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INTRODUCTION. 


” LL the world,” says Mantaigne, “may know me by my book, and my 
iI \ book by me ;"? and again, to my Lady of Duras, “all teak to reap by 
my writings is, that they will naturally represent and to the life pourtray me 
to your remembrance.” ? “ His,”’ he says, ‘‘is a book consubstantial with its 
author; a member of my life. [lave I,” he asks, ‘‘ misspent my time to take 
account of myself so continuously and so curiously?” 
Whoever has read this book through, closely and attentively, can say that, 
so far as such knowledge is possible, he knows one other man as nearly as he 
knows himself. Many writers have been autobiographical; but they have set 
forth their deeds and shown their characters as they wish others to see them. 
Montaigne alone has sought, with philosophical serenity, to study life in the one 
man he knew. ‘ Others,” he said, “‘ fashion man, but I repeat him.’ ‘*T look 
within myself; 1 have no business but with myself.”4 The events of his life 
conty concern him as external accidents when they serve to extend in any way the 
knowledge of that inner life which is himself. ‘‘ I write,” he says, ‘not my 
gests, but myself and my essence.”4 He quotes Pliny, who writes that every 
man is a yood discipline unto himself, always provided he be able to pry into | 
himself, and adds, ‘‘ this is not my doctrine, it is but my ey and not another 
man’s lesson but mine own ; yet ought noenan to blame me if I impart the same. 
What serves my turn may haply serve another man’s ; otherwise I mar nothing; 
what I make use of is mine own.”® Men are stayed by custom from talkin; 
of themselves, because they cannot do so without boasting. “ But grant,” he 
adds, “that it isa fault in me to write about myself, I ought not, following 
my general intent, to refuse an action that publisheth this crazed quality, since 
T have it in myself, and I should not conceal this fault, which I have not only 
ja use, but in profession.” ‘‘ I dare,’’ he says, ‘‘ not only speak of myself but 
speak alone of myself,” 7 and “never man handled subject that he understood 
better than I-mine.”*® His philosophic frankness has no limit whatever. ‘1 
dare speak what I dare do.” 9 “ So it is, that if any man shall look into these 
memorials, he will find that I have said all, or indicated all. What I cannot | 
express, the same I point at with my finger. I leave nothing to be desired or 
_divined of me.” “ Whatsoever a long acquaintance or continual familiarity 
“gaight have gained a man in many weartsome years, the same hath he in three 
days fully seen in this register, and that more safely and exactly. A pleasant 
masy is this of mine. Mariy things I wuld be loth to tell a particular man, 
riter to the whole world; and concerning my giost secret thoughts and inward 
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“powledge, I send my dearest friends tok stationer’s shop.”}_ Whoever would _ 
find fault with him has an advantage in his book; let him magnify into trees |. 
“the vices of which Montaigne himself displays.the roots, and employ for offence « 
not only those which possess, but those which threaten him, since offence hath — 
her rights beyond justice. He says that he doves not write to tell the outward — 
history of his life, or outward facts. ‘I endeavour not to make things known, — 
but myself... . . If I study, I only endeavour to find out the kndWledge 
that teacheth or handleth the knowledge of myself, and which may instruct me | 
how to die well and how to live well.’'4 ‘ Rau * gids 
Vea,” he writes, ‘ but, will some tell me this design in a man to make hifh- . 
self a subject to write of snight be excused in rare and famous men—men who | 
“by their reputation had bred some desire in others of their acquaintance. It is _ 
true, [contess it, and I know that a handicraftsman will scarcely look off hist 
~ work to see an ordinary man; whereas, to see a notable great person come 
' into a town he will leave both work and shop... . . This admonition is. 
most true, but it concerneth me very little. I erect not here a statue to be set 
up in the market-place of a town, or ina church, or any public place. It is 
for the corner of a brary, or to amuse a neighbour, a kinsman, or a friend of 
mine withal, who by this image may haply take pleasure to renew acquaintance 
and to reconverse with me. Others have been emboldened to speak of them- 
selves because they have found worthy and rich subjects in themselves ; I, con- 
trariwise, because I have found mine so barren and so shallow, that it cannot 
admit any suspicion of ostentation. J find not so much good in myself, but | 
_ may speak of it without blushing.” * ‘* My best good hath some vicious taint.”’4 
He says that he writes, “not to establish the truth, but to find it out.”9 “Tf I 
did absolutely seem good and wise unto myself, I would boldly deciare it.” 7 
What was the whole study of Socrates but truly to know himself?  ‘ Forso- 
much as Socrates had truly only nibbled on the precept of his God to know 
himself, and by that study had learned to contemn himself, he alone was es- 
teemed worthy of the name of wise. Whosoever shall so know himself, let 
him boldly make himself known by his own mouth.” 8 “T had rather,” he 
snys, ‘understand myself in myself than in Cicero.”® “ T have from infancy 
inured myself to view my own life in other men’s lives ;” and he recognizes in 
this study the striving after that knowledge which beyond all others brings the 
fruit of knowledge; since “only wisdom is wholly turned into itself.” 2" And to 
be wise is, again, according to Montaigne, to draw the one music from the 
many instruments or circumstances of life: ‘* As in a concert of instruments 
one hears not severally a lute, a viol, a flute, or a pair of virginals, but a per- 
fect full harmony-—the assembly and fruit of all those instruments in one.” 4 
Being at Bar-leDac. Montaigne saw presented to King Francis II. 2 portrait 
that the King of Sicily had made of himself, and he asks, “ Why is it not as 
lawful for every man else to pourtray himself with his pen, as it was for him to | 
do it with a pencil?” = “Tt is an ordinary fault: we endeavour more that men 
shall speak of us than how and what they speak, and it sufficeth us that our name | 
fun in men’s mouths in what manner soever. It seemeth that to be known 
is in some sort to have life and continuance in other men’s keeping. Asfor me, 
. T hold that Tam but in myself ; and of this other life of mine, which consisteth _ 
in the knowledge of my friends, being simply and barely considered in myself, 
well T wot I neither feel fruit nor enjoytnent of it, but by the vanity of fantastical 
opinion.” ? “TT have nothing that is mine own but mysélf.” 4 “ Timake fo 
“gecount of goods which I could not employ to the use of my life. Suchas Bim 
“IT would be elsewhere than in paper. My study and endeavour have beeti.to — 
1P. goa. 2 P. sot, 3 Pp. +P. ue. CP sash 
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_ do-and not to write. [have applied an my skill and duty to frame. my Life 

Lo, here mine occupation and my work. Iam a less.maker of books than of 
_. einything else.” 1“ It is a melancholy humour, and consequently a hateful 

- senenry to my natural complexion, bred by the anxiety and produced by the 
anguish of carking care, whereiftto some years since I cast myself, that first put 
_ this humorous conceit of writing into my head. And finding myself afterward 

| Wholly kapyovided of subject, and void of other matter, I have presented my- 
self unto myself for a subject to write and argument to descant Epon: It is the 

ony book in the world of thts kind and of a wild extravagant design. More- 

over, there is nothing in it worthy the marking but the fantasticalness. For to 
so vain a ground and base a subject the world’s best wérkmen could never have 
given a fashion deserving to be accounted of." ? 

-@ Tt remains true that the “ Essays” of Montaigne are ‘‘ the only book in the 
world of this kind.” ‘The history of essay-writing. in. modern literature begins 
with Montaigne, and then passes to Bacon. Each used the word essay in 

its true sense, aS an assay, or analysis, of some subject of thought. Bacon's 
assay was of life, generally in many forms, with full attention to its outward cir- 
cumstances. Montaiyne’s assay was of the inner life of man, as it was to be found 
in the one man’s life that he“knew. The first two books of the three forming 
Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays” were first published in 1580, when the author's age 

was forty-seven. The third book followed in 1585, fou¥ Years before its author's 
- death. Montaigne died in 1592, at the time when Shakespeare passed from re- 
shaping of the plays of ofhérs“to the writing of his own; and the * ee - 
had passed through twelve editions in France, when John Florio entered at 

. Stationers’ Hall in £599, and published in 1603, the translation by which 

Montaigne first became familiar to English readers, Of two volumes of 

Florio’s Montaigne in the British Museum, one bears the autograph of Shake- 

speare as its owner; another that of Ben Jonson. The interest of our great 

dramatists in this unique study of character was inevitable, and there is clear 
evidence of the attention with which Shakespeare read Florio’s Montaigne. 

When Shakespeare, in Zhe Zempest, represents the kind old Gonzalo 
as inventing talk to divert the King’s mind from the grief on which it broods, 
he imagines what he would do if he had the shaping of a commonwealth to his 
own fancy, and says: 


I’ the commonwealth, I would by contraries 
Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 

Would T admit; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; no use of service, 
Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, 

Successions : bound of land, tilth, vincyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or ail ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And women too ; but innocent and pure ¢ 

No sovereignty, 


Tthas always been pointed out by editors of Shakespeare that this passage 
ig a paraphase from the thirtieth “ Essay ” of Montaigne’s First Book, as 
‘translated by Florio:—“ Anation.... that hath no kind of traffic, no know- 

ledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of 
politic superiority ; no use of service, of niches, or of poverty ; no contracts, no 

- Sticcessions, no partitions, no occupation but idle; no respect of kindred, 

_ but&ommon ; no apparel, but natural; no manuring of lands; no use of wine, 
corn” or metal. The very words that import lying, falsehood, treason, dis- _ 
‘sim@lation, covetousness, envy, detyaction, and pardon, were never heard of | 

f@monest them.” Although otherwise obvious enough, the reader will find 

Iearentelieve tr san cenmaraten Ora eit Te eeeetieeetnaeenianemecienicethateteenneniamttenianetedine mnennantednnemmitammnem sani cenniee 2 
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“Particular evidence in the Glossary fo this book, under the word “dle,” 
that Shakespeare was here following Montaigne in Florio's translations «=. 
>. @& recent writer’ argues that Shakespeare took. kar of Montaigne’ 
as the original of Hamiet, and supj at Ben Jc | . Valpome, 

Shakespeare for railing through Hamlet at Montaigne. I do not 















attacked | a ¥ | Bi" 
—mecept either of these opinions. Shakespeare certainly was with Mowdaigne, 
and not against him. One passage in Manelet, that is of the essence of the 
play, has a parallel in Montaigne much truer than that which the critic 
finds for it :-~ Met ; ee 
a: | a . Let ys know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves. us well, —_- | 
When our deep plots do pall; and that should leara us, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we wi 


‘The parallel in Florio here suggested is ‘Therefore do our designs so often 
miscarry. .... The heavens are angry, and I may say envious of the ex- 
tension and large paviege we ascribe to human wisdom, to the prejudice of 
theirs, and abridge them so much more unto us by so aie 4 more we 
endeavour to amplify them.” The real parallel is in another passage that 
contains, as this does not, the thought expressed by Shakespeare ; ‘‘ My con- 
sultation doth somewhat roughly hew the matter, and by its first shew, lightly 
consider the same; the main and chief point of the work I am wont to resign 
to Heaven.” S 
- Montaigne’s communings with his own mind involve of course much 
incidental reference to the outward facts of his own life. Study of inner life 
ean never exclude outward circumstance. But since it is only in the deeper | 
sense that Montaigne is an autobiographer, we must now piece together his — 
account of his own life with a little that is told of him by others. : 
—**T was born,”’ he says, “ between eleven of the clock and noon, the last of 
February 1533, according to our computation, the year bezinning the first of 
January.” This he wrote soon after he had begun his Essays-~in the 
nineteenth of his First Book,? and added: “It is but a fortnight since I was 
‘thirty-nine years old.” He had therefore, in March 1572, lately begun his 
essay-writing. Let us take first, therefore, the facts of his life from 1533 to 
41572; or, roughly speaking, its first forty years. | 


-Montaigne’s father was Pierre Eyquem, of gentle birth when men of gentle 
birth inherited rights and privileges from which others were excluded. He was 
Seigneur de Montaigne, an estate not far from Bordeaux, in the province of 
Perigord. Montaigne was solidly built on a height in what is now known as. 
the arrondissement of Bergerac, in the department of Dordogne. There were 

other families who had estates of the same name. ‘I have no name,” he says, 
"that is sufficiently mine: of two I have, the one is common to all my race, yea, 
and also to others. There is a family at Paris and another at Montpellier called 
Montaigne, anotber in Brittany, and one in Saintonge surnamed De la Mon- 
‘taigne. The removal of one only syllable may so confound our web as I. 
shall have a share in their glory, and they perhaps a part of my shame. 

And my ancestors have heretofore been surnamed Higham or Eyquem, a 

surname which also belongs to a House well known in ‘England. As fopcmy . 
other name (Michel), ic is anybody’s that shall have a mind to it.”* Don-. 
taigne wrote only Eyquem; it is Florio ,wha adds the English form offthe | 


$Me. Jacob Feis, in a book entitled ShabsAre and Montaigne: an Ekidcavour to Explain” 
the Tendency of * Hamiet” from altusions in Contemporary Works. London. 1884.0, 
de a i | a P. 28. <“ * Pp. 321-4. nae 
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game. Of his English kindred Mont&igne wrote in another place, when, 
referring to the frequency of change that he had seen not only in English’ 
politics, but also in religion, that he is the more grieved ‘because tt is a 
nation with which my countrymen have heretofore had so inward and fam:liar 
vacquaintance, that even to this day there remain in my house some ancient . 





monuments of our former alliance.” + | 
-.. Montaigne inherited a want of faith in physicians, to which he ascribed the 
comparative longevity of his forefathers. “The wise ae he says,? “ which 
is ‘between me and their art ig to me hereditary. My father lived threescore 
and@fourteen years, my grandfather threescore and nine, my great grandfather 
very near fourscore, and never tasted or took any kind of physic. .... Let 
‘them not upbraid me with these infirmities which now have seized upon me ; 
ip it not sufficient to have lived seven and forty years in good and perfect 
health for my part? Suffer it to be the end of my career, yet is it of the 
longest. Mine ancestors, by some secret instinct and natural inclination, have 
ever loathed all manner of physic ; for the very sight of drugs bred a kind of 
horror in my father. The Lord of Gaujac, mine uncle by the father’s side, a 
man of the church, sickly even from his birth, and who notwithstanding made 
his weak life to hold sixty-seven years, falling once into a dangerous and 
vehement continued fever, it was by the physicians concluded that unless he 
would aid himself (for they often term that aid which is indeed hindrance), he 
was but a dead man. The good goul, affrighted ashe was at that horrible 
sentence, answered thus, ‘ Why then, I am adead man’; but shortly after, God 
made their prognostication to prove vain.’? Montaigne goes on to tell that the 
youngest of his father’s brothers, the Lord of Bussaguet, was the only one who 
submitted himself to the doctors: and his life was short. Considering what 
medical practice was, among the best, in Montaigne’s day, and what indeed 
it is now, with too many practitioners who have wasted in youth the oppor- 
tunities of better knowledge, we may think that good sense ran in his family 
so far as concerned the care to preserve life. 
Pierre Eyquem was in the wars in Italy. Returning out of Italy in the year 
4528 at the age of thirty-three,* an age at which his son considered him to be 
well stricken in years, he married, and of the nine children of his marriage 
_ Michel was the third, born between nine and ten years later. Michel Montaigne 
“was tormented in his latter days with the disease of which his father died, 
tone in the bladder, It may be supposed, he says, that he inherited this 
tendency, although his father never felt trouble from it until the age of sixty- 
seven. ‘I was born five and twenty years before his sickness, and during the 
course of his healthy state, his third child.”4 In his healthy state Montaigne’s 
father was a man of unusual vigour. ‘ He spoke,” says his son,§ “little and 
well, few words but to the purpose, and was ever wont to intermix some 
ornament taken from vulgar books, and above all Spanish, among his common 
speeches. And of all Spanish authors none was more familiar to him than 
Marcus Aurelius.® His demeanour and carriage was ever mild, meek, gentle, 
and very modest, and above all grave and stately. There is nothing he seemed 
to be more careful of than his honesty, and to observe a kind of decency in 
his person and orderly decorum in his habits, were it on foot or on horseback. 
He was exceeding nice in performing his word or promise; and _so strictly 
“eonscientious and obsequious in religiony that generally he seemed rather to 
incline towards superstition than the contrary. Though he were but a little 
male his courage and vigour was great. Mie was of an upright and wells 
oe, # P. 389. 9 Pp, x71, +P, 388.7 Pligg 
_?* yids de Gue aie published in 15 ya book called ‘* Dial for Princes, or Marcus 
“aurelius,” a sort of yropacdia for the instru€tien of Charles V, by setting before him the — 
—* of aprince, Guevara's book was translated into Latin, Italian, French and Kaglish. 
' Bip gi28 A 2 
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8 Opa ioned stature, of ‘a pleasitig, chferful-looking countenance, of a swarthy | 
“hae, nimbly addicted, and exquisitely nimble unto all noble and gentlemantike 
. exercises. T have seen some hollow staves of his filled with lead, which he 


wont to use and exercise his arms withal, the better to enable himself to 


pitch the bar, to throw the sledge, to caststhe pole, and to play at fence; 
and shoes with leaden soles, which he wore to inure himself to leap, to vault, 
and to run. I may without blushing say that in memory of himself*he hath 
left certain petty miracles amongst us. I have seen him, when he was past 
_threescore years of age, mock at all our sports, and out-countenance our yeuth- 
ful pastimes ; with a heavy furred gown about him to leap into his saddle,"and 
to make the pommada round about the table on his thumb.” Where now can 


we find a staid elderly gentleman, punctilious in preserving orderly decorum in | 


his habits, were it on foot or on horseback, who will walk round a table, head 
- downward, upon his fingers and thumbs? Montaigne’s father was from 
childhood also absolutely and wholly free from taint of the licentiousness 
that in his days corrupted France. Strong family feeling bound Pierre Eyquem 
to his brothers, and his sons to one another ;! but one son fell at Rome in a 
duel, the victim of false notions of honour ;? another was killed by a blow 
from a tennis-ball. | 
“* That good father it pleased God to allot me (who hath nothing of me but 
thankfulness for his goodness, which indeed is as great as great may be), even 
from my cradle,” says Montaigne,* ‘‘sent me to be brought up in a poor village of 
his, where he kept me so long as I sucked, and somewhat longer, breeding me 
after the meanest and simplest common fashion.” One object of the father in 
this was “to acquaint and re-ally me with that people and condition of men that 
have most need of us; and he thought I was rather bound to respect those 
which extend their arms unto me than such as turn their back toward me. 
And that was the reason he chose no other gossips to hold me at the font 
than men of abject and base fortune, that so I might the more be tied unto 
them. His purpose hath not altogether succeeded ill. I willingly give and 
accost ave unto the meaner sort, whether it be because there is more glory 
ibaa by them, or through some natural compassion which in me is infinitely 
- powerful.” is 
y Having bound Michel to humanity at large by giving him godfathers and 
godmothers from "pn an peasantry on his estate, Pierre Eyquem lost no time 
over the culture of his boy’s mind. _ ‘‘ Being yet at nurse,” says Montaigne,® 
“and before the first loosing of my tongue, I was delivered to a German (who 
died since, a most excellent physician in France), he being then altogether 
Ss of the French tongue, but enauleitely ready and skilful in the Latin. 
‘his man, whom my father had sent for of purpose, and to whom he gave 
very good entertainment, had me continually in his arms, and was mine only 
overseer. There were also joined unto him two of his countrymen, but not so 
learned, whose charge was to attend, and now and then to play with me; and 
all these together did never entertain me with any other than the Latin tongue. 
As for others of his household, it was an inviolable rule, that neither himself, 
nor my mother, nor man, nor maid-servant, were suffered to speak one word 
in my company, except such Latin words as every one had learned to prattie 
with me. It were strange to tell how every one m the house profited therein. 
~My father and my mother learned so*much Latin that for a need they could 
_ understand it when they heard it spoken, even so did all the household servants, 
especially such as were nearest and miost about me. To be short, we we “all 
$0 Latinized that the towns rqund about us had their share of it, insomuch as 
even at this day many Latin names, both of workmen and their tools, are yet in 
use amongst them. And as for myself, I was about six years old, end could 
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 anderstand no more French or Perigordin than Arabic ; and, without art, withe 
| put books, rales, or grammar, without whipping or whining, I had gotten as 
pare a Latin tongue as my master could speak ; the rather because I could 
- neither mingle or confound the same with other tongues."! Latin as a picked. 
scholar could speak it when among scholars Latin was still, in speech and 

writinggthe common language of the Republic of Letters, was thus made 


Montaigne’s mother tongue. Fora long time he thought in Latin; and when 


taken by surprise, as on one occasion when his father swooned in his presence, 


Fyanem in his who 
Ya 


hisaatural exclamations weré in Latin. Greek afterwards the careful father 
hoped to teach by art, but as a sport in which declensions and conjugations 
were tossed epee to and fro. Education was to bé without pain. Michel 

e youth felt the rod twice only, and that but lightly. His 
ther’s educational system laid so much stress on gentleness that, to avoid shock 


to the child’s system by rough startling from a heavy moming sleep, it was one 


servant’s business to awaken him by playing music. The son’s philosophical 
mind must have been in part inherited from the kind soldier father who had 
himself received but little formal education. When Montaigne met afterwards 
in France the great Scottish scholar George Buchanan, tutor of James the Sixth 


of Scotland, First of England, Buchanan told him that he ‘‘ was about to write 


a treatise on the education of children, and that he took the model and pattern 
from mine.” ? This was at the time when Buchanan, exile from Scotland, had 
taught the Humanities at Bordeaux, where he had Montaigne in his class, and 
wrote two Latin tragedies; had gone with friends and fellow-teachers from 
Bordeaux to Portugal, to join in the work of a newly founded university at 


Coimbra ; and after other adventures bad been invited to Italy by the Marshal 


de Brissac, of whose son he had charge for five years, partly dn France, partly 
in Italy. Montaigne must have been a man of «bout thirty when George 
Buchanan observed in him the result of Pierre Eyquem’s method of education, 
with which he had become acquainted when Michel Eyquem, six years old, 
was first sent to the Collége de Guyenne at Bordeaux, a little new boy who 
spoke no language but Latin, and that with so much purity, that although he 
now had Muretus and George Buchanan among his daily tutors, ‘‘they have 


often told me,” he says,3‘‘that in mine infancy I had the Latin tongue so ready 


and so perfect, that themselves feared to take me in hand.” 

The chateau of Montaigne, near the village of Saint Michel, five leagues 
from Bergerac, was built, as its name indicated, on a hill, and Pierre Eyquem 
busied bimself in it with the education of his children, additions to his build- 
ings, care of his people and his vines. He had also seignorial rights at Lahon- 
tan, in the mountains of Perigord, and a house at Bordeaux, where he took 
prominent place among the citizens. He was one of the town council of 
Bordeaux at the time when his son began his studies in the town, and on 
August 1, 1554, when the son’s age was twenty-one, the father became Mayor 
of Bordeaux. He went to the king’s court to advance the interests of the town, 
and Jean Darnal’s Supplement to the Chronicles of Bordeaux records that there 
were sent after him ten casks of wine to be used in presents to courtiers who 
helped him. His two elder sons having been trained to arms, he trained 
Michel, his third boy, to civil life. He sent him to the College of Guyenne in 
Bordeaux at the age of six, where he had Guillaume Guérente, Marc Antoine 


-. Muret, and George Buchanan among his teachers ; but the system of education 


w&: bad, and although the father secured that some particular exceptions should 


be made in his son’s favour, especially that there should be no harsh forcing, 


**so it was,” says Montaigne,* “it was ever a college. My Latin tongue was 


ae forthwith corrupted, whereof, by reason of discontinuance, [ lost all manner of 
use; wHich new kind of education stqod me in no other stead but that at my 
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first admittance it made me to overskip ‘some of the lower forms, and to be 
placed in the highest. For at thirteen years of age, that I left that céllege, 1 
had read over the whole course of philosophy (as they call it), but with so 
small profit that I can now make no account of it.” A judicious teacher, he 
says, winked at his habit of following his own course of ae among the 
Latin authors, whose language was as a mother tongue to him. The ¢eacher, — 
head of the college, was the learned Portuguese Govea, Andreas Goveanns, — 
who had invited Buchanan to Bordeaux, and whe took Buchanan to Coimbra, 
Little Michel fastened first, at seven years old, with great eagerness on Owd’s 
“ Metamorphoses,” then he went on for his own pleasure to Virgil, Terence, 
Plautus, and had these for his pleasure books; the strict method of his father 
denying access to King Arthur, Lancelot, Amadis of Gaul, and Huon 
Bordeaux. To the last Montaigne knew such romances only by their names, 
and took upon trust his father’s opinion of their character, He was indolent, 
of bad memory, with a mind placidly active in its own way. If that way 
had been stopped by a teacher’s intolerance of other paths than those appointed 
to be trodden, he would have learnt nothing. ‘* No man,” he saya, ‘‘ did ever 
suspect I would prove a bad, but an unprofitable man; foreseeing in me rather 
a kind of idleness than a voluntary craftiness. I am not so self-conceited but 
I perceive what hath followed. The complaints that are daily buzzed in mine 
ears are these: that I am idle, cold, and negligent in offices of friendship and 
duty to my kinsfolk ; and touching public’offices that I am over-singular and 
-disdainful.” The Essays show what was the inner life so read by critics from 
without, He says also that ‘Seven from my tenderest infancy some noted in 
mea kind of I know not what fashion in carrying of my body and gestures, 
witnessing a certain vain and foolish ferté. This I will frst say of it, that it 
is not inconvenient to have conditions so peculiar and propensions so incorpo- 
rated in us that we have no mean to feel or way to know them.’ ? 
There is reason to think that when Michel Eyquem left the college at Bor- 
~deaux he was sent to Toulouse to study law. In his Essays he speaks more 
than once of having been at Toulouse in his youth. He says:? ‘‘ Being 
young, I saw a law case which Corras, a counsellor of Toulouse, caused to 
e printed, of a strange accident of two men who presented themselves one 
for another.” The case occurred at Toulouse when Michel Eyquem was a 
student of law; the printing of it, with the commentary by Corras, was in 
1565, when Montaigne’s age was thirty-two. Again he says,? when speak- 
ing of the Force of Imagination, ‘‘Simon Thomas was a great physician in 
his days. I remember upon a time coming by chance to visit a rich old | 
man that dwelt in Toulouse, and who was troubled with the cough of the. 
lungs, who discoursing with the said Simon Thomas of the means of his 
recovery, he told him that one of the best was to give me occasion to be 
delighted in his company, and that fixing his eyes on the liveliness and 
freiknes of my face, and setting his thoughts on the jollity and vigour 
wherewith my youthful age did then flourish, and filling all his senses with 
my flourishing estate, his habitude might thereby be amended and his health _ 
recovered. But he forgot to say that mine might also be impaired and in- | 

fected.”” Another argument has heen drawn from the number of Montaigne’s 
friends in after-life who certainty studied at Toulouse, and were of an age — 
to have been fellow-students with him, and from the number of young men 
who were sent to that university as-a place of training for official life. . am 

Pierre ee lost no time in providing his son with official occupation, | 
The King of France, Henry*I1., impoverished by war, raised monev by 
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taxation and the sale of offices. Hé®proposed to establish a new Court gf 
Aids fer Guyenne, Auvergne, and Poitou. The citizens of Périgueux de- 
“sired that it should be established in their town, negotiated vigorously against 
auch opposition, and obtained their wish in puy 1554. The Court of Aids 
was constituted, and first.met"in the hall of the Town Council at Péri- 
gueuxon December 16, 1554, Pierre Eyquem de Montaigne being fourth in 
the list of its first members. But Pierre Eyquem had in the preceding 
August been elected Mayor of Bordeaux. He also gave his energies with 
‘particular zeal to labour for the interests of Bordeaux. His son Michel was 
then twenty-one years old, near the end of his law studies; and there is 
evidence that Michel became early in life a member of the Court ot Aids 
at Périgueux. The inference is, that his father, as soon as he conveniently 
*could do so, retired in Michel’s favour, having duly bought the royal per- 
mission necessary to qualify a young man under thirty for the holding of such 
an office. The Court of Aids at Périgueux existed only for about three years, 
‘On December 3, 1557, the magistrates who had composed it were received into 
the Parliament of Bordeaux, and one of them was now Michel Eyquem. 
There remains a paper bearing Michel's signature, in which he adds to his 
quality of counsellor in the Parliament of Bordeaux, “and formerly in the 
cours des génévaux.” Members of a Court of Aids were called Géndraidtx 
Consetliers, from a technical division of the territory under their care into 
Géne'raliu’s, At some time, then, etween December 1554 and December 1557, 
Pierre Eyquem de Montaigne secured for his son Michel a post in public 
affairs on the Council of the Court of Aids at Périgueux; and in December 
1557, at the age of twenty-four, he became a member of the Parliament of 
Bordeaux, He there became the colleague of Etienne de la Boetie, then 
twenty-seven years old, in whom he found his friend of friends. In the Parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux Michel Eyquem prepared the way for the four years of that 
sweet society which ended with the early death of his friend in the year 1563. 
etienne de ta Boctie was pot only a good poet of the school of Ronsard; he 
shared his friend’s love of liberty, and expressed his feeling in a treatise against 
the absolute rule of one man, which he entitled yscours de da Servitide volun- 
tatre, “but those who have not known him,” says Montaigne,! ‘have since 
very properly re-baptized the same Covtre-unt, In his first youth he writ it, by 
way of essay, in honour of liberty against tyrants. It hath long since been 
dispersed amongst men of understanding, not without great aud well-deserved 
commendation ; for it-is full of wit, and containeth as much learning as ma 
be ; yet doth it differ much from the best he cando.” “ But to that pamphlet,” 
adds Montaigne, “fam particularly much bounden, forsomuch as it was the 
instrumental means of our first acquaintance. For it was showed me long 
time before I saw him, and gave me the first knowledge of his name, address- 
ing and thus nourishing that unspotted friendship which we (so long as it 
pleased God) have so sincerely, so entire and inviolably maintained between 
us, that truly a man shall not commonly hear of the like; and amongst our 
modern ren no sign of any such is seen. So many parts are required to the 
erecting of such a one, that it may be counted a wonder if fortune once in 
three ages contract the like.” ‘‘ If I compare,” he says again,® ‘‘the rest of 
my life unto the four years T so happily enjoyed the sweet company and the 
dear, dear society of that worthy man} it is nought but a vapour.” As was 
--*4 =f another friendship : 
The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that plemsed us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow, 
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“In the year 1849 there was discovered among the MSS. in the Imperial 
‘Eibrary a receipt by Michel Eyquem de Montaigne for ninety-three sols 
tournais, being a 5 analy salary for his office of conseidler dis roy en la Court: 
au Farlement de Bordeaulx, et auparavant en la Court des généraux. This. 
ddcument, already cited as evidence that Michel Eyquem was a member of the 
Court of Aids at Périgueux, is valuable now for its date, the gth of October _ 
1567 ; since this proves that Montaigne remained in the Parliarflent of 
rdeaux for at least ten years. There is record also of his having been 
present in the Bordeaux Parliament a year later, ir. November 1568 ; and two 
contemporary writers, Scevole de Sainte Marthe and Lacroix du Matne 
severally record that he resigned his place in the Bordeaux Parliament on the 
death of his elder brother, to take up the profession ofarms. Montaigne was the 
third son. His two elder brothers were named de Saint-Martin and Beauregard rn 
his younger brothers were named d’Arsac, de Mattecoulon and de la Brousse. 
‘*A brother of mine, called Captain Saint Martin,” says Montaigne,! “a man of 
three and twenty years of age, who had already given good testimony of his 
worth and Ried valour, playing at tennis, received a blow with a ball, that 
hit him a little above the right ear, without any appearance of contusion, 
bruise or hurt, and never sitting or resting upon it, died within six hours alter 
of an apoplexy which the blow of the ball caused in him.” If he was only 
one year older than his brother Michel, the date of this death, the latest possible 
date, would have been 1555. His brother Beauregard was by Michel's side 
at the deathbed of Etienne de la Bottie, on the 18th of August, 1563. This, 
then, must be the brother whose death made Michel heir to the lands and 
chateau of Montaigne, and upon whose death Michel exchanged the 
gown for the sword. The date of his death is not known. It must have 
sreceded that of his father, who died in 1569, and we have a note in the 
Bacys of the father’s little trust in what Michel would be able to do as head 
of the house. Towards the close of his own life Montaigne wrote :? ‘ He who 
left me my house in charge, considering my humour, which was to stay at 
home so little, foresaw I should be the overthrow of it. He was deceived: I 
am now as I came unto it, if not somewhat better; and that without any 
office or church living, which are no small helps.” It ts certain, however, 
that Michel Eyquem did not give up his post in the Parliament of Bordeaux 
until by his father’s death he had beceme Seigneur de Montaigne. His father 
died in 1569, and the registers of the Bordeaux Parliament record that Michel. 
de Montaigne resigned his office on the 24th of July 1570, in favour of Florimond 
de et gel Montaigne’s father died at the age of seventy-four, having been 
until the year 1562 a vigorous man, and then for seven years tormented by the 
stone, of which he died. 

Thus Michel Eyquem became at the age of thirty-six lord of Montaigne. 
That a mind so contemplative should have preferred the career of a soldier to 
that of counsellor in State affairs, as Montaigne certainly did, will surprise no 

one who follows closely his analysis of his own life. ‘* Being very young,” he 
_says,® “I besought Fortune above all things that she would make me #knight of | 
the Order of St. Michael, which in those days was very rare, and the highest tip. 
of honourthe French nobility aimed at. She very kindly granted my request : - 
had it. In lieu of raising and advancing me from my plan for the attaining of it, 
‘she hath much more graciously entreated me, she hath debased and depressed - 
it, even unto my shoulders and under,” He received the order of St. Michael jn 
S7t. | i 
When Montaigne succeeded to the charge over his father’s house and lands 
che had been four years married. He merried, in 1565, Francoise de la 
. Chassaigne, daughter to one of his colleagues in the Parliament of Bogdeaux. - 
Tee | | . 
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“7 was married,” he says,’ “ at thirty years of age, and commend the opiniom 
of thirtysfive, which is said to be Aristotle’s.” Sons were born, whom be began 
fo train as carefully and gently as his father had trained him ; ‘‘ but such is my 
ill-hap that they all die very young, yet hath Leonora, my only daughter, 
escaped this misfortune, and att&ined to the age of six years and somewhat 
more” ybe was born on the gth of September 1571, and lived to be married 
and have children of her own], ‘‘ for the conduct of whose youth and punishment 
of her childish faults (the indulgence of her mother applying itself very mildly 
unto it} was never other meafis used but gentle words.’ 7 

Montaigne’s father, as we have seen, thought that his son Michel would 
prove a bad householder, because he stayed at home so little. There is fre- 
quent reference in the Essays to the pleasure that he took in travelling about. 
Me was happiest on horseback. ‘If I be once on horseback,” he says,? “I 
alight very unwillingly, for it is the seat I like best whether I be sound 
or sick.” Again: ? “J hate all manner of riding but a-horseback, and can less” 
endure a litter than a coach, and by the same reason more easily a rough 
agitation upon the water, whence commonly proceedeth fear, than the soft 
stirring a man shall feel in calm weather.’’ Again in his latter years :*. 
“ Myself, as crazed with the colic as Iam, can sit eight, yea sometimes ten 
hours on horseback without wearing or tiring. No weather is to me so con- 
trary as the scorching heat of the parching sun. . .. . I love rainy and dirty 
weather as ducks do. The change either of air or climate doth nothing dis- 
temper me. All heavens are alike to me, I am never vexed or beaten but 
with internal alterations such as I produce myself, which surprise and possess 
me least in times of wayfaring.” Again:* “I should choose to wear out my 
life with my seat in the saddle, ever riding.” | 

Montaigne’s mdes often brought him to Paris, where, like other gentlemen 
of France, he could be in attendance about the Court. Though at home in all 
countries, and in many respects citizen of the world, ‘‘I can never,” said Mon- 
taigne,* “mutiny so much against France, but I must needs look on Paris 
with a favourable eye; it hath my heart from my infancy. The more other 
fair and stately cities I have seen since, the more her beauty hath power and 
doth still usurpingly gain upon my affection. I love that city for her own sake, 
and more in her only subsisting and own being than when it is full fraught and 
embellished with foreign pomp and borrowed garish ornaments; I love her so 
tenderly that even her spots, her blemishes and her warts are dear unto me. 
I am no perfect Frenchman but by this great, matchless city, great in people, 
great in regard of the felicity of her situation ; but above all, great and incom- 
parable in variety and diversity of commodities ; the glory of France, and one 
of the noblest and chief ornaments of the world. God of His mercy free her, 
and chase away all our divisions from her.” 

A Latin inscription found in an antechamber to the library of the Chateau 
de Montaigne, and communicated to the Academy of Bordeaux in the beginning 
of this century, sets forth that Montaigne, weary of Court service and public 
affairs, on the last day of February (1571), at the age of thirty-eight, con- 
secrated the rest of his life to liberty, tranquillity and ease.7 

It is certain that while in the Parliament of Bordeaux, Montaigne had been 
' sometimes in attendance at the Court of Henry II., who succeeded Francis LL. 
in 1547, at the age of twenty-nine. There were four factions then at Court; 
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Mont. . .@ servitii aulici et munerum publicorum jamdudum pertasus, se integ. . .. in 
edoctarum virginumginu recessit ubi quictus et@mnium securus quantillum id tandem supera- 

‘Bit decursi mutta jam plus parte spatu, si modo jam fata ducant, exiguas istas sedes ct dulces 
» Jatebras avitas (?) que libertati sux tranquillitatique et otic consecravil,” 


‘¢hat of the brave and austere soldier fe constable Montmorenci, under whom 
the king had been trained to arms, and whom Henry. raised from dis 
grace and established at Court, styling him his compeer ; that of the Guise. 
who were rivals and enemies to Montmorenci ; that of the king’s mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers; and that of his wife, Catherine of Medicis. Well. might . 
Montaigne pray on behalf of Paris, “‘ God of His mercy chase all her divisions 
from her.” The licentiousness of the Court of Henry 11. was ever beyond 
that of the Court of Francis I. Montaigne’s Essays show the inner life of their. 
writer touched in many ways by the conditions¢of the time, He shares the 
low opinion of women that came of the degradation of womanhood, trained 
wnly in vanity, deprived-of the teaching that developes judgment and prepares for 
the right conduct of hfe. In England, at a later time, even the holy George 
Herbert ranked women between sick folks and those whom passions sway, whea 
picturing the constant man, | 





nee who whet he is to treat 
With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway, 
Allows for that and keeps his constant way, 


Ie might almost have taken that association of ideas out of Montaigne, who 
says,’ when speaking of the readiness of an empty mind to yield to the first 
persuasion, ‘‘and that’s the reason why children—-those of the common sort—~ 
women and sick folks, are so subject to, be misled and so easy to swallow 
gudgeons. Montaigne shared also the licentious taint from which in his time 
ew gentlemen of France were free, and looked back with reverence to his 
father’s complete freedom from it, as to one of the lost virtues of an elder and 
a better time. But while he saw clearly the source of the degradation of 
women in the customs that denied them proper training of their minds, he_ 
saw not less clearly that the intellectual disparity between women and men 
was the result of evil custom and no part of the order of nature. ‘I 
say,” he said,! “that both male and female are cast in one same mould ; 
instruction and custom excepted, there is no great difference between them, 
Plato calleth them both indifferently to the society of all studies, exercises, 
charges and functions of war and peace in his Commonwealth. And the 
philosopher Antisthenes took away all distinction between their virtue and 
ours. It is much more easy to accuse the one sex than to excuse the other.” 
Another grief of the times was the bitterness of controversy between 
Catholic and Reformer, between ruler and ruled. One of the first acts of 
Henry IT. was to issue an edict confirmatory of religious penalties. A blasphemer 
was to have his tongue pierced with a hot iren, but all heretics were to be 
burnt alive, In Bordeaux, when Montaigne was seventeen years old, a revolt 
against taxation had been punished by filling the great square with gibbets 
upon which two hundred citizens were hanged, tearing one citizen asunder 
with four horses, breaking two upon the wheel, one of whom wore at the same 
time a red hot crown upon his head. ; 
Let me repeat here what I have said already in my Life of Palissy. Lknow 
no words that can depict the wretched state of the French people at this time. 
-Inecessant war had taken brave young men out of the fields, and left thousands 
of them dead on a foreign soil, or returned them to the country men of 
debauched lives, bullies, cripples. The immense cost of these wars hart been 
defrayed by oppressive taxes, recklessly imagined, cruelly enforced. The lust 
and luxury of a debased Court had grown fat for years upon the money ofthe 
poor, Almost every year saw the creation of new salaried officials, whom the — 
people had to carry on their backs, and pay besides for doing them the honour . 
to be burdens. The morals of the people were perverted, they gvere ims. 
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poverished, embittered, made litigious, "Sind devoured by lawyers before judgee 


of whom scarcely one in ten was unassailable by bribe. The Church was a 


-fwachine for burning heretics and raising tithes. Against the debasing in- 


fluence of a corrupt Court, which extended among all ranks of the nobility, and 
throngh them was displayed befdre the ignorant among their fhelds,—against 
the vice. bred in the camp and dispersed along the march of armies, or brought 
home by thousands of disbanded soldiers,—the Church, as a whole, made 
not one effort to establish Christian discipline. Pastors laboured only at the 
shegring of their flocks, bishofs received in }“!e and luxurious abodes their own 
large portion of the wool. Instead of dwelling in their bishoprics, and 
struggling Yor the cause of Christ, no less than forty of these bishops were at 
this time in Paris, holding their mouths op.n like dogs for bits of meat, and 
Mruggling for the cause of Guise or -Montmorenci. 

One or two passages in Montaigne’s Essays show that he had been at the 
Court of Henry 1]. ‘I have seen,” he says,' ‘Cour King Henry the Second, 
who could never hit on the right name ofa gentleman of Gascony, and did 
even call a lady waiting on the Queen by -ne general surname of her house, 
because that of her father was so harsh and hard to be remembered.” In 


another place? he names the Master of the Horse to Henry II. as the best 


rider he had known. After Henry IL had been accidentally killed by a 
lance-thrust at a tournament, in June "559, Montaigne, then twenty-six 
years old, was about the Court. We may not fairly infer presence at the 
accident from a passage*® in which Montaigne says, ‘there are other handy 
sports indiscreet, fond and sharp, just after the French manner, which I hate 
mortally; Ihave a tender and sensible shm. I have in my days seen two 
Princes of our royal blood brought to their graves for it. It is an ill-seeming 
thing for men in jest to hit, or in sport to strike one another.” [elsewhere he 
associates himself incidentally with the yeat.s wearing of mourning at the court. 

Francis II. was not sixteen when he sucx ceded Henry H.., and he was then 
already married to Mary Queen of Scots. He reigned only for a year and a half, 
but Montaigne followed the Court of Francis LH. into iobereine when, as he 
says,* “‘ being at Bar-le-Duc, 1 saw for the commendation of René the King 
of Sicily’s memory a picture which with his own hands he had made of 
himself, presented unto our king, Franc’s the Second.” The boy king 


_ Francis II. died on Gecember 5, 1560, and was succeeded by a brvther six 


years younger, who, as Charles 1X., was under guardianship of the Queen. 
mother, Catherine of Medicis. 

Catherine sought at first to secure the throne by staying the strife of parties, 
but. as the Chancellor ? Hopital said to tue Parliament of Paris, ‘‘ the Devil 
had taken care of the religious contests and there was no peace to be had,” 
‘There was civil war with its worst horrors, massacre, torture, and France over- 
run with lawless hordes, who slew and plundered in the name of God. 
Children played in the streets at Catholic and Huguenot, cursing one another, 
Bat to the outward ornament of Paris there was added in such days as these 
the first shaping of the Palace of the Tuileries, | 

That Montaigne before his retirement from the Parliament of Bordeaux had 
been in attendance also onthe Court of Charles 1X, is shown bya passage in his 
‘Essay concerning cannibals. ‘Three of that nation . ., . were at Rouen 
ih the time of our late King Charles the N‘uth, who talked with them a great 


while. ... . I talked a good while with one of them.” * Montaigne looked 


on the cannibals as less barbarous than his own people, torn as they were by 


the fury of civil war. “I think,” he said,® “there is more barbarism in eatir 5 
: 


men alive than to feed upon them being dead; to mangle by tortures an 


. 


gtorments% body full of lively sense, to goast him in pieces, to make dogs and 








eat 
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e@wine to gnaw and tear him in mammbcks:(as we have not only read bat seen 
very lately, yea, and in our own.memory, not amongst ancient enemies, but _ 
our neighbours and fellow-citizens, and which is worse under pretence of piefy 
and religion), than to roast-and eat him after he is dead.” $e ogee 

In August of the -year 1571, the wae of that inscription in the Chatean de 
Montaigne ia which, if it came really from his hand, Montaigne de claredt him- 
self to. have withdrawn from the turmoils of public life to freedom and peace, — 
‘Montaigne was in Paris arranging for the printing of the poems of his friend 
Etienne de Boétie. It was not the first occasioh of his coming into commu- 
-mication with the printers, for in 1569 he. had published, in accordance with 
the wishes of his father a translation of a book on Natural Theology by Ray- 
mond Sebond. The occasion of this publication and the character of the book | 
will be found described in the twelfth Essay of Montaigne’s Second Book. 
Not jong before his death the father had exhorted the son to translate this 
volume into French: the son had done so to the father’s satisfaction. Then 
the father had wished that the translation should be printed, and, Montaigne 
rear Atle pe it without delay, it had appeared in 1569. And now in August 

157% bay Se is engaged on the printing of the poems of Etienne de la Boetie. 
One of the dedications was to his friend the Chancellor ’H6pital. It was the 
time of the treacherous peace that preceded the Massacre on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, August 24,1572. First appeared, at the end of November 1571, a little 
volume of thirty-one leaves, announcing the verses that were not published 
until the following year, with a dedication dated September 1, 1572. The 
inscription in the chateau, dated at the end of February 1571, does therefore 
correspond to a turning-point in Montaigne’s life, when he withdrew to his manor- 
house resolved to possess his soul in patience, occupied himself at once with 
ious care of poems left by his dead friend—‘‘if,” he says,! “wth might and main 
had not upheld a friend of mine whom I have lately lost, he had surely been 
mangled and torn in a thousand shapes "—and at this time began to write his 
Essays. In the last chapter of their Second Book, printed in 1580, he says,? 
**T-am grown elder by seven or cight years since I began them ;” and in the 
nineteenth Essay of the First Book, he says, after giving the exact date of his 
birth, “it is but a fortnight since I was thirty-nine years old,” 5 which gives 
the middle of March 1572 as the time when that Essay was being written. 
The essay writing would have been begun, therefore, in 1571, and at a date 
later than his birthday in that year; perhaps after his return from Paris in 
November, and thus the writing of the First and Second Books did cover eight 
years of his life. 

But during those eight yor Montaigne did not wholly separate himself 
from the Court. Francis I. had established among the throng of attendants 
upon his Court a distinction between the old title of Valet of the Chamber and 
a new title of Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. This title had remained in 
use and was sought by French nobles. Now Montaigne wrote himself in 1580, 
on the title-page of the first edition of his Essays, Chevalier of the Order of 
St, Michael, and Genti/honeme de la Chambre du Rot. The same title is used 
in the second edition of the translation of Raymond Sebond, published in 
1581 ; but it was not used in the first edition, printed in 1569. We have seen | 
that Montaigne obtained the order of St. Michael in 1571, the year in which 
he began his Essays. The gentlemen of the king’s chamber were originally 
paid. Their number multiplied, and in the reign of Charles FX. their fiay-— 
ment was reduced by one-half. In 1577 the Venetian ambassadors at the 
Court of Henry III. reported them to be numberless, the distinction having — 
become much coveted ; and to most of them, under suck circumstances, as 
doubiless to Montaigne, the honour cerried no more with it¢han the right ofc 
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wearing the badge of a golden key that _ ified the privilege of access to” 
the presence of the king. M. aed one Griin, in his Pie Publique de Afichel 
Montaigne, has shown that a certain undated letter of counsel from Catherine 
de Medicis, which she speaks ot as having caused ‘ Montagne” to write 
that it may be read the. more fasily, was addressed, not to Charles IX., 
but, in August 1578, to Henry II1., and that her secretary ‘‘ Montagne” was a 
ha bah fe Montagne, a follower of the Guises, whose signature is wholly dif- 
ferent from that of Michel de Montaigne. Some writers had founded upon 
this document a supposition that Montaigne, when at the French Court, had 
acted as secretary fo the Queen-mother, Catherine of Medicis. There is no 
evidence to determine the year between 1571, when he began his Essays, and 
1580, when he published the First and Second Books of them, that Montaigne 
obtained his rank of gentleman of the king’s chamber. But there is evidence 
of substantial action by Montaigne in effort against civil war. De Thou used 
in his Memoirs information from Montaigne, and tells that when he asked 
Montaigne what he took to he the causes of the civil war, he ascribed them 
chiefly to the deadly feud between the Luke of Guise and the King of Navarre, 
between whom, said Montaigne, he had formerly (‘‘ aliquando ”) mediated 
when they were both at Court. ‘‘Some persuade me,” said Montaigne, in one 
af his earlier Essays,’ “to write the irs of my time, imagining I can see 
them with a sight less blinded by passion than other men, and perhaps nearer, 
by reason of the access which fortunehath given me to the chiefest of divers 
factions.” The time when the two great chiefs of faction were together in 
Paris was from 1572"to February 3, 1576, when Henry of Navarre shook off 
inaction, and escaped from Paris, whence he rode out as to a hunting-party, 
not to return until he came as King of France. Montaigne's intervention in 
the interest of peace belongs, therefore, to the time when he was writing the 
First. Book of his Essays. 
Another trace of Montaigne’s employment upon public affairs of his time has 
been found in MS. records of the Parliament of Bordeaux. On the 11th of May 
1574, he brought to the Parliament, of which he had been a member, letters 
from the Duc de Montpensier, and, after the letters had been read, made a 
jong speech, But there is no record of the purport of his mission. The Duc 
de Montpensier commanded one of the armies levied against the Huguenots, 
and operating in Poitou. Montaigne, no doubt, served in his army. The 
chief praise of a French gentleman, says Montaigne, is that he should be, in the 
old Roman sense, a valiant man. ‘* When after the phrase of our Court and © 
nobility we speak of a worthy man or an honest man, we thereby infer no 
other thing than a valiant man; after the usual Roman fashion. For the 
eneral denomination of virtue doth amongst them take her etymology of 
orce or might. The only proper and essential form of our nobility in France 
is military vocation.” ? Though he wrote of war like a philosopher, Montaigne 
liked the soldier better than the politician? and, with other French gentlemen, 
he may now and then have joined an army asa volunteer, 

‘The praise of Marie Gournay, his daughter by adoption, which is to be found 
in the seventeenth Essay of the Second Book,* was not in the edition of 1580; 
for he did not meet her until 1588. This passage was one of many afterwards 
inserted by Montaigne. _ , 7 
__ Having printed at Bordeaux, earlier in the year, that first edition, of which 
the pmeface was signed at Montaigne on the rst of March, of his Essays, not 

et containing the Third Book, Montaigne, now forty-seven years old, was 

yecome subject to the disease that tormented him in later life. “Iam grown _ 
elder,’’ he writes in the last of the Essays then published,’ “‘ elder by seven or 
eight years Since I pegan them, nor hath itebeen without some new purchase, 
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_ © E have, by the liberality of years, Acquainted myself with the stone-colic.” 
_ He travelled therefore to Italy to try the waters of different places famous for 
their baths. 2 a ee 
_» On the way a journal was kept, at first by a servant, afterwards by himself, 
without any thought at all of publication. M. Pranis, busy on a History 
of Perigord, having obtained leave of its occupant, M. le Comte de Ségur 
de la RKoquette, to search in the Chateau de Montaigne for records that 
would help him, was allowed to turn over the contents of an old chest of 
neglected papers, and found in it the original M'S., of 178 pages, which con- 
tained the journal of these travels of Montaigne. It was published in two small 
volumes in 1774, as Journal du Voyage de Michel de Afontaigne en Italie far . 
da Suisse et f Allemagne en 1580 ef 1581, avec des Notes par AL. de Querion, 
Montaigne left his chateau on June 22, 1580, was present for a short time’ at 
the siege of La Ftre, when the Comte de Grammont having been killed in the 
siege, Montaigne and other friends conveyed his body to Soissons. ‘'I 
assisted,” he says in the Third Book of his Esgrys,! ‘‘to convey the dead body 
of the Lord of Grammont from the siege of La Fére, when he was untimely 
slain, to Soissons. I noted that everywhere as we passed along we filled 
with lamentations and tears ali the people we met, by the only show of our 
convoy’s mourning attire, for the deceased man’s name was not so much as 
known or heard of about those quarters.” By September 5 Montaigne was 
only at Beaumont-sur-Oise ; thence he went on to Plombidres, where he stayed 
some days for the use of the waters. Travelling on through Switzerland he 
conversed there with the Protestant theologians to understand their religious 
point of view, but was not attracted to the theology of Calvin. He found 
much pleasure in the mountains and people of the Tyrol, and notes concerning 
them his common experience of the little faith a traveller should put in the 
opinions of others as to what will give him pieasure. In Italy, from Roveredo 
‘through Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, Montaigne hurried first to Venice, 
which he had ‘‘a great hunger to see.”’ Then his way was through Rovigo, 
Ferrara, Bologna, to Florence, where he found food and lodging bad, and 
was led to remark that he knew no people so wanting in handsome women as 
the Italians. We puts Florence far below Venice, and pairs it with Bologna. 
On November 30 he reached Rome, where he stayed five months. “I 
cannot,” he says,” ‘‘so often survey the vast tomb of that city, so great, so 
populous, and so puissant, but I as often admire and reverence the same. The 
care and remembrance of evils is recommended unto us. Now have I from 
my infancy been bred and brought up with these; I have had knowledge of 
the affairs of Rome, long time before I had notice of those of my house. 
I knew the Capitol and its platform before I knew Louvre, the palace of our 
kings in Paris, and the river Tiber before Seine.” ee 

At Rome Montaigne found his Essays under castigation. Their fame had 
siread quickly through France. They passed through four editions before 
Montaigne himself, in 1588, prepared a fifth in Paris, The Dominican, Sisto 
‘Fabri, the Pope’s  castigator of books, not reading French himself, had 
adopted the objections suggested to him: that Montaigne spoke several times 
of Fortune; that he quoted heathen poets; that he excused fulian the - 
Apostate, be believed that one in earnest prayer was not wicked while praying, 
he considered all capital punishment that added pains to death to be cruelty, 
and so forth, Montaigne wasadmonished to see to these things. Wren he 
left Rome, however, Brother Fabri excused himself for proposing expargation 
in the book of a good son’of the Church, but, he said, even bishops had their . 
Looks examined. Montaigne was not"to consider the corrections meant as 
censure. It was left to him to make such revision as was fit.® Montaigne 
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did. not trouble himself. But he may Ra these counsels in his mind 
when he wrote, in the ninth Essay of his Third Book,! ‘He that shall know 
how. little laborious I am and how framed after mine own fashion, will easily 
believe I would rather indite anew as many ether Essays than subject myself 
to trace these over again for this childish correction.” 3 
- Montajgne tells with great satisfaction? how much pleasure it gave him to be 
admiited as a Roman citizen in March 1581. In the journal of his travel we 
learn how much trouble he took to extractit from the Roman Senate. He owed 
it to the particular friendshis of Philip Masotti, the Pope’s majordomo, whe 
‘stirred the Pope, Gregory XIII, to press the Senate. Having secured the 
citizenship, Montaigne did not stay much longer in Rome, but, having paid his 
homage to the shrine at Loretto, travelled on to the baths of Lucca, While 
travelling in Italy he spoke and wrote Italian, and returned to French as soon 
as he was once more among Frenchmen. He was visiting Rome a second 
time when he received a letter from the Town Council of Bordeaux informing 
him that he had been elected Mayor of the town, and inviting his speedy 
return, . 

‘©The town council of Bordeaux,” he says in the Third Book of his 
Essays,® “chose me mayor of their city, being far fram France, bat farther 
from any such thought. I excused myself and would have avoided it, but they 
told me I was to blame, the more because the king’s commandment was 
already employed therein.” Montaigne left Rome on October 15, and reached 
his chateau on November 30, 1581, after seventeen months and eight days of 
travel, The king’s order to him to accept the mayoralty, expressed in friendly 
terms, was dated November 25, When the king next saw Montaigne, and 
told him that he liked his Essays, “ Then, sir,’’ he said, “you will like me; [ 
am my Essays.” The office of Mayor of Bordeaux now accepted by Montaigne 
was, he says, “‘a charge that should seem so much the more goodly because it 
hath neither fee nor reward other than the honour in the execution. It lasteth twa 

ears, but may continue longer by a second election, which seldom happeneth, 

‘o me it was, and never had been but twice before ; some years past tu the Lord 
of Lansac, and lately to the Lord of Biron, Marshal of France, in whose place 
I succeeded, and left mine to the Lord of Matignon, likewise Marshal of France.’ 
Montaigne’s re-election in August 1583 was due to the success of a journey of 
his to Court to maintain the interests of the citizens. The state of faction 
during the second mayoralty of Montaigne at Bordeaux inclined Henry IIL. 
towards the King of Navarre, while he was yielding to the Catholics, and 
as Montaigne was a good Catholic with much good-will to the King ol 
Navarre, this suited him. Montaigne received the King of Navarre as guest 
in his chateau on December 19, 1534. The governor of Guyenne, Marshal de 
Matignon, was also friendly to King Henry of Navarre. The Governor of 
Guyenne and Mayor of Bordeaux being thus in accord were able to neutralize 
the intolerant zeal of the Parliament of Bordeaux and maintain peace, In the 
last month of his mayoralty the plague was in Bordeaux and the surrounding 
country; Montaigne withdees from the town, and when he was invited tc 
‘return for the purpose of presiding over the election of his successor, he replied 
that he was ready to give his lite for their real service, but would wot risk 
dying of plague for a service such as that., He was ready, however, to mee! 
the town council at the nearest healthy village. He was quite right. Hk 
Essays give a vivid picture of what he had seen when the plague of 1585 wa: 
about him.‘ “ Behold these, because they die in one same month, children 
young, old, they are no more astonied, they are n& longer wept for. I saw 
some that feared to stay behind, as if they had been in some horrible solitude. 
Aad commfonly I knew no other care ampngst them but for graves, It mucl 
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qgrieved them to see the deau wa: .ane wattered over the fields, at the mercy of — 
_wild beasts which presently began to flock thither. Oh, how humane fantasies 
differ and are easily disjoined!. ... Some in good health digged already 
their graves, othersome, yet living, did go into them ; arid a day-ta cr of 
mine, as he was dying. with his own inde dnd feet pulled earth upon him 
and so covered himself,” a 7 @ ee) 
Quiet again for some time in his study, but still seeking to heal the wounds: 
of France, Montaigne once more, on October 24, 1587, received the King of — 
Navarre in his house. Ready to do good service, if 1t might be, as a messenger of 
peace, he wasin Paris in 1588 to bring out the filth edition of his Essays, when 
the Duke of Guise had entered Paris and defied the king. The is fe troops 
had been overpowered in the street fight of the barricades, and King Henry IT. 
had fled from Paris. Guise was master, and obtained from the king on Jay 19 
the Edict of the Union, which named the Duke of Guise Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdam, exacted a test of Catholicism from all holders of public 
offices, pledged the king to the suppression of heresy, and convoked the 
States General at Blois, In the tumults at Paris Montaigne was arrested as’ a 
royalist and sent to the Bastille, but released on the same day (July 10) by 
order of the Duke of Guise. Montaigne went to Blois during the sitting of 
the States General, though he had no official duty there. Doubtless he still 
sought opportunities of using the good influence that his moderation had secured: 
for him in preserving friendly access to tNe chiefs of hostile factions. 

It was in this year, 1588, when Montaigne was publishing the fifth edition of 
his Essays, the last published in his lifetime, enlarged by a Third Book and 
six hundred additions to the two first, that Marie de Jars de Gournay, then 
about twenty-four years old, having read the Essays, and being full of young 
enthusiasm for the spirit of their writer, travelled from Gournay in Picardy to 
Paris for the sole purpose of seeing the man who was the book. She was the 
daughter of Guillaume de Jars of Neufoi and Gournay, a gentleman who was 

_mending his fortune at Court, and had become Treasurer of the King’s House- 
hold when he died, and his widow retired, with a large family, to Gournay. 
There her daughter Marie devoted herself to books with a zeal not to be con- 
trolled. Without help of master or formal books of instruction, she taught 
herself Latin by comparing Latin texts with their translation, She made some 
little advance into Greek in the same way, studied history, geometry, physics, 
alchemy. She was eighteen when she read Montaigne’s Essays. e was 
twenty-four when, in Paris, she wrote to Montaigne, who was then fifty-five 
years old, a letter that brought him to visit her on the following day. The 
man was the book. He received Mile. de Gournay as his daughter by adoption, 
and after some months of friendship in Paris Montaigne visited the mother 
and daughter at Gournay. In the tribute to her which he has added to his 
Essay ' he speaks of her dread of his approaching end, ‘‘ by reason of the 
fifty-five years wherein her hap hath been to know me,” meaning that he was 
filty-five when she first knew him, in 1588, and with his life endangered by 
disease. The end was really near. He went back to Montaigne on August 2, 
1589 ; Henry III. was assassinated by the young Dominican Tacuues Clement, 
and Henry of Navarre became king. | - ae 
_ The king of Navarre, become Henry IV. of France, desired much to bring 
Montaigne to his Court, and wrote several letters, to the last of which, offering 
to defray his expenses, Montaigne wrote a gentle and manly reply in the®irae 
“spirit of the Essays. As the end approached he lost for three days the use 
of speech, and expressed his wishes by the pen. At last he asked his wife to 
call in neighbours of whom he wished to take leave, then took the Sacrament, 
amd at the lifting of the host feebly gose in his bed with hjs hands joined ig. 
prayer. In that act his spirit passed away, on the 13th of September, 1592. 
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- $Mlle. de Gournay, who had lost hef mother in the preceding ear, Wan 
summoned by Montaigne’s widow to her side. She remained with the widow 
amd daughter fifteen months, during which she busied herself in preparing a 
‘new edition of Montaigne'’s Essays. She was his first and his best editor, the 
first defender of his memory agaitist the hasty judgments of the world. 

“7 write my book,” said Montaigne,’ ‘‘to few men and to few years,” 
little truSting in men’s interest in man. But in the next century Huet recorded 
that there was no gentleman in France who had a few books and had not a 
Montaigne for one of them. * The interest in Montaigne cannot decline ; it 
must needs grow with the advance of civilization. The times are hardly yet 
ripe for the general and full appreciation of a man who took the balance 
for his emblem.? Few men have yet learnt that they must be content to 
remain ignorant of the unknowable, and upon many things must be con- 
tent to wait for light before they can be sure they see. Montaigne lived a 
natural life, and wrote and acted naturally. He is in no sympathy with the 
conventional lives of those pompous men who are ‘‘emprelated to their 
entrails,” and in whom “we cannot distinguish the skin from the shirt,’’ 
**T am,” he says, ** but in myself.”’* ‘‘ Our follies,” he says, “‘ make me not 
laugh, but our wisdoms do.” In his public life he was a negotiator, true 
to his own saying, ‘‘I would rather fail in my business than in myself.’ ® 
‘* All lawful intentions,” he says, ‘‘ are of themselves temperate... . . I will 
follow the best side to the fire, but not into it, if I can choose. If need require 
let Montaigne, my manor house, be swallowed up in public ruin; but if there 
he no such necessity, I will acknowledge myself beholden unto Fortune if she 
please to save it, and for its safety employ as much scope as my endeavours 
can afford me.”7 Here is one of the references to Fortune that troubled 
the Pope’s expurgator, who was troubled also at Montaigne’s saying that 
‘‘tortures are not essays of tiuth.”* Montaigne had observed that statesmen 
and other men are thwarted often when they have framed the wisest schemes ; 
or, as Burns put it, that | 

The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft agicy ; 


and that the most foolish counsels may lead to a prosperous issue, wherein men 
have ascribed to their own wisdom the effects of fortune.® But he allows of no 
blind fortune in affairs of men. Whatever happens, he says with our John Gower, 
mos Sumtus in causd, and recognizes the *‘ divinity that nae ee our ends.” For 
him God is a Spirit. ‘* We say that God feareth, that God will be angry, and 
that God loveth. They be all agitations and motions which, according to our 
form, can have no place in God, nor can we imagine them according to 
His... . . It is more by the means of our ignorance than of our skill that we 
are wise in heavenly knowledge. It is no marvel if our natural and terrestrial. 
means cannot conceive the supernatural or apprehend the celestial knowledge. 
Let us add nothing of our own unto it but obedience and subjection, for (as it 
is written) ‘I will confound the wisdom of the wise and destroy the understand- 
ing of the prudent. Whereis the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the 
disputer of this world. Hath not God made the wisdom of this world foolish- 
ness? For seeing the world by wisdom knew not God, in the wisdom of God 
it hath pleased Him, by the vanity of preaching, to save them that believe,’” ” 
Caiplics and Calvinists alike professed minutely to define the indefinable. 

 M6ntai knew where faith is above know e, but, taking the world as it 
was, sought peace in obedience to authority. My reason,” he said, ‘‘is not 
framed to bend or stoop, but my knees ore." 2 He saw through the false 
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adulation of kings, and said there are “none of us but would be worse than ~ 
kings if subject to the same rascally flattery.” It is their misfortyne that 
they miss true praise.) ** Their plausible facility to bring all under, and 
subject men’s minds, is an enemy to all manner of pleasure. It is a kind of 
sliding, and not a going; it is tc sleep, and* not to live.’?  ‘* Princes,” he 
siid,® ‘dome much good if they do me no hurt.” ‘‘ We owe a like obedience 
and subjection to a kings, for it respects their office; but estimation and 
affection, we owe it only to their virtue. If they be unworthy, we are to 
endure them patiently, to conceal their vices, and to aid their indifferent actions 
with our commendations as long as their authority hath need of our assistafice ; 
and that ought to be ascribed urto public order. But our commerce with 
them being ended, there is no reason we should refuse the unfolding of our felt 
wrongs unto justice and our liberty.” ‘‘The souls of emperors and cobblers 
are all cast in the same mould... .. The same reason that makes us chide 
and brawl and fall out with any of our neighbours, causeth a war to follow 
between princes; the same reason that makes us whip or beat a lackey, maketh 
n prince (if he apprehend it) to spoil or waste a whole province.” ‘* Only 
humility and submission is able to make a perfect honest man.”® A good 
king might do much by goodness and justice. ‘* The first that shall be advised 
by these means to thrust himself into favour and credit, I am much deceived 
if, in part payment, he get not the start of his fellows. Force and violence 
can do very much, but never al} We*see merchants, country justices and 
artificers to march cheek by jow! with our nobility in valour and military 
discipline. They perform honourable combats both public and private. They 
batter and defend towns and citier in our present wars. A prince smothere 
his commendation in this throng. “et him shine over others with humanity, with 
truth, loyalty, temperance, above all with justice, marks nowadays rare, unknown 
and exiled. It is only the people’s will wherewith he may effect what he 
pleaseth ; and no qualities can allure their will so much as they, as being the 
profitablest for them: MiAil est tam populare quam bonitas; Nothing is so 
popular as goodness is.” 7 : 

Again and again Montaigne touches on the cruelties, the discords, the 
widespread corruption of his times, in which every man ‘‘ was haprly on 
the point of overthrow.’’% Civilization had fallen so low by the habit of 
rapine that attended a civil war in which marauding. bands put peasants 
to cruel torture to extract ransom from them,® that common theft was 
habitual among gentlemen’s sons, with a licentiousness unmannerly and 
cruel. But amidst the loosening of all ties of social order and of true religion, 
Montaigne saw safety only in obedience to law and authority. In that 
respect his bias was strongly conservative.47 Men never agree, and always 
hold the last opinion to be infallidle.* We shape God to our own imagina- 
tion, when ‘‘ to honour him whom we have made is far from honouring Him 
who hath made us,”"4 Even if here we could see all, we should see only a part 
of the whole work of God. ‘‘ Most of the occasions of this world’s troubles 
are grammatical.’’'5 In actual religion we are inferior to Turks and Pagans. 
Let us, to avoid division, accept the commands of constituted authority, 
go the appointed way,” secure at least against ‘‘the dreadful error and horrible 

rkness of irreligion.”?8 Montaigne objected to Marot’s versification of the 
Psalms as desecrating mysteries.'® He said playfully that it took him some 
time to get over Pope Gregory’stacteration of the Calendar.° His was a ghilo- 
sophical mind with a distinctly conservative bias. In the midst of civil wars 
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in the name of religion he distrusted ‘‘ Reformation by the utmost deforma- 
tion.”! ‘6 God,” he said, “‘is not satisfied by religious belief without morals." # 
‘¢Every man runneth out and unto what is to come, because no man is yet 
come into himself.’5 The elevation of man is by God only.‘ For himself, 
he said, he was easily led, would like to follow some one who was sure of his 
opinions,; ‘‘my own are slippery, but I do not change, for so are their 
opposites.”* The laws have chosen us a side to follow, and appointed us a 
master to obey.® 

Law is not justice: whoscever goeth to law doth in the end lose by it’ 
Montaigne tells how a servant of his found a man dangerously wounded in 
a neighbouring wood and left him to die, dread of the law staying an act of 
Christian mercy. There are too many laws, there is too much defining. 
Whatever is cut into powder is confused. Multiplying definitions has caused 
more instead of less need of advocates and judges.® There is more ado to 
interpret interpretations than to interpret things.’ In his own life he never 
went to law.! Statecraft is not obedient to conscience.}* ‘‘ Our manners are 
exceedingly corrupted, and with a marvellous inclination bend towards worse 
and worse. Of our laws and customs many are barbarous, and divers 
monstrous ; notwithstanding, by reason of the difficulty to reduce us to better 
estate, and of the danger of this subversion, if I could fix a peg into our wheel 
and stay it where it now is, I would willingly do it.” ® 

Montaigne was in stature under thé mean, which he gives as one reason for 
riding. ‘‘ Going afoot I shall dirty myself up to the waist; and little men 
going along our streets are subject (for want of martial appearance) to be jostled 
or elbowed.”’!4 His face was not fat but full,” with very thick moustaches.'® 
His sight was quick, but easily wearied,/? and so impatient of the sunlight, fire- 
light, or any glare, that in reading he would place a plate of green yiass over 
his book.!8) His hands were so stiff that he could hardly write for himself; he 
could not mend a pen, could not well close a letter, and was never a good 
carver at table.® He was lively and quick of speech, but unapt, for want of 
memory, to follow a long charge.” Of his personal life many minute detatls 
will be found in chapter xiii. of his Third Book.*4 He dressed like his father,™ 
went on with his father’s building at Montaigne™ and had his boys lived he would 
have trained them in his father’s way. He sought to possess his soul in peace 
and perfect freedom,—his childhood had been free from subjection,—with a 
calm life, that he calls lazy, and a straight course.» 

His love of liberty was strong and fearless; it gave simplicity and 
sincerity of speech even before princes. ‘I am so besotted,” he says, ** unto 
liberty, that should any man forbid me the access to any one comer of the 
Indies, I should in some sort live much discontented. And so long as I 
shall find land or open air elsewhere, I shall never lurk in any place where 
I must hide myself.” ‘I can do nothing which may enthral me to others. 
If I did serve, I would speak plain truth.”” Of his plain speaking in 
negotiation he says, ‘‘this hath been hitherto with so good hap (for surely 
fortune is in these matters a principal actor) that few have dealt between party 
and party with less suspicion and more inward favour. I have in all my 
proceedings an open fashion, easy to insinuate and give itself credit at first 
acquaintance.’’ 73 On one occasion he protected his home by the frankness 
with -hich he took enemies at their wor7 ‘“ troop of men came singly 
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‘running into his courtyard, as if for “refuge from pursuit, but with the design 
of seizing his manor-house. When the men were all drawn up, énstead of 
giving the word for attack, their leader, ashamed, as he afterwards said, to 
retarn kindness with outrage, trotted them away. On another occasion he 
was seized by a band of marauders in a’ dangerous pat of the country, 
stripped of all he had, made prisoner, and likely to be shot. His philpsophical 
good humour under such circumstances won not only his release, but the 
careful collection and restoration to him of his goods.) Montaigne’s house 
remained safe while other manors were laid wa$te, and was used asa plgce of 
shelter for the goods of others.* In another way Michel Montaigne showed 
his fortitude, by keeping ten hours in the saddle in defiance of violent pain 
from the passage of a stone ;* and when nearly killed by a horse accident he 
made a philesephical analysis of his condition.* ‘It is fear,” he said,* “T 
stand most in fear of." And “who feareth to suffer, suffereth already because 
he feareth.” ® 

On horseback Montaigne’s mind was active, and while riding he shaped 
many of his Essays,” 

For the language in which he sought to utter his mind, he said,® * It 
is a natural, sunple and unaffected speech that I love, so written as it is 
spoken, and such upon the paper as it is in the mouth, a pithy, sinewy, 
full, strong, compendious, and material speech, not so delicate and affected 
as vehement and piercing, Rather difftcult than tedious, void of affectation, 
free, louse, and bold, that every member of it seem to make a body; not 
pedantical, nor friav-like, nor lawyer-like, but rather downright, soldier-like.” 
“To must walk with my pen as I go with my feet.’’% He would let his 
mind move with its own natural step, not the steps of the dancing school, 
or as those who “leap on horseback because they are not strong enough in 
their Jegs to march on foot.”?° When he began he wrote short chapters, 
but afterwards conlemned the frequent interruption of thought and made the 
chapters longer, ‘* The titles of my chapters embrace not always the matter, 
they often but glance at it by some mark." He liked free movement, and 
looked to be read through. 


There is a grace in Montaigne’s simplicity, a mixture of the Latin train- 
ing with the homely vigour i his country speech, that no translation fairly 
reproduces. But Jolin Ilorio’s Elizabethan vigour, in an English almost 
contemporary with Montaigne’s French, gives us the nearest attainable equi- 
valent. Florio nods sometimes ; and even mistranslates; and now and then 
entangles his translation into knots not easy to unravel; but he can be 
homely, pithy, idiomatic, and in some of Montaiyne’s finest passages has 
nobly caught the spirit of his author. He is given here without omissions 
of any kind. Montaigne, in philosophical disclosure of himself, enters now 
and then upon what is now forbidden ground. But since the chief worth of 
the book lies in the complete sincerity with which it sets forth the whole inner 
life of a true, thoughtful man, 1 have not changed or dropped a word of it. 
But, again, let it be said that, however full of delight for desultory reading, the 
full enjoyment of Montaigne is reserved for those who read his Essays through 
attentively. One may live long in the world and never come to know even a 
near friend as completely as one may know Montaigne by an attentive reading 
of his Esaays. ‘ 


Giovanni, or John, Florio was an Ita‘ian born in London at the end of the 
reign of King Edward VI. Ifis paremts had lived in the sneer weles of 
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the Adda, in the province of Valtellina. There they had joined the Reformers, 
and had been driven from their home by persecution. They found shelter in 
Erfgland when the Reformers, through the young King Edward, maintained, 
as they said, ‘‘ the sy ae and the Word of God, not the decrees and constitu. 
tions of the Bishop of Rome.” But about a year after Giovanni’s birth King 
Edward died, and with Queen Mary a reaction came. The Florios then 
"hag England and remained in France till the accession of Elizabeth. 

orn in London of [Italian parents, bred in France until six years old, and 
then restored to England, Flo ri$ thenceforth Jooked upon England as his home. 
We worked hard and throve, found friends among the wits, and married the 
sister of one of the chief poets of the day, Samuel Daniel, a poet whose wok 
abounds in evidences of familiarity with the Italian literature then influencing 
English taste. In a Rose Daniel who became Rose Florio some writers 
suppose themselves to have discovered the Rosalinde of Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Catendar. ‘*Roseand Edmund,” said the Rev. N. J. Halpin, ‘‘ were thrown 
together under circumstances every way favourable to the development of love 
in a breast so susceptible as that of the ‘ passionate shepherd.’” Since there are 
no ‘‘circumstances ” other than imagined, it is a poor imagination that cannot 
see them to be in every way favo urable to any given theory. John Florio was 
of about Spenser's age. He studied at Oxford; so did Samuel Daniel, aud 
Daniel became a good Italian scho jar. ‘“* What more natural,” says Mr. 
Halpin, “than that Rose should have Shared her brother’s pleasant study and, 
in company with him and Spenser, accepted the tuition of John Florio?” 
But Rosalinde left Colin Clout for Menalcas. So Rose Daniel left Spenser 
for Florio ; and Rosalinde of the Shepherds Calendar reappears as Mirabella 
in the Fuerte Queene, But Mirabella was married to a fool; therefore Florio 
is a fool. And Florio, in a dedication to the second edition of his Dictionary 
in I 308 attacks the shortcomings of the stage and one dramatist by whom 
he had been ridiculed upon the stage. Must not that dramatist have been 
Shakespeare ? and had not Florio, therefore, been ridiculed, some six years 
before, as the Holofernes of Lowve’s Labour's Lost, and also as Don Adriano de 
Armado? These are the critic’s pl easures of imagination, 

Mr. Halpin goes on: ‘Should further proof be needed that Florio, Holo. 
fernes, and Armado form a dramatic trinity in unity, we can find it in the per- 
sonal appearance of the Italian. There was something amiss with the face of 
the Resolute, which could not escape the observation of his friends, and 
less his enemies. A friend and former pupil of his own—-Sir Wilham 
Cornwallis—speaking in high praise of Florio’s translation of Montaigne, 
observes: ‘* It is done bya fellow less beholden to Nature for his fortune than 
to wit; yet lesser for his face than his fortune. The truth ts, he looks more | 
like a good fellow than a wise man; and yet he is wise beyond either his 
fortune or education.”” Now, there is in Love's Labour's Lost some jesting at the 
face of Holofernes. 

Florio, like most men about the Court of Elizabeth, abounded in the 
conceits of Euphuism. They were not characteristic of the man, but of 
the time. He played on his name of Florio, took a flower for his emblem, and 
wrote under his portrait: 

Floret adhuc, et adhuc florebit : floreat ultra 

Florius hac specie floridus,- optat amans, 
He played on his name in the titles of his books: rigst Frurts, Second Fruits, 
Garden of Recreation. Now, Spenser wyites of Rosalinde’s love for Menalcas: 
© Go tell the lass her Flower is wox a weed.” 

Jo this, and morg than this, Mr. Grosart replies, in his recent edition of 
Spenser, that there was no Rose Daniel. Florio was twice married, and his 
first wife may have been Daniel’s sister; but his second wife was the wife Rose, 
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and she was a Rose Spicer, to whom Florio was married o1. _ 





pee years after Spenser's death. This was the ‘ beloved wife Rose ” of 
orio’s will, One of Mr. Halpic's arguments was that Menalcas means 
** Resolute.” But the Shepherds Calendar was published in 1579, and 
Florio did not sign himself the Kesolute before the year 1598, nineteen. years 
afterwards. ° 
John Florio, as a young man, lived and studied at Oxford. About the time 
when Spenser was leaving Cambridge, Florio became tutor to a young 
Mr. Barnes, son of the Bishop of Durham. Two years afterwards, ime 1575, 
at the age of about twenty-six, he vroduced his first book, called ‘* Florio his 
First Fruites; which yeelde fanijliar Speech, merie Prouerbes, wittie Sen- 
tences, and golden Sayings. Als. a perfect Introduction to the Italian and 
English Tongues.’”” He was then establishing himself as a teacher of Italian, 
and won favour by showing his skill in the fashionable kind of wit. 
Lyly's Eufhues appeared in the wext year, 1579; and the first edition of 
fontaipne’s Essays was published at Bordeaux in 1580. When John Florio 
published his /ixst Fruits, dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, Shakespeare was 
at Stradford, a boy of fourteen. Three years later, in 1581, Florio, aged about 
twenty-nine, was admitted a member of Magdalen College, and recognized as 
teacher of French and Italian in the University of Oxford. Ten years later 
appeared ‘ Florio’s Second Frutes, To which is annexed his Garnien of Re- 
creation, yeelding six thousand Italian Prouerbs.”” (4t0, 1591.) Shakespeare 
had then been learning his art in the playhouse for about five years, and was 
beginning. or about to begin, writing plays of his own. Then came Fiorio’s 
Italian and English Dictionary, called 4 Mord of Words, of which there was 
an edition, with his portrait, publiched in 1611 as ‘¢ Queen Anna’s new World 
of Words, or Dictionary of the Titian and Engiish Tongues, collected and now 
newly much augmented.” At the end of Elizabeth's reign, in 1603, appeared 
the first edition of Florio’s chief work, his translation of Montaigne. Under 
one I, Florio was attached to the Court as French and Italian tutor to 
-rince Henry; he taught languages also to the Queen, whom he served as 
Clerk of the Closet, while serving the King also as a Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, He lived throughout the reign of James, and died of the plague in 
the autumn of 1625. Throughout life he: was zealous for religion, and most 
loyal to the land of his adoption. And England has adopted him, This book, 
that was enjoyed by Shakespeare .nd Ben Jonson, will always bring us nearer 
to Montaigne than the best possible transiation by a later hand. 
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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 


IR EADER, toe here a well-meaning Rooke, It doth at the first entrance 

XN forewarne thee, that in contriving the same T have proposed unto mys 
selfe no other than a famibar and private end: T have no respect or considera. 
tion at all, either to thy service, or to my glory: my forces are nut capable of 
any such desseigne. J have vowed the same to the particular commodity of 
my kinsfolks and friends: to the end, that losing me (which they are likely to 
doe ere long), they may therein find some lineaments of my conditions and 
humours, and by that meanes reserve more whole, and more lively foster the 
knowledge and acquaintance they have had of me. Tlad my intention beene 
to fore-tal and purchase the world’s opinion and favour, I would surely have 
adorned myselfe more quaintly, or kept a more prave and solemne march. — I 
wesire therein to be delineated in mine owne genuine, simple and ordinarie 

| iaaition, without contention, art or study; for ic is myselfe T pourtray. My 

imperfections shall therein be read to the life, and my naturall forme discerned, 
so farre forth as publike reverence hath permitted me. For if my fortune had 
beene to have lived among those nations which yet are satd to live under the 
sweet liberty of Nature’s first and uncorrupted lawes, I assure thee, I would 
most willingly have pourtrayed myselMe filly and naked. Thus, gentle 
Reader, mvselfe am the groundworke of my booke: it is then no reason thou 
shouldest employ thy time about se fiivolcus and vaine a sulyect. 


Vherefore fares ell. 


From MONTAIGNE, 
The First of March, 1530. 


The Essayes 


of 


Michael Lord 


of Montaigne. 


Che Hirst BWooke. 


CHAPTER I. 
By divers meanes men come untoa like end, 


‘THE most usuall way to appease those | 
minds we have offended (when re- | 
venge lies in their hands, and that we 

stand at their mercy) is, by submission to) 

move them to commiiseration and pitty : | 

Neverthelesse, courage, constancie, and re- 

solution (meanes altogether opposite) have 

sometimes wrought the same effect. Edward 
the black Prince of Wales (who so long. 
governed our Country of Guienne, a man: 

Whose conditions and fortune were accom- | 

panied with many notable parts of worth 

and magnanimitie) having beene grievously 
offended by the Limosins, though he by | 
maine force tooke and entered their Citie, 
could by no meanes be appeased, nor by ' 
the wailefull out-cries of all sorts of people 

{as Of men, women, and children) be moved | 

lo any pitty, they prostrating themselves to- 

the comgnon slaughter, crying for mercy, 
and humbly submitting themselves at his— 
feet, untill such time as in triumphant 

Manner passing thorow their Citie, he per-* 

ceived three French Gentlemen, who alone, 

withan incredible and uadaunted boldnesse, ‘ 


‘tation. 


‘notable a vertue, did first abate the dint of 


his wrath, and from those three began to 
relent, and shew mercy to all the other in- 
habitants of the said towne, Scanderbeg, 
Prince of Epirus, following one of his 
souldiers, with purpose to kill him, who by 
all means of humilitie, and submisse en- 
treatie, bad tirst offered to pacifie him, in 
such an unavoidable extremitie, resolved at 
last, resolutely to encounter hiny with his 
sword in his band. ‘This resolution did 


immediately stay his Captains fury, who 


seeing him undertake so honourable an 
attempt, not only forgave, but received bin 
into grace and favour, ‘This example may 


haply, of such as have not knowne the 
} Ms 8 
‘prodigious force aud matchless valour of 


the said Prince, admit another interpre- 
The Emperor Conradus, third of 
that name, having besieged Guelpbe, Duke 


“of Bavaria, what vile or Dase sauisfaction 


soever was offered him, would yeeld to no 
other milder conditions, but only to suffer 


‘such Gentleewomen as were with the Duke 


in the Citie (their honours safe) to issue out 


‘of the Towne afoot, with such things as 


they could carry about them. They with 


‘anunrelenting courage advised and resolved 


themselves (neglecting all other riches or 


gainstood the enraged violence, and made jewels) to carry their husbands, their chil- 


head “gai 
armie. The consideration and respect of so_ 


ast the furie of his victorious, dren, and the Duke himselfe, on their 


backs : The Emperour perceiving the quaintes 
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nesse of their device, tooke so great pleasure | he caused him to be stripped, and by his 
| 





aut it, that hee wept for joy, and forthwith | executioners to betaken and cragged thorow 
converted that former inexorable rage, and! the Citie most ignominiously, and cruelly 
mortal! hatred he bare the Duke, into so{ whipping him, charging him besides wit 

milde a relenting and gentle kindnesse, that; outragions and contumelious speeches, All 
thence forward he entreated both him and | which notwithstanding, as one no whit dis- 
his with all favour and courtesie. Either! mayed, he ever shewed a constant and 
of these wayes might easily perswade mee: ! resolite heart; and with a cheerefull and 
for } am much inclined to mercie, and) bold ccuntenance went on still, houdly re- 
affected to mildnesse. So it is, that in mine ! counting the honourable and glori sus cause 
opinion, To should more naturally stoope! of his death, which was, that he would - 
unto compassion, than bend to estimation, | never consent to yeeld his Country isto the 
Yet is pitty held a vicious passion among ; hands of a cruell tyrant, menacing him with 
the Stoicks. ‘They would have us aid the > an imminent punishment of the Gods, 
afflicted, but not to fains, and co-suffer with | Dionysius plainly reading in Ins Souldicrs 
them. These examples seeme fittest for! lookes, that in lieu of animating them with 
mee, forsomuch as these minds are seenc to | braving his conquered cnemie, they in con- 


t 


be assaulted and environed by these two; tempt of him, and scorn of his trtumph, 


meanes, in undauntedly suffering the one, ! 
and stooping under the other, It may per- | 
adventure be said, that to yecld ones heart | 
uuto commiserition, is an effect of facility, | 
tendernesse, and meeknesse : whence it pro- , 
ceedeth, that the weakest matures, as of: 
women, children, and the vulgar sort are ; 
more subject unto it But (having con-: 
temned teares and wailings) to yeeld unto: 
the onely reverence of the sacred Lnage of | 
vertue, is the effect of a couragious and im- , 
ployable minde, holding a masculine and | 
constant vigour, in honeur and affection, , 
Notwithstanding, amazement and admira- | 
fon may in jesse generous minds worke the | 
like effect. Witnesse the ‘Thebanes, who | 
having acensed and indited their Captaines, 
as of a capitall crime, forsomuch as they 
had continued their charge beyond the time 
prescribed them, absolved and quit: Pelo- 
pidas of all punishment, because he sub- 
missively yeelded under the burden of such 
objections, and to save himselfe, imployed 
no other meanes, but suing-requests, and 
demisse intreaties ; where on the contrary, 
Spaminondas boldly relating the exploits | 
utchieved by him, and with a fierce and | 
arrogant manner upbraiding the people with | 
them, had not the heart so much as to take | 
their lots into his hands, but went his way, | 
and owas freely absolved; the assembly : 
much commending the stoutuesse of his: 
courage. Dionysias the elder, after Jong- | 
lingering and extreme difficulties, having | 
taken the Citte of Reggio, and in it the: 
(laptaine Phyton (a worthy honest man), 


an em ee 


ewe ee eee 


seemed by the astonishment of so rare a 
vertue, to be moved with compassion, and 
inclined to mutinie, yea, and to free Phyton 
from out the hands of his Sergeants or 
Guard, caused his torture to cease, and 
secretly sent him to be drowned in the sea. 
Surely, man is a wonderfull, vaine, divers, 
and wavering subject: it is very bard to 
ground any directly-constant and uniforme 
judgement upon him. Behold) Pompey, 
who freely pardoned all the Citie of the 
Mamertines (against which he was grievously - 
enraged) for the love of the magnanimitie, 
and consideration of the exceeding vertue 
of Zeno, one of their fellow-citizens, who 
tooke the publike fault wholly upon him- 


_gelfe, and desired no other favour, but alone 


to beare the punishment thereof; whereas 
Sylaes host having used the like vertue in 
the Citte of Perugia, obtained nothing, 
neither for himself, nor for others. And 
directly against my first example, the huar- 
diest amongst men, and so gracious to the 
vanquished, Alexander the great, after 
many strange difficulties, forcing the Citie 
of Gaza, encountred by chance with Betis, 
that commanded therein, of whose valour 
(during the siege) be had felt wonderfull 
and strange exploits, being then alone, for- 
saken of all his followers, his armes all- 
broken, all-besmeared with bloud and 
wounds, hghting amongst a number of 
Macedonians, who pell-mell Jaid stilt upon 
him ; provoked hy so deare a victorie (for 
among other mishaps he had newly received 
two hurts in his body) said thus unto him; 


who had so obstinately defended tne same, : ‘‘ Betis, thou shalt not die as thou wouldest : 
watild needs shew a tragicell example of | for make account thou must indure all the 
revenge. First, he told him, how the day torments may possibly bee devised or in- 
before, be had caused his sonne and all his‘ flicted upon a caitife wretch, as thou art.” 
kinsfolkes to be drowned, ‘lo whom Phyton, | But he, for all his enemies threats, without 
stoutly out-sturing him, answered nothing, | speaking one word, returned ofily an 
but that they were more happy than him- | assured, stemne, and disdainefull counten- 
selfe by the space of one day. Afterward: ance upon him; which silent obstinacie 
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Alexander noting, said thus unto himselfe : | hame entitled malignitie : for, itis a qualitie 
‘* What? weuld bee not bend his. knee? | ever hurtfull, ever sottish; and as ever base 
could he not utter one suppliant voyce? [I | and coward, the Stoikes inhibit their Eiders 
will assuredly vanquish his silence, and if I | and Sages to be therewith tainted, or have 
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cannot wrest a word from him, I will at 
Jeast make him to sob or groane.”” And 
converting his anger into rage, commanded 
his heeles to bee through-pierced, and so all 
alive with a cord through them, to,be torne, 
mangie@, and dismembered at a carts-taile. 
May it be, the force of his courage, was so 
naturall and peculiar unto him, that be- 


cause he would no-whit admire him, he} 
respected him the lesse? or deemed he it so | 


proper unto himselfe, that in his height, he 
could not without the spight of envious 
passion, endure to see it in an other? or 
was the naturall violence of his rage in- 
capable of any opposition? surely, had it 
received any restraint, it may be supposed, 
that in the ransacking and desolation of the 
Citie of Thebes, it should have felt the 
same ; in seeing so niany Worthies lost, and 
valiant men put to the sword, as having n& 
meanes of publike defence ; for above six 
thousand were slaine and massacred, of 
which not one was seene, either to run 
away, or. beg for grace. But on the con- 
trary, some here and there seeking to affront, 
and endeavouring to check their victorious 


enemies, urging and provoking them to. 


force them die an honourable death. Not 
one was seene to yeeld, and that to his last 
gaspe did not attempt to revenge him- 
selfe, and with all weapons of dispaire, with 
the death of soine enemie, comfort and 
sweeten his owne miserie, 


or pitie, nor might one day suffice to mlut 
or asswage his revengefull wrath, ‘This 
butcherous slaughter continued unto the 
last drop of any remaining bloud; where 
none were spared but the unarmed and 
naked, the aged and unpotent, the women 
and children ; that so from amongst them, 
they might get thirtie thousand slaves. 


Fe ETAT 


CHAPTER If. 
Of Sadnesse ar Sorrowe. 


A.7@ man is more free from this pas- 
sion than I, for [ neither Jove nor 
regard it: albeit the world hath 

undertaken, as it were upon covenant, fo 

Brace it with®a particular favour. There- 

with they adorne age, vertue, and con- 

Science. Oh foolish and base ornament! 

The Mtalians have more properly with it's 


Yet conld not. 
the affliction of their vertue find any ruth 


| any feeling of it. But the Storie saith ; that 
| Psamneticus king of Atgypt, having been 
‘defeated and taken by Cambises king of 
) Persia, seeing his owne daughter passe be- 
‘fore him in base and vile aray, being sent 
to draw water from a well, his friends weep- 
ing and wailiug about him (he with his eyes 
' fixed on the ground, could not be moved to 
i utter one word), and shorty after beholding 
, his sonne led to execution, held still the same 
i undaunted countenance: but perceiving a 
| familiar friend of his haled amongst the cap- 
‘tives, he began to beat his head, and burst 
‘forth into extreame sorrow, ‘Vhis might 
well be compared to that which one of our 
; Princes was lately seene to doe, who being 
_at Trent, and receiving newes of his elder 
“brothers death; but such a brother as on 
chim lay all the burthen and honour of hic 
house; and shortly after tidings of his 
-yonger brothers decease, who was his second 
hope; and having with an unmatched coun- 
‘tenance and exemplar constancie endured 
these two affronts; it fortuved not long 
vafter, that one of his servants dying, he by 
this latter accident suffered himselfe to be so 
far transported, that quitting and forgetting 
his former resolution, he so abandoned him- 
-selfe to all manner of sorrow and griefe, 
that some argued, only this last mischance 
‘had toucht him to the quicke: but verily 
‘the reason was, that being otherwise full, 
and over-pluoged in sorrow, the least sur- 
charge brake the bounds and barres of 
patience, “The bke might ([f say} be judgea 
of our storie, were it not it followeth, that 
’Cambises inquinng of Psamneticus, why he 
-was nothing distempered at the misfortune 
of his sonne and daughter, he did so inypa- 
-tiently beare the disaster of his friend: ‘‘ It 
is,” answered he, ‘' because this Jast dis- 
‘pleasure may be manifested by weeping, 
‘whereas the two former exceed by much, 
iall meanes and compasse to bee expressed 
i by teares.“’ The invention of that ancient 
; Painter might happily fit this purpose, who 
in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, being to repre- 
sent the gricfe of the by-standers, according 
to the qualitie and interest each one bare 
| for the death of so faire, so young and inno- 
‘cent a Lady, having ransacked the utmost 
‘ skill and effects of his art, when he came to 
the Virgin’ father, as if no countenance 
were able to represent that degree of sorrow, 
che drew him with a vaile over his face. 
i And that is the reason why our Poets faine 
, Miserable Niobe, who first having lost seven 
 sonnes, and immediately as many daughters, 
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as one over-burthened with their losses, 64 : miserably from me 

have been transformed into a stone ; | This bereaves ali sense: for I can nosooner 
Eie thee my sweet heart, but I wot not one word 


(cual. 11. 








Diviguisse mattis :' | to speak amazed. 
And grew as hard as stone, ' Tongue-tide as in trance, while a sprightly thin 
But miseric and moane, { flume 


. : | Flowes in all my joynts, with a selfe-resounding 
Thereby to expresse this mournfull silent. Both my eares ea with a night redoubled 


stupiditic, which so doth pierce us, when! Hoth mine eies are veild. 
accidents surpassing our strength orewhelme - | 

us. Verily the vigience of a griefe, being 
extreme, must needs astonie the mind, and | 
hinder the liberty of her actions, As it 


Nor is at in the liveliest, and most ardent 
heat of the fit, that wee are able toudisplay 
our plaints and perswasions, the soule being 


~hapneth at the sudden alarum of same bad» 


tidings, when we shall feele our selves sur- 


prised, benummed, and as it were deprived . 
of all motion, so that the soule bursting . 


afterward forth into teares and complaints, 


then aggravated with heavie thoughts, and 
the body suppressed and languishing for 
love, And thence is sometimes engendered 
that casuall faintnes, which so unseasonably 


'surpriseth passionate Lovers, and that chil- 
seemeth at more ease and libertie, to loose, : 


nesse, Which by the 


to cleare and dilate it selfe. 


Livia vir tandem voc laxata dolore est 34 
And scarce at Just for speach, 
By griefe was made a breach, 


In the warres which king Ferdinando ; The surprize of an unexpected pleasure 
made against the widow of John king of | @:tonieth us alike. 
Hungaria, about Buda; a man at armes |, : ; ent: 2s: 
was particularly noted of all men, forso- | ee Troe circate 
much as in a certaine skirmish he had! Arma amens tidit, magnis exterrita mronstris, 


hese ay ees - i Diviguit visu in medio, calor ossa religiat, 
shewed exceeding prowesse of his body,  jaditur, et longy rix tandem tempore fatur? 


and though unknowne, being slaine, was When she beheld me come, and round about 
highly commended and much bemoaned of , Senselesse saw Trojan armes, she stood afraid 
all; but yet of none so greatly as of a) Stone-still atso strange sights : life heat flew out. 
Germane Lord, called Raisciac, as he that: She faints: at last, with long pause thus she said, 
was amased at so rare vertue: his body! ; 
hemp recovered and had off, this Lord, led! Besides the Romane Ladie, that died for 
by acommon curiositie, drew neere unto it, | OY 10 See her sonpe returne alive fr om the 
to sec who it might be, and having caused | battell of Canna, Sophocles and Dionysius 
him to be disarmed, perceived bin to be his | the ‘Tyrant, who deceased through over- 
own sonne; which krowne, did greatly | gladnes: and Talva, who died in Corsica, 
augment the compassion of all the camp 


Cure leves loguuntur, ingentes stupent' 
Light cares can freely speake, 
Great cares heart rather breake. 


,;Teading the newes of the honours the 
he only without framing word, or closing, Roman Senate had conferred upon him : 
his eves, but earnestly viewing the dead , [tis reported that in our age, Pope Leo the 
body of his sonne. stood still upright, till; tenth having received advertisement of the 
the vehemencie of his sad sorrow, having ; king of the Citie of Millane, which he had 
suppressed and choaked his vitall spirits, |S0 exceedingly desired, entred into such 
fell’ him starke dead to the proun, excesse of joy, that he fell into an ague, 
' whereof he shortly dicd. And for a more 
Chi puo dir cont egei arde, 6 in picctel fucco:> | authenticall testimonie of humane imbecil- 
He that can say how he doth frie, . [ ditie, it is noted by our Ancients, that 
In pettie-gentle flames doth le, Diodorus the Logician, being surprised 
say those Lovers that would lively represent : with an extreme passion or apprehension of 
an intolerable passion, ishame, fell down starke dead, because 
jneither in his Schoole, nor in publique, he 
‘had beene able to resolve an argument pro- 
‘pounded unto him. I am little subject to 
, these violent passions. 1 have natxrally a 
hard apprehension, which by discourse | 
‘daily harden more and more. 


Niisere Gued MANES 
Swiptl sensus wiki; Naw stimu te 
Leshia a Saad wiked est super amt 
Oud doguar cptens. ;: 
Lingua sed torpel, tenuts sub artus 
Fiamma dimanat, sonitn suapte 
Tinniunt aures, gemina feguntnr 
Lowwecita wocke* 
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CHAP. LJ 


“HAPTER TIL 


Our affections are transported bevand 
our selves, 


HOSE which still accuse men for 
ever gaping after future things, 
and go about to teach ug, to take 

hold of present fortunes, and settle our 
selves upon them, as having no hold of 
that which is to come; yea much lesse than 
we have of that which is already past, touch 
and are ever harping upon the commonest 
humane error, if they dare call that an error, 
to which Nature her selfe, for the service of 
the continuation of her worke, doth address 
us, imprinting (as it doth many others) this 
false imagination in us, as more jealous of 
our actions, than of our knowledge. We 
are never in our selves, but beyond. Feare, 
desire, and hope. draw us ever towards that 
which is to come, and remove our sense 
and consideration from that which is, te 
amuse us on that which shall be, yea when 
we Shall be no more, Cadzmirtosus ext 
antaus faturt anxius’! "AX minde in 
suspense what is to come, is in a pittfull 
case,” 

This notable precept is often alleaged in 
Plato, ‘' Follow thy businesse and know thy 
selfe ;"" Each of these two members, doth : 
generally imply all our duty; and likewise » 
enfolds hiscompanion. He that should doe 
his businesse, might perceive that his first. 
lesson is, to know what he is, and what is: 
convenient for him. And he that knoweth 
himselfe, takes no more anothers matters 
for his owne, but above all other things, — 
loveth and correcteth himselfe, rejecteth 
superfluous occupations, idje imaginations, 
and unprofitable propositions, As if vou 
rant follie what it desireth, it will no-whit- 
be satisfied ; so is wisdome content with 
that which is present, and never displeased 
with it selfe. Epicurus doth dispense with» 
lis age touching the foresight and care of 
what shall insue. Amongst the lawes that. 
regard the deceased, that which ties the | 
actions of Princes to be examined when 
they are dead, seemes to me verie solid. 
Vhey are companions, if not masters of the. 
lawes : ‘That which justice could not worke 
on their heads, it is reason it effect upon 
their reputation, and goods of their suc- 
cessors : things wee many times preferre 
before our lives. It is a custome brings 
many singular commodities unto nation? 
that observe itand to be desired of all good | 
Princes : who have cause to complaine that , 
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orie of the wicked is used as theirs. 
Wee owe a like obedience and subjection 
to all Kings; for it respects their office : 
but estimation and affection, we owe it only 
to their verte. If they be unworthy, wee 
are to endure them patiently, to conceale 
their vices, and to aid their indifferent 
actions with our commendations, as long 
as their authoritie hath need of our assist- 
ance, and that ought to be ascribed unto 
politike order. But our commerce with 
them being ended, there is no reason we 
should refuse the unfolding of our felt 
wrongs unto justice and our hibertie. And 
specially to refuse good subjects, the glory 
to have reverently and faithfully served a 
master, whose imperfections were so well 
knowne unto them: exempting posterite 
from so profitable an example. And such 
as for the respect of some private benefit or 
interest, doe wickedly embrace the memorie 
of an unworthy Prince, doe particular 
justice at the charge of publike justice. 
‘Titus Livius speaketh truly, where he saith, 
that the speech of men brought up under 
a royaltie is over full of vaine ostentations, 
and false witnesses » every man indifferently 
extolling the King, to the furthest straine 
of valour and soveraigne greatnesse, “The 
magnanimitie of those two Souldiers may 
bereproved, one of which being demanded of 
Nero, why he hated him, answered him to 
Ins teeth; [T Joved thee whilest thou wast 
worthy of love, bnt since thou becamest a 
parricide, a fire-brand, a Juglar, a Player, 
and a Coach-man, I bate thee, as thou 
deservest. ‘The other being asked, where- 
ere he sought to kill him, answered, 
Because I finde no other course to hinder 
thy uncessant outrages and impious deeds, 
But can any min, that hath his senses about 
him, justly reprove the publike and general 
testimonies that since his death have beene 
given, and so shall be for ever, both ogainst 
him and all such like reprobates, of his 
tvrannicall and wicked demeanours? fam 
sorrie that in so sacred a policie as the 
Lacedemonian was, so fained and fond a 
ceremonie at the death of their Kings was 
ever devised and brought in use, All their 
confederates and neighbours, all the slave- 
Helotes, nen and women pell-mell, for a 
testimonie of their grief and sorrow, did 
mangle and gash their foreheads, and in 


A Nealon apie o4fsieone hem. B88 1S ah rae 


their oyt-cries and lamentations exclaimed, 
that their deceased King, howsoever he 
had lived, as und had beene the best 
Prince that ever they had, ascribing in order 
the commendations due unto desert, and to 
th@ last and latter ranke, what belongs unto 
the first merit. Aristotle that hath an oare 
in every water, and medieth with all things, 
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makes a:question about Solons speech, who | 
saith, that no man can truly be counted | 
happy before his death, Whether he that! 
lived and died according to his wish, may 

be named happy, whether his renowne be 
good or ill, and whether his posteritie be 
miserable or no. Whilest wee stirre and. 
remove, wee transport our selves by pre- 

occupation wheresvever we list: but no 
sooner are wee out of being, but wee have 

no communication at all with that which is. 

And it were better to tell Solon, that never 

man is happy then, since he never is so, but 

when he is no more. 


- -Ouisquam 
Mex radi ttus é vita se tolit, et efictt: 
Sed fact esse sul guiddam super tnscins ipse, | 
Nev rentovet satis & projecto corpore sese, et 
Mindicat.' 
Scarce any rids himselfe of life so cleere, 
But leaves unwitting some part of him heere : 
Nor frees or quits himselfe sufficiently 
From that his body which forlorne doth hie. 


Bertrand of Glesquin died at the siege of 
the castle of Rancon, neere unto Puy in 
Avergne : the besieged yeelding afterwards, 
were forced to carry the keies of the Castle, 
upon the deceased of the Captaine.  Bar- 
tholomew of Alviano, Generall of the 
Venetian forces dying in their service and 
wars about Brescia, and his bodie being to | 
be transported to Venice, through the terri- 
tory of Verona, which then was enemie | 
unto them, the greatest part of the army 
thought it expedient to demand a safe con- ; 
duct for their passage of those of Verona, 
to which Theodoro Trivulcio stoutly opposed - 
himselfe, and chose rather to passe it by | 
miaine force, and to hazard the day, saying : 
it was not convenient, that he who in his! 
life time had never apprehended feare of his | 
enemies should now being dead, seeme to: 
feare them. Verily in like matters, by the | 
lawes of Greece, hee that required a dead ' 
body of his enemies, with intent to bury! 
the same, renounced the victory, and might . 
no more erect any trophy of it: and he who. 
was so required, purchased the title of: 
honour and gaine, So did Nicias lose the. 
advantage hee had clearely gained of the! 
Corinthians ; and contrariwise, Agesilaus - 
assured that, hee doubtfully had gotten of | 
the Borotians. These actions might bee: 
deemed strange, if in all ages it were nota. 
common-received opinion, not only (o! 
extend the care of our selves, bevond this: 
life, but also to beleeve, that heavenly | 
favours doe often accompany us unto our | 
grave, and continue in our aebitak Ve 

Vhereof there are so many examples 
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(leaving our moderne a part) that I need 
not wade farré into it. 

Kdward the first King of England, in the 
Jong wars he had with Robert King: of 





Scotland, having by triall found how 
greatly his presence advantaged the 


successe of his affaires, and how he was 
ever victorious in any enterprise he under- 
tooke in his owne person ; when hee died, 
bound his sonne by solemne oafi, that 
being dead he should cause his body to be 
boyled, untill the flesh fell from the bones, 
which he should cause to be interred, and 
carefully keeping the bones, ever carry them 
about him, whensoever hee should happen 
to have wars with the Scots: As if destiny 
had fatally annexed the victory unto his 
limmes. John Zisca, who for the defence of 
Wickliff's opinions so much troubled the 
State of Bohemia, commanded that after his 
death his body should be flead, and a drum 
made of his skin, to be carried and sounded 
ip all the wars against his enemies : deem- 
ing the sound of it would be a meanes to 
continue the advantages, which in his 
former warres hee had obtained of them. 
Certaine Indians did likewise carry the 
bones of one of their Captaines in the 
skirmishes they bad with the Spaniards, in 


‘tegard of the good successe hee had, 
, Whilest hee lived, against them : And other 
nations of that new-found world, doe like- 
‘wise carry the bodies of such worthy and 


fortunate men with them, as have died in 
their battels, to serve them in stead of pood 
fortune and encouragement. The first 
examples reserve nothing else in their 
tombes, but the reputation acquired by 
their former atchievements : but these will 
also adjuyne unto it the power of working. 
The act of Captaine Bayard is of better 
who perceiving himselfe 
deadly wounded by a shot received in his 
body, being by his men perswaded to come 
off and retire himselfe from out the throng, 
answered, he would not now so neere his 
end, begin to turne his face from his 
enemie: and having stoutly foughten so 
long as he could stand, feeling himselfe to 
faint and stagger from his horse, com- 
manded his steward to lay him against a 
tree, but in such sort, that he might die 
with his face toward the enemie ; as indeed 
hee did. I may not omit this other example, 
as remarkable for this consideration, as any 
of the precedent. The Emperour Maxi- 
milian, great grand-father to Philip now 
King of Spaine, was a Prince highly 
endowed with many noble qualities, and 


, amongst others with a well-nigh matchlesse 
, beauty and comelinesse of body ; but with 
+ ‘other customes of his, hee had this one 
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much contrarie to other Princes, who to: and contentedly to yeeld up the ghost. 1 
dispatch their weightiest affaires make | have seldome seen a vanitie continue so 
often their close-stoole their regall Throne long. This other curiositie meere oppasite 
or Council-Chamber, which was, that hee j unto it (which to prove [ need not Iabour 
would not permit any groome of his cham- | for homecexanplest seemeth in my opinion 
ber (were hee never so neere about hin) to cosen-german to this, that is, when one is 
see him in his inner chamber, who if he had ever ready to breathe his last, carefully and 
occasion but to make water, would as nicely | passionately to endevour how to reduce the 
and as religiously with-draw himeelfe as any | convoy of his obsequies unto some parti- 
maiden, and never suffer so much as aj;,cular and unwonted parcimonie, to one 
Physitian, much lesse any other whatsoever, servant and to one lanterne. I heare 
to see those privie parts that all in modestie the humour and appointment of Marcus 
seeke to keepe secret and unseene. My’ A¢milius Lepidus commended, who ex- 
selfe, that am so broad-mouthed and lavish! pressly forbade his heires to use those 
in speeches, am notwithstanding naturally ' ceremonies about his interment, which in 
touched with that bashfulnesse. And / such cases were formerly accustomed. Is 
unlesse it bee by the motion of necessity | it temperance and frugalitie, to avoid 
or of voluptuousnesse, I never willingly charge and voluptuousnesse, the use and 
imparted those actions and parts (which knowledge of which is imperceptable unto 
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custome willeth to bee concealed) to the 
view of anv creature. T endure more com- 
pulsion, than I deeme  befituung a man, 
especially of my profession. But hee grew 
to such superstition, that by expresse words 
in his last will and “Testament, hee com- 
manded, that being dead, hee should have 
linnen-flops put about them. Hee should 


by codicile have annexed unto it, that hee | 


who should put them on, might have his 
eics hood-winckt. ‘The instruction which 
Cyrus giveth his children, that neither they 
nor any other should either see or touch his 
body, after the breath were once out of it; 
J ascribe it unto some motive of devotion in 
him. For both his historian and himselfe, 
amongst many other notable qualities they 
are endued with, have throughout all the 
course of their life seemed to have a 
singular respect and awfull reverence unto 


religion, ‘That story displeased me very 
much, which a noble-man told me of a 


kinsman of mine (a man very famous and 
well known both in peace and warre), which 
is, that dying very aged in his court, being 
much tormented with extreme pangs of the 
stone, hee with an earnest and unwearied 
care, emploved all his last houres, to 
dispose the honour and ceremony of his 
funerals, and summoned all the nobilitie 
that came to visit him, to give hini assured 


|eum, magis sunt uiverium 
‘subsidia mortuorum 2 Phe procuration of 
funerals, the maner of buriall, the pomp of 


‘us? Loe here an casie reformation, and of 
osmall cost. Were it requisite to appoint 
-any, T would be of opinion, that as well in 
; that, as in all other actions of man's life, 
‘every man should referre the rule of it to 
‘the qualitie of his fortune. And the 
| Philosopher T.ycon did wisely appoint his 
i friends to place his body where they should 
ithinke it fittest and for the best: and for 
i his obsequies, they should neither be super- 
ifluous, and over-costly, nor base and 
; Sparing. For my part, 1 would wholly relie 
;on custome, which should dispose this 
'ceremonie, and would yeeld my selfe to the 
i discretion of the first or next into whose 
‘hands | might chance to fall. Tofus hic 
Loews est contemnendus in nobls, non negli» 
genadus tn nostris:’ © All this matter should 
be despised of us, but not neglected of ours.” 
And religiously said a holy man ; Curatio 
| funeris, conditta sepullure, ee eheguta- 

solatia, guim 


'obsequies, are rather comforts to the liv- 
‘ing, than helps to the dead.” Therefore 
Socrates answered Criton, who at the houre 
of his death asked him how he would be 
buried: Even as you please, said he. 
Were I to meddle further with this subject, 
T would deeme it more gallant to iniitate 


promise to be as assistants, and to con-! those who yet living and breathing, under- 
vey him to his last resting place. ‘To the! take to enjoy the order and honour of their 
very same Prince, who was with him at! sepulchres, and that please themselves to 
his last gasp, he made very earnest suit, he! benold their dead countenance in marble. 
woul® command all his houshold to wait} Happy they that can rejoyce and gratifie their 
upon him at his interment, inforcing many | senses with insensibilitie, and live by their 
reasons, and alleaging divers examples, to; death! A litule thing would make me con- 
prove that it was a thing very convenient, : ceive an inexpiable hatred against all popu- 
and fitting & man of his qualitie: which | gar domination; although it seeme most 
assured promise when he had obtained, and | —.—-— so asi st 
had at his pleasure marshalled the order | “™ Cicero, Tuse. 
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naturall and just unto me; when I call to 


minde that inhumane injustice of the 
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Where shall you lie when you are dead? | 
Where they lye that were never bred. 








ener 





Athenians, who without further triall or} This other restores the sense of rest unto a 


remission, yea without suffering them so: 
much as to reply or answer for themselves, . 
condemned those noble and worthy Cap-— 
taines, that returned victoriously from the | 
seasbattiell, which they (neere the Hes: 
Arginuse) had gained of the Lacedemo- ; 
nians ; the most contested, bloodie and! 
preatest fight the Grecians ever obtained by: 
sea with their owne forces: forsomuch as: 
after the victory, they had rather followed 
those occasions, which the law of warre: 
presented unto them, for their availe, than: 
to their prejudice staid to gather and bury | 
their dead men. And the successe of, 
Diomedon makes their ruthlesse execution ! 
more hatefull, who being a man of notable | 
and exemplar vertue, both military ane | 
politike, and of them so cruelly condemned ; ! 
after be had heard the bloudy sentence, | 
advancing himselfe forward to speake, j 
having fit opportuniue and — plausible’ 
nudience; he, L gav, in stead of excusing 
himselfe, or cudevouring to justifie his , 
cause, or to exasperate the evident iniquity | 
of so cruell a doome, expressed but a care | 
of the Judges preservation, earnestly be-! 
seeching the Gods to turne that judge- 
ment to their wood, praying that for want of 
not satisfying the vowes which hee and his 
companions had vowed in ackrowledge- 
ment and thanksgiving for so famous a. 
victory, and honourable fortune, they might: 
not draw the wrath and revenge of the. 
Gods upon them, decliring what their; 
Vowes Were, 
urging further reasons, couragiously ad- 
dressed himsclfe to his execution, But for- 
tune some veares after punished him alike, 
and anade him taste of the verie same sauce. 
For Chabnas, Captaine Generall of their 
sea-fleet, having afterward obtained a 
famous victory oF Polis, Admirall of Sparta, 
in the He of Naxos, lost absolutely the 
benefit of it, and onely contented with the 
dav (a matter of great consequence for their 


affaires) fearing to incurre the mischiefe of 


this example, and to save a few dead 
carcasses of his friends, that floated up and 
Jowne the sea, gave leasure to an infinite 
number of his living enemies, whom he 
might easily have surprized to sail away in 
siutety, who afterward made them to pur- 
chase their importunate superstition, at a 
deere-deere mite, | 
Qaerss, gue yaceas, post obttum, lara? 
Que won nate pacent) 
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And without more words, or; 


[A 
| Unlesse thick-old-growne woods their strength 





body without a soule, 

Neque sepu'chrum, gue recipiat, habeat portum 
corporis, 

Vi vremissa humana vita, corpus requieswat a 
malis,' 

To turne injas a hav’n, have he no grave, 

Where life left, from all griefe he rest may have. 

Fven as Nature makes us to see, that 

many dead things have yet certaine secret 

relations unto life. Wine doth alter and 

change in sellers, according to the changes 

and alterations of the seasons of its vine- 

yard. And the flesh of wilde beasts and 

venison doth change qualitie and taste in 

the powdering-tubs, according to the 

nature of living flesh, as some say that have 

observed it, 


CHAPTER IV, 


How the soule dischargtth her passions upon 
Salse objects, when the true fatle it. 


GENTLEMAN of ours exceedingly 
subject to the gowt, being instantly 
solicited by his Vhysitions, to leave 

all manner of salt-meats, was wont to 
answer pleasantly, that when the fits or 


, pangs of the disease tooke him, hee would 


have some body to quareil with; and that 
crying and cursing, now against Bolonie- 
sausege, and sometimes by railing against 
salt neats-tongues, and gammons of bakon, 
he found some ease. But in good earnest 


, even as the arme being lifted up to strike, if 
{ the stroke hit not, but fall void, wee feele 


‘some paine in it, and many times strike it 
four of joynt; and that to yeeld our sight 
‘pleasant, it must not be lost and dispiersed 
/ in the vast ayre, but ought rather to havea 
limited bound to sustaine it by a reasonable 
; distance, 

Venins ul amittit vives, nisi robore deusa 
Occurrant situa, spat diffusus inani4 


$ windes in empate ayre diffus'd, strength lose, 


Oppose, 
So seemes it that the soule moved and 
| tossed, if she have not some hold to take, 
Joseth it selfe in it selfe, and must ever be 
} stored with some object, on which it may 
| light and worke, Plutarch saith fitly of 
those who affectionate themselves to Mon- 
| kies and liule Dogges, that the loving part 
| which is in us, for want of a lawful hold, 
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that the soule in her passions doth rather 
deceive itselle, by framing a false and fan- 
tasticall subject unto itselfe, vea against her 
owne conceit, than not to worke upon sonie- 
thing, so doth their cwne rage trans- 
port beasts, to set upon the stone or weapon 
that hath hurt them; yea and sometimes 
with ivefall teeth to revenge themselves 
‘agamst themselves, for the burt or smart 
they feele, 


Pannonis hand altler post utumt seviar ursa 
Crt jacnium parva Lybis amentavit habena, 
Se votat in wndans, teldumgne inita recep tian 
feupetit, et secum fuctentent circuit Aastane' 

Even so the wonnd-enraged Austrian beare, 

On whom a Moore hath thir'ld his slinged 

speare, 

Wheeles on her wound, and raging bites the 

_ dart, 

Circling that flies with her, and cannot part. 


What causes doe wee not invent, for the 
crosses that happen unto us? bee it right, or 


something to strive withal] ? 
golden locks thou tearest, nor the whitenesse 
of the breast, which thou through vexation , 
so cruelly dost smite, that have by meanes 
of an unluckie bullet, lost thy deere-beloved - 
brother: on something else shouldest thou 
wreake thyselfe,  Livius speaking of the 
Romane army in Spaine, after the losse of , 
two great Captaines that were brethren, | 
Flere omnes repenté, et offensare capita: 
“ Phey all wept and often beat their heades. ” 
It is an ordinarie custome: And the philo- 
sopher Byon was very pleasant with the 
king, that for griefe tore ns haire, when he | 
said, * Doth this man thinke, that baid- ' 
nesse will asswage bis griefe? who hath not | 
seene some to chew and swallow cardes, and | 
wel-nigh choake themselves with bales of: 
dice, only to be revenged for the losse of ; 
some money?" Xerxes whipped the Sea, | 
and writ a cartell of defiance to the hill! 
Athos: And Cyrus for many daies together | 
ammused his whole armic to be revenged of ; 
the river Gyndus, for the feare he tooke' 
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rather than it will be idle, doth forge a false : 
and frivolous hold unto itselfe. And wee sce : 


| semeabaanianne’ 
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cease. oo 


not so much publish the sottishnesse, as 
the ambitious glorie, peculiar unto that 
nation of whom it was spoken, “They are 
vices that ever goe together: But in trath 
such actions enchne rather unto selfe-con- 
ecit, than to fondnes. | Augustus Cassar 
having beene beaten by a tempest on the 
sea, defied the God Neptune, and in the 


_célebration of the Circensian games, that 


so he might be avenged on him, he cased 


, bis image fo be removed from out the place, 
/Where it stood amongst the other Gods; 


wherein he 1s also lesse excusable, than the 


‘former, and lesse than hee was afterward, 


when having lost a battell, under Quintibus 
Varus in Germanie, allina rage and despe- 
rate, he went up and downe beating his head 
against the walls, mainly crying out: “Oh! 
Varus, restore me my Souldiers againe :" 
For, those exceed, all follie (forsamuch as 
impietic is joyned unto it) that will wreake 
themselves against God, or fortune, as if 
she had eares subject to our batterie: In 
imitation of the Thracians, who when. it 


wrong : what take we not hold of, to have - lightens or thunders, begin. with a Titanian 


It is not the : 3 
by shooting of arrowes to draw God to 


revenge to shoot against heaven, thinking 


sume reason, Now, as saith that ancient 
Poet in Plutarch, 

‘aint ne se fault covroucer aux affaires, 

ine deur chant de toutes nes colvres.. 


We ought not angry be at what God dooth, 
For he cares not who beares an angry tooth, 


But we shall never raile enough against the 
disorder and unrulinesse of our minde. 


(Commreenpeerin 


CHAPTER V. 


Whether the Captaine of a place besieged 
ought to sallre forth to partic, 


VCIUS MARCIUS Legate of the 
Romans, in the warre against Per- 
seus King of Macedon, desirous to 

so much time, as he wanted to 


get 


passing over the same : And Caligula caused | prepare his army, gave out some motives of 
a verie faire house to be defaced, for the ‘accord, wherewith the king  invengled, 
pleasure his mother had received in the ; yeelded unto a truce for certaine daies > by 
same. When I was young, my countrimen | which meanes he furmylied his enemie with 
were wont to say, That one of our neigh- | opportunitie and Jeasure to arme himselfe ; 
bour-Kings, having received a blow , at | whereof proceeded the Kings last ruine and 
Gods hand, sware to be revenged on him, | over-throw. Yet is it, that the elders of the 
and ordained, that for ten yeares space so! Senate, mindfull of their fore-fathers cus- 
man should gray unto him, nor speak of | tomes, condemned this practice as an enemie 
him, nor (so Nene as ie were in authority), > @ their ancient proceedings, which was, 
beleeve in him. By which report, they doe _. 
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said they, to fight with vertue, and not with ancient Florentines were so far from desiring 
oraft, nor by surprises, or stratagems by , any advantage of their enetnies by sudden 
night, vor by set-flights, and unlookt-for , surprises, that a moneth before they could 
approches, never undertaking a warre, but bring ¢heir Armie into the field, they would 
after it was proclaimed, yca many times give them warning, by the continuall sound 
after che appointed houre and place of the of their common bell, which they calied 
battell, With this conscience did they send Martinella. As for us, who are lesse super- 
backe to Pirrhus his traitorous Physitian, stitious, and deeme bim to have the honour 
and to the Phalisci their dislovall schoole- of the wafre. that hath the profit of jt, and 
master. These were true Komane pro-. according to Lasander, say, that ‘ Where 
ceedings, and not Grecian policies, nor the Lions-skinne will not suffice, wee must 
Punike wiles, with whom to vanquish by | adde a scantling of the Foxes." the most 
force is lesse glorious than to conquer by | ordinarie occasions of surprises are drawne 
treacheric. ‘To deceive may serve for the ; from this practice, and as wee say, there is 
instant, but hee only is judged to be over-. no time, wherein a Captaine ought to be 
come, that knowes he was not vangnished | more warie and circumspect to looke about 
by craft or deevit, nor by fortune or chance, him, than that of parlies, and treaties of 
but by mecre valour, betweene troupe and | accord: And therefore is it a common rule 
troupe, in an overt and just warre, Iti in the mouth of all our modern men of 
appeareth manifestly by the speech af these | warre, that the Governour or Commaunder 
good men, they had not yet received this of a besieged place, ought never to sallie 
sentence. ‘forth himselfe to parlie. In the time of our 
: fqrefathers, the same was cast in the teeth (as 
a& reproach) unto the Lord of Montmord and 
ee oe et | Assigni, who defended Mouson, against the 
Deceit, or vertue, either, in foes, it skills mot , Earle of Nanseaw. Yet in this caseit were 
whether. ‘excusable in him, that should so sallie out, 

"The Achajans, saith Polibius, detested all that the assurance and advantage, might 
manner of deceit in their warres, deeming Still be on his side. As dic the Earle Guido 
that no victorie, where their enemies Rangoni in the Cite of Reggio (if credit 
courages were not quelled. Ava vir may be given to Bellay: for Guicciardin 
sanctus, e¢ sapiens sclat esse victoriam . atiirmeth, that it was himselfe) when as the 
verum, gue salut fide, et integra digni- Lord of Fscute, comming to parlie made his 
tate parabitur, “A wise and religious man approaches unto it; for he did so litle for- 
will know that is victorie indeed, which Sake his fort, that whilest they were in 
shall be attained with credit unimpeached, parle, a commotion being raised, the Lord 
and dignitie untainted,” saith another, of Tseute and the troupes which came with 
him, in that tumult found himselfe to be the 

Vos ne velit, an ime vegnare hera, guide weakest, $0 that Alexander Trivultio was 


wove Dodus, an virtus, guis in Aoste 
reguiralt! 


_deeat fors, ‘ there slaine, and hee deeming it the safest 
Virtute experiamur, Way, was forced to follow the Earle, and on 
Hf fortune will have you to raigne, or me, _his word to veeld himselfe to the mercie and 
And what chance brings, Ict vertue's ‘shelter of blowes, into the Citie. Eumenes 


triall he, in the Citie of Nera, being urged by Anti- 


gonus, that besieged him, to sallie forth to 
parhe, alleaping that there was reason he 
should come to him, sith he was the better 
inan, and the stronger: after he had made 
this noble answer, ‘'T will never thinke any 
man better than myselfe, so long as I can 


la the Kingdome of Ternates, among | 
thage nations, which wee so full-mouthed., - 
call Barbarous, the custome beareth, that: 
They never undertake a warre, before! 
the same be denounced ; thereunto adding 


un ample declarauon of the meanes they h : ee es: : . 
' * hold or rule my sw > nor d Me eve 
have to employ therein, what manner, and * rey Se Ore NOE Ce eect 


haw many men, what munition, and what: oe gh Fie sigue Le pee cules 
Armes either offensive or defensive: which | wiom he rec Gired ve shall ee P oe 
done, they also establish as a law, that's, have na fod welt'in sall i oak f 
without repraach or imputation, it shall be shese Roe te marie ain She word. ne 
lawfull for any man, in their warres, to use hanor- af the eet eee Henrie of 
what advantage Soever, may in any sort Vaulx, a knight of Champaigpe, who being 
further or help them to vanquish. The beleagred by the En ichiinen inthe Castle 
meee re a anaes nce OE gray a “ged Bankoioee Of B 

‘Vine a. it. yo. , who at that siege commaunded as Chiefe 
PCr OAc. Livex Ban, de Pyrrh. * having caused the greatest part of the Castle 
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to be undermined, so that there wanted ate, removing all feare of hostile-action 
nothing bik the giving of fire, utterly to; trom them, But to the end hee might 
subvert the same, under the ruines of it, | appeare more glorious and dreadfull, having 
summoned the said Henrie to issue oyt, and caused his armie to enter with him, doe 
for his owne good to parlic with him, which what he might, he could not bridle the rage 
he did, accompanied but with three more, ‘ of his Souldiers; and with his owne cies saw 
who manifestly seeing the evident ruinc,, most part of the Citie ransacked and 
wherein he was undoubtedly like to fall, spoiled: the rights of covetousnesse and 
acknowledged himselfe infinitely*beholding | revenge supplanting thase of his authoritie 
to his Ynemie, unto whose discretion, after | and militarie discipline, Cleomenes was 
he had yeelded together with bis troup, and | wont to say, that "What hurt soever a man 
that fire was given to the Mine, the maine | might doe his enemies in time of warre, was 
props of the Castle failing, it was utterly beyond justice, and not subject unto it, as 
overtbrowne and carried away. |am easily: well towards the Gods as towards men: 
perswaded to yeeld to other mens words and who for seven dayes having made truce with 
faith, but hardly would 1 doe it, when 1 those of Argos, the third night, whilest they 
should give other men cause to imagine, | were all asleepe mistrusting no harme, hee 
that [bad rather done i( through despaire charged and overthrew them, alleaging for 
and want of courage, than of a free and. his excuse, that in the truce no mention had 
voluntary choise, and confidence in his | beene made of nights. But the Gods left 
honestie and well-meaning. not his perfidionus pulicie uurevenged : far 
duving their enter-parle and  businesse 
. _ dbout taking hostages, the Cite of Casilinum 
seni ‘was by surprise taken from him: which 
-happened in the times of the justest Cap- 

7 peace ee taines, and of the most perfect Romane 
CHAPTER VI ; discipline: For itis net said, that time and 
. place serving, wee must not make use and 
stake advantage of our enenvies foolish over- 
‘sight, as we doe of their cowiurdise, And 
verily warre hath naturally many reasonable 
that those of Musidan, a place not ie to the prejudice of reason. And 
farre from mee, who with others of bere fiules the rule; Neminem id agere, ut 
their partie, were by our forces com- ex adtertus predetur intscttia >! «That no 
pelled to dislodge thence, exclaimed, they ™® should endeavour to prey upon another 
were betraid, because during the speech of MUS ignorance.” But Tw onder of the 
accord, and the treatie vet continuing, they Scope that Xenophon allowes them, both 
had beene surprized and defeated ; which by his discourse, und by divers exploits of 
thing might haply in other ages have had is perfect Emperour: an Author of won- 
some apparence of truth; but. as Tsay, our derull consequence in such things, as a 
manner of proceeding in such cases, is al- | Tet Captaine and a Philosopher, and one 
together differing from these rules, and no of Socrates chiefest Disciples, nor doe [ 
man ought to expect performance of promise altogether veeld unto the measure of his 
from an enemic, except the last seale of dispensation. The Lord of Aubigny be- 
bond be fully annexed thereunto, wherein, sing Cupua, after he had given it a 
notwithstanding is then much care and furious batteric, the Lord Fabritius Colonna, 
vigilancie required, and much adoe shall be | C@Pttine of the towne, having from under a 
found. And it was ever a dangerous coun. . bastion or skonce begunne to partie, and 
sell to trust the performance of word or oath | his men growing negligent and carelesse un 
given unto a Citie, that yeelds unto gentle | Clr offices and guard, NE, Sen did 
and favourable composition, and in that suddenly take the advantage offered them, 


furie to give the necdie, bloudthirstie, and | €Mtered the towne, over ranne it, and put 
all to the sword. Dut to come to later 


rey-greedy Souldier free entrance into it, | ; ; 
ied the free choise and licence of a vic. C*#™mples, yea in our memorie, the Lord 
torious armie, Lucius Emilius Regillus a) /uio Romero at Yvoy, yee | committed 
Romane Pretor, having Jost his time in | {8 oversight to issue out of his holde, to 
attempting by force to take the Citie of the | Patlie with the Constable of France, at his 
Phocens by raison of the singular prowesse, ‘™tume found the Towne taken, and himselfe 
which the inhabitants shewed, in stoutly |‘ J9ck-out-of-doores. But that wee as dened 
defending themselves, covenanted to receive | PAS unrevenged, the «Marques of Vescara 
them as friends unto the people of Rome, | —--m----— nm 
and to enter their Citie a3 a place confeder- * bic. Offic. 1. iti. é 
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Thad the houre of puriies (6 dangerous, 


N OTWITHSTANDING T saw lately, 
| 
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> MONTAIGNESS ESSAYES. [CHAP, VII. 
beleagering Genova, where Duke Octavian | land, made a composition with Philip; son. 
Fregoso commanded under our protection, ,to Maximilian the Emperour or (to give 
and an accord between them having so long | him a more honorable title) father to the 
been treated, and earnestly solicited, that it: Emperour Charlies the fifth, that the said 
was held as ratified, and upon the point of Philip should deliver into his hands the 
conclusion, the Spanjards being entred the. Duke of Suffolke, his mortall enemie. 
‘Towne, and seeing themselves the stronger, who was fled out of England, and 
tooke their opportunitie, and used it as, saved himselfe in “the Low countries, 
a full and compleate victorie : and since at | alwayes provided the King should attempt 
Lygny in Barroe, where the Earle of Brienne nothing against the Dukes life; which 
commanded, the Emperour having besieged promise notwithstanding, being neere his 
him in person, and Bartholemy Lieutenant . end, he expresly by will and testament com- 
to the saide Earle, being come foorth of his | manded his succeeding-sonne, that imme- 
hold to parlic, was no sooner out, whilest : diately after his decease, he should cause 
they were disputing, but the Towne was sur-; him to be put to death. In the late 
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prised, and he excluded, They say, i tragedie, which the Duke of Alva presented 
Recied edweus dead ees oe us withall at Brussels,on the Earles of Horne 
MEd VENCOH SCOP Te NAL EANAQAOL COSA soy . ' +. 4" . 
Vincasi 0 per fortuna 6 per ingegno, ; sa ee gS rier elaetah ato 
To be victorious, evermore was glorious, ie thers ch g. id C . E - an i 
He we by fortune or by wit victorious. Dailey ee aat theca gent Peon ep 


whose faithfull word and assurance, the 
But the Philosopher Chrysippus would ; Earle of Horne was come in and yeelded 
not have beene of that opimon; nor I, bimselfe to the Duke of Alva, required very 
neither, for he was wont to say, ‘ That ‘instantly to be first putto death, to the end 
those who run for the masterie may . his death might acquit and free him of the 
well employ all their strength to make | word and bond, which he ought and was 
speed, but it is not lawfull for them) engaged for, to the said Earleof Horne, It 
to lay hands on their adversaries, to stay seemeth that death hath no whit discharged 
him, or to crosse leggs, to make him trip or , the former of his word given, and that the 
fall.” And more generously answered Alex- | second, without dying was quit of it, We 
ander the Great, at what time Polypercon; cannot be tied beyond our strength and 
perswaded him to use the benefit of the |! meanes. The reason is, because the effects 
advantage which the darknesse of the night | and executions are not any way in our 
afforded him, tocharge Darius. ‘No, no,” ; power, and except our will, nothing is truly 
said hee, "it fits not mee to hunt after night- | in our power: on it onely are all the rules 
stolne victories ; maly me fortune paniteat, | of man’s dutie grounded and established b 
quam victorie pudeat? | had rather aly hecessitic, And therefore Count Egmond, 
me of my fortune, than be ashamed of my | deeming his minde and will indebted to his 


victorie. ‘promise, how beit, the power to effect it, 
. lay not in his hands, was no doubt cleerel 

Atgue idem fugtentemn hand est dignatus  — oie habe 6 eed 

Can eee “absolved of his debt-and dutie, although he 

Sternere, nec facta cocian dare cuspide TUEnKs : had survived the Count Horne, But the 

Obetus adversogue ocvurrit, segue vire wir ‘King of England failing of his word by his 


Contndtt, hand furto melior, sed fortibus arnis 4 ; intention, cannot be excused, though hee 
He deign’d not to strike downe Orades flying. _delaide the execution of his disloyaltie untill 
Or with his throwne-launce blindely.wound him: after his death. No more than Herodotus 
But sian ene front humselfe applying ihis Mason who during his naturail life, 
y man afre uns apply ung, we : noe Se 
Met him, as mere esteend for strength than {| having faithfully kept the seh of his 
cunning, ; Master the King of Egypts treasure, when 
he died discovered the same unto his 
children. I have in my dayes seene many 
ea ers ; convicted by their owne conscience, for 
CHAPTER VIL detaining other men’s goods, yet by their 
That our intention judgeth our actions. last will and testament to dispose ther selves, 
after their decease to make satisfaction. 

* . « “Ths 4 . oa 
HE common saying is, that ' Death , [his is nothing to the purpose. Neither to 
acquits us of all our bonds.” I know ; ke time for a matter so Bipent. OF with 
some that have taken it in another 5° small interest or shew of reeling, to goe 
sence, Henry the seventh, King of Eng- | 2bout to establish an injurie. They are 
__....' indebted somewhat more. And by how 
? Arist, cant. xv. stan. t. 2 Corr, iy, , much more they pay incommodiously and 
P Ving. Ba. lx. p32 *! chargeably, so much the more just and 
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meritorious js their satisfaction. Penitence easily louse itselfe: For, as we say, “To 


ought tu*charge, yet doe they worse, who | be everiewhere, is to be nowhere,” 
reserve the revealing of some heinous con- : 
ceit or affection towards their neighbour, to | 
their last will and affection, having whilest | 
they lived ever kept it secret. And seeme | 
to have little regard of their owne honour, | 
by provoking the partie offended against It is not iong since | retired myselfe unto 
their owne memory, and lesse oftheir con- | mine owne house, with full purpose,as much 


QOuisguts uligue habital, Maxine, nisg hant 
ebrtagt 
Good str, he that dwelt, everywhere, 
No where can say, that he dwels there. 


science, since they could never for the 
respect of death cancell their ill-grudging 
affection, and in’ extending life beyond 
theirs, Oh wicked and ungodly judges, 
which referre the judgement of a cause to 
such time as they have no more knowledge 
of canses ! [ will as neere as 1 can prevent, 
‘that my death reveale or utter any thing, 
my life hath not first publikely spoken, 





CHAPTER VIIL 


OF Mdlenesse. 


S we see some idle-fallow grounds, 
if they be fat and fertile, to bring 
foorth store and sundry roots of 

wilde and unprofitable weeds, and that to 
keep them in ure we must subject and im- 
ploy them with certain seeds for our use and 
service; ant as wee see some women, 
though single and alone, often to bring 
foorth lumps of shapelesse flesh, whereas to 


produce a perfect and naturall generation, | 


they must be manured with another kinde 


of seed ; so is it of mindes, which except | 
they be busied about some subject, that may | 
bridle and keepe them under, they will here - 
and there wildely scatter themselves through | 


the vast field of imaginations. 


Sicut aqua tremulum labrts ubi lumen akenés 

Sole repercussum, aut radiantis tinagine Luna, 

Onnia pervolitat late loca, samque sub auras 

Erigitur, summigque ferit laguearia tectiA 

As trembling light reflected from the Sunne, 

Or radiant Moone on water-fild brasse lavers, 

F bes over all, in aire unpraised svone, 

Strnkes house-top beames, betwixt both strangely 
wavers. 


And there is no folly, or extravagant 
raving, they produce not in that agitation, 
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velut agri sonia, Vang 
Finguntur spectes? 

Like sicke mens dreames, that feigne 
Imaginations vaine. 


‘ae 


-as lay in me. not to trouble myselfe with any 
‘businesse, but solitarily and quiedy to weare 
out the remainder of my well-nigh-spent 
life; where me thought T could doe my 
Spirit no greater favour, that to give him the 
‘full scope of idlenesse, and entertaine him 
“ashe best pleased, and withall, to setde 
 himselfe as he best liked : which | hoped he 
;might now, being by time become more 
‘setied and ripe, accomplish very easily : but 
I finde, 


Mrseaue sent per dant athe mentem a 
Evermore idlenesse, 
| Doth wavering: mindes addresoc, 
! 
t 


‘That contrariwise playing the skittish and 

| loose-broken jade, be takes a hundred times 
“more cariere and libertie unto himselfe, than 
hee did for others, and begets in meso many 
hextravagant Chimeraes, and fantasticall 
-monsiers, so orderlesse, and without any 
reason, one hudhng upon another, that at 
iJeasure to view the foolishnesse and mion- 
' strous strangenesse of them, I bave begun to 
, keepe a register of them, hoping, if I live, 
jone diay to make him ashamed, end blush 
/ at himselfe, 


CHAPTER IX, 
Of Lyers, 


HERE. is no man living, whom it may 
lesse beseeme to speake of memorie, 
than myselfe, for to say truth, TP have 

‘noneat all: and am fully perswaded that 

/no mans can be so weake and forgetful as 

‘mine, Allother parts are in me comtmon 

,and vile, but touching memorie, | thinke to 

carrie the prise from all other, that have it 

, weakest, nay andto gaine the reputation of 

jit. besides the naturall want I endure (for 

i truely considering the necessitic of it, Plato 

; hath reason to name it a great and mighty 

-goddessep, In my countrie, if a man will 

-imply that one hath no sense, he will say, 

such a one hath no memorie: and when | 


‘The minde that hath no fixed bound, will ; CO™Plaine of mine, they reprove me, and 


1 Virc. 4a. |. viii, 22. * Hor. Art, Poet, vii? 


1 Mart. |. vii. Fpig. 72, 6 
® Lucan, L iv. 704, 
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will not beleeve me, as if I accused mvyselfe 
to be mad and senselesse. They make no 
difference betweene memorie and wic: which 
is an empairing of my market : But they 
doe nve wrong, for contrariwiseit is commonly 
seene by eX penence, that excellent memories 
do rather accompany weake judgements, 
Moreover they wrong me in this (who can 
do nothing so well as to be a perfect friend) 
that the same words which accuse my 
jufirmitie, represent ingratitude. From my 
affection they take hold of my memorie, 
and of a naturall defect, they infera want of 
judgement or conscience. Some will sav, 
he hath forgotten this entreaty or request, 
or that promise, he is not mindtull of bis old 
friends, he never remembered to say, or doe, 
or conceale this or that, for my sake. Verily 
Ll may easily forget, but to neglect the 
charge my friend hath committed to my 
trust, Lo never cto it, Let them beare with 
my infirmtitie, and not conclude it to be a 
kind of malice; which is so contrarie an 
enemies (a my humor, Yet am T somewhat 
comforted, — First, because it is an evil, 
from which Lo have chietle drawne the 
reason. to correct a worse mischiefe, that 


would easily have growne upon me, that is to | 


say, ambition, which defect is intolerable in 
them that meddle with worldly negotiations. 
For as divers like examples of natures pro- 
gresse, say, she hath happily strengthened 
other facalties In: me, accarding as it hath 
growne weaker and weaker in me, and I 
should easily lay downe and wire-draw my 
minde and judgement, upon other mens 
traces, without exercising theirproper forces, if 
by the benefit of memorie, forren inventions 
and strange opinions were present with me, 
That my speech is thereby shorter: for the 
Magazin of Memorie is peradventure more 
stored with matter, than is the store-house 
of invention, Had itheld out with me, I 
» Track ere this wearied all my friends with 
pruling ; the subjects rouzing the meane 
facaltie I have to manage and employ them, 
strengthening and wresting my discourses. 


It ig pitie; T have assayed by the trial of 


isome of my private friends : according as 
their memory hath ministered them a whole 
and perfect matter, who reevile their nar- 
ration $0 farre-backe, and snif it with so 
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‘make a readie and cleane stop. Among the 
'skilfull { see some that sttive, bOt cannot. 
istay their race. Whilest they labour to 
ifinde adhe point to stop their course, the) 

' stagger and falter, as men that faint through 
‘weakness’, Above all, old men are dan- 
:gerous, who have onely the memorie of * 
‘things past left them, and have lost the 
‘remembrafice of their repetitions, 1 have 
-heard some verv pleasant reports become 
“most irkesome and tedious in the mouth of a 
‘certaine Lord, forsomuch as all the byve- 
standers had many times beene cloyed with — 
-them. Secondly (as said an ancient Writer) 

‘that } doe not so much remember injuries 
‘received, [| bad need have a prompter as 
' Darius had, who not to forget the wrong be 
‘had received of the Athenians, whensoever 
j he sate downe at his table, caused a page to 
ising unto him, ‘Sir, remember the 
 Athemans,” and diat the places or bookes 
iwhich T read over, do ever smile upon me 
i with some new noveltie. ft ts not without 
hreason, men say, that he who hath nota 
'pood and readie memorie should never 
meddle with telling of lies,and feare to become 
‘atiar. lam not ignorant how the Gram- 
‘murians make a difference betweene speak- 
‘ings untrue and lying ; and sav that to speake 
‘ untruly ts to speake that which Is false, but 
'was reputed true ; and that the definition of 
‘the Latin word, mentir/, whence the French 
_word, mentir, is derived, which in English is 
,to le, impheth and meaneth to goe against 
,ones conscience: and by consequence it 
-concerneth onely those, who speake contrary 
‘tothat which they know, of whom I speake. 
, Now, these, cither invent, seale, stampe and 
‘all, or else they disgttise and change a true 
‘ground. When they disguise or change, if 
‘they be often put to the repetition of one 
thing, itis hard for them to keepe sull in one 
ipath, and very strange if they lose not 
‘themselves ; because the thing, as it is, 
Jhaving first taken up her stand in the 
‘memory, and there by the way of know- 
‘ledge and witting, imprinted itselfe, it were 
hard it should not represent itselfe to the 
imagination, displacing and supplanting 
falshood, which therein can have no such 
‘footing, or setled fastnesse > and that the 
‘circumstances of the first learning, still 


many vaine circurstances, that if the story bee. diving into the minde, should not cause it 
good, they smoother the goodnesse of it: | to disperse the remembrance of all false or 
if bad, you must needs either curse the good , bastardizing parts gotten together. Where 
fortune of their memorie, or blame the mis- | they altogether mvent, forsumuch as there 
fortune of their judgement. And it is no | is #0 certaine impression, to front their 
easia matter, being in the midst of the | falshood, they seeme to have go much the 
cariere of a discourse, to stop cuntinglys lesser feare to mistake or forget themselves, 
to.make a sudden period, and to cut it off. | which also notwithstanding being an airié . 
And there is. nothing whereby the cleane bodice. and without hold-fast, may e¢asil 

strength of a horse is more knowne, than to jescape the memorie, except it be wella ; 
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whereof I have 
pleasure) seene the experience, at the cost 
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of those, who professe never to frame their 


speech, but as best shall fit the affaires they 
negotiate, and as best shall please the “great 
men they speak unto. For the circumstances 
to which they will subject their credit and 
conseigace, being subject to many changes. 
uelt speech must likewise divegsitie and 


“change with them, whence it followeth that | 


of one selfesame subject they speak diversly, 


us now yellow, now gray, to one man thus, » 


and thus to another. And if peradventure 
these kind of men hoard-up their so con- 
trarie instructions, what becomes of this 


soodly art? Who besides, often most. 
oolishly forget themselves, and run at ran- 


don: For what memogig ‘shall suffice them, 
to remember so many 
have framed to one same subject? | have 
in my dayes seene divers that have envied the 


reputation of this worthy kind of wisedome, 


who perceive not, that if there be a reputa- 
tion, there can be no effect. 
is an ill and detestable vice. Nothing makes 
ns ye0;"md no other meanes keeps us bound 
sone to another, but our word > knew we 


but the horror and waight of it, we would ; 
with fire and sword pursue and hate the = 


same, and more justly than any other crime. 
I see all men generally busied (and that 
serie Improperly) to punish certaine innocent 


errours in children, which have neither: being dispatched with 


impression nor consequence, and chastice 
and vex them for rash and fond actions. 
Onely lying, and stubbornnesse somewhat 
more, are the faults whose birth and pro- 
yresse | would have severely punished and 
cut off for they grow and increase with 
them: and if the tongue have once gotten 
this ill-habit, good Lord how hard, nay how 
impossible it is to make her leave it? 
whereby it ensueth, that we see many very 
honest men in other matters, to bee subject 
and enthralled tothat fault. 1 havea good 
lad to my tailour, whom [ never heard 
speak a truth, no not when it might stand 
him instead of profi. Ifa lie had no more 
faces but one, as truth hath, we should be 
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often (to my no small. 


ifferent formes they | 


Verily, lying: : 
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in a mans societie, whose speech is un- 
-knowne to us. Ef evlernus adéena mon sit 
homiinisvice:' “ A stranger toa stranger is 
not like aman.” And how much is a false 
speech lesse sociable than silence? King 
Francis the first, vaunted binsselfe to have by 
this meanes brought Francis “Faverna, ane 
-bassador to Francis Sforza, Duke of Millane, 
to a non-plus; a man very famous for his 
rare eloquence, and faciitie in vee who 
had beene dispatched to excuse his master, 
toward his Majestie, of a matter of great 
importance, which was this. The King to 
keepe ever some intelligence in Ltaly, whence 
he had jately beene expelled, but especially in 
the Dukedome of Millane, thought it ex- 


_ pedient toentertaine a Gentleman of his about 


the Duke, in effect as his Ambassador, but 
it apparance as a private man; who should 
make shew to reside there about his par- 
ticular affaires, forsomuch as the Duke, who 
depended much more of the Emperour 
‘chiefely then that he was treating a parriage 
with his niece, daughter ot the King af 
Denmarke, who is at this day Dowager of 
Loraine) could not without great prepudioe 
“unto himselfe discover to have any corre- 
spondenciy and conference with us. For 
which commission and purpose a Gentleman 
of Millane, named Merveille, then serving 
‘the King in place of one of the Quiers of 
j his Quierie, was deemed fit, This man 
secret Jetters of 
‘credence, and instructions of an Ambas- 
isador, together with other letters of com- 
imendation to the Duke in favour of his 
| particular affaires, as a maske and pretence 
_of his proceedings, continued so long about 


ithe Duke, that the Emperour began to bave 


some suspidon of him ; which as we suppose 
lwas cause of what ensued, which was, that 
‘under colour of a murther committed, the 
‘Duke one night caused the said Merveille to 
‘be beheaded, having ended his processe in 
_two dayes. Master Francis being come to 
the Court, fraught with a long counterfet 
deduction of this stone (for the King had 
caddressed himselfe to all the Princes of 
~Christendome, yea and to the Duke him- 


in farre better termes than we are : For what- pelfe for justice, for such an outrage com- 


soever a lier should say,we would take it ina 
contrarie sense. But the opposite of truth 
hath many many shapes, and an undefinite 
field. The Pythagoreans make good to be 
certain and finite and evile to bee infinite and 
uncertain. A thousand by-wayes misse the 
marke, one onely hits the same. Surely | 
can never assure myselfe to come to a gaol 
end, to warmant an extreme and evident 
danger, by a shamzlesse and solemne lie. 
An ancient Father saith, ‘‘We are better 


in the companie of a knowne dogge, than | | 


“mitted upon his servant) had one morning 
‘madience in the Kings councell-chamber : 
who for the foundation of his cause having 
‘established and to that end projected many 
goodly and colourable apparences of the 
‘fact : namely, that the Duke his Master had 
never taken Merveille for other than a private 
‘gentleman, and his owne subject, and who 
Was come thither about his private, busines, 
| Where he had oever Jived under other name, 


ert 
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protesting he had never knowne him to be! and bodily exercises, according to the ad- 
one of the King’s houshold, nor never j vantage of what they have fairest about 
heard of him, much lesse taken him for his! them. If T were to give the hke counsel, 
Majesties Agent. But the King urging him} in those two different advantages of elo- 
with divers objections and demands, and / quence whereof Preachers and pleading- 
charging him on every side, prest him so; lawiers of our age seeme to make profession ; 
farre with the execution done by night, and i the slow speaker in mine opinion should be 
as it were by stealth, that the seely man, | the better preacher, and the other the better 
being myuch entangled and suddenly sur-: lawier, forsomuch as charge of the first 
prised, as if he would set an innocent face’ allowes him as much leisure as be pleaseth 
an the matter, answered, that for the love to prepare himselfe ; moreover his cariere 
and respect of his Muajestie, the Duke his! continueth still in’ one kinde without uiter- 
Master would have heene very loth that such = ruption: whereas the Lawyers occasions 
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an execution should have beene done by 
day. Hevre every min may guesse whether 
he were taken short or no, having tripped 
before so goodly a nose, as was that of 


‘urging him still upon any accident to be 
, ready to enter the lists : and the unexpected 
creplies and answers of his adverse partie, do 
often divert him from his purpose, wher be 


our King Francis the first. Pope Tulius the 
second, having sent an Ambassador to the 
King of Enyland to animate him against 
gar foresaid King : the Ambassador having 
had audience touching his charge, and the 
King in his answer urging and insisting 
upon the difficultie he found and foresaw in 
Jevyiny such convenient forces, as shond be 
required to withstand so mightie, and set 
wpoH SQ pulsant a King, and alleaging 
ceriaine pertinent reasons: The Ambas- 
sador fondly and unttly replied, that him- 
selfe Had dong before maturely considered 
them, and had tokd the Pope of them. By 
which answer so farre from his proposition 
(which was with all speed. and without more 
Gireamstanees to undertake and undergoe a 
danyerous warre) the King of england tooke 
hold of the first argument which in cftect be 
afterward found true, which was, that the 
said Ambassador, ino his owne particular 
intent, was more aftected to the French side, 


is enforced to take a new course. — Yet is it, 
‘that at the last enterview which was at 
- Marseilles betweene Pope Clement the 
‘seventh, and Francis the first, our King, 
it hapned cleane contrarie, where Monsieur 
Royet, a man of chiefe reputation, and all 
‘dayes of his life brought up to plead at 
‘the bar, whose charge being to make an 
Oration before the Pope, and having long 
_Uine before premeditated and cond the 
‘same by roat, yea, and as some report, 
S brought it with him ready penned from 
~ Paris; the very same dav it should have 
‘beene pronounced; the Pope suspecting 
She might haply speak something, might 
‘offend the other Princes Ambassadors, that 
/were about him, sent the argument, which 
‘beat that time and place thought fittest to 
_be treated of, to the King, but by fortune 
‘cleane contrarie to that which Poyet, 
‘had so much studied for: So that his Ora- 
‘tion was altogether frustrate, and he must 


whereof advertising bis Master, his jroods 
were all confiscate, limselfe disgraced, and 
he very hardly escaped with life. 


CHAPTER X, 
OF readic or slow Speech, 


Cae we Serent a teas tentes graces donaees, 


All Gods good graces arg not gone 
Ve all, or of all any one. 


* O doe we sev that in the gift of eloquence, 
some have such a facility and promp- 
titude, and that which we call utter- 

aner, so easie and at command, that at all 

ussaieg, and upon everie occasion, they are 


“presengy frame another. But he perceiving 
-himselfe unable for it, the Cardinall Bellay 
pWwas faine to supply his place and take that 
‘charge upon him. The Lawyers charge is 
-much harder than the Preachers: yet in 
-mine opinion shall we find more passable 
, Lawyers than commendable Preachers, at 
‘least in France. It seemeth to be more 
; proper to the mind to have her operation 
‘ready and sudden, and more incident to the 
, judgement, to have it slow and considerate. 
‘But who remaineth mute, if he have no 
| leisure to prepare himselfe, and he likewise 
.to whom leisure giveth no advantage to say 
ibetier, are both in one selfe degeee cf 
strangenesse, It is reported that Severus 
, Cassius spake better extempore, and without 
premeditation, That he was more behoid- 
‘ing to fortune, than to his diligence ; that to 


ready and provided ; and others more slow, | be interrupted’ in his speech redounded to 
sever speake anything except much laboured | his profit: and that his adversaries feared 
and premeditated, as Ladies and daintie to urge him, lest his sudden anger should 
Dames are taught rules to take recreations¢ redouble his eloquence. I know this con- 
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dition of najure by experience, which can-| 
not abide a vehement and laborious pre- | 
meditation: except it hold a free, a! 
voluntarie, and selfe pleasing coume, it | 
can never come ta a yood end. We cam. | 
monly say of some compositions, that they : 
smell of the oile, and of the lampe, by 
reason of a certaine harshnesse, and rude- | 
nesse, which long plodding labou¥ imprints ; 
mthenl that be much elaborated. But be- | 
sides the care of well-doing, and the con- | 
tention of the minde, overstretched to her | 
enterprise, doth breake and impeach the 
same > evenas it hapneth unto water, which 
being closciy pent in, through its owne vio- 
lence and abundance, cannot finde issue at 
anopen gullet. Inthis condition of nature, 
whereof T now speake, this also is joyned 
unto it, that it desireth not to be pricked for- 
ward by these strong passions, as thé anyer 
of Cassius (for that motion would be over. | 
rude) it ought not to be violently shaken, | 
but yeeldingly solicited : it desireth to We 
rouzed and prickt forward by strange occa- | 
sions, both present and castiall, If it goe | 
all alone, it doth but Janguish and loyter 
behinde : agitation is her life and grace. 1 
cannot well containe mysclfe dn mine owne 
possession and dispusition, chanee hath 
more interest in it than myselfe > occasion, 
company, yea the change of my voice, 
drawes more from my annade than PF can 
finde therein, when by myselfe TP second and 
endevor to employ the same. My words | 
likewise are better than my wriungs, af, 
choice nay be had in so worthlesse things. | 
‘This also hapneth unto me, that where [| 
seeke myselfe, | tinde not myselfe: and 1) 
finde myselfe more by chance, than by the | 
search of mine owne judgement. 1] shalt, 
perhaps have cast foorth some suttletie in 
wrung, haply dull and harsh for another, 
but smooth and curious for myselfe, Lat 
us leave all these complements and quaint- 
nesse, That is spoken by everie niin, ac- 
cording to his owne strength, I have so Jost 
it, that I wot not what I would have said, 
and strangers have sometimes found it be- 
fore me, Had I alwayes a razor about me, . 
Where that bapneth, I should cleane raze : 
inyseHe out. Fortune may at some other 
ume make the light thereof appeare brighter 
unto me than that of mid-lay, and will 
Intke gree wonder at mine owne faltring or 
sticking in the myre. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
@ f fr, RM CTSAL | Herds, 


S touching Oracles it is very certaine, 
A that long befure the comming of our 
Saviour lesus Christ, they had begun 

to fose their credit: for we see that Cicero 
Jaboureth to finde the cause of their decl- 
nation > and these be his words: Car ste 
wtede port oranda Deiphis ron eduntur, 
non IRede wostraa@tate, sol parma, wl nikal 
Poll cise contemptryas? © Why in like sort 
are not Oracles now uttered, not onely in 
our times, butoa good while sine, sa as 
now nothing can be more contemptible 27 
But oas for other Prognaostikes, that were 
drawne from the anataumie of beasts in 
sacrifice, to which Phato doth rm same sort 
ascribe the natural constitution of the miter. 
nall members of them, of the scraping of 


chickins, of the Might of birds, oles giters- 


LI PEKIN LUSUP INR ALTIIN CAMS HALAS OVE 
putrmus? ®! Weare ofopimion, certain birds 
were even bred to prog no ueate some things | 
of thunders, of turmaops and backe-recourse 
of rivers.” Vadha cernunt arasptecs, tulle 
auchres procalent : ntudla oracuds deedit- 
antur ys mrdtacvitic nalbonibhus. muUdla sie 
nis: Mule portentis:® “Soothsayers see 
much: bird-prophets foresee as much: 
much is foretold by Oractes > much by 
prophecies > auch by porfentuots sigaes, | 
and others, upon whieh antiquite grounded 
most of their enterprises, as well publike as 
private: our rehoton hath abolished therm, 
And ailent chore remaine yet amongst us 
some mennes Of divination tn the starres, in 
spirits, in shapes of the body, mn dreames, 
and eheewhere a notable cxupple of the mad 
and fond cinmosiie of our nature, amusing 
itselfe to preaccupate future things, as af it 
had not enough to doe to digest the present, 


meme uy Mats tile, rectory Uy mi pi 
Sollicrtis tisam meortasdieus adderc curate, 
Noacant venbaras at idrra per omnta clades ?* 
Nit sutitiam qguodeungue paras, atticaca pulusy 
Mens homerun fad, licen’ ferare thinents 
Why pleawd i thee, thou ruler of the spheares, 
Vo adde this care te mortals care-clogd minde, 
That they their miserie know, ere it appeares ? 
Let thy drifts sudden came > fet men he bhi: 
‘Vwards fature fate) oh let him hope chat feares. 


Ne ntilegguident est soirée guid fulartenm 
Miserrim ost enim, uthil proficcentem 


ang? : © This not so much as profitable for us 


te know whatisto come, forit isa miscralile 


Pn, Dregn, Pou. 
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thing, 2 man should fret and be vexed, and 


do no good."” Yet is it of much lesse autho- ; 


titie, loe here, wherefore the example of 


Francis Marquis of Saluzzo hath seemed: 
remarkable unto me: who being Lievtenant | 


General unto Francis our King, and over 
all bis forces, which he then Fad b -vond 
the Mountaines in TItahe, a man highly 
favoured in al our court, and otherwise 
infinitly beholding to the King for that very 
Marquisate, which his brother had forfeited: 
and having no occasion to doe it, yea and 


his minde and affections contradicting the 
game, suffered himselfe to be frighted and - 


deluded (as it hath since been manifestly 
prooved} by the fond prognostications which 
then throughout all Europe were given out 
to the advantage of the Emperor Charles 
the fift, and to our prejudice and disadvan- 


‘tage (bat specially in dtaly, where these 


foolish praedictions had so much possessed 
the Italians, that in Rome were lad great 
wagers, and much money given out upon 
the exchange, that we should utterly be 
overthrowne) that after he had much con- 
doled, vea and complained with his secret 
friends, the unavoidable miseries which he 
foresaw prepared by the fates against the 
Crowne of France, and the many friends he 
had there, he unkind!y revolted, and became 
a ture-cote on the emperors side, to his 
intolerable losse and destraction, notwith- 


standing all the constellanons then reigning, | 


Bat he wos drawne unte it as a man en- 
camoassed and beset by divers passions ; for 
having both strong castles, and all maner 
of munition and strength in his owne hands, 
the enemies armie under Antonio Leva 
about three ia from him, and we nothing 
mistrusting him, it was in his power to do 
worse than he did. For notwithstanding 
his treason, we lost neither man nor towne, 
except Fossan, which long afier was by us 
stontly contested and defended, 


Brootens foturt tenboris exituo 
Crdiginonl norte peevntit Dens, 
Ridtétone, sf mortad’s ultra 
has trepidat } 
Our wise God hides in pitchadarke night 
CM future ame th’ event decreed, 
And laughes at man, foman taffright) 
Feare more than he to feare hath ueed. 


Elle poteves sat 
Loctgusue deget, oni itcet fn dien 
i ae rare, crag ted ated 
Vite pola Mater occupato, 
Fed ane prvot | 
He of himselfe lives merily, 
Who each day, Lhave liv'd, can say, 
To moraw let God charge the skic_ 
With darke clouds, or faire sun-shine- 
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l CHAP, XI, 
Latus in prasens aninius, guod nlira est, 
Oderit curare.) * 
For present time a mery mind 
Hates to respect what is behind. 


i] 
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And those which take this word in a con- 
trary sense are in the wrong. /sta_ séere- 
ciprocuntur mtet sidivinitia sit ali siut, 
etal di sgat sit divinatio:* ‘* This conse- 
quence is $o reciprocall, as if there be any 
divinaiion, there are Gods: and if there be 
Gods, there is divination,” Much more 
wisely Pacuvias, 


Mase ixtes gal linguam avium mtediicunt, 
Pusque ex alieno groove sapinnt, Quan ra $4, 
Magis andtenduin, gundam auscuitandum censead 
. Who uaderstand what language birds expresse, 

’ By their owne than beasts-livers knowing lesse, 

: They may be heard, not hearkned to, | guesse, 


‘This so famous art of divination of the 
‘Tuskanes grew thus. A husband-man dig- 
“ping very deepe into the ground, with mis 
ough-share, saw ‘Pages, a demy-God ap- 
| peare out of it, with an infantine face, vet 
fraught with an aged-like wisedoms, AH 
“men ran to see him, and both his words 
-and knowledge were for many ages after 
‘remembred, Fa collected, containing the 
principles and meanes of this art. An of- 
spring sutable to her progresse. TI would 
‘rather direct affaires bv the chance of dice, 
than by such frivolous dreames. And truly 
in all common-wealths, men have ever 
-aseribed much authoring unta lot. Plato 
inthe policie which he imagineth by dis- 
cretion, ascribed the deciding of many 
important effects unto it, and amongst 
other things would have marriages betweene 
the good to bee contrived by lot. 9 And 
‘giveth so large privileges unto this casual 
‘election, that he appoints the children pro- 
‘eesding from them to bee brought up in 
the countrie > and those borne of the bad 
.to be banished and sent abroad.  Not- 
-withstanding if any of those so exiled 
/Shall by fortune happen, whilest he is 
| growing, to shew some good hope of hin- 
_selfe, that he may be revoked and sent-for 
backe, and such amongst the first as shall 
in their vouth give small hope of future 
yood to be banished. f see some that 
studie, plod, and glosse their Almanackes, 
and in all accidents alleage their authoritic. 
Aman were as good to say, they mustmneeds 
speake truth and lies. Qaes est entin gud 
totum dicm jaucelans, non aliguanda contt- 
‘ geet ¥*“ For who is he that, shooting all day, 
sometimes hits not the white ?« Ithinke not 
the better of them, though what they say 
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mroove sometimes trie It were more cer-jfinle to our wisedome, And I have had 
mine, ifther? were cither a rule or a truth to | some, equally weake in reason, and violent 
he ever, Seeing no man recordeth their in perswasion and disswasion (which was 
fables, because they are ordinarie aqd in- | more ordinaric to Socrates} by which | have 
fnit; and their predictions are made to be so happily and so profitably suffred my 
of credit, because they are rare, incredible ; selfe to be transported, as they might per- 
and prodigious ; so answered Diagoras , haps be thought to containe some matter of 
surnamed the Atheist (being in Samothrace) : divine inspiration, 

to him, whe in shewing him divers vowes , 

and offfings hanging in the T" 


e 


CHAP. XILJ 





ak od Magen lg pes by Ni, utara cany det ey i ow 


emple, brought | saaeatate 
thither by such as had escaped shipwracke, 


wid thus unto him: ‘You that thinke the CHAPTER NIL 
Gods to have no care of humane things, . 
what say vou by so many men saved by Of Constante, 


their grace and helpe 2°‘ Thus isitdone,” | 

answered he > ‘' Those which were drowned | "QC HE. law of resolution and ccnstancie 
farre exceeding their number, are not here! implieth not, we should not, as much 
set-forth"  (ocero saith, That amongst all: as lieth in our power shelter our 
other Philosophers that have avowed and | selves from the mischieles and inconveniences 
acknowledged the Gods, oncly Nenophanes | that threaten us, nor by consequence feare, 
the Cojophonian bath gone about to root i they should surprise us. ( ontrariwise, all 
out all maner of divinagon. Tt is sa much honest meanes for a man to warrant him- 
the Jesse to be wondred at, if at anv Gime. selfe from evils are not onely tolerable, but 
we have seene some of our Princes minde’, ) commendable, And the part of constancie 
to their great damage, relie upon such like. is chiefly acted, in firmely bearing the incar- 
vanines. |] would to God, Thad with mine | veniences, against which no remedie is to be 
owne eyes seene those two wonders, men- | found, So that there is no nimblenesse of 
tioned in the booke of loachin the Abbat of) bodie, nor wealding of hand-weapons, that 
Calabria, who foretold all the Popes that: we will reject, if it may in any sort defend us 
should ensue, together with their names and (from the blow, meant at us, Many most 
shapes > And that of Leo the Eimperor, who! warhke nations in their conflicts and fights, 
fore-spake all the Emperors and Vatriarkes | used retreating and flight as ao principall 
of Greece. This have IT seene with mine | advantage, and shewed their backs to their 
bwne eyes, that in publike confusions, men! enemie much more dangerously than their 
aman at their owne fortune, give them- | faces, The DPurkes at this day retaine some- 
selves head-long, as it were to all maner of (things of that humour. And Socrates in 
superstiuon, to search in beaven the causes Plato doth mocke at Laches, because he had 
and ancient threats of theirtl-lucke ; and in, detined fortitude, to keepe herselfe steadie in 
my time are so strangely successefull therein, her rancke agaist ber enemies > What,” 
as they have perswaded me, that it is an saith hee, “were it then cowardise to beat 
dNMusing Of sharpe and idle wits (that such | them in giving them place?" And alleageth 
a are inured to this subtletie, by folding Homer against him, who commendeth in 
wid unfolding them, may in all other writ- «d¢neas his skill in flying and giving ground, 
ings be capable to finde out what they | And because Laches being betier advised, 
‘eke-after, But above all, their dark, avoweth that custome to be amongst the 
umbiguous, fantasticall, and propheticall, > Scahians, and pencraily amongst all horse- 
gbrish, mends the matter much, to which men, he alleageth further unto him the 
heir authors never give a plaine sense, that example of the Lacedemonian footmen (a 
sosterity may apply what meaning and con-, nation above all other used to fipht on foot) 
truction it shall please unto it. The Demon who in the battell of Plates, unable bo open 
f Socrates was peradventure a certaine ‘and to put to rowt the Persian Phalanx, 
oi ecaare or will, which without the advice advised themselves to-scatter and put them- 
if his discourse presented it selfe unto him. selves backe, that so by tHe ppinion of their 
Da qninde so well purified, and by con- flight, they might if they should pursue 
inuallexercise of wisedome and vertue so them, rush in upon them, and put that so 
vel prepared, as his was, it is hkely, his) combined-gasse to rout, By which meanes 
nclinations (though rash and inconsiderate) | they gained the victone. Touching the Sci- 
vere ever of great moment, and worthie to | thians, it is reported, that when Darius went 
% followed. “Every man feeleth in himselfe | t subdue them, he sent their King many 
ome inage of such agitations, of a prompt, | reproachfull speeches, for 50 much as hee 
‘ehement and casuall opinion. It is inmeto | ever saw him retire and give ground before 
ive them some authoritic, that affoord so him, and to avoid the maine battell. ‘To 
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whom {ndathirser, {for sO Was his name): 
onswered, that They did it not for feare of | 
him, nor any other man living, but that it 
was the fashion of his nation to march thus: 
as having neither cities, nor houses, ner, 
manured kind to defend, or to feaure their 
enemies should reape any commioditic be. 
them. But if hee had so great a desire to” 
feed on them, he might draw neerer to view 
the place of their ancient Sepulchers, cand 
there hee should meet with whom to speake 
his belly-full. Notwithstanding when a man 
is once within reach of cannon-shot, and as 
it were point-blancke before them, as the 
fortune of warre Gath diverse times bring 
men unto, idall beseemeth a resolute minde 
to start-aside, or be daunted atthe threat of. 
ashot, because by the violence and sudden- 

nesse thereof wee deeme tt inevitable: and 
there are some, who by lifting up of a hand, 
or stooping them head, buve sometimes 
given their fellowes cause of laughter: yet 
have we seene, that in the voyage, the len- 
serour Charles the fifth made against usm 
eee. the Marquis of Ginasto, beng 
pone out to survey the ciue of Aries, aud 
shewne himselfe out of a winde-mill, under 
colour of which be was come somewhat 
neere the “Towne, he was discovered by the- 
Lord of Bonevall, and dhe Seneshall of: 
Agenois, who were walking upon the: 
Theatre Aux arenes (so called in French 

because itis full of sand) who shewing hin: 
to the Lord of Villiers, Commmissarie of the Ar- 
tileric, hee mounted a culverin so levell, that’ 
had not the Marquis perceived the fire, and: 
so started aside, it was constantly affirmed, 

hee had beene shot through the body, 


Likewise not mary yeeres before, Lorence of | ¢ 


Medicis, Duke of Vrbin, and father to the | 
(dueene-nother of France, besieging Mon. 
dolphe, a place in Ttalie, in the province 
name Vicariate, seeing fire given to a piece 
that stood upright upon him, stoaped his 
head, and well befell him that he plaide the’ 
dacke, for atherwise the bullet, which went 
right over, and within a litde of his head, 
had doubtlesse shot him through the paunch. : 
But to sty truth, Po wilh never thinke these 
notions were made with discourse, for what | 
Judgement can you give of an aime, either: 
high or low, in a matter so sudden ? It may. 
rather be thoughe that fortune favoured | 
their feare: and which an other time might: 
as wel] bee a meane to make them fall inte ; 
the cannons-mouth, us to avoid the same, ; 

cannot chuse, if the cracke of a musket! 
fe suddenly streeke mine eares, ina place | 
where I least looke for it, but I must needs 
start at it: which T have seene naepsn to’ 
men of better sort than my ‘selfe, or doe: 
the Stoickes meane, that the Soule Dy theire 
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‘and sudden fantasies, 
same: but rather consent that, as it were 


| Margaret Queene of N 
say to this purpose, ‘That it was a kinde of 
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wisest man in any a posit the first vious 
that ‘surprise the 


unto gv onaturall subjection, he yeelds and 


“shrinks unto the loud clattering and roare of 
heaven, or of some violent downefall : 


for 
example-sake, unto palenesse, and contrac- 


lion, So likewise in other passions, alwayes 
_provided,® his opinion remaines safe and 


whole, and the situation of his reason, admit 
no tainting or alteration whatsoever: and 
hee no whit consent to his fright and suffer- 
ance, Touching the first part; the same 


hapneth to him, that is not wise, but farre 


otherwise concerning the second. For the 


impression of passions doth not remaine 


superficial in’ him; but rather penetrates 


even into the secret of reason, infecting and 


corrupting the same. He judgeth according 
to them, and conformeth himselfe to them. 
Consider precisely the state of the wise 
Stoicke : 


eMens immota mantel, lachrynue volountur 
ruanes) 
His minde doth firme remaine, 
‘Peares are distill in vuine. 
The wise Peripatetike doth not exempt 
himselfe from perturbations of the mind, 
but doth moderate them, 


CHAPTER XITT. 
Of Ceremonies in the enterview of Hings. 
HERE is no subject so vaine, that de- 


serveth not a place in this rapsodie. 
It were 2 notable discourtesie unto 


“our common rules, both towards an equall, 
but more toward a great person, 


not to 
meete with you mn your house, if he have 
ouce warned you hat he will come: And 
cavarre, Was wont to 


‘incivilitie ina gentleman, to depart from his 
_ house, as the fashion is, to meet with him 


that is comming to him, how worthy soever 
he be. and that it more agreeth with civili- 
‘tie and respect, to stay for him at home, 
and there to entertaine him: except it were 
for feare the stranger should misse hi@ way : 
and that it sufficeth to companie and wait 
upon him, when he is going away again.’ 

As for me, | oftentimes forget both these 
vaine offices; as one that emdevoureth to 
‘abolish all maner of ceremonies in my house, 
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CHAP, XIV. ] 
Some will bee offended at it, what can I doe! 
withall? I Kad rather offend a stranger | 
once, then my selfe everie day ; for it were a 
continuall subjection. To what end dogmen 
avoid the servitude of Courts, and entertaine 
the same in their owne houses? Moreover 
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it is a common rule in all assemblies, that | 
hee who is the meaner man, commeth first” 
to the place appointed, forsomach as it. 
belongs to the better man to be staid-for | 
Neverthe- | 


and waited upon by the other, 
lesse we saw that at the enterview, prepared 
at Merceilles betweene Pope Clement the 
seventh, and Francis the first, King of 
France, the King 
necessurie preparations, went 


it, and to refresh himselfe, before he world 
come to meet bim there, | Likewise at the 
meeting of the said Pope with the kniperour 
at Bologna, the Emperour gave the Pope 


advantage and leasure to be first there, and - 


afterward came himselfe. It is (say they) 
an ordinarie ceremonie at cnterparhes 
betweene such Princes, that the better man 
should ever come first to the place appointed; 
yea before him in whose countrey the as- 
sembly is; and they take it in this sence, 
that it is, because this complement should 
testifie, he is the better man, whom 
unto him. 
his owne particular decorum. T have very 
carefully beene brought up in mine infancie, 
and have lived in verie good company, be- 
cause | would not bee ignorant of the good 
maners of our countrey of France, and] am 
poe I might keepe a schoole of them, 
lave to follow them, but not so cowardly, » 
as my life remaine thereby in subjection, 
They have some painfull formes in them, | 
which of a man forget by discretion, and not. 
by errour, hee shall no whit bee disgraced. I. 
have often seene men proove unmanerty | 
by too much maners, and importunate by - 
over-much curtesie, The knowledge of, 
entertainment Is otherwise a profitable . 
knowledge. It is, as grace and beautie are, 

the reconciler of the first accoustings of | 
society and familiarity > and by consequence, 

 openeth the entrance to instruct us by the 

example of others, and to exploit and pro-_ 
duce off example, if it have any instructing | 
or communicable thing in it. 
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having appointed all. 

Wennelle out. 
of the Towne, and gave the Pope two or 
three dayes leasure, to make his entrie into. 


the . 
meaner goeth to seeke, and that bee sueth | 
Not onely cach countrey, but. 
every Citie, yea, and every vocation hath - 


place, 


at 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


Men are punished by tooomuch opintating 
themselves dia piace without reason, 


ALOUR hath his limits, as other ver- 
tues have: which Hf a man out-go, 
hee shall find himselfe in the traine of 

vice: in such sort, that unlesse a man know 
their nght bounds, which in trath are not 
on a sudden easily hit upon, he may fall 
into rashnesse, obstinacie, and folly, For 
this consideration grew the custome wee hold 
in warres, to punish, and that with death, 
those who wilfully opiniate themselves to 
detend a place, which by the rules of warre, 
cannot be kept. Otherwise upon hope of 
impunive, there should bee no cottage, that 
might not entertainean Armie. The Lord 
Constable Momorancie at the siege of 
Pavia, having beene appointed to passe aver 
the niver Tesine, and to quarter binvelfe in 
the suburbs of Saint Antonie, being im- 
peached by a tower that stood atthe end 
of the bridge, and which obstinately wauld 
needs hold out, yea and to be battered, 
caused all those that were with-in it, to be 
hanged, ‘The same man afterward, ac- 
companying my L.ord the Dolphin of France 
in his journey beyond the Alpes, having b 

force taken the Castle of Villane, and all 
those that were within the same, having by 
the fune of the Souldiers bin put to the 
sword, exceptthe Captaine, and his Ancient, 


‘for the same reason, caused them both to 


be hanged and strangled: As did also, 
Captaine Martin du Belly, the Governour 
of ‘Turin, in the same countrey, the Cape 


taine of Saint Bony: all the rest of his men 


having beene massacred at the taking of the 
But forsomuch as the judgement of 
the strength or weaknesse of the place, is 
taken by the estimate and counterpoise of 
the forces that assaile it (far som man might 
justly opinionate himselfe against two cul- 
verins, that wold play the mad-man to 
expect thirhe cannons) where also the great- 
nesse of the Prince conquering must be con- 
sidered, bis reputation, and the respect 
that due unto him: there is danger a man 
should somewhat band the batance on that 


ade. By which termes it hapneth, that some 


have so great an opinion of themselves, and 
their meanes, and deeming it wireasonabie, 
anything should be worthie to make head 
against them, that so long as their fortune 
continueth, they overpasse what hill or 
dificultie sovever they finde to withstand or 
resist them: As is seene by the formes of som- 
monings and challenges, that the Princes of 
the East, and their successors yet remaining, 
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have in use, so fierce, so haughtie, and so 
fullof a barbarous kinde of commandement. 


inviolable law, that what enemie soever he 


be, that is overcome by the King in person, | 


or by his Lieutenant, is exempted from ail 
composition of raasome or mercie, So 
above all, a man who is able should take 
heed, Jest he fall into the hands of an 
enemie-judge, that is victorious and armed, 


CHAPTER XV, 
Of the punishment of Cowardtse. 


HAVE heretofore heard a Prince, who 
WAS A Very preat Captaine, hold opinion, 
that a suuldier might not for cowardise 

of heart be condemned to death: who, 
sitting at his table heard report of the Lord 
of Vervins’ sentence, who for yeelding up of 
Bollein, was doomed to Jose his head. 


Verily there is reason a man should make a> 


difference between faults proceeding from 
our weaknesse, and those that grow from 
our malice. For in the latter we are 
directly bandied against the rules of reason, 
which nature bath imprinted in us ; and in 
the former, it seemeth, we may call the saine 
nature, as a warrant, because it hath left us 
in such imperfection and defect. So as 
divers nations have judged, that no man 
should blame us for anything we doe 
against our conscience. And the opinion 
of those which condemne heretikes and mis- 
creanta unto capitall punishments, is partly 
grounded upon this rule: and the same 
which establsheth, that a Judge or an 
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cornea may aa haven oyna tts? 


_tffundere; ** Rather move a man’s bloud to 


‘blush in his face, than remove it by bleed: 
And in those places where the Portugales 
ahated the pride of the Indians, they found ' 
some states observing this universall and — 


ing from his body.” : 
It appeareth also that the Roman lawes 
did in former times punish such as had run 
away, by death, for Ammianus Marcel- 
linus reporteth, that lulian the Emperor 
condemned ten of his Souldiers, who ina 
charge against the Parthians, had but 
turned their backs from it; first to be de- 
graded, then to suffer death, as he saith, 
according to the ancient lawes, who never- 
‘ thelesse, condemneth others for a like fault, 
“under the ensigne of bag and baggage, to 
be kept amongst the common prisoners. The 
‘sharp punishment of the Romans against 
' those Souldiers that escaped from Cannze : 
land in the same warre against those that 
‘accompanied Cn. Fulvius in his defeat, 
‘reached not unto death, yet may a man 
‘feare, such open shame may make them 
:despaire, and not only prove faint and cold 
‘friends, but cruell and sharpe enemies. In 
‘the time of our forefathers, the Lord of 
Franget, .whilom Lieutenant of the Mar- 
shall of Chastillions company, having by 
the Marshall of Chabanes beene placect 
Governor of Fontarabie, in stead of the 
Karle of Lude, and having yeelded the 
ame unto the Spaniards, was condemned 
_to be degraded of all Nobilitie, and not 
~onely himselfe, but all his succeeding pos- 
‘terine declared villains and clownes, taxable 
and incapable to beare armes ; which severe 
“sentence was put in execution at Lyons, 
‘The like punishment did afterward all the 
: Gentlemen suffer, that were within Guise, 
when the Earle of Nansaw entred the 
towne: and others since. Neverthelesse if 
there were so grosse an ignorance, and so 
_upparant cowardize, as that it should ex- 
ceed all ordinary, it were reason it should 
be taken fora sufficient proofe of inexcus- 
‘able treacherie, and knaverie, and for such 
‘to be punished, 


Advocate may not bee called to account . 


for any matter committed in their charge - 


through oversight or ignorance. But touch- 
ing cuwardise, it is certain the common 
fashion is, to punish the same with ignoniunie 
and shame. And some hold that this rule 


was first put in practice by the Law-giver’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Charondas, and that before him the lawes | 


of Greece were wont to punish those with. 
death, who for feare did run away from a_ 


Rattell: where hee onely ordained, that for 


three dayes together, clad in womens attire, | 


they should be made to sit in the market- 
place: hoping yet to have some servic> at 
their hands, and by meanes of this reproch, 
they might recover their courage againe. 
Saffundere matis homints sangeinem guare 


A tricke of certaine Améassadors. 


| J N all my travels 1 did ever observe this 
custome, that 15, alwaies to learne 
something by the communication of 
‘others (which is one of the best schooles 
, that may be) to reduce those I confer with- 
-all to speake of that wherein they are most 
; conversant and skilfull,. 


CHAP. XV1.J 

Rasti al nacchiero ragionar ge vent, 

Al bifelce de’ beri, ¢ te sue piaghe | 

Conti i guerrier, conti'l pastor gli armenti' 

Sailers of windes plaw-men of bsasts take keepe, 

Let Souldiers count chetr woundes, shepherds 
their sheepe. 


For commonly we see the contrary, that: 
many chuse rather to discourse of any other . 
trade than their owne ; supposin® it to be = 
so much new reputation gotten: witnes the: 
quip Archidamus gave Periander, saying : 


that he forsooke the credit of a good Physi- 
tian, 10 become a paltry Poet. Note but 
how Cresar displaieth his invention at large, 
when he would have us conceive his inven- 
tions how to build badges, and devices, how 
to frame other war-like engins ; and in re- 
spect of that how close and succinct he 
writes, When he speaketh of the offices be- 
longing to his profession, of his valour, and 
of the conduct of his war-fare. His ecploits 
prove hin a most excellent Captamne, but he 
would be known for a skilfall Ingenier, jv 
quality somewhat strange in him. Dionysius 
the elder was a verv great chieftaine and 
Leader in warre, as a thing best fitting his 
fortune ; but he greatly laboured by meanvs 
of Poetry, to assume high commendation 
unto himselfe, howbeit he had but little skill 
init, A certaine Lawicr was not long since 
brought to see a study, stored with all man- 
ner of boukes, both of his owne, and of all 
other faculties, wherein he found no occa- 
sion toentertaine hinnelle withal, but like 
a fond cunning clarke earnestly busied him- 
selfe to glosse and censure a fence or barri- 
cado, placed over the screw of the study, 


which a hundred Captaines and Souldiers - 
see everie day, without observing or taking _ 


offence at them. 


OUlal ephippia bos pizger, optat arare citbadlus* 
The Oxe would trappings weare, 
The Horse, ploughs-yuake would beare. 


By this course you never come to perfec- 
tion, or bring any thing tu good passe. ‘Thus 
must a man endevour to induce the 
Architect, the Painter, the Shoomaker, to 
speake of their owne trade, and so of the 
rest, every man in his vocation. And to 
this purpose am I wont, in reading of bis- 
tories (which is the subject of most men) to 
consider who are the writers : If they be such 


as professe nothing but bare learning, the , 
chiefething I learne in them, is their stile and | 


language; if Physitians, I beleeve them in 
whatsoever they shall report concerning the 
temperatenes@: of the aire, the health and 
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‘complexion of Princes, or of hurts and infir- 
‘mities : [f Lawiers, we should observe the 
controversies of rights, titles, and pretenses 
of lawes and customes, the establishments of 
policies, and such like things : Hf Divines, 
we may note the affaires of the Church, the 
Ecclesiasticall censures, dispengations, cases 
of conscience, and marriages : If Courtiers, 
manners, complements, ceremonies, and 
entertainments : If Warriors, what belongs 
unto their charge, but chiefly the managing 
and conduct) of the atchievements — or 
exploits wherein they have been themselves 
jn person : If Ambassadors, the negotiations, 
intelligences, practices, policies, and manner 
how to direct, complot, and conduct them. 
And therefore what in another Writer I 
should peradventure have cursorie passed 
over, | have with some advisednesse con- 
sidered and marked the same in the historic 
of the Lord of Langey, a man most expert 
and intelligent in such matters: which is, 
that after be bad exactly set downe and 
declared those glorious, and farre-fetcht 
retuonstrances of the Emperor Charles the 
fifth madein the consistorie of Rome, in the 
presence of the Bishop of Mascon, and the 
Lord of Velly, our Ambassadors > wherein 
he entermixed many bitter and outrageous 
words against us ; and amongst others, that 
if his Captaines and Souldiers were not of 
much more faithfulnesse and sufficiencie in 
the art of warre than our Kings, he would 
forthwith te a rope about his necke, and goe 
aske him mercy: whereof he seemed to beleeve 
something | for afterward whilest he lived, 
he chanced twice or thrice to utter the verie 
same words. Moreover, that he had chal- 
lenged the King to fight with him, man to 
man in his shirt, with Rapier and Dagger in 
aboat. ‘Vhe said Lord of Langey, follow- 
ing his stone, addeth that the said Ambas- 
sadors making a dispatch of what had 
passed unto the King, dissembled the 
chiefest part unto him, yea and concealed 
the two precedent articles from him, Now 
me thought it very strange, that it: should 
lie in the power of an Ambassador to dis- 
pence with any point, concerning the adver- 
tizements he should give unto bis Master, 
namely of such consequence,comming from 
such a ghee and spoken in so great an 
assembly, whereas me seemed it should have 
_beene the office of a trustie servant. truly and 
exactly to set downe things as they were, 
and in whaa manner they had succeeded ; to 
the end the libertie of disposing, judging 
and chusing, ought wholly he in the 
‘measter. For to alter and conceale the trunk 
from him, for feare be should conster and 
.take it otherwise than he ought, and lest 
sthat might provoke him to some bad gesd- 


ms samiaanganee, ithe 


lution ; : and it in mele: meanewhilet to suffer hint 
to be ignorant of his owne affaires, mee. 
thought should Fe have appertained to: 
him that giveth tie law, than to fiir that: 
reeviveth the same; to the Master or over- | 
geer of the schovle, and not to him who’ 
should thinke himselfe inferior, as well in: 
autherity asin wisdome and good counsel, 
Howseever to were, TL wanld be oth be so 
tied Inmine qane soil and particular busie 
nesse, we doe co yvilingly upon evere steht 
occasion and pretence negiect and forgor | 
commandement, and are so farre from obey. 


Vip a gn corn ee 


ing, that we rather usurp a kinde of: 
Inasterie, and free power: every main doth 
$0 naturally aspire unto bberty and 


authoritie, that no profit ought to be so- 
deare unto u. caperictr, proceeding from _ 
tho threat wep Vere ats ther sini be and 
natural obedience. Whoscever abeyerh by 
diseredion, and not by sublection, corrupteth 
and oabuseth the offiee of commanding, 
And PL Crassns, he whom the Komans 
deemed five times happy, when he was 
Consul im Asi, hasing sent oa Cineciin 
Inganer, to bring the greatest of two slnp- 
rast. before him which had seene in. 
Athens, therewith to frum an engines of 
bateerts 2 Phas otian unader colour of hts 
sk, presumed to doe otherwise than tie wis 
bidsien, and brought the lesser of the two 
masts whieh accordion to fis arts reason hee 
deemed the fittest, Crassus having patiently 
heard bis reasons and alleqations, caused 
ham toe be well whipped : preferring the 
Interest of true chactpline belore thataf the 
worke, Oaothe other side a nian nugehte 
alse conseder, char this so stret nb dienes 
belongs but ta precise amd prefixed) come. 
neordements.  Amiassedor, have a mare 
soopetnl and brow choo whieh um inany 
yoints dependerh chiethy of ther disposi, 
Phey dae not omerrely execute, but frame 
and direct by ther owne advioe ant counsedll, 
Vhe will ot dveir Master. TD bace gn iy dares 
SES SORE PT RES COMPLE NE, 
checked and found fanke withali, because 
they bad rather obeyed the haerall sense, anid 
bare wonky of the Ranges deters. than) the 
Oecastana of the wffarres thes domd pn Pane. 
Mea ed understanibiag and experience due 
yetattles doy condenme the custome of (he 
Kanys of Persea whiedt was toomince che tne 
atrieuons paven ote tein Agents, and 
Ldeatentnts so small, (hat fn che least aeei- 
dient they might have recourse to ae 
directions and ordinances: Phis delay, 

so farre preaching a scope of na aa 
having often brought yreat premadier, and 
notible dammnvage unto ther affaires, Artl 
Crassus writing unto a man of that profession 
and advertizing him of the use whereto he 


hie 


art 
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purposed the foresaid mast ; seemeth he not 
to enter into conference with him concern- 
ing his determination, and ‘sh him to 
interpose his censure or advice of it, 


CHAPTER XVIf. 
Of Feare. 


Chala pis, SEOLE RIE IME CORE, OF C580 faucibus 
Horst * 
Y stood agast, my haire on end, 
My jaw-tde tongue no speech would lend. 


AM no good Naturalist (as they say) and 
I know not well by what springs feare 
doth worke in us: but well I wot it is 
a strange passion: and as Hhysitians say, 
there is none doth sooner transport our 
judgement out of his dur seat, Verily [ 
have seene divers become mad and sense- 
Jesse fur feare: yea and in him, whe is most 
settled and best resolved, it fs certaime that 
whilest his fit continueth, i begetteth many 
strange dagelings, and terrible amazements 
in bin. Lomit ro speake of the vulgar sort, 
to whom st sometimes representeth strange 
appantions, as thetr fathers and grand- 
fathers yshosts, risen out of their graves, 
and in they winding sheets > and to others it 
sometimes sheweth Larves, Hobgoblins, 
Robbin-good- fellowes, and such other Bug- 
But even amongst 
Soulders, with whom it ought to have no 
credin at all, bow often hath she changed 
a flocke of sheep into a troupe of armed 
men? Bushes and shrubs into men-at-armes 
and Lancers? our friends into our enemics? 
aud : red crosse into a white? At what 
time the Duke of Bourbon tooke Rome, ap 
pee that kept sentinel, in the borough 
Saint Peter, was atthe first alaram surprised 
with such terror, that with hes colours in his 
hand, he suddenly cChrew himselfe thorow 
the hole of a breach out of the Citie, and 


Just in the midst of his eneniies, supposing 


the way Cagoe straight inthe heart of the 
batsn the end he no sooner perceived 
the Duke of Bourbons troupes advancing to 
withstand him, pmagining rt to bee same sathe 
the Cragens macte that way, hee better be- 


thinking hinselle, turned head, and the very 


sam way he came out, he went into the 
towne Fea which was more than three 
hundred paces distance towards the felds. 


The like happened, but not so succesfully, 


unto Captaine Tulle hig ensigne- bearer at 
eal nes sain Paul was taken from us by 
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the Earle of Bures, and the Lord of R 
who was so frighted with fear, that going 
about to cast himselfe over the towne wals, | 
with his Ancient in bis hand, or to creepe 
thorow a spike-hole, he was cut in peeces 
hy the assadants. At which siege hkewise, 
that horror and feare is very memorable, 
which so did choake. seize upon, and freer: 
the heart of a gentleman, that having: re- 
ceived no hurt at all. he fell dowhe starke 
dead upon the ground before the breach, 
The like passion rage doth sometimes pos- 
sesse ao whole multitude, In one of the 
encounters that Germanicus had with the 
Germates, bee migttie troupes were at one 
instant so foghted with feare, that both 
betooke themsclves to their heeles, and rin) 
away two contrary waves, the one mht to 
thar piace whence the other fled. It some. 
times addeth wings unto our heeles, as unto 
the firet named, and other umes it takes the 
wse af feet from us: as we may reade of 
Theophilus the Emperor, wha in a battel! 
hee lowt agains: the Agarens, was so aniied 
and astomed, that he could not resadee to 
scape away by flight: vdeo povor rfirm 
oar lee forwmitat :) Keare iso afraid even 
of that should helo: Unedl such time as 
Manuel, one of the ehiefe deaders in his 
armie, hawng rowred and shaken him, as 
it were out of a dead sleepe, said unto him, 
“si, Hoyou wil not paesentiy foliow me, | 
will surely kill you, for better were it you 
should lose your Tife, than bem taken 
prisoner, Jase your Empire and all ‘Phen 
doth she shew the utmost of ber power, 
When for ber owne service, she calls us off) 
unto wiheur, which at hath exacted frorn 
our dutyand honor, In the first cet batted, 
the Komans lostagainst Hanibal under the 
Conusti Sempronius, a troupe of wel-nigh 
ten thousand feotmen was <o surprised 
with feare, that secing no other way to take. 
nor by what other couns to give their base- 
nes free passage, they headlong bent their 
fight toward che Uuckest and sfrongest 
Squadron of ther encores, which with such | 
furte at rewded and brake through, as it 
cisranked, and slew a great namber of the 
(arthaginmans > purchasing a reproachtn!) 
ata disgrace’ ull flight, at the same rate it 
might have gained a most glorious victurie. 
lt is feare J stand most in feare of. Fur, in 
Charpnasise it surmounteth all other accidents. 
What affection can be more violent and fust 
than that of Pompeves fnends, who in his : 
cvne Ship were spectators of that horrible | 
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eu, them, that some have noted, they only 


busied themselves to hasten the marriners 
to make what speed they could, and by 
maine strength at ares 10 Bave themselves, 
untill such time, as being arrived at Tyre, 
and that they were free fram feare, they had 
leasure to bethinke themselves of their late 
losse, and give their plaints and teares free 
passage, which din other stronger passion 
had suspended and hindred. 


Jer Artur papirm tia orcs nat ay anima 
rarfectonrys! 
Feare then unbreasts all wat, 
‘That ionmy meade ded set, 


These who in any skirmish or suddeg 
bickering of warre have been throughly 
skared, fore-hurt, wounded, and gored os 
they be, are many Gmes thoonenc day after 
hroupht toe charge agame, Phat sncho as 
have concemed a trie fearc of their encinges, 
os hard for you to make theo booke them 
mothe face avaine. Such as are ao cen. 
tinal feare ta dese their pooods, to be 
banished, orto be subdue dive dia tuices. 
sant agonie and languor; and thereby ation 
jase both their drinking, their eating. atid 
theirrest. Whereas the poore, the banished, 
and seely servants, live often an carclesly 
andoas pleasantivy as the other And so 
many omen, who by the impatience and 
urging oof feare, have bonged, drowned, 
and headlong tumijed cuwne from some 
rocke, have plainty taught us, that feare 
Is mere Gmportunate god potolerable than 
death. The Gruciuitio acknowledge another 
kinde of tt, which pe beyoud the error of our 
discourse | proceedings, a they say, without 
a0V apparent camse. and from an heavenly 
papulsan, Whole Nate and Arinies arc 
often seent surpreed wath at. Such was 
that which brarght so wonderfull a desehe- 
nonto (urdiage where nething was heard 
Lut amenable cuteones and foghtioll ex- 
Glimathots othe inhabitants were seene 
despenaely to runne our of ther bouses, 96 
to asudden alarum, and foricasly to charge, 
hurt, andentes kil one another, as if they had 
beene enenoes Come to Usirpe and posse 
ther Cage, Al things were Chere fina 
disordered canfusion, and im a conbusect 
furte, until such time as by praiers anid 
sacntioss they had appeased the wrath of 
therr Gods. They cali it to this day, the 
Pianthe terror? 


eterna 
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massacre ? yetis it, that the feare of the 1. is. 
Tgyptian sailes, which began to approach = t Beas, Cai, ou. cont. x, ad igs Chul 
them, did in such sort daunt and skare cei. vn,ad.g Dion. Sie Love. 7, 
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CHAPTER XVIHL 


That we should wot judge of our Llappinesse 
watill after our Death. 





seilicet wllima semprr 
Fix pectanda dics homint ext, dicique bvatus 
olute obilum nemo, supreningne y bales debet' 
We mist expect of man the latest day, 
Nor ere he dic, he's happie, can we say. 


HE very children are acquainted with 
the storie of Croesus to this purpose : 
who being taken by Cyrus,acd by him 

condemned to die, upon the point of his 
execution, cried out aloud: “Oh Solon, 
Solon!” which words of his, being reported 
to Cyrus, who inquiring what he meant by 
them, told him, hee now at his owne cost 
verified the advertisement Solon bad before 
times given him; which was, that no man, 


what cheerefull and blandishing countenance | 


soev®tr fortune shewed them, may rightly 
deeme himselfe happie, HI such time as he 
have passed the last day of his life, by 
reason of the uncertaintie and vicissitude of 
humane things, which by avery light 
motive, and shght occasion, are often 
changed from one to another cleane con- 
trary state and degree. And therefore 
Agesilaus answered one that counted the 
Ring of Persia happy, because being very 
young, he had gotten the garland of so 
ightie and great a dominion» ‘yea but 
said he, Pram oat the same age was not 
unhappy.” Of the Kings of Macedon that 
succeededl Alexander the Great, some were 
afterward seene to become Jovners and 
Scriveners at Rome: and of Pyrants of 
Sicihe, Schoolemasters at Cormth One 
that had conquered halle the world, and 
been Eanperour over so many Armies, 


~ beeame an humble and miserable suter to 


the raskally officers of a king of Egypte ; 
At so high arate did that great Pompey 
murchase the ickesome prolonging of his Ife 
but for five or six moneths. And in our 
fathers daies, Lodowicke Sforze, tenth Duke 


of Millane, under whom the State of Italie | 
had so long beene turmoiled and shaken, - 
was seene to die a wretched prisoner at! 
Loches in France, bat not dil be had lived | 
and lingeted ten yeares in thraldom, which | 


was the worst of his bargaine. The fairest 
Queene, wife to the greatest King of Chris- 
tendome, was she not lately scene to die by 
the hands of an executioner? Ob unworthie 
and barbarous crucitie! And a thousgnd 
such examples, For, it seemeth that as the 
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| sea-billowes and surging waves, rage and 

: storme against the surly pride and stubborne 

j height our buildings, so are there above, 

'certajne spirits that envie the rising pro- 

‘ sperities and greatnesse heere below. 

. Vague aded res humanas vis abdita quedam 

| Obterit, et pulckros fasces sarvdsg ue secures 

| Pracnicare, ac ludibria s1bi habere videtur’ 

( A hidden power so mens states hath out-worne 

Faire swords, fierce scepters, signes of honours 
bourne, 

Ut seemes to trample and deride in scorne. 


_ And it seemeth Fortune doth sometimes 
narrowly watch the last day of our life, 
thereby to shew her power, and in one 
moment te overthrow what for many yeares 
together she had been erecting, and makes 
ous ery after Laberius, .Vimuram kac die 
und ples vixt, mihi quam vivendum fuit.* 
Thus ie is, ‘I have lived longer by this one 
day than [ should." So may that good 
advice of Solon be taken with reason, But 
forsomuch as he isa Philosopher, with whom 
the favours or disfavours of fortune, and 
good or ill lucke have no place, and are 
pot regarded by him; and puissances and 
greatnesses, and accidents of qualitie, are 
well-nigh indifferent: 1 deeme it) verv 
‘tkely he had a further reach, and meant 
that the same good fortune of our life, whieh 
.dependeth of the tranquillitie and content- 
/Mment of a welborne minde, and of the 
resohition and assurance of a well ordered 
:$oue, should never be ascribed unto man, 
untill he have beene scene play the last act of 
“his comedie, and without doubt the hardest. 
In all the rest there may be some maske : 
_either these sophisticall discourses of Philo- 
sophie are nut in us bat by countenance, or 
‘accidents that never touch us to the quick 
. give us alwaies Jeasure to keep our counte- 
-fance setled. But when that last part of 
death, and of our selves comes to be acted, 
~then no dissembling will availe, then is it 
high time to speake plaine English, and put 
Off all vizards: then whatsoever the pot 
/ containeth must be shewne, be it good or 
bad, foute or cleane, wine or water. 
Nam vere veces tum dentam pectore ab tina 
fytcinnivy, cl evipitur persona, manel res 4 
For thes are sent true speeches from the heart, 
We are ourselves, we leave to play a part. 


Loe heere, why at this last cast, all our 
ives other actions must be tride and couched. 
dt is the master-day, the day that judgeth 
all others: it is the day, saith an auncient 
: Writer, that must judge of all my forepassed 
-yeares. To death doe I rferre the essay 
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of my studies fruit. There shall wee sce_ 
whether my discourse proceed from my 
heart, or from my mouth. I have seene 
divers, by their death, either in good gr evill, 
yive reputation to all their forepassed life. 
Scipio, father-in-law to Pompey, in well 
dving, repaired the ill opinion which untill 
that houre men had ever held of him. 


three he esteemed most, cither Chabrias, or 
Iphicrates, or himselfe - ‘It is necessary, 


said he,‘ that we beseene to die, before your | 


question may well be resolved.” Verily, we 


should steale mach from him, if he should - 


be weighed without the honour and great- 
nesse of his end. God hath willed at, as be’ 
pleased : bat in my time three of the most 
execrable persons that ever L knew in all 
abomination of lite, and the most mfamous, 
have beene seen to die very orderly and 
quietly, and in every circumstance composed 
even unto perfection, There are some 
brave and fortunate deaths. J have seene 
her cut the twine of some man’s life, witha 
progresse of wonderful advancement, and 
with so worthie an end, even in the flowre 
uf his growth and spring of us youth, that 
in mine opinion, his ambitious and haughne 
couragions designes, thought nothing se 
hyurh as might interrupt them; who without 
going to the place where he pretended, 
arived there more glonously and wordhily 
than either his desire or hope aimed at 
and by his fall fore-went the power and 
name, whither by him course he aspired. 
When [ judge of other men’s lives, fever 
respect how they have behaved themselves 
in their end ; and my chiefest study is, J 
may well demeane my selfe at my last gaspe, 
that is to say, quietly and constantly. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Thal to Phalosophise ts to learne how 
to Die. 


ICERQO saith, that to Philosophise is no 
other thing than for a man to prepare 
himselfe to death : which is the reason 

that studie and contemplation doth m some 
sort withdraw our soule from us, and severally 
employ it from the body, which is a kind of 
apprentisage and resemblance of death ; or 
else it is, that all the wisdome and discourse 
of the world, doth in the end resolve upon 
this point, tg teach us not to feare to die. 
Trojy either reason mockes us, or it only 
aimeth at our coptentment, and in fine, 
bends all her travell to make us live well, | 


end as the holy Scriptore saith, ‘‘at our 
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ease.’ All the opinions of the world con- 
clude, that pleasure is our end, how beit 
they take divers meanes unto and for it, 


else would men reject them at their first 
_comming, 


For, whe would give care unto 
him, that for it's cud would establish our 
paine and disturbance? The dissentions of 


philosophical sects in Uhis case are verbal: 
Epaminondas being demanded which of the. 


Transeurrantas solertissimas mugs Vast 
us run over such over-fne foolenes and 
subtill trifles.” There is more wilfulnesse 
and wrangling among them, than) pertains 
10 a sacred profession. But whit persen 
a man undertakes to act, he doth ever there- 
withall personate his owne. Ailthough they 
say, that in vertue it selfe, the last scope uf 
our aime is voluptuousnes., Tt pleaseth me 
to importune their eares sail with this word, 
which so much offends their hearing. And if 
it imply any chief pleasure or exceeding 
contentmients, itis rather due to dhe assivt- 
ance of vertue, than to any other supply, 
voluptuousnes being more strong, sinnowie, 
sturdie, and manly, is but more seriously 
voluptuous, And we should give itthe name 
of pleasure, more favorable, sweeter, and 
more naturall > and not terme it vigor, from 
which it hath his denomination. Should 
this baser sensuality deserve this faire name, 
it should be by competence, and not by 
privilege. TJ finde it Jesse void of incommodt- 
tes and crosses than vertue | And besides 
that, her taste is more fleeting, momentaric, 
and facing. she hath her fasts, her eves, and 
her travels, and both sweat and bloud. 
Furthermore she hath particularly soa niuny 
wounding passions, and of so severall sorts, 
and so filthie and loathsome a societie wait- 
ing upon her, that shee is equivalent to 
penitencie, Wee are ip the wrong, to thinke 
her incommaeodities serve ber as a provecuian 
wd seasoning to Ler sweetnes, as im nature 
wne contrane is vivified by another contraric. 
and to say, when we come to vertue, Chit 
like successes and difficulaes overwhelme i, 
and veeld nt austere and inaccessible, Where. 


“asmuch more ataehe y then unto voluptaous- 


nes, they conobled sharpen, animate, and 
raise that divine and perfect pleusure, 
which it meditates and procarethas.  “Traly 
he rs vene unworthie her acquamtance, hia 
counter-ballancerh ber cost tu his frat. and 
knowes nether the graces nor use of iH, 
Those who go about to iistruct us, how ber 
pursuit ts very hard and Jaborious, and her 
jovisance well-pleasing and delightful: what 
else tell they us, but that shee is ever un- 


pleasant and irksome ? For, what humane 
neane did ever attoine note an absolute 


enjoving of it?) ‘The perfectest have beene 
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content but to aspire and approach her, | 
without ever possessing her. But they are | 
deceived ; secing that of all the pleasures | 
we know, the pursute of them is pleasant. - 
The enterprise is perceived by the qualitie 
of the thing, which it hath regard unto: 
for it is a pood portion of the effect, and- 
consubstantiall, That happines and fe- 
licitic, which shineth in vertue, replenisheth 
her approaches and appurtenances, even. 
unto the first entrance and utmost barre, - 
Now of all the benefits of vertue, the con- 
tempt of death is the chiefest, a meane that 
furnisheth our life with an ease-full tran-: 
quillitie, and gives us a pure and amiable | 
taste of it: without which every other , 
voluptuousnes is extinguished, Loe, here | 
the reasons why all rules encounter and | 
agree with this article. And albeit they all, 
leade us with a common accord to despise 
griefe, povertie, and other accidentall : 
crosses, to which man’s life is subject, it is- 
not with an equall care: as well because | 
accidents are not of such a necessitic, for’ 
most men passe their whole life without. 
feeling any want or povertie, and other-. 
some without feeling any griefe or sicknes, | 
as Xenophilus the Musitian, who lived an 
hundred and six yeares in perfect and con- | 
tinuall health ; as also if the worst happen, © 
death may at all times, and whensoever it 
shall please us, cut off all other incon-. 
veniences and crosses. Dut as for death, it 
is inevitable, 

Onenes colent cogiuins, oveniunt 

Versalnur wren, xerius, ots 

ders avtluva, ef nos ie wterninme 

Aaileon turpositura cymbe,. 

All to one phice are driv’n, of all 

Shak'tis the lot pet, where-hence shall 

Sooner or later drawne lots fall, 

Andito deaths baat for aye cnthrall. 


And by consequence, if she makes ns 
affeard, itis a continual subject of torment, 
wd which can no way be eased. ‘Phere is 
no starting-hole will hide us from her, she 
will finde us wheresoever we are, We may as 
in a suspected countrie start and turne bere 
and there: gacw geens sovain Tantale sem- 
per turpendel 2° Which evermore hangs like 
the stone over the head of Tantalus :° Our. 
Jawes doe often Condemnc and send male- | 
factors to be executed in the same piace: 
where the crime was committed : to which 
whilest they are going, leade tha along the 
fairest houses, or entertaine them with the 
best cheere you can, 

non Steute dafet 
Daudcem claborabunt saporems 


V Hor, 1. iti, Od, iii, ag, 
a Cic, De Fim. 1. iy 
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Non avium, cithareque cagisus 
Somnum reducent,' : 
Not all King Denys dattie fars, 
¢Can pleasing taste for them prepare : 
No song of irda, no musikes sound 
Can tultabie to sleepe profound. 


Doe you thinke they can take any pleasure 


‘in it? or be any thing delighted? and that 
‘the finalf intent of their voiage being still 


before their eies, hath not altered and 


altogether distracted their taste from all 


these commodities and allurements ? 
Audit iter, numeratgue dies, spaliogue 
TREK INE 
Metitur vitan, torguetur peste futuvad 
He heares his journey, counts his daies, so 
measures he 
His life by his waies length, vext with the ill 
shall be. 
The end of our cariere is death, it is the 
necessarie object of our aime : if it affright 
us, how is it possible we should step one 


i further without an ague? The remedie 
oO 


the vulgar sort is, not to think on it. But 
from what brutall stupiditie mav so grosse a 
biindnesse come upon him? he must be 
made to bridle his Asse by the taile, 
Out capite tpse suo tistitutl vestigia retros 
Who doth a course contrare runne 
With his head to his course beguane. 
It is no marvell if he be so often taken 
tripping ; some doe no svoncr heare the 
name of death spoken of, but they are 


afraid, yea the most part will crosse them- 


selves, as if they heard the Devill named. 
And because mention is made of it in mens. 
wils and testaments, | warrant you there is 
none will set his hand to them, til the 


physitian hath given his last doome, and 


utterly forsaken him. And God knowes, 
being then betweene such paine and feare, 


“with what sound judgement they endure him, 


For so much as this syllable sounded so 
unpleasantly in their eares, and this voice 
seemed so il-boding and unluckie, the 
Romans had learned to allay and dilate the 
same by a Periphrasis. In liew of saying, 


he is dead, or he hath ended his daies, they 


would say, he hath lived. So it be life, be 
it past or no, they are comforted: from 
whom we have borrowed our phrases 
geerndum, alias, or latesucha one. It may 
haply be, as the common saying is, the aa 
was borne betweene cleven of the clocke and 
noone, the last of Februarie 1533, aceording 


to our computation, the yeare beginning the 
Beet of Januarie, 


It is but a fortnight since 
39 yeares old. I want at least as 
' Hor. bi. Od. i. 12, 
2 Crap. ra Rag Li i 137. 
> LUcRET, 1. iv. 474. 
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trouble my thoughts with a matter so farre 
from me, it were but folly. But what? we 
see both young and old to leave their life | 
after one selfe-same condition. No man: 
‘departs otherwise from it, than if he but 
now came to it, seeing there is no man so 
crazed, bedrell, or decrepit, so long as he | 
remembers Methusalem, but thinkes he may 
yet live twentie yeares. Moreover, seely 
creature as thou art, who hath limited the - 
end of thy daies? Happily thon presumest . 
upon physitians reports. Rather consider 
the effect and experience. By the common | 
course of things long since thou livest by_ 
extraordinatie favour. Thou hast alreadie 
over-past the ordinarie tearmes of common 
life: And to prove it, remember but thy 
acquaintances, and tell me how many more 
of them have died before they came to thy 
age, than have either attained or outgone | 
the same: yea, and of those that through 
renoune have ennobled their life, ifthou buf 
register them, T will Jay a wager, Twill finde 
more that have died before they came to 
five and thirty years, than after. It is con- 
sonant with reason and = pietic, to take 
example by the bumanity of Tesus Christ, 
who ended his humane life at three and 
thirtie yeares. The greatest man that ever, 
was being no more than a man, I meane 
Alexander the Great, ended his dayes, and - 
died also of that age. How many severall 
meanes and waics hath death to surprise us ! 


Ould quisgue uitet, nig Hane hemine sarees 
Caatume cst tu horas 3 
A man can never tak? goud heed, 
Hourely what he may shun and speed. 


_ Tomit to speak of agues and pleurisies ; 
who would ever have imagined that a Duke 
of Brittanie should have beene stifled to 
death in a throng of people, as whilome was - 
aneighbour of mine at Lyons, when Pope 
Clement made his entrance there? Hast 
thou not seene one of Gur lute Kings slaine 
in the middest of his sports? and one of tis 
ancestors dic miserably by the chocke of an 
hog? iéschilus fore-threatned by the fall 
of an house, when he stood most upon his 
guard, strucken dead by the fall of a tortoise 
shell, which fell out cf the tallants of in 
eagle flying in the air? and another choaked 
with tit kernell of a grape? And an’ 
eee die by the scraich of a combe, | 
whilest he was combing his head? And’ 
Emylius Lepidus with hitting his foot: 
against a doort-seele? And Aufidius with 
stumbling against the Consull-chamber_ 
doore as be was going in thereat? And. 


' Hor, Lu. Od, xii. 13. 
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much more. -If in the meane time I should + Cornelius Gallus, the 
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Preetor, Tigillinus, 
Captaine of the Romane watch, Lodowike, 
sonne of Guido Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
tua, end their daies betweene womens 
thighs? And of a farre worse example 
Speusippus, the Platonian philosepher, 
and one of oue Popes? Poore Bebius a 
Judge, whilest be demurreth the sute of 
plaintife but for eight daies, behold his last 
expired: And Caius Tulius a Physitian, 
whilest he was annointing the cies of one of 
his patients, to have his owne sight closed 
for ever by death. And if amongst these 
examples, IT may adde one of a brother of 
mine, called Captain Saint Martin, aman 
of three and twentie veares of uge, who had 
alreadie given good tesumonie of bis worth 
and forward valour, playing at tennis, 
received a blow with a ball, chat hit hima 
little above the right care, without ap- 
parance of any contusion, bruse, or hurt, 
and never sitting or resting upon it, died 
within six houres after of an apoplexie, 
which the blow of the ball caused in him, 
These so frequent and ordinary examples, 
hapning, and being stl before our cies, 
how is it possible for man to forgo or for- 
pet the remembrance of death? and why 
should it not continually seeme unta us, 
that shee is still ready at hand to take us by 
the throat? What matter is it, will you say: 
unto me, how and in what manner itis, $0 
long asa man doe nut trouble and vex lim- 
selfe therewith? Jam of this opinion, that 
howseever aman may shrowd or hide 
himselfe from her dart, vea, were it tinder 
an ooxeshide, foam onot the man would 
shrinke backe : it sufficeth me to live at my 
eases and the best recreation | can have, 
that doe bever rakes in other matters, as 
ae vain glomous, and exemplare as yor 
Ists 


Matawan ane she art | ace 
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Dune nea delecteut mara nie, vel denigue fad- 
fart, 

Quam sapere eh riot. 

A dotard Phad rather seeme, and dull, 

Sooner my faalts aay please make mea gull, 

Than to be wise, and beat my vexed scull. 


Hurt it is folly to thinke that way to come 
unto it, They come, they voe, they trot, they 
daunce : but no speech of death, All that is 
good sport. But if she be once come, and 
on a suddet, and openly surprise, cither 
them, their wives, their children, or their 
friends, what torments. what out-cries, what 
rag’, and what despaire doth then over- 
whelme them? saw you ever anything so 
dreoping, so changed, and so distracted? 


ia ne a P 
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A man must looke to it, and in better times Thinke every day shines on thee as thy last, — 
fore-see it. And might that brutish care. Welcome it will come, whereof hope way past, 


‘Jessenesse lodge in the minde of a man of: 4; is uncertaine where death looks for us; 
understanding (which I find altogether im-/ jer ys expect her everie where: the premedi- 
possible) she sels us her ware at an over- tation of death, is a fore-thinking of libertie, 


deere rate: were she an enemie by mans’ pe who hafh learned to die, hath unlearned 
wit to be avoided, | would advise men to -toserve, There is no evill in life, for him 


borrow the weapons of cowardlinesse : but” that hath well conceived, how the privation 
since it may nat be, and that be you either | of tife if no evill. To know how to die, doth 
a coward or a runaway, an honest orvaliant | free us from all subjection and constraint. 
‘man, she overtakes you, ; Paulus Aimilius answered one, whom that 
‘miserable king of Macedon bis prisoner 
sent to entreat him be would not lead him 
‘intriumph, “Lethim make that request untae 
‘himselfe.” Verily, if Nature afford not some 
‘helpe in all things, it is very hard that art 
‘nnd industrie should goe farre before. Cf 
‘my selfe, | am not much given to melan- 
;choly, but rather to dreaming and slug- 
igishness, There is nothing wherewith I 
‘have ever more entertained my selfe, than 
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Nempe et fugacem perseguilur virunt, 

Nee parcet imthellis fuventa 

Pufplitibus, timidague tergo.| 

Shee persecutes the man that flies, 

Shee spares not weake youth to surprise, 
But on their hammes and backe turn'd plies. 


And that no temper of cuirace may shicld 
or defend you, 


Sle licet ferro cantus se condat et are, 


Mors tamen tuclisnm protrahet inde caput 


Though he with yron and brasse his head empale, : 
Vet death his head enclosed thence will hale. 


Let us learne to stand, and combat her, 
with a resolute minde. And being to take | 
the greatest advantage she hath upon us 
from her, Ict us take a cleane contrary way | 
from the common, fet us remove her 
strangenesse from her, let us converse, fre- 
quent, and acquaint our selves with her, let | 
us have nothing so much in minde asdeath, - 
let us at all times and seasons, and in the 
ugliest manner that may be, yea with all 
faces shapen and represent the same unto > 
our imagination, At the stumbling of a 
horse, at the fall of a stone, at the least 
prick with a pinne, let us presently rumi- 
nate and say with our selves, what if it were 
desth it selfe? and thereupon let us take 
heart of grace, and call our wits together (o- 
confront her. Amiddest our bankets, feasts, | 
and pleasures, let us ever have this restraint 
or object befere us, that is, the remem: | 
brance of our condition, and Jet not plea- 
sure so much mislead or transport us, that 
we altugether neglect or forget, how many ° 
waies, our jovyes, or our feastiags, be sub-- 
ject unto death, and by how many hold-fasts 
shee threatens us and them. So did the 
Egyptians, who in the middest of their 
banquetings, and in the full of their greatest 
cheere, caused the anatomic of a dead man: 
to be brought before them, as a memoran 
dum and warning to their guests. . 


Onsnes crede dicw tibi dilexisse supremnnt, 
Unrate supcrtenict, gat non sAeraditur. horas 
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V Hor. tin. Od, i, 14: ; 
* Peernevi dh ub et xvi. : 


8 Hor. Li, piste. iv. 13. 


“an impartiall eve, they wil 


with the imaginations of death, yea in the 
s most licentious umes of my age. 


fucundua, cum atas florida ver agerets 
When my age flourishing 
Did spend its pleasant spring, 


Being amongst faire Ladies, and in ear- 


nest play, some have thought me busied, or 
-musing with my selfe, how to digest some 
_ jealousie, or meditating on the uncertaintie 


of some conceived hope, when God he 


_knowes, [| was entertaining my selfe with 
the 


remembrance of some one or other, 
that but few daies before was taken with a 
burning fever, and of his sodaine end, com- 


ming from such a feast or meeting where I 
was my selfe, and with his head fall of idle 


conceits, of Jove, and merry glee ; suppos- 
ing the same, either sickness or end, to be 
is necre me as him. 
Jam fucrit, nec post, unguant revecare 
diccbit.§ 
Now time would be, no more 
You can this time restore, 


1 did no more trouble my selfe or frowne 
at such conceit, than at any other. It is 
impossible we should not apprehend or 
feele sume motions or startings at such 
imaginations at the first, and comming 
sodainely upon us: but doubrlesse, he that 
shall manage and meditate upon them with 
assyrediy, in 
tract of time, become familiar to him: 


i: Otherwise, for my part, | should be in con- 


tinuall feare and agonie; for no man did 


_ever more distrust his life nor make lesse 


aecount of his continuance * Neither can 
; a omer Sane ‘ ath iu 2 e a Siegen eitvals hacer ce ee aj a le 
Patents Blcg. iv. 16, 
2 Leer. bit. gg7. 
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health, which hitherto I have so long en- 
joied, and wifich so seldome hath beene 
crazed, lengthen my hopes, nor any sick- 
nesse shorten them of it. At every minute 
me thinkes | make an escape. And I un- 
cessantly record unto my selfe, that whatso- 
ever may be done another day, may be 
effected this day. Truly hazards and dan- 
gers doe little or nothing approacf us 


to threaten us, and hang over us; we 
shall find, that be we sound or sicke, lustie 


Nemo altera fragitter est, 
“No man 


neere unto us. 
nemo tn crastinum sik certtyr ; 


is weaker then other ; none surer of himselfe . 
Whatsoever I' 


have to doe before death, all Jeasure to end. 
pS to passionate himselfe to see the end of 


iz) 


(to live) till to morrow, 


the same seemeth short unto me, veu were 
it but of one houre. Some body, not Jong 
since turning over my writing tables, found 
by chance a memoriall of something | 
would have done after my death: [ told him 
(as indeed it was true), that being but a 
mile from inv house, and in perfect health 
and lustie, | had made haste to write it, 
because I could not assure my self I should 
ever come home in safety ; As one that am 
ever hatching of mine owne thoughts, and 
place them in my selfe: Tam ever prepared 
about that which [may be: nor can death 
{come when she please) put me in mind of 
any new thing. A man should ever, as 
much as in him lieth, be ready booted to 
take his journey, and above all things, looke 
eae then nothing to doe but with him- 
selfe, 


Ouid breti fartes paculaniur evo 
Multa: 

To aime why are we ever bold, 
At many things in so short hold ? 


For then we shall have worke sufficient, 
without any more accrease. Some man 
complaineth more that death doth hinder him 
from the assured course of an hoped for 
victonie, than of death it selfe; another 


cries out, he should give place to her, before | 


he have married his daughter, or directed 
the course of his childrens bringing up ; 
another béWaileth he must forgoe his wives 
company ; another moaneth the losse of his 
children, the chiefest commodities of his 
being. Iam now by meanes of the mercy 
of God in such a Giking, that without regret 

grieving at any worldly mater, I am 
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at ' 
our end: And if we consider, how many 
more there remaine, besides this accident, | 
which in number more than millions seeme | 


ae nena 
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j prepared to dislodge, whensoever he shall 
’ please to call me; [ am every where free : 
tv farewell is soone taken of all my friends, 
except of my sclife. No man did ever pre- 
pare himselfe to quit the world more simply 
cand fully, or more generally spake of all 
thoughts of it, than I am fully assured 1 
shall dee. ‘The deadest deaths are the best. 
——— Miser, 8 mitser (atunt) omnia ademit, 
Dna dus tnfesta utiht tot prvemia vite s' 


O wretch, O wretch (friends cry), one day, 
All joyes of Ife hath tane away ; 


And the builder, 
or weake, at sea or at land, abroad or at. 
home, fighting or at rest, in the middest of. 
a battell or in our beds, she is ever alike 





manent (saith he) apera inferrupla, 
shy ue 

ASnrornum ingen tes? 

Phe workes unfinisht fie, 

And walls that threatned hie. 


A man should designe nothing so long 
afore hand, or at least with such an inten, 
Ko; we are all Lorne to be doing, 


Cam mortar, medium solvar cf inter opus 
When dying T my selfe shall spend, 
bre hale iny businesse come to end. 
! would have a man to be duing, and 
to prolong his lives offices as much as 


“Heth in him, and let death seize upon me 


whilest Lam setting my cabiges, carelesse of 
her dart, but more of my unperfect parden, 
saw one die, who being at his last pruspe, 
uncessantly complained against his destinie, 
and that death should so unkindly cut him 
offin the middest of an historic which he 
had in hand, and was now come to the 
fifteenth or sixtecnth of our Kings. 


Ledad Gn his rvbas non addunt, nec tite cariunt, 
fam desiterium rerum super insidet unas 
Fnends adde not that in this case, now po more 
Shalt thou desire, or want things wisht before, 


A man should rid himselfe of these vulgar 
and hurtful humours. 9 beven as Church- 
vards were first placed adjoyning untu 
churches, and in the most frequented places 
of the City, to enure (as Lycurgus said) the 
commen people, women and children, not 
to be skared at the sight of a dead ian, 
and to the end that continuall spectacle of 
bones, sculs, tombes, graves and burials, 
should forewarne us of our condition, and 
fatall end. 


Outn etiam exhilarare viris convivia cade 

: Atos olim, et ssiscere epudia spectacnia diva 
Certantum ferro, sape ef super ipsa cadentunt 

| Pocni@, respersis nox parce sanguine niensts, 


tee ae anaes tie erent tae 
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Nay more, the manner was to welcome guesis, 
And with dire shewes of slaughter to mix feasts. 


OM them that fought at sharpe, and with bords 


tainted 


Of them with much blond, who o'er full cups 


fainted. 


And even as the «Egyptians after their 
feastings and carousings caused a great 
image of death to be brought in and shewed 
to the guests and by-standers, by one that 
cried aloud, “ Drinke and be merry, for such 
shalt thou be when thou art dead: So have 
I learned this custome or lesson, to have 
alwaies death, not only in my imagination. 
but continually in my mouth. And there 
is nothing I desire more to be informed of 
than of the death of men; that is to say. 
what words, what countenance,and what- 
fuce they shew at their death ; and in read- 
ing of histories, which I so attentively 
observe. It appeareth by the shuffling and 
hudiing up of my examples, | affect no 
subject so pens as this. 
composer of books, | would keepe a register, 
commented of the divers deaths, which in 
teaching mea to dic, should after teach them 
to live. Dicearcus made one of that ttle, 
but of another and lesse profitable end. 
Some man will say to mee, the effect exceeds 
the thought so farre, that there is no fence 
so sure, Or cunning so certaine, but a man 
shall either lose or forget if he come once 
to that point; let them: say what they list: 


to premeditate on it, giveth no doubt a; Bee 
I & : veritie is a harder death, 


great advantage : and it is nothing, at the! 
least, to gos so farre without dismav or | 
alteration, or without an ague? There | 
belongs more to it: Nature her selfe Jends 
her hand, and gives us courage. 
short and violent death, wee have no leisure 


to feare it; if otherwise, [ perceive that: 
according as [engage my selfe in sicknesse, 
1 doe naturally fall into some disdaine and | 
I finde that J have more | 


contempt of life. 
adve to divest this resolution, that [ shall 
die when | am in health, than [have when 
Yam troubled with a fever: forsomuch as 
IT have no more such fast hold on the com- 
modities of life, whereof T begin to lose the 
use and pleasure, and view death in the face 
with a Jesse undanted Jooke, which makes 
me hope, that the further I yoe from that, 
and the nearer [ approch to this, so much 
more easily doe I enter in composition for 
their exchange. Even as L have tried in 
many other occurrences, which Caesar 
affirmed, that often some things seeme 
cater, being farre from us, than if.they 

s neere at hand : [ have found that being 

in perfect health, [have much more beene 
ene with sicknesse, than when I have 
“it oat. 
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| pleasure and the strength make the other 
| Seeme so disproportionable from that, that 

by imagination | amplifie these commodities 
: by’one moitie. and apprehended them much 
| more heavie and burthensome, than I feele 
| them when I have them upon my shoulders. 
; The same I hope will happen to me of 
_ Geath.e Consider we by the ordinary mu- 
| tations, and daily declinations which we 

suffer, how Nature deprives us of the sight 
| of our losse and empairing : what hath an 
aged man left him of his youths vigor, and 
of his forepast life ? 


Hen senions vila portico guania manet 


Alas to men in yeares how small 
A part of life is left in all? 


Ceesar to a tired and crazed Souidier of 
his guard, who in the open street came to 
him, to beg leave he might cause himselfe 
‘to be put to death ; viewing his decrepit 
behaviour, answered plesantly: '‘ Doest thou 
| thinke to be alive then 2" Were man all at 
once to fall into it, [doc not thinke we should 
| be able to beare such a change, but being 
i faire and gently led on oy her hand, in a 
i slow, and as it were unperccived descent, 
iby little and little, and step by step, she 
‘roules us into that miserable state, and day 
i by day seckes to acquaint us with it, So 
that when youth failes in us, we feele, nay 
iwe perceive no shaking or transchange at 
‘at all in our selves: which in essence and 
than ‘that of a 


languishing and irkesome life, or that of 
age. Forsomuch as the leape from an ill 
being unto a not being, is not so dangerous 


Ifit bea! cas ; 
. flourishing being unto a painfull and sor- 


The jollitie wherein I live, the! 1 Cor, Gad. lis 16. 


or steepie ; as it is from a delightfull and 


rowtull condition. A weake bending, and 
faint stopping bodie hath lesse strength to- 
beare and under goe a heavie burden; So 
hath our soule. She must bee rouzed and 
raised against the violence and force of this 
adversaric, For as it is impossible she 
should take any rest whilest she feareth : 
whereof if she be assured (which is a thing 
exceeding humane condition} she may boast 
that it is impossible unquictnesse, torment, 
and feare, much lesse the least displeasure 
should lodge in her, . 


Non vultus instantis tyranul 
Mente guais solida, negue Aust¥r, 
Dux inguisti turbtdus Adrie, 


Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus? 


No urging tyrants threatning face, 


Where minde is found cag it displace, 


No troublous wind the rough seas Master, 
t Nor Joves great hand the thunder-caster, 


* Hor. |. it. Od. tii, 


a 
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She is made Mistris of her passions and | this world, even as you came into it. The 
concupiscenct, Lady of indulgence, of; same way you came from death to life, 
shame of povertie, and of all fortunes in- ! returne without passion or amatement, from 
juries. Let him that can, attaine toe this | hfe to death : your death is but a peece of 
advantage ; Herein consists the true and | the worlds order, and but a parcell of the 
soveraigne liberty, that affords us meanes ! worlds life. 
wherewith to jeast and make a scorne of: 
force and injustice, and to deride imprison- 
ment, gives, or fetters. ‘ 


| oe tater se mortales mutua vivunt, 
| Ft quasi cursores vitae lampada tradunt. 

{| Mortall men live by mutuall entercourse : 
oe fH meanic’s, et And yeeld their life-torch, as men ina course, 
Compedibus, servo te sub custode tencha. ; 
Tse Dens sinvud atgue volam, me solvet: opinor, | Shal I not change this goodly contexture of 


loc sentit,mortar. Mors ultima linea rerum cst. j things for you ? Itis the condition of your 


In gyves and fetters I will hamper thee, , creation ; death isa part of yourselves > you 
Under a Jayler that shall cruell be : i flie from yourselves. The being you enjoy 
Yet, wheu 1 will, God me deliver shall, / is equally shared betweene life and death, 
He thinkes, I shall die : death is end of all. i’The first day of your birth doth as wel 


Our religion hath had no surer humane | addresse you to die, as to live, 
foundation than the contempt of life. Dis- | 
course of reason doth not only call and sum- | 
mon us unto it. For why should we feare to | 
lose a thiag, which being lost, cannot be . 
moaned? but also, since we are threatened, 
by so many kinds of death, there is no more | 
inconvenience to feare them all, than to; 
endure one: what matter is it when it| All the time you live, you steale it from 
commeth, since it is unavoidable ? Socrates ; death : it is at her charge. The continuall 
answered one that told him, "The thirty | worke of your life, is to contrive death: 
tyrants have condemned thee to death.”’| you are in death, during the time you con- 
a And Nature them,” said he. What fond- ; tinue in life : for, you are alter death, when 
ee : it . carke ang care : much, at ae | yon ate no longer living. ee hs ote 
instant and passage from all exemption of | rather have it so, you are dead after life: 

aineand care ?) Asour birth nef usthe but during life, you are still dying: and 
virth of all things, so shall our death the end | death doth more rudely touch the dying 
of all things, Therefore is itas great follie; than the dead, and more lively and essen- 
to weepe, we shall not live a hundred yeeres ; tially. If you bave profited by life, you have 
hence, as to waile we lived not a hundred | also beene fed hereby, depart then satished, 
yeeres agoe. ‘Death is the beginning of | 
another life.” So wept we, and so much did | es 
it cost us to enter int this life; and so did ee like a full-fed guest, 

. Sect ns es aa nag : Cpart you not ta rest? 

we spoile us of our ancient vaile in centring 
into it, Nothing can be grievous that is If you have not knowne how to make 
but once. Is it reason so long to fear a use of it: if it were unprofitable to you, 
ne of a ei Lhe oe - . short aes te you care to ne ha it? to what 
ife is made all one by death. For long or end would you enjoy it longer 
pai : not - things that are no more. pains addere queris 

ristotle saith, there are certaine little; , Poi dea haa en hamid: 
beasts alongst the river Hyspanis, that live DOO eee ROUAE ANG CIN EDRLCTN POOLE 
but one day | she Which dies at 8 o’clocke Why seeke you more to gaine, what must 
in the morning, dies in her youth, and she againe 
ae at é in ye piers — : _ All perish ill, and passe with zriefe or paine ? 

ier decrepitude, who of us doth not laugh 
when Ce at see this short eat Life in itselfe is neither good nor evill: 
continuance to be had in consideration of ; it 18 the place of good or evill, according as 
good of ill fortune? The most and the | you prepare it for them. And if you have 
least is ours, if we compare it with cternitie, , lived one day, you have seene all : one day 
or equall it to the lasting of mountains, 15 equal to all other duies, Phere is no 
rivers, stars, ae trees, or any other living other light, there is no other night, This 
creature, is not lesse ridiculous. But nature 
compels us to it, Depart (saith she) out of 1 Lucrer. ii. 74, 77. 2 Saw. Her. Sur, chor. iii: 
3 Manis, 437, bw. * Lucent. but. 98a 
. > Lucert, |, i, 989. 


Prima gucuttam dedit, hora, carpsit. 
The first houre, that to men 
Giave life, stratt, cropt it then, 
Nascentes morimur, finisgue ab ortgine pendet 4 
As we are borne we die ; the end 
Doth of th’ origmall depend, 


Cur neni plenus vite conmrua vecedis 2% 


4 Hor. li, ZA. xvi. 76, 
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erage ennennat aetna eaten 


Sanne. this Moone, these Starres, and this | 


disposition, is the very same which your : 
forefathers enjoyed, and which shall also. 
entertaine your posteritie. 


Non aliumn videre patres, aliumve nepotes 
Aspicient.| 

No other saw our Sires of old, 

No other shall their sonnes behold. 


And if the worst happen, the distribution 
and varietie of all the acts of my comedie, | 
is performed in one yeare. If you have 
observed the course of my foure seasons ; ° 
they containe the infancie, the youth, the 
viriltie, and the old age of the world. He 
hath plaied his part: he knowes no other 
wilinesse belonging to it, but to begin: 


againe, it wall ever be the same, and no' 
“nothing. Alive because you are: 
‘becuuse you are no more. 
man dies before his houre. 
leave behinde was no more yours than that 
»Which was before your birth, and con- 
‘ cerneth you no more, 


other, 


one Mersamiur widen, atque tnsumus usque,® 
We still in one place turne about. 
Sull there we are, now in, now aut, 

Aigue in se sna per vesticra volottur annus.’ 


The yeare into it selfe is cast 
By those same steps, that it hath past. 


Tam not purposed to devise you other: 


new sports. 

Nam titi pratevea quod machiner, tnveniam-- 
Gie ! 

Quod plirc eat, nthid est; eadem sunt omnia’ 
semper 


Else nothing, that Ecan devise or frame, 
Can please thee, for all things are still the same. 


Make roome for others, as others have 
done fer you.  Equaline is the chiefe 
ground-worke of equitie, who can complaine 
to be comprehended where all are con- 
tuned 2? So may you live long enough, you 
shall never diminish anything from the time 
vou have to die: itis bootlesse ; so long , 
shall you continue in that state which vou. 
feare, as if you had died being in your swath | 
ing-clothes, and when you were sucking, | 

comm hicet, guod THs, TeeRO rrnce re secdn, 
Moers coternea tamen, nehiiiominus tila mancbit>: 
‘Vhough yeares you live, as many as you will, 
Death is eternall, death remaincth stull, 
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é 
t 


if there were anything lesse than nothing, 


thousand men, 





—Jouar. XIX, 
Nor shall you wish for life, which you so 
much desire. 
Nee sibi enim Guisgueast tus se vitamgue 


: veguivtt,* 
Nee desideriunt nostri nos afficit ulinue® 











For then none for hinselfe himselfe or life 


requires ; 
_ Nor are we of our selves affected with desires. 


Death is lesse to be feared than nothing, 


—— multe mortem minus ad nos esse pir 
fandum, 

Sé minus esse potest quam quod nihil esse 
widenins.> 


Death is much less to us, we ought esteeme, 


Tf lesse may be, than what doth nothing seeme. 


Nor alive, nor dead, it doth concern you 
Dead, 
Moreover, no 
The time you 


Respice enim quam nilad nos anteacla 
velustas 
Lemporisceterni fucrit.* 
For marke, how all antiquitie foregone 
Ot alltime ere we were, to us was none. 


Wheresoever your life ended, there is it 
all, ‘The profit: of life consists not in the 
space, but rather in the use. Some man 


hath lived long, that hath a short life, 


Follow it whilst you have time. It con- 


sists not in number of yeeres, but in your 


will, that vou have lived long enough. 
Did vou thinke you should never come to 
the place, where vou were still going ? 
There is no way but hath anend. And if 
company may solace you, doth not the 
mliole world walke the same path ? 


Omnia te, vita perfuncta, seguentur& 
Life past, all things at last 
Shall follow thee as thou hast past. 





Doe not all things move as vou doe, or 
keepe your course? Is there any thing 
grows not old together with yourselfe? A 
a thousand beasts, and a 


And EP will so please you, that you shall thousand other creatures die in the very 


have no discontent, 


fn tera nescts aulinom fore morte adium le, - 
Oui posstd tess tbr te lugere perenepiuns, : 
Sus we sercen lewe F 
Thou know'st not there shall be not other thou, 
When thou art dead indeed, that can tell how 
Alwe to waile thee dying, 
Standing to waie thee lying. 


a 


VMANIL. i. go, 
2 Vina. Greang. hoi gon 
#18, 1126. 


# Lecerr, | ii, 123 
© ld.) it. 978, 
© Id J uty. 


: No night ensued day hght ; 


“instant that you die, 


Nam nox nuda diem, negue neoctem aurora 
Spiele est, 
we non audierit imistus vagrtibus ares 
Maratus, mortis comites ef funeris atris 


no morning fol- 
lowed night, 


, Which heard not moaning mixt with sick-mer 


groaning, 
: Lecrer. 1. int. 963. 2 fh, 966. 

4. g7o. * Jé. 1016, 
‘ fb, to 8 $ Id. 1. ii, 5B. 
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With deaths and funerals joyned was 
moaning. 

To what end recoile you from it, if you | 
cannot goe backe. You have scene many | 
who have found good in death, ending; 
thereby many many miseries. But have. 
you seene any that hath received hurt there- | 
by? ‘Therefore it is meere simpligitie to) 
condemne a thing you never approve, — 
neither by yourselfe nor any other. Whvy- 
doest thou complaine of me anc of destinte 2 | 
Doe we offer thee any wrong? is it for thee | 
tu direct us, or for us to woverne thee?! 
Although thy age be not come to ber period, | 
thy life is. A ditde mans a whole man as 
well as a great man, Nevther men nor 
their lives are measured by the BE. Chiron 
refused immortalitie, being tnformed of the 
conditions thereof, even by the God of time . 
and of continuance, Saturne his father, 
Inmagine truly how much an ever-during life 
would be lesse tolerable and more painfull to - 


that | 
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astonishing countenances wherewith we 


_ encompass it, are those that more amare 


and terrifie us than death: a new forme 
of life ; the out cries of mothers ; the wailing 
of women and children; the visitation of 
dismaid and swouning friends; the assist- 


'ance of a number of pale-looking, distracted, 


and whining servants >a darke chamber ; 
tapers burning round about; our couch 
beset round with Physinians and Preachers ; 


‘and to conclude, nothing but horror and 


astonishment on every side of us: are wee 
not already dead and buried 2? The very 
children are afraid of their friends, when 
they see them masked ; and so are we. ‘The 


>maske must as well be taken from = things 


as from men, which being removed, we shall 
tnd nothing tid under it, but the very same 
death, that a seely varlet, or a simple maid- 


servant, did latterly suffer without amaze. 


mnent or feare, Happie is that death which 
takes all leasure from the preparations of 


a man, than is the life which [ have given itch an equipage. 


him. Had vou not death you would then | 
uncessantly curse, and cry out against me, 
that I had deprived you of it, To have 
of purpose and unwittingly blended some 
bitternesse amongst it, that so seeing the: 
commoditie of its use, I might hinder vou | 
from over-greedily embracing, or indis- : 
ereetly calling for it. ‘To continue in this | 
moderation, that jis, neither to flv from life: 
nor (to run todeath (which I require of vou): 
I have tempered both the one and other: 
betweene sweetnes and sowrenes. 1 first 
taught Thales, the chiefest of your Sages and | 
Wisemen, that to live and die were indif- | 
ferent, which made him answer one very | 
wisely, who asked him wherefare he died | 
not: | Because.” said he, ‘it 1s indifferent. | 
The water, the earth, the aire, the fire, and | 
other members of this my universe, are no: 
more the instruments of thy life than of thy | 
death Why fearest thou thy last dav?. 
He is no more guiltic, and conferreth no 
more to thy death, than any of the others, 
It is not the last step that causeth weariness : | 
it only declares it. All daies march towards - 
death, only the last comes to it.’ Behold 
heere the good precepts of our universall : 
mother Nature. | have oftentimes be-: 
thought my self whence it: proceedeth, that 
in umes Of warre, the visage of death, 
(whether gvee see it in us or in others)! 
seemeth without all comparison much lesse | 
dreadful and terrible unto us, than in our | 
houses, or in our beds, otherwise it should ‘ 
be an armie of Pyysitians and whiners, and 
she ever being one, there must needs bec. 
Imicu more assurance amongst countrie- | 
ces and of base condition, than in others. | 
Vv 


ve 


erilv believe these fearefoll lookes. and ! 


CHAPTER XX, 
Of the force of Finaginateen, 


TORTS tnuginatiogenaatcasum ON 
strong imagination begetteth chance,” 
say Jearned clearks. lam one of those 

that feele a very great conflict and power of — 
imagination. Allmen are shockt therewith, 
wad some overthrowne by it, “Phe impression 
of it pierceth me, and for want of strength to 
resist her, my endevour to avoid it, | could 
live with the only assistance of holy and 
merry-hearted men, The sight of others an- 
guishes doth sensibly drive me intoanguish ; 
and my sense hath often usurped the sense 
ofathird man. If one cough continually, 
he provokes my Jungs and throat. Tam 
more unwilling to visit the sicke dutie doth 


engage me unto, than those to whom I am 
“hitte beholding, and regard Jeast. 


| appre- 
hend the evil which FT studic, and place it 
ine. 1 deeme it not strange that she brings 


both ayues and death to such as give her 


scope to worke her wil, and applaud her. 
Simon Thomas was a great Physitian in bis 


‘daies, J remember upon a tine comming by 


chance to visit arich old man that dwelt in 
Tholouse, and who was troubled with the 
cough of the lungs, who discoursing with 
the said Simon Thomas of the meanes of 
his recoverie, he told him, that one of the 


‘best was, to give me occasion to be delighted 


in his companie, and that fixing his eyes 
upon the liveliness and freshness of my face 


and setting his thoughts upon the jolitie and 
viedr wherewith my vouthfal ace did then 
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flourish, and filling all his senses with my 
flourishing estate, his habitude might there- 
by be amended, and his health recovered. 
But be forgot to say, that mine might also | 
be empaired and infected. Gallus Vibius! 
did so well enure his minde to comprehend } 
the essence and motions of folly, that he so 
transported his judgement from out his seat, | 
as he could never afterwards bring it to his | 
right place againe; and might rightly: 
boast to have become a foole through | 
wisdome. Some there are, that through : 
leare anticipate the hang-mans hand; as he! 
did, whose friends faving obtained his | 
pardon, and putting away the cloth where- | 
with he was hoodwinkt, that he might! 
heare it read, was found starke dead upon ! 
the scaffold, wounded ouly by the stroke of! 
imagination. Wer sweat, we shake, we | 
grow pale, and we blush at the motions of | 
our imaginations; and wallowing in our: 
beds we fecle our bodies agitated and ; 
turmoiled at their apprehensions, yea in such , 
manner 95 sometimes we are ready to yeeld | 
up the spirit. And burning youth (although | 
asleepe) is often therewith so possessed and | 
enfolded, that dreaming it doth satisfy and. 
enjoy her amorous desires. . 
Me gnuast tramsactis safe ermnith relied pre: 
Siuit nt 
Flaminty ingentes fiuctus, vestenique crucn-— 
tent) 
And if all things were done, they powre foorth | 
ATeames, 
And bloodie their night-garment in their dreames. | 


And although it be not strange to see: 
some men have hornes growing upon their: 
head in one night, that had none when they: 
went to bed : notwithstanding the fortune or | 
success of Cyppus King of Italie is memo-: 
rable, who because the day before he had: 
with earnest affection assisted and beene 
attentive at a bul-baiting, and having all! 
night long dreamed of harnes in his head, | 
by the very force of imagination brought! 
them forth the next morming in his forehead. | 
An earnest passion gave the son of Croesus ; 
his voice, which Nature bad demed him. | 
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i unto the power of Imagination, 


sometimes removed from their places. 
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My selfe traveling on a time by Vitry in 
France, hapned to see a man, whom the 
Bishop cf Soissons had in confirmation, 
named Germane, and all the inhabitants 
thereabout have both knowne and seene to 
be a woman-childe, untill she was two and 
twentie yeares of age, called by the name 
of Marie. He was, when | saw him, of 
good ytares, and had a long beard, and 
was yet unmarried, He saith, that upon a 
time, leaping, and straining himselfe to 
overleape another, he wot not how, but 
where before he was a woman, he suddenly 
felt the instrument of a man to come out of 
him; and to this day the maidens of that 
towne and countrie have a song in use, by 
which they warne one another, when they 
are leaping, not to straine themselves over- 
much, or open their legs too wide, for feare 
they should bee turned to boies, as Marie 
Germane was, It is no great wonder, that 
such accidents doe often happen, for if 
imagination have power in such things, it 
is so continually annexed, and so forcibly 
fastened to this subject, that lest she should 
so often fall into the relaps of the same 
thought, and sharpnesse of desire, it is 








better one time for all to incorporate this 


virile part unto wenches. Some will not 


“Sticke to ascribe the scarres of King Dago- 


Francis 
Othersome 
wil say, that by the force of it, bodies are 
And 


bert, or the cicatrices of Saint 


~Celsus reports of a Priest, whose soule was 


ravished into such an extasie, that fora long 
time the body remained void of all respira- 
tion and sense. Saint Augustine speaketh 
of another, who if hee but heard any lament- 
able and wailefall cries, would suddenly 
fall into a swone, and bee so foreibly carried 


: from himselfe, that did any chide and braule 


never so loud, pinch and thumpe him never 
so much, he could not be made to stirre, 
untill hee caine to himselfe againe. Then 
would he say, he had heard sundry strange 
voyces, comming as it were from a farre, 


,and perceiving his pinches and bruses 
And Antiochus got an ague, by the excellent sane ee att ae pane that ‘6 de wat ah 
raters ee 80 nanan aaa | obstinate conceit, or wilfull humour in him, 
Hee sate poe naan Bay torrie his fing eae, 1 plainly. ap 
ee pass 3 marrage Cay tO" peared by this, because during his extasis, 
have ger nn as a ie ibis yea 7 a he seemed to have neither pulse nor breath. 
man, “OMLTANUS anda Offers recoun De ¢ It is very hike! ¢ the incipal tit of 
like metamorphosies to have hapned_ in! sp abg  es A ee ae i ea 
ei iuaaas wane “ | visions, of enchantments, and such extra- 
nic hese ages pasts And tO7ongh  ondinary effect proceedth from the powet 
sa nae a of imaginations, working especially in the 
Vota puer sodvet, gue feniina veverat lphis4 , mindes of the vulgar sort, as the weakest 
Iphis a boy, the vowes then paid, and seeliest, whose conceit: and beleefe is 
Which he vow'd when he was a maid. ,8O seized upon, that they imagine to see 
ene ae nn ene | What they sce not, I am yet in doubt, | 
} Lucegr. Liv. 2027. * Ovip, Afet. 1. ix. gq. / these pleasant bonds, wherewith our world 


CHAP, XX] 
is so fettered, and France so pestered, that | 
nothing else ig spoken of, are haply but the! 
impressions of apprehension, and effects of! 
feare, For I know by experience, that! 
some one, for whom [ may as well arf wer ; 
as for my selfe, and in whom no manner of | 
suspition either of weaknesse or enchant- : 
ment might fall, hearing a companion of, 
his make report of an extraordingry faint. 
sowning, wherein he was fallen, at such a/ 
time as he least looked for it, and wrought | 
him nosmall shame, whereupon the horrour! 
of his report did so strongly strike his im- | 
agination, as he ranne the same fortune, | 
and fell into a like drooping: And was_ 
thence forward subject to fall into like fits : 
So did the passionate remembrance of his 
iIncunvenience possesse and tyrannize him ; 
but his fond doting was in time remedied . 
by another kinde of raving. For hinsclfe 
avowing and publishing aforehand the infir- ; 
mitie he was subject unco, the contention | 
of his soule was solaced upon this, that 
hearing his evil as expected, Ins dutie! 
thereby diminished, and he grieved lesse : 
thereat. And when at his choice, he hath» 
had Jaw and power (his thought being, 
cleered and unmasked, his body finding it: 
selfe in his right due place} to make the, 
same to be felt, seized upon, and appre- 
hended by others knowledge : he hath fully 
and perfectly recovered himselfe. [fa man: 
have onee beene capable, he cannot after- | 
ward be incapable, except by a just and. 
absolute weaknesse. Such a mischief is 
not to be feared, but in the enterprises 
where our minde is beyond all measure bent 
with desire and respect; and chiefly where | 
opportunitie comes unexpected, and requires ; 
a sudden dispatch. ‘There is no meanes for : 
aman to recover himselfe from his trouble ; 
I know some, who have found to come unto | 
it with their bodies as it were halfe glutted | 
clse-where, thereby to stupifie or allay the 
heat of that furie, and who throngh age, : 
finde themselves lesse unable, by how much | 
more they be lesse able: And another, who | 
hath also found good, in that a friend of 
his assured him to bee provided with a 
counter-battery of forcible enchantments, to | 
preserve him in any such conflict ; [tis not: 
amisse I relate how it was. An Farle of. 
yery good place, with whom I was familiarly 
acquainted, being married to avery faire 
Lady, eho had long beene solicited for love 
by one assisting at the wedding, did greatly 
trouble his friends ; but most of all an old 
Lady his kins-woman, who was chiefe at 
the marriage,eand in whose house it was: 
folemnized, as she that much feared such | 
sorceries and witchcrafts : which shee gave . 
mee to understand, I comforted her as well - 
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as 1 could, and desired her to relie upon 
me: I had by chance a peece of golden 
plate in my trunke, wherein were ingraven 
certaine celestiall figures good against the 
Sunne-beames, and for the head-ach, being 
fitly laid upon the suture of the head : and 
that it might the better be kept there, it 
was sewed to a riband, to be fastened under 
the chin. A fond doting conceit, and cosin- 
germane to that we now speake of, Ses 
Peletier had whilest he lived in my house 
bestowed that singular gilt upon mee; I 
advised my selfe to put it to some use, and 
told the Earle, he might haply be in danger, 
and come to some misfortune as others tad 
done, the rather because some were present, 
that would not sticke to procure him some 
il ducke, and which was worse, some spitee 
full shame; but neverthelesse T willed him 
boldly to go to bed > For Lwould shew him 


Nee A Ate eam ae mR es nee 


‘the part of a true friend, and in bis need, 


spare not for his good to employ a miracle, 
which was in my power; alwaies provided, 
that on his honour he would promise me 
fuichtully to keepe it very seeret ; which was 
only, that when about mid-night he should 
have his candle brought him, if he bad had 
bo good successe in his businesse, be should 
make such and such a signe to me. — It fel 


‘out, his mind was so quailed, and his eares 


so dulled, that by reason of the bond where- 
with the trouble of his imagination had ued 
him, hee could not run on poste; and at 
the houre appointed, made the signe agreed 
upon betweene us, IT came and whispered 
him in the eare, that under pretence to put 
us all out of his chamber, he should rise 
out of his bed, and in jesting manner take 
my night-gowne which I had on, and put 
it upon himselfe (which he might well doe, 
because wee were much of one stature) and 
keepe it on till he had performed iny ap- 
pointment, which was, that when we should 


ibe gone out of the Chamber, he should 


withdraw himsclfe to make water, and using 
certaine jestures IT had shewed him, speake 
such words thrice over. And every time hee 
spake them he should girt the ribband, 
which I put into his hands, and very care- 
fully place the plate thereto fastened, just 
upon his kidneyes, and the whole figure, in 
such a posture, Al which when he had 
accordingly done, and the last time so 
fastened the ribband. that it might neither 
be untide nor stirred from his place, he 
should then boldly and confidently returne 
to his charge, and not forget to spread my 
night-gowne upon his bed, but so as it 
might cover them both. These fopperies 
are the chiefe of the effect. Our thought 
being unable so to free it selfe, but some 
strange meanes will proceed from s¢ 
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abstruse learning : There inanitie gives; Men have reason to checke the indocile 
them weight and credit. To conclude, it | libertie of this member, for so importunately 
is most certaine, my Characters proved | invowtin ry bimnnite ehan we bawe mn mma 
more venerian than solare, more in action | of him, and so importunately,or as I may say 
than in prohibition. It was a ready and | impertinently failing, at what time we have 
curious humour drew me to this effect, farre | most need of him ; and so imperiously con- 
from my nature. J am an enemie to craftie | testing by his authority with our will, 
and fained actions, and hate all sutuetie in refusing with such fiercenes and obstinacie 
my hands, not only recreative, but also: our soliciiations both mentall and manuall. 
profitable. If the action be not vicious, the | Neverthelesse if a man inasmuch as he doth 
course unto it is faultie. Amasis King of gormandize and devour his rebellion, and 
“Egypt, tooke to wife Laodice, a very beau-: drawes a triall by his condemnation, would 
teous young virgin of Greece, and he tuat: pay me for to plead his cause, I would per- 
before had in every other place found and. adventure make other of our members to 
shewed himselfe a lustie gallant, found be suspected to have (in envy of his im- 
himselfe so short, when he came to grapple portance, and sweatnesse of his use) devised 
with her, that he threatned to kill her, . this imposture, and framed this set quarrell 
supposing it had beene some charme or | against him, and by some malicious complot 
sorcerie, As in all things that consist in. armed the world against him, enviously 
the fantasie, she addrest him to devotion. | charging him alone with a fault common to 
And having made his vowes and promises | them all. For [| referre to your thought, 
to Venus, he found himselfe divinely freed, _ whether there be any one particular part of 
even fram the first night of his oblations! our body that doth not sometimes refuse 
and saerifices. Now they wrong us, to. her particular operation to our will and wish, 
receive and admit us with their wanton, , and that doth not often exercise and practise 
squeamish, quarcllous countenances, which | against our will, All of them have their 
setting us afire, extinguish us, ' proper passions, which without any leave of 

Pythagoras his neece was wont to say, | ours doe cither awaken or lull them asleepe. 
That a woman which lies with a man; How often doe the forced motions and 
ought, together with her petie-coate, leave changes of our faces witnesse the secretest 
off all bashfulnesse, and with her petie-coate, and most lurking thoughts we have, and 
take the same againe, ‘Che minde of the bewray them to by-standers? The same 
assailant molested with sundry different cause that doth animate this member, doth 
alaruns, is casily dismaid. And he whom , also, unwitting to us, embolden our heart, 
Wnagination hath once made to suffer this our lungs, and our pulses. The sight ofa 
shame (and she hath caused the sume to) pleasing abject, reflecting imperceptibly on 
be fel¢ but in the first acquaintances; be-/us, the fame of a contagious or aguish 
cause they are then burning and violent, emotion. Is there nought besides these 
and in the first acquaintance and comming | muscles and veines, that rise and fall with- 
together, or triall a man gives of himselfe, out the consent, not only of our will, but 
he is much more afraid and quaint to misse also of our thought? We cannot command 
the marke he shoots at) having begun ill) our haire to stand on end, nor our skinne to 
he fals into an ague or spite of this accident, | startle for desire or feare. Our hands are 
which afterward continueth in succeeding ‘often carried where we direct them not. 
occasions. Married men, because time is: Our tongue and voice are sometimes to 
at theit command, and they may go to it. seeke of their faculties, the one loseth her 
when they list, ought never to presse or speech, the other her nimblenesse Even 
importune their enterprise, unlesse they be when we have uothing to feed upon, we 
veadie, And it is better undecently to faile; would willingly forbid it: the appetites to 
in hanseling the nuptiall bed, full ofagitation eat, or list to drinke, doe not leave to move 
and fits, by waiting for some or other fit- | the parts subject to them, even as this other 
ter occasion, and more private opportunitic, appetite, and su, though it be out of season, 
less sudden and alarmed, than to fall into a, forsaketh us, when he thinks good. ‘Those 
perpetual miserie, by apprehending an: instruments that serve to discharge the belly, 
astonishment and desperation of the first: have their proper compressions and dilata- 
refusall. Before possession taken, a patient | tions, besides our intent, and against our 
ought by salhes, and divers times, lightly meaning, as these are destined to discharge 
assay and offer himselfe without vexing or the kidneis. And that which, the better to 
opiniating himselfe, definitively to convirce - authorize our wills power, Saint Augustin. 
himselfe. Such as know their members; alleageth, to have seene one, who could at 
docile and tractable by nature, let them (all times command his posterior, to let as 
only endevour to countercosin theirfiantasie, many scapes as he would, and which Vives 
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endeareth by the example of an other in his 
daies, who cofld let tunable and organized 
ones, following the tune of any voice pro- 
pounded into his cares, inferreth the pure 
obedience of that member : than which none 
is commonly more indiscreet and tumultuous. 
Seeing my selfe know one so skittish and_ 
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unlesse it be that the effect of imagination 
may supple and prepare the imposture of 
their decoction? They knew that one of 
their trades-masters hath left written, how 
some men have been found, in whom the 
only sight of a potion hath wrought his due 
operation: All which humor or caprice is 
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mutinous, that these alee Acie keey es Leg i now come ae my minde, upon the report 
master in such awe, that, will he ofnill he, which an apothecarie, whilome a servant in 
he will with a continuall breath, constant my fathers iouse! was wont to tell me, a 
and unintermitted custome breake winde at man by knowledge simple, and by birth a. 
his pleasure, and so brings him to his grave. Switzer ; a nation little vaine-glorious, and 
And would to God I knew it but by histories, not much given to lving, which was, that 
how that many times our belly, being fora long ume he had knowne a merchant in 
restrained thereof, brings us even to the  Tholouse, sickish, and much troubled with 
Rats at pining and languishing death: the stone, and who often ~~ need 7 
And that the E:mperour, who gave us free glisters, who according to the fits an 

leave to vent at al limes, and tc where, Lanne of his evill, caused them ee 
had elso given us the power to doe it. But) to be prescribed by physitians. Which 
our will, by whose privilege we advance this | being brought him, no accustomed forme to 
reproch, bow much more likely, and con-: them belonging was omitted, and would 
sonant to trueth may we tax it of rebellion, ; often taste whether they were too hot, and 
and accuse it of sedition, by reason of its jview them well,and lying along upon his bed, 
unrulinesse and disobedience. Will shee. on bis bellie,and all complements performed, 
at all times doe that which we would bave | only injection excepted, which ceremony 
a ee to nad au ia rie ea oe alberta ties pone pliant isle 
willing to effect that which we forbid her: lving in his bed, even as ifhehad received a 
to decite? and that to our manifest prejudice glister indeed, hee found and felt the very 
and dammage ? Doth she suffer herselfe | same effect which they doe that have effect- 
to be directed by the conclusions of our! ually taken them. And if the physitian saw 
reason? ‘Lo conclude, I would urge in: it had not wrought sufficiently, he woult 
defence of my client, that it would please ‘accordingly give him two or three more in 
the judges to consider, that concerning this) the same manner. My witnesse protesteth, 
matter, his cause being inseparably con-: that the sicke mans wife, to save charges 
joyned to a comfort, and indistinctly ; yet | (for he paid for them as if he had received 
will neta man addresse himselfe but tohim, / them) having sometimes assaid to miatke 
both by the arguments and charges, which; them onely with Juke warme water, the 
can no way appertaine to his said consort. | effect discovered the craft, and being found 
For, his effect is indeed sometime impor- not toworke at all, they were forced to returne 
tunately to invite, but to refuse never: and: to the former, and use the apothecarie. A 
also to invite silently and quietly. There-: woman supposing to have swallowed a pinne 
fore is the sawcinesse and illegalitie of the! with her bread, cried and vexed her-selfe, 
accusers seene, Howsoeveritbe, protesung even as if she had felt an intolerable piaine 
that advocates and judges may wrangle, | in her throat, where she imagined the oa 
contend, and give sentence, what and how! to sticke ; but because there appearec 

they please, Nature will in the meane time | neither swelling or alteration, a skilfull man 
follow her course; who, had she endued deeming it to be but a fantasie conceived, 
this member with any particular privilege, ;or opinion, apprehended by eating of some 
vet had she done but right, and shewed but | gretty peece of bread, which haply might 
reason. Author of the only immortall! pricke her in the swallow, made her to 
worke of mortall man, Divine worke: vomit, and unknowne to ae at pe He 
according to Socrates; and love, desire of, that which she had vomited. Mhich the 
immortaiitic, and immortall Damon him-i woman perceiving, and Leg Se oe 
selfe. Some man peradventure, by the! cast the same, was presently eased of her 
effects of pagination leaveth the noe or} paine. IT have knowne a gentleman, who 
kings evill heere, which his companion | having feasted a relent of very honest 
carrieth into Spaine againe : loe heere why; gentlemen and gentlewomen, in his owne 
in such cases ae are pa eae to require j auc by way of sport, and in jest, boasted 
a Bligh mind®, wherefore doe physitians ‘two @r three daies after (for there was no 
labour and practise before hand the conceit | such thing} that he had made them cat of a 
and credence of their patients, with so many baked cat; whereat the gentlewoman of the 
false promises of their recoverie and health, ' companie apprehended such horror, that 
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falling into.a violent ague and distemper of : bird fell downe as dead in the cat’s pawes, 
her stomacke, she could by no meanes be | either drunken by his owne sfrong imagina- 
recovered. Even brute beasts, as well as tion, or drawne by some attractive power of 
we, are seene to be subject to the power of ,the.cat, Those that love hawking, have 
imagination ; witnesse some dogs, who for haply heard the Falkner tale, who earnestly 
sorrow of their masters death are seene to, fixing his sight upon a kite in the aire, laid 
die, and whom we ordinarily see to startle ‘a wager that with the only force of his looke, 
and barke in their sleep, and horses to he would make it come stooping downe to 
neigh and struggle. But all this may be the grotind, and as some report did it many 
referred to the narrow future of the spirit; times. ‘The histories ] borrow, I referre to 
and the body, entercommunicating their! the consciences of those I take them from, 
fortunes one unto another. — It is another! The discourses are mine, and hold together 
thing, that imagination doth sometimes: by the proofe of reason, not of experiences : 
worke, not only against her owne body, ‘each man may adde his example to them : 
but also against that of others. And even and who hath none, considering the num- 
as one body ejecteth a disease to his ber and varietie of accidents, let him not 
neighbour, as doth evidently appeare by | leave to think, there are store of them. If I 
the plague, pox, or sore eies, that goe; come not well for my selfe, let another come 
from one to another: ‘for me, Soin the studie wherein I treat of 
Dus sfectant ocnlt leses, leduntur et ipst: Our edie od scsandrag the fabulous 
= Mf pe corparthus transitione Sour. SWS UM Ons: alwaies provided they be likely 
Kies become sore, while they looke on sore cies 5 and possible, may serve to the purpose, as 
By passage many Ws our limmes surprise,” well as the true, whether it hapned or no, 
‘be it at Rome or at Paris, to John or Peter, 
‘it is alwaies a tricke of humane capacitie, of 
which [am profitably advised by this report. 
/Tsee it and reape profit by it, as well in 
‘shadow asin bodie. And in divers léssons 
that often histories afford, {[ commonly 
make use of that which is most rare and 
‘memorable. Some writers there are whose 
‘ends but to relate the events. Mine, if I 
-could attaine to it, should be to declare 
‘what may come to passe, touching the same. 
_[t is justly allowed in schooles, to suppose 
isimilicudes, when they have none. Yet doe 
Nesciaguis texeras oonius mihi fascinat agues 2 | Not I so, and concerning that point, in 
My tender Lambs 1] cannot sce, superstitious religion, T exceed all historicall 

By what bad cie, bewitched be. credit. To the examples [ here set downe, 

‘of what T have read, heard done, or scene, 
'T have forbid my selfe so much as to dare to 
change the least, or alter the idlest circum- 
‘stances. My conscience doth not falsifie the 
Jeastjot. Pwot not whether my insight doth, 
Concerning this subject I doe sometimes 
enter into conceit, that it may well become 
ta divine, a philosopher, or rather men of 
“exquisite conscience, and exact wisdome, to 
-write histories. Llow can they otherwise 
-eneare their credit upon a popular reputa- 
‘tion? How can they answer for the 
thoughts of unknowne persons?) And make 
i their bare conjectures passe for current pai- 
‘ment? Of the actions of divers members, 
acted in their presence, they would refuse to 
beare witness of them, if by a judge they 
were put to their corporall oath. And 
they both so wistly fixed their looky one, peed of Cpe Se iarly ee be 
upon another, so long, that at last. the UWem, of whose Inward intention they would 
cee naneune vont ae SSE  wndertake to answer at full, TP hold it lesse 
® Ovin. Ave, 1, ii, 219. hazardous to write of things past than pre- 
2 Ving. Bwe. Ech. ia. 103. ‘ ‘sent; forasmuch as the writer is not bound: 


Likewise the imagination moved and 
tossed by some vehemence, doth cast some 
darts, that may offend a strange object. 
Antiquitie hath held, that certaine women of 
Scithia, being provoked and vexed against 
some men, had the power to kill them only 
with their Jooke. ‘The tortoises and the 
estriges hatch their egges with their looks 
only, a signe that they have some cjacula- 
tive vertue, And concerning witches they 
are said to have offensive and harme- 
working eles. 


Magitians are but ill respondents for me. 
So it is, that: by expericnce wee sce women 
to transferre divers markes of their fantasies, 
unto children they Dbeare in cheir womibes : 
witnes she that brought forth a blacke-a- 
more, There was also presented unto 
Charles, King of Bohemia, an Emperour, a 
young girle, borne about Pisa, all shagd and 
bairy over and over, which her mother s:id, 
to have beene conceived so, by reason of an 
image of Saint John Baptist, that was so 
painted, and hung over her bed. “That the 
like is gn beasts, is witnessed by Jacob's 
sheep, and also by partndges and hares, 
that grow white by the snow upon mieoun- 
taines, “There was Jately seene a cat about 
my owne house, 50 earnestly eyeing a bird, 
sitting upon a tree, that he seeing the cat, 
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to give account but of a borrowed trueth. . the peace of his citie, and so of the rest." 
Some perswade mee to write the affaires of And which is worse, let every man sound 
my time, imagining I can see them with a. his owne conscience, hee shall finde that 
sight lesse blinded with passion, than other our inward desires are for the most part 
men, and perhaps neerer, by reason 6f the nourished and bred in us by the losse and 
accesse which fortune hath given me to the hurt of others ; which when I considered, 
chiefest of divers factions. But they will not I began to thinke how Nature doth not 
say, how for the glory of Salust, I would not gainesay herselfe in this, concerning her 
take the paines ; as one that ampa vowed | generall policie: for Physitians hold that 
enemy of observance, to assiduitie, and to) ‘‘ The birth, increase, and augmentation of 
constancie, and that there is nothing so everything, is the alteration and corruption 
contrarie to my style as a continued narra- of another.” 
spies dn Sapabbe _Continnd hoc mors est tlius, guod furt ante» 
neither composition nor explication of any Whatever from it's bounds doth changed passe, 
worth. Iam as ignorant asa childe of the | That strait is death of that which erst it was. 
phrases and vowels belonging to common | 
things. And therefore have I attempted to: 
say what I can, accommodating the matter | 
tomy power. Should I take yy Heh for a. 
guide, my measure might differ from his. , qoutes ee 
For, my libertie being so farre, I might CHAPTER XXIf. 
haply publish, judgements, agreing Wh or custome and hon x riceived fa shoul 
and punishable. Plutarke would peradven- | not enstly be changed, 
ture tell us of that which he had written, : = | 
that it is the worke of others, that his ex-. M Y opinion is, that bee conceived 
amples are in alland everie where true, that} aay of the force of custome that 
they are profitable tu posteritie, and pre-) first vented this tale; how a 
sented with a lustre, that lights and directs country woman having cnured herselfe to 
us unto vertue, and that is his worke. It is: cherish and beare a young calfe in her 
not dangerous, as in a medicinable drug, | &TM€s, which continuing, shee got such a 
whether an old tale or report, be it thus or custome, that when he grew to be a great 
thus, so or so. ,oxe, shee carried Tim still in’ her armes, 
Por truly “ Custome ts avictent and deceiv- 
ping schoole-mistris,”” She by litde and little, 
ae ey were by stealth, establisheth the 
rane : ‘foot of her authoritie in us; by which mild 
CHAPTER XXII. and gentle beginning, if once ay the aid of 
: ered _ time it have setled and planted the same 
the profit of one man ts the dammage of |i, us, it will svone Aiecuver «a furious and 
another. ‘tvrannicall countenance unt us; against 
bas ate mee . _, which we have no more the libertie to lift so 
| Bete the Athenian condemned | piich as our cies: wee may plainly see her 
a man of the Citie whose Hine was upon every occasion to force the rules of 
6% eae ee ange ed amteraier th _ Nature ; I “sus efficacissimus revu m om ium 
much profit for them: and that such profit | oe a th . < zy oe 
GT may people, Tie jadeemem <-cneih | mee meon a eoralea wealthy a the 
to be ill taken, because no man profiteth but | oe b a oe i hee ne = a : Beis 
by the losse of others: by which reason a’ oy) ssa Pil ech nie EO id his-atoi Ae 
man should condemne all manner of gaine. i ne ” Hoes oer bee : - ee : 
The Merchant thrives not but by the licen-. owe poor yt AHN i ve ae ee : 
ticusnesse of youll: the Hushandmiat by den that Albert mentioneth to have ac- 
dearth « corne ; the Architect but by the customed herself to live upon spiders ¢ and 
nie Gh Heise. tie Tater lv Sts and on the new-found world of the Indians, 
Oe ee there were found divers populous nations, 
aaa ty betweene men: Honour it in qarre differing climates, that lived upon 
ae cong Laas ee Si aenres them ; nade provision of them and carefully 
physiian delighteth in. the ficalii of his 0 Tt Pe aee OF Bm ae heppsts, pine 
owne friend,” saith the ancient Greeke + Licres.) i. 687, 8135 4. i abs: hii 536. 
Comike: ‘nor no Souldier is pleased with 2 Pus. Lbist, xa. 
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mires, lizards, and night-bats ; and a toad make their first habit in us from our in- 
was sold for six crownes in a time that all fancie, and that our chiefe gdvernment and 
such meats were scarce amongst them, ‘ education lieth in our nurses hands, Some 
which they boyle, rost, bake, and dresse mothers thinke it good sport to see a childe 
with divers kinds of sawces. Others, wring off a chickens necke, and strive to 
have beene found to whom our usuall. beat a dog or cat. And some fathers are so 
flesh and other meats were mortall aod fond-foolish, that they will conster as a good 
venomous. Consuctudinis magna est vis,;. Augur or fore-boding of a martiall minde 
Pernoctant venatores in xnive, in mton- to see tucir sonnes misuse a poore peasant, 
fibus urt se pattuntur: Pugiles caestibus or tug a lackey, that doth not defend him- 
contust, neingemiscunt guidem,' ‘Great is selfe ; and impute it to a ready wit, when 
the force of custome: Huntstnen wil watch , by some wily disloyaltie, or crafty deceit, 
al] night in snow, and endure to bee scorched , they see them cousin and over-reach their 
on the hilg: Fencers brused with sand-bags fellowes: yet are they tiie true seeds or roots 
or cudgels, doe not so much as groane.”' of cruelty, of tyranny, and of treason. In 
hese forrein examples are not strange, if youth they bud, and afterward grow to 
wee but consider what we ordinarily finde strength, and come to perfection by meanes 
by travell, and how custome quaileth and of custome. 
weakeneth our customary senses. We need And it is a very dangerous institution, to 
not goe seeke what our neirhbours report of .excuse so base and vile inclinations, with the 
the Cataracts of Nile; and what Philoso- weaknesse of age, and lhghtnesse of the 
phers deeme of the celestiall musicke, which subject, First, it is nature that speaketh, 
is, that the bodies of it's circles, being solid . whose voice is then shriller, purer, and more 
smooth, and in their rowling motion, touch-. native, when it is tender, newer, and young- 
ing and rubbing one against another, must est. Secondly, the deformity of the crime 
of necessitie produce a wonderfull harmonie: consisteth not in the difference betweene 
hy the changes and entercaprings of which, crownes and pinnes ; it depends of it selfe. 
the revolutions, motions, cadences, and car- | finde it more just to conclude thus: Why 
rag of the asters and planets, are caused should not hee as well deceive one of a 
and transported, But that universally the crowne, as he doth of a pinne? than as 
hearing senses of these low world’s crea- commonly some doe, saying, alas, it is but 
tures, dizzied and lulled asleepe, as those of a pinne ; f warrant you, he will not doe so 
the -Egyptians are, by the continuation of with crownes. A man would carefully teach 
that sound, how loud and great soever it be, children to hate vices of their owne penuity, 
cannot sensibly perceive or distinguish the and so distinguish the deformity of them, 
aume, Snuths, Millers, Forgers, Armorers, , that they may not only eschew them in their 
and such other, could not possibly endure actions, but above all, hate them in their 
the nuise that commonly rings in their: hearts: and what colour soever they beare, 
eares, if it did pierce them as it doth us. the verv conceit may seeme odious unto 
My perfumed Jerkin serveth for my nose to them. [ know well, that because in my 
smell unto, but after Lhave worne it three youth I have ever accustomed my selfe to 
er foure dates together, not I, but others tread a plaine-beaten path, and have ever 
have the benefit of it. ‘This is more strange, - hated to entermeddle any manner of deceipt 
that notwithstanding long  intermissions, | of cousoning-craft, even in’ my childish 
custome may joyne and establish the effect: sports (for truly itis to be noted, that Chil- 
of her impression upon our senses; as they, drens playes are not sports, and should be 
prove that dwell neere to bells or steeples.’ deemed as their most serious actions), 
I have my lodging neere unto a tower, } there is no pastime so slight, that inwardhie 
where both evening and morning a very: 1] have not a naturall propension and serious 
great bell doth chime Ave Marie and Cover- | care, yea extreme contradiction, not to use 
few, which jangling doth even make the! any deceipt. 1 shuffle and handle the cards 
tower to shake ; at first it troubled me much, | as earnestly for counters, and keepe as 
but [ was soone acquainted with it, so that) strict an accompt, as if they were double 
now 1 am nothing offended with it, and duckets, when playing with my, wife or 
many times it cannot waken me out of my children, it-is indifferent to mee Whether I 
sleepe. Plato did once chide a child for win or lose, as 1 doe when I play in good 
playing with nuts, who answered him, earnest. How and wheresoever it be, mine 
"Thou chidest me for a small matter.” owne cies will suffice to keepe me in office ; 
‘‘Custome,” replied Plato, ‘‘is no Gmall none else doe watch mee ‘so narrowly; not 
matter.” I finde that our greatest vices that I respect more. It is not long since in 
+ nag ase antenna anew Hine owne house, | saw a littl man, who 
VC. Jase. On, i .at Nantes was borne without armes, and 
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hath so well fashioned his fect to those ' her hand ; and in anofher countrey, where 
services his hands should have done him, , the noblest about him, stoope to the ground 
that in truth they have almost forgotten'to gather his ordure in some fine linner 
their naturall office. In all his discourses he: cloth, Let us here by the way insert a tale. 
nameth them his hands: he carveth*any! A French Gentleman was ever wont to blow 
meat, he chargeth and shoots off a pistole, | his nose in his hand (a thing much against 
he threads a needle, he soweth, he writeth, : our fashion), maintaining his so doing ; and 
puts off his cap, combeth his head, plaieth ' who in wittie jesting was very famous, He 
at cards and dice; shuffleth and lwandleth asked me on a time, what privilege this 
them with as great dexteritie as any other filthie excrement had, that we should have 
man that hath the perfect use of his hands: a daintie linnen cloth or bandkercher to re- 
the monie I have sometimes given him he! ceive the same; and which is worse, 50 
hath carried away with his feet, as well as; carefully fold it up, and keepe the same 
any other could doe with his hands. I saw about us, which should be more loathsome 
another, being a Childe, that with the bend- ; to ones stomacke than to see it cast away, 
ing and winding of his necke (because he as we doe all our other excrements and filth. 
had no hands) would brandish a two-hand-' Mee thought he spake not altogether with- 
sword, and mannage a Holbard, as nimbly out reason; and custome had taken from me 
as any man could doe with his hands: he: the discerning of this strangenesse, which 
would cast them in the aire, then receive being reported of another countrie we 
them againe, he would throw a Dagger, and deemeso hideous. Miracles are according 
make a whip to yarke and lash, as cunningly | to the ignorance wherein we are by nature, 
as any Carter in France. But her effects are and not according to natures essence ; use 
much better discovered in the strange im-” brings the sight of our judgement asleepe. 
pressions which it worketh in our mindes | The barbarous heathen are nothing more 
where it meetes not so much resistance. | strange to us than we are to them : nor with 
What cannot she bring to passe in our: more occasion, as every man would avow, 
judgements and in our conceits? Is there, if after he had travelled through these farre- 
any opinion so fantastical, or conceit so ex-: fetcht examples, hee could stay himselfe 
travagant (I omit to speake of the grosse, upon thé discourses, and soundly conferre 
imposture of religions, wherewith so many: them. Humane reason is a tincture in like 
great nations and so many worthy and suffi- weight and measure, infused into all our 
cient men have beene besotted, and drunken: | opinions and customes, what form soever 
For, being a thing beyond the compasse of they be of: infinite in matter: infinite in 
our humane reason, it is more excusable if a! diversitie. But [ will returne to my theme. 
man that is not extraordinarily illuminated There are certaine people, where, except his 
thereunto by divine favour, doe lose and. wife and children, no man speaketh to the 
miscarrie himselfe therein), or of other opine; King but through a trnnke. Another na- 
ions, is there any so strange, that custome tion, where virgins shew their secret parts 
hath not planted and established by Jawes: openly, and married women diligently hide 
in what regions soever it hath thought good?: and cover them. ‘To which custome, this 
And this ancient exclamation is most just;: fashion, used in other places, hath some 
sVon pudet physicum, td est speculatorem relation : where chastitie is nothing regarded 
venatoremgue natura, ab animis consuetu- but for marriage sake ; and maidens may at 
dinetinbulssquarere testimontum veritatis? their pleasure lie with whom they list ; and 
Ts it not a shame for a naturall Philoso-;| being with childe, they may without feare 
pher, that is the watch-man and hunts-man ‘of accusation, spovle and cast their children 
of nature, to seeke the testimonie of truth. with certaine medicaments, which they have 
from mindes endued and double dide with. only for that purpose. And in another 
custome?" I am of opinion, that no fantasie country, ifa Merchant chance to marrie, all 
so mad can fall into humane imagination, other Merchants that are bidden to the 
that meetes not with the example of some wedding are bound to lie with the bride 
publike custome, and by consequence that ; before her husband, and the more they are 
our reason doth not ground and bring to a in number, the more honour and commen- 
stay. Where are certaine people that turne ; dation is hers for constancie and capacitie : 
their backs towards those they salute, and | the like if a gentleman or an officer marrie ; 
never looke him in the face whom they) and so of all others: except it be a day- 
would honour or worship. There are others, | labourer, or some other of base condition ; 
who when thet King spitteth, the most fa-: forgthen must the Lord or Prince lie with 
voured Ladie in his court stretcheth forth | the bride ; amongst whom (notwithstanding 
ee es i this abusive custom) loyaltie in marricd wo- 
1 Cic. Nat, Deor. bb | men is highly regarded, and held in spectall 
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[CHAP, XXI1. 
account during the time they are married. | selfe a God of what he pleaseth : the hunter 
Others there are where publike brothel-; of a Lion ora Fox ; the fisher, of a certaine 
houses of men are kept, and where open mart | kinde of Fish ; and frame,tly ves Idols 
of marriages are ever to be had: where wo-' of uvery humane getién or passin; the — 
men poe to the warres with their husbands, | Sunne, the Moone, and the earth arétkei 
and have place, not onely in fight, but also in; chiefest Gods: the forme of swearing is, Tay. 
command, where they doe not onely weare: touch the ground, looking upos the Sunney — 
jewels at their noses, in theirlip and cheekes, and wheye they eat both fesh and fish raw. 

and in their toes, but also big wedges of Where the greatest oath is to sweare by the 
gold through their papshd buttocks, where name ofssome deceased man that hath lived 
when they egt they wipe their fingers on in good reputation in the countrie, touch- 
their thighs, on the bladder of their geni- ing his grave with the hand. Where the 
tories, and the soles of their feet; where not, new-veares gifts that Kings send unto 
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children, but brethren and nephewes in- 
herit; and in some places, the nephewes 
onely, except in the succession of the Prince. 
Where to order the communitie of goods, 
which amongst them is religiously observed, 
certaine Soveraigne Magistrats have the 
generall charge of husbandry and Gling of 
the lands, and of the distribution of the 
fruits, according tocvery mans need : where 


they howle and weepe at their childrens. 


deaths, and joy and feast at their old mens 
decease, Where ten or twelve men hie all 
in one bed with all their wives > where such 
women as lose their husbands, by any violent 
death, wnay marrie aguine, others not: 
where the condition of women ie so de- 


tested that they kill all the maiden children - 


sg soon as they are borne, and to supply 


, Princes their vassals every yeare, is some 
“fre, which when it is brought, all the old 
fire is cleane put out: of which new fire 
call the neighbouring people are bound upon 
paing, /ésa’ meajestités, to fetch for their uses, 

Where, when the King (which often com- 

meth to passe) wholly to give himselte unto 
devotion, giveth over his charge, his next 
sttccessor is bound to doe like, and con- 
-yayeth the right of the Kingdome unto the 
‘third heire. Where they diversifie the 
forme of policie according as their affaires 
‘seeme to require; and where they depose 
‘their Kings when they thinke good, and 
calppoint then certaine ancient grave men 
to undertake and weald the Kingdoms 
government, which sometimes is also com- 
; mitted to the communaltie. Where both 


their naturall need, they buy women of men and women are equally circumcised, 
their neighbours. Where men may atiund alike baptised. Where the Souldier, 
their pleasure, without alleaging any cause, that in one or divers combats hath pre- 
put away their wives, but they (what just sented his King with seven cnemies heads, 
reason seever they havei can never put is made noble. Where some live under that 
away their husbands. Where husbands; s0 rare and unsociable opinion of the mortal- 
may lawfully sell their wives, if they be ide of soules. Where women are brought 
barren, Where they cause dead bodies a-bed without paine or griefe. Where 
first to be boyled, and then to be brayed women on both their legs weare greaves 
in a morter, so Jong ull it come to a kind of Copper : and if a Jouse bite them, they 
of pap, which afterward they mingle ~~ are bound by duty of magnanimitie to bite 
their wine, and so drinke it, Where the | it againe: and no maid dare marrie, ex- 
most desired sepulcher that some wish for, | cept she have first made offer of her Vir- 
is to bee devoured of dogges, and in some | ginitie to the King, Where they salute one 

laces of birds, Where some thinke that | another laying the forefinger on the ground, 
lessed soules live in all liberty, in certaine | and then lifting it up toward heaven : where 
pleasant fields stored with al commodities, all men beare burthens upon their head, 
and that from them proceeds that Eccho and women on their shoulders. Where 
which we heare. Where they fight In the wemen pisse standing, and men cowring. 
water, and shoot exceeding true wit theic Where in signe of true friendship they send 
bowes as they are swimning. Where in one another some of their owne bloud, and 
signe of subjection men must raise their! offer incense to men which they intend to 
shoulders and stoope with their heads, and | honour, as they doe to their Gods + where: 
ut off their shoes when they enter their | not only kindred and consanguinitie in the 
Kings houses, Where Eunuchs that have | fourth degree, but in ary furthest off, can by 
refigious women in keeping, because they no means be tolerated in marriages : where 


shall not be loved, have a!so their noses and 
lips cut off And Priests that they may 
the better acquaint themselves with their 
Demons, and take their Oracles, put out 
their eyes. Where every man makes hint- 


children sucke till they be fqur, and some- 
times twelve years old, in which place they 
deeme it a dismal thing to give a childe sucke 
the first day of his birth. Where fathers 
have the charge to punish their male 


CHAP, XX11-] 
children, and mothers only maid-children, : 
and whose ptnishment is to hang them up | 
by the feet and so to smoke them, Where | 
women are circumcisea ; where they egt all 
manner of herbes, without other distinclion 
but to refuse those that have ill savour: 
where all things are open, and how faire 
and rich soever their houses be, they have 
neither doors nor windowes, nor amy chests 
to locke; yet are all theeves much more 
severely pumshed there than anywhere 
else ; where, as monkies do, they kill lice | 
with their teeth, and thinke it a horrible 
matter to see them crusht between their 
nailes; where men as long as they live never 
ent their haire nor paire their nailes + an- 
other place where they onely paire the naies 
of their right hand, and those of the left | 
are never cut, bat very curiously main- | 
tained : where they endeavour to cherish : 
all the haire growing un the right side, as 
long as it will prow, and very often shave | 
away that of the left side: where in some, 
Provinees peere unto us some women, 
cherish their haire before, and other some 
that behinde, and shave the contrarie: 
where fathers lend their children, and 
husbands their wives to their guests, so- 
that they pay ready money : where men 
may lawfully get their mothers with childe :. 
where fathers may lie with their daughters | 
ind with their sonnes : where in solemne | 
assemblies and “on quets, without any dis- , 
tinction of bloor? or alliance, men will. 
lend one another their children. In some - 
places men feed upon humane flesh, and , 
in others, where it is deemed an office of | 
pietie in children to kill their fathers at a, 
certaine age: in other places fathers ap-; 
point what children shall live and be pre- | 
served, and which die and be cast out, | 
Whilest they are yet in’ their) mothers 
wombe: where old husbands lend their, 
wives to young men, for what use soever | 
they. please : In other places, where al: 
wemen are common without sinne or; 
offence : yea in some places, where for a: 
badge of honour they weare as many: 
frienged tassels, fastened to the skirt of: 
their garment, as they have laine with’ 
severall men, Hath not custome also made | 
a severall common-wealth of women? hath . 
it not taught them to manage Armies? to: 
levie Armies, to marshall men, and to: 
teliver’ battles? And that which strict- | 








searching Philosophie could never per- : 
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or shewing any signe of dismay, endured to 
be whipped to death ; where riches and 
worldly pelfe was so despised and holden 
so contempuble, that the miserablest and 
neediest wretch of a Citie would have 
scorned to stooye fora purse full of gold, 
Tlave we not heard of divers most fertile 
regions, plentcously yeelding al maner of 
necessary victuals, where neverthelesse the 
most ordinary cates and daintiest dishes 
were but bread, water-cresses, and water ? 
Did not custome worke this wonder in 
Chios, that during the space of seven 
hundred yveres it was never found or heard 
of that any woman or maiden had her 
honor or honestie called in question? And 
to conclude, there is nothing in mine 
opiiien, that ether she doth not, or cane 
not: and with reason doth Pindarus, us | 
have heard say, call her the Queen and 
Iempresse of all the world, He that was 
met beating of his father answered, ‘It 
was the custome of his house; that his 
father had so beaten his grandfather, and 
he his great-erandfather ;" and pointing to 
his sonne, said, & Vhis child shall also beat 
mee When he shall come to my age.” And 
the father, whom the sonne haled and 
dragged though thicke and thinne in the 
street, Commanded him to stay ata certaine 
doore : for himself had dragged his father 
no further: which were the bounds of the 
herediGure and injurious demeanours the 
children of that family were wont to shew 
their fathers. | By custome, saith Aristotle, 
‘as often by sicknesse, doe we see women 
tug and teare their haires, bite their nailes, 
and eat cole and earth: and more by 
custome than by natnre doe men meddle 
and abusc themselves with men. The 
laws of conscience, which we say to pro- 
nature, rise and proceed of 
custome: every man holding in special re- 
gard and inward veneration the opinions 
approved, and customes received about him, 
cannot without remorse Jeave them, nor 
without applause applic himselfe unto thei : 
when those of Creet would in former ages 
curse any man, they besought the Gods to 
engage him ip some bad custome. But the 
chiefest cffect of her power is to seize upon 
us, and so to entangle us, that it shall 
hardly lie in us to free ourselves from her 
hold-fast, and come into our wits againe, 
to discourse and reason of her ordinances ; 
verily, because we sucke them with the 


swade the wisest, doth she not of her owne | milke of our birth, and forasmuch as the 


naturall insfinet teach it to the grosest: i 
For we know all nations, | unto our first view, it seemeth we 
where death is not only condemned, but: borne with a condition to follow that 


cherished : where children of seven years | course. 


headed vulgar? 


worlds visage presents itselfe in that estate 
are 


And the common imaginations 


of age, without changing of countenance, (we finde in credit about us, and by our 
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fathers seed infused in our soule, seeme 
to be the generall and natural, Where- 
upon it followeth, that whatsoever is beyond 
the compasse of custome, wee deeme like- 
wise to bee beyond the compasse of reason, 
God knowes how for the most part, unreason- 
ably, fas we, who study ourselves, have 
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learned to doe, every man that heareth a_ 
just sentence, would presently consider, how | 
it may in any sort belonging unto his pri-_ 


vate state, each man should finde that this 
ig not so much a guod word as a good blow 


to the ordinary sottishnesse of his jadgment. | 
But men receive the admonitions of truth. 


aod her precepts, as directed to the vulgar, 
and never to themselves; and in hew of 
applying them oto their maners, most 
mev most foolishly and unprofitably apply 
them to their memorie. Batilet us returne to 
customes soveraignty ; such as are brought 
up to libertie, and to conmmand themselves, 
esteeme all other forme of policie as mon- 
strous and against nature. “Those that are 
enured to Monarctie doe the like. And 
what faciliie soever fortune affoordeth them 
to change, even when with great dificultie 
they have shaken off the importunine of 2 
tutar, they run to plant a new one with 
semblable difficulties, because they cannot 
resolve themselves to hate tutorship. [tis 
by the meditahion of custome that every 
main is contented with the place where 
nature hath setled him; and the savage 
people of Scothind have nought to do with 
Youraine ; nor the Scithians with ‘Thessahe. 
Darius demanded of certaine Griecians, For 
what they would take upon them 
Indians custome, to cat their deceased 
fathers.” (For such was their maner, 
thinking they could not pussibly vive thema 
more noble apd favourable tomb than in 
their owne bowels.) Vhey answered him. 
That nothing in the world should ever 
bring them to embrace so inhumane a cus- 
tome.” But having also attempted to per- 
swade the Indians to Jeave their fashion, 
and take the Gravcians, which was to burne 
their corpes, they were much more astonished 
thereat. Every man doth so, forsomueh as 
custome doth so bleare us that we cannot 
distinguish the true visage of things. 

Nil adre magnum, nee law mivahile guicguam 
Principio, guod non minuant mirarter owines 
Pantiatios 

Nothing at first so wondraus is, so great, 
Hut all, Cadmire, by little slake their heat, 


Having other times gone about 1o endeare 
and make some one of our observations to 
be of force, and which was with resolute 
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‘ auctoritie received in most parts about us, 
' and not desiring, a3 most men doe, onely to 
_establish the same by the force of lawes and 
‘examples, but having ever bin from her 
i beginning, | found the foundation of it 
: $0 weake that myselfe, who was to con- 
firme it in others, had much adoe to keepe 
my countenance. This is the receipt by 
which Vlato undertaketh to banish the 
unnaturall and preposterous loves of his 
time, and which hee esteemeth Soveraigne 
and principali : Yo wit, that publike opinio: 
may condemne them; that Poets, and all 
men else may tell horrible tales of them. A 
receit by meanes whereof the fairest daugh- 
ters winne no more the love of their fathers, 
nor brethren most excellent in beautie the 
love of their sisters. The very fables of 
Thyestes, of Oedipus, and of Macareus, 
, having with the pleasures of their songs 
infused this profitable opinion in the tender 
conceit of children. Certes, chastitie is an 
excellent virtue, the commoditie whereof is 
“very well knowne ; but to use it, and 
according to nature to prevaile with it, is as 
hard as it is casie, to endeare it and to pre- 
vaile with it according to custome, to lawes 
and precepts. The first and universall rea- 
sons are of a hard perserutabon, And our 
Masters passe them over in gleaning, or in 
not daring so much as to taste them, at first 
sight cast themselves headlong into the 
ibertie or sanctuane of custome. Those 
that will not suffer themselves to be drawne 
out of his original source, du also commit a 
greater error, and submit themselves to 
sauvage Opinions : witnesse Chrysippus ; who 
_inso many severall places of his composi- 
. tions, inserted the small accompt he made of 
‘conjunctions, how incestuous soever they 
j were. Hee that will free himselfe from this 
'wiolent prejudice of custome, shall find 
_ divers things received with an undoubted 
/resolation, that have no other anker but the 
‘hoarie head and frowning wimples of cus- 
‘tom, which ever attends them ; which maske 
being pulled off, and referring all matters to 
/truth and reason, he shall perceive his 
‘judgment, as it were overturned, and placed 
‘ina much surer state. As for example, I 
i will then aske him, what thing can be more 
| strange than to see a people bound to fol- 
, low hiwes he never understood? Being in 
all his domesticall affaires, as marriages, 
donations, testaments, purchases, aud sales, 
necessarily bound to customary rules, which 
forsomuch as they were never written nor 
published in his owne tongue, he cannot 
; understand, and whereof he*must of neces- 
Sity purchase the interpretation and use. 
Not according to the ingenious opinion of 
Isocrates, who counselicth his King ‘‘to 
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make the Trafikes and negotiations of his. 


subjects free, enfranchize and gameful, and 
their debates, controversies, and quarrels 


burthensome, and charged with great subsi- | 
But according to a_ 
prodigious opinion, to make open sale, and— 
trafficke of reason itselfe, and to pive lawes | 


dies and impositions., ” 


a course of merchandize, 15 very. strange. 
I commend fortune for that (as our His- 
torians report) it was a Gentleman of Gas- 
konie,and my Countriman, that frst opposed 
himselfe against Charles the great, at what 
time be went about to establish the Latine 
and Imperial! lawes amongst us. 
more barbarous than to see a nation, where 


by lawful custome the charge of judging is ° 


sold, and judgments are paid for with readic 
monie ; and where justice is lawfully demied 
him that hath not wherewithal] to pay for 
it; and that this merchandize hath so great 
credit, that in a politicall government there 
should be set up a fourth estate of Lawyers, 
breath-sellers, and petrifoggers, and joyned 
to the three ancient states, to wit, the Clergie, 
the Nobility, and the Communaltie > which 
fourth state having the charge of lawes, and 


sometimes auctoriiie of goods and lives, - 
should make a body, apart and severall- 


fromm that of Nobilitic, whence doubic lawes 


must follow, those of honour and those of. 
justice ; in many things very contrarie do, 
those as rigorgusly condemne a le pocketed - 
up, as these a he revenged : by the law and . 
right of armes he that putteth up an injure | 
shall be degraded of honour and nobilite ; | 
and he that revengeth himselfe of it, shall: 


by the civill Law incurre a capitall punish- 
ment. Hee that shall wcldresse himselfe to 
the lawes to have reason for some offence 
done unto his honour, dishonoureth lim- 
selfe. And who doth not sa, is by the 
Lawes punished and chastised. And of 
these so different parts, both neverthelesse 
having reference to one head ; those having 
peace, these warcommitied to their charge ; 


those having the gaine, these the honour; . 


those knowledge, these vertue ; those reason, 
these strength ; those the word, these action ; 
those justice, these valour , those reason, 


these force ; those a long gowne, and these | 


a short coat, in partage and share. Touch- 
ing indifferent things, as clothes and gar- 
ments, whosoever will reduce them to their 
true sa, sab tage is the service and commadily 
of the ie, whence dependeth their origi- 
nall prace and comlines, for the most fan- 
saeeinnMctg my humour thaf may be 

_ 4, amongst others I will give them 
our square caps ; that long hood of plaited 
velvet, that hangs over our womens head, 
with his parti-coloured traile, and that vaine 
and unprofitable modell of a member which 
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we may not somnch as name with modestie, 
whereof notwithstanding we make publike 
shew and open demonstration. ‘These 
considerations do neverthelesse never dis- 
tract a man of understanding from following 
the common guise. Rather, on the con- 
trary, mee seemeth that all severall, strange. 
and particular fashions proceed rather of 
folhe or ambitious affectation than of true 
“reason : and that a wise man ought 
“nwardly to retire his minde from the common 
‘presse, and hold the same bberty and power 
to judge freely of all things, but for outward 
matters he ought absolutely to follow the 
fashions and forme customarily received, 
Publike societic hath nought todo with our 
thoughts; but for other things, as our 
actions, our travel, oue fortune, and our 
hfe, that must be accommodated and left to 
ois service and common opinions ; as that 
good and great Socrates, who refused to 
save his life by disobeving: the magistrate, 
yeaa magistrate most wicked und unjust, 
For that is the rule of rules, and generall 
law of lawes, for every man to observe thase 
of the place wherein he liveth, 
Noga erer@at Trova cyxwpiog madgv, 
Lawes of the native place, 
‘Do follow, ts a grace. 

Loe here some of another kind. There 
riseth a great doubt whether any so evident 
profit may be found in the change of a 
recenved law, of what nature soever, as there 
is burt in removing the same ; forsomuch as 
a Well-seded pohcie mav be compared to a 
frame or budding of divers parts joyned 
together with such a hyament as it is im- 
possible (o stirre or displace ane, but the 


Whole body must needes be shaken, and shew 


a feeling of it. The Thurians Law-giver 
instituted that ‘whosoever would goe about, 
either to abolish any one of the ald Lawes, 
or attempt toesfablish a new, should pre- 
sent himself before the people with a roape 
about lis necke, tothe end, that if lis tnven- 
-tion were net approved of all men, he 
should presently be strangled.” And he of 
Lacediemon laboured all his life to get an 
assured promise of his citizens, that they 
would never infringe any one of his 
ordinances. That Ephore or Trnbane, who 
iso rudely cut off the two | strings that 
Phrinis had added unto musicke, respecteth 
not whether musicke be better or no with 
ithem, or whether the accords of it be better 
i filled, he hath sufficient reasor to condemne 
‘them, because itis an alteration of the old 
ifoame. It is that which the old rustie 
i sword of justice of Marseille did signify. 1 
lam distasted with noveltie, what counte- 
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nance socver it shew ; and I have reason so. 
to be, for I have seene very hurtfull effects. 
follow the same. That which so many. 
yeares since doth so presse us, hath not yet: 
exploited all. But some may alleage, with: 
apparance, that by accident it hath pro-. 
duced and engendered all, yea, both the 
mischiefes and ruines that since are com- 
mitted without against it; it is that a man. 
should blame and finde faulte with. 
Feu patior telisuutnera facta meis. 
Alas f suffer smart 
Procured by mine owne dart. 


Those which attempt to shake an estate, 
are commonly the first overthrowne by the! 
fall of it: he shat is first mover of the same, 
reapeth not abvayes the frat of such 
troubles > he beats and troubleth the water 
for others to fish in, “Phe contexture and 
cambining of this monarchie and great 
building, having bin dismuist and disolved by. 
it, namely in ber old yeares, giveth as mech 
overture and entrance as aman will to like: 
haat ae Royall Majestie doth more hardly 
fall from the fap to the middle, than it 
tumbleth downe from the middle to the 
bottom, But if the inventors are more 
chimageable, the imitators are more viciaus, 
to east themselves into examples, of which 
they have both felt and punished the horror 
and mischiete. 
of honour, even a ul doing, these are. 
indebted to others forthe glory of the inven- , 
tioy and courave of the first atrempt. All 
sorts Of new licentiousnesse doe haply draw 
cut of this originall and fruitful) source, the | 
images and patterns to trouble our common. 
wealth, We ovay reade in our very haves, 
made for the remedie of the first evill, the 
apprentisage and excuse of all sorts of | 
wicked enterprises + And in favour of pub- 
hike vices, they are named with new and 
more pleasing words for their excnees, » 
bastardizing and allaving their (rue titles : 
yet itis to reforme our consciences and our | 
coneceits, Afonest: oratio estt— lt is an 
honest speech and well said." But the best ° 
pretence of innovation or noveltie is most’ 
dangerous : ddee nihil mctim ex antigac 
Arobabile est So nothing moved our! 
of the first pee is allowable.” Yet me 
seemeth (f | may speake boldly) that it: 
argueth a great selfe-love and presumption 
for a man tu esteeime his opinions so far, ' 
that for to establish them a man must be . 
faine to subvert a publike peace. and intro- 
duce so many inevitable mischiefes, and so | 


horrible a corruption of manners, as ciyill | 
t Ovin. Lpist, PAyd. 48, 
® Taren. eladria ct i so. i 
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not polluted.” 
.the Oracle answered those of Delphos, in 


srehyion hath all 


And ifthere be any devree | policies : 
Te He AY Geeree | divine wisdome left us, which to establish 


‘and worthie effect, 
‘injustice of our observations and customes, 


“inestimable fruit? 


| case, 
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warres and alterations of a state bring with 
them, in matters of such consequence, and 
to bring them into his owne countrie. ..Is it 
not it husbanded to advance so many cer- 
taine and knowne vices, for to combate 
contested and debatable errors? Is there 
any worse kinde of vices than those which 
shocke aman’'s owne conscience and naturall 
knowledie? ‘The Senate durst give this 


. defeate in payment about the controversies 


betweene it and the people for the mysterie 


‘of their religion: Ad dees id mnaigis quam 
ad se pertinere: tpsos wisuros, we $acva sua 
‘ polluantur :\ “ That that did rather belong 
‘to the Gods than to them, and the Gods 


should looke to it, that their due rites were 
Agreeing with that, which 


the Median warre, fearing the invasions of 
the Persians. “Phev demanded of that God 
what they should doe with the treasures 
consecrated to his temple, whether hide or 
gary ther away > who answered them, that 
they should remove nothing, but take care 


-of themselves, for he was able to provide 


for all things that were fit for him. Christian 
the markes of extreme 
justice and profit, Dut none more apparent 
than the exact commendation of obedience 
due unto magistrate, and manutention of 
what wonderfull example hath 


the wel-fareofhumane kinde, and to conduct 
this glorious vietoric of hers against death 
and sinne, would not do it but at the merey 


_Of our poliuk order, and hath subniutted the 
‘progresse of it, and the conduct of so high 


to the blindnesse and 


suffering the innocent bloud of so many her 


favored elect to run, and allowing a long 


losse of yeares for the ripening of this 
There is much difference 
betweene the cause of him that followeth the 
formes and lawes of his countrie, and him 


‘that undertaketh to governe and change 


them. The first alleageth for his excuse, 
simplicitie, obedience, and example ; what- 
soever he doth cannot be malice, at the most 
itis but allucke, Quaas est enrm, quem nox 


‘peovedl clartssiiais monuments testata con- 


stgnatague antiguitas?* “ For who is he 
whom antiquitie will not move, being wit- 
nessed and signed with former monuments ?” 
Besides that which Isocrates saith, that 
defect hath more part in moderation, than 
hath excesse. The other is in much worse 
For he that medleth with chusing 


-and changing, usurpeth the anthoritie of 


himselfe to see 
Pea tte, enter tere near 


judging : 


ae 


and nvust resolve 


~~ ete 
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the fault of what he hunteth for, and the 
good of what he bringeth in. This so 


vulgar consideration hath confirmed me in‘ 


my state, and restrained my youth, that was 


more rash, from burthenmg my shoulders - 


with so filthie a burthen, as to make my 
selfe respondent of so important a science, 


And in this ta dare, what in “Soynd judge. | 


ment I durst uot in the easiest of those 
wherein | had been instructed, and wherein 
the rashness of judging is of no prejudice. 
Seeming most impious to me, to goe about 
to submit publike comtitutions and oun- 


moveable observances, to the instabilite of a! 


private fantasie (private reason is butoa 
Private jurisdiction) and to undertake that 
an divine lawes, which no pobcte would 
talerate in civill law. 
man’s reason have much more commerce, 
yet are they soveraignly judges of ther 
judges : ands their extreme sufficiencic 


serveth to expound custome and extend the 
te. 


use that of them is received, and net 
divert and innovate the same. Tf at any 
time divine providence hath gone bevond 
the rules to which it hath necessary con- 
strained us, it isnot to give us a dispensation 
fromthem. They are blowes of her divine 
hand, which we ought not imitate, but 
vdmire ; 
ofan expresse and particuluravowing of the 
severall kinds of wonders, which for a tes- 
timonie of her omnipotencic it offereth us, 
beyond our orders and forces, which it ts 
follie and inypietie to goe about to represent, 
and which we ought not follow but con- 
template with admiration, and 
with astonishment, Acts of her personage, 
and not of ours. Cotta protesteth very op- 


portunely ; Gaunt de religione agitur, T.- 


Coruncantian, Po Scfpronea, P. Sca@voulam, 
Pontifices mavimos, non Lenonem, ant Cle- 


anthent, aul Chiysippum, seguor:* * When . 


we talke of religion, I follow Titus Cor- 
uncanus, Publius Scipio, P, Scievola, and 
the professors of religion, not Zeno, Cle- 
anthes, or Chrysippus."' 


May God know it in our present quarell, | 


wherein are a hundred articles, vea, great 
and deepe articles, 
altered, although many there are who may 
boast to have exactly survaid the reasons 
and foundations of one and another faction. 
It is a. number, if it be a number, that 
should have no great meane to trouble us. 
But whither goeth all this other. throng? 
Under what colours doth it quarter itselfe? 
It followeth of theirs, as of other weake and 
il applied medicines, the humors that it 
would have purged in us, it hath enflamed, 
sitter mn ar maeemtaeeaent 
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asextraordinaric examples, nrarkes | 


meditate 


to be removed and: 
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| exasperated, and sharpned, by her conflict, 
aud still do remaine in our bodies, Ttcould 
not by reason of her weaknesse purge us, 
i but hath rather weakned us; so that we 
cannot now void it, and by her operation wo 
reap nothing but long, coutinuall, and in- 
-testine cricfes and aches, vet ts it, that 
fortune, ever reserwing her authoritie above 
| our discourses, doth sometimes present us the 
i Urgent necessitie, that lawes must needs yeeld 
“ber some place: And when a man resisteth 
the increase of an innovation, brought in by 
vindence, to keepe himselfe each-where and 
alogetherin rule and bridle against those that 
have the keves of fields, to whom al things 
care lawful, that may in any sort advance 
theirdessetgne, thathave nut law, nor order, 
butto follow their advantage, itis a danger- 
Lous obligation and prejudicial] mnequalitie, 


ehelilaae mecendl perfiide prestat files 
Trost Ch ountrusde, nay 
Po hurt make open way 


For so much as the ordinarie discipline of 
an-estate. that hath his perfect health, doth 
I net provide for these extraordinarie accidents, 
‘it: presupposeth a bodie holding it sclfe in 
‘his principall members and offices, and a 
common consent to observe and obey it, 
Lawfull proceeding is a eold, dull, heavic, 
and forced proceeding : and as not like ta 
hold out against a heentious and unbridled 
proceeding, dtis yet, as all nen know, a 
reproach to those two great personages, 
PQetavius and Cato, in cheir civil warres : 
ithe one of Sela, the other of Caesar, 
because they rather suffered their countrie 
to incur allextremities, than by her lawes to 
aid ber, or to innovate anything. — For truly 
in these Last necessities, where nothing is 
left to take hold by, it were peradventure 
better to shrug the shoulders, stoupe the 
head, and somewhat veeld to the stroke, 
than beyond passibilive to make head aud 
resist, and be nothing the better, and pive 
Violence occasion to trample all underfoot: 
and better were it to force the lawes to 
desire but what they may, since they may 
‘not what they would. Su did he that 
ordained them to sleepe foure and twentie 
/houres : And he who for a time removed 
;one day fram the Calender: And another 
iwho of the moneth of June made a second 
\ 
{ 


May. The Lacedenionians themselves, so 
' strict observers of their countries ordinances, 
being urged by their Lawes, which precisely 
‘forbad and inhibited to chuse one man 

twice fo be their Admuirall, and on the other 
‘sid@ their affaires necessarily requiring that 
| V veander should once more take that charge 
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upon him, they created one AracusAdmirall, so surprized and convicted (for the whole 
but instituted Lysander superintendent of all: matter had beene discovered unto the. 
maritime causes. And with the same sutteltie, Queene by one of the complices) he had no 
one of their Ambassadors being sent to the other way but to Jift up his hands and beg 
Athenians for to obtaine the change of some for grace and mercie at the Princes hands, 
ordinance, Pericles alleaging that it was ex- at whose feete he would have prostrated 
presly forbid to remove the table wherein a himselfe, but that he would not let him: 
Jaw had once beene set downe, perswaded thus following his discourse : ‘‘ Come hither 
him but to turne, for that was not forbidden. my friend,’ said he, “‘ Did T ever doc you any 
It is that whereof Plutarke commendeth ‘displeasure ? Have I ever through any par- 
Philopaemen, who being borne to command, ticular hatred wronged or offended any 
enuld not onely command according ta the friend of yours? It is not yet three weekes 
lawes, but the lawes themselves, whensoever | since I knew you, what reason might move 
publike necessitie required it. ‘you to conspire and enterprise my death ?’’ 
, The gentleman with a faint trembling 
voyce, and selfe-accusing looke, answered 
‘him, that no particular occasion had a 
one. -moved him to that, but the interest of the 
CHAPTER XXIII , generall cause of his faction, and that some 

of them: had perswaded him, that to root 
Dive rs events from One selfsame counsel/, ‘out, and in what manner soever, to make 
away so great an enemy of their religion, 

AMES AMIOT, great Almoneraf France, would be an execution full of pietie, anda 
did once tell me this stone, to the orke of supererogation. Then said the 
honour of one of our Princes (and so Prince, ‘‘ 1 will shew you how much the 

he was indeed by very good tokens, albeit religion which | professe is more milde 
by off-spring he were a stranger), that during than that whereof you make profession: 
our first troubles, at the siege of Roane, the yours hath perswaded you to kill me, with- 
said Prince being advertised by the Queene- out hearing me, having never been offended 
mother of a conspiracie and enterprise that’ by me: and mine commands me to pardon 
should be attempted against his life, and you, convicted as you are, that you would 
by letters particularly informed him of the so treacherously and without cause have 
partie that should performe it, who was a killed me. Goe your way, withdraw your 
gentleman of Anjow, or Manse, and who: selfe, Jet me never see you here againe, and 
to that purpose did ordinarily frequent the if you be wise, hence-forward in vour enter- 
said Princes court; he never imparted that prises take honester men for your counsel- 
secret or communicated that warming to lers than those of your religion.” The 
any man, but the next morrow walking Emperour Augustus being in Gaule, received 
upon Saint Catherins hill, whence our certaine advertisenmtent of a conspiracie, that 
batterie played against the towne (for it | L. Cinna complotted against him, whereof 
was, at what time we laid siege to Roane): he purposed to be avenged, and for that 
with the said Lord great Almoner and: purpose sent to all his friends against the 
another Bishop by his side, he chanced to: next morrow for advice and counsell, but 
descrie the said gentleman, whom the passed the fore-going night with great 
Queene-mother had described unto him, . anxietie and unrest, considering that fol- 
and caused him to be called, who being lowing his intent, he should bring a 
come before his presence, said thus unto yong Gentleman, well borne, of a noble 
him, perceiving him alreadiec to wax pale) house, and great Pompeyes nephew, to his 
and tremble at the alarums of his conscience: death : which perplexitie produced divers 
‘*Master, such a one, fam fully perswaded | strange discourses and consideration in him. 
you fore-imagine what I will charge you “What,” saith he unto himselfe, ‘ shall it 
with, and your countenance doth plainly cver be reported, that I doe live in feare, and 
shew it, you can conceale nothing from me: suffer mine enemie to walke at his pleasnre 
for Tam so well instructed of vour businesse, and hbertie? Shall he then goe free, that 
that would you goe about to hide 1, you hath attempted and resolved to depiXive me 
should but marre all. you have perfect of my life, which both by sea and land I have 
knowledge of this and this thing (which, saved from so many civill warres, and from 
were the chiefest props and devices of the!so many battels? And now that I have 
secretest drifts of his complot and comspi- . established an universall peawe in the world, 
raciv) faile not therefore, as you tender your: shall he be absolved nad pee unpunished, 
life, to confesse the truth of all your pur-' that hath not only determined to murther, 
_ pose.” When the silly man saw himselfe: but to sacrifice me?” (For, the complot 
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of the congpiracie was to murther him 
when he should be at sacrifice.} After that, 
having taken some rest with himselfe, he 
with a lowder voice began to exclaime and 
cry out against himselfe, saying, ‘‘ Why 
livest thou, if the lives of so many depend 
on thy death? Shall thy vengeance and 
cruelties never have an end? Is thy life of 
that worth, as it may countervaile the 
sundry mischiefes that are like to ensue, if 
it be preserved 2?" Livia bis wife being in 
bed with him, perceiving his agonie and 
hearing his speeches, saith thus unto him : 
‘And may not womens counsells be ad- 
mitted ? Doe as Vhysitians are wout, who 
when their ordinarie receipts will not worke, 
have recourse to the contrarie. Hitherto 
thou couldest never doe any good with 
severitie : Lepidus hath followed Savidienus, 
Murena Lepidus, Cepio Murena, Kgnatius 
Scepio ; begin now to prove what good 
lenitie and clemencie will doe thee. Cinna 
is convicted, pardon him: ‘To annoy o 
hurt thee now he is not able, and thou shalt 
thereby increase thy glory.” 0 Nugustus 
seemed very glad to have found an Advo- 
cate of his humour, and having thanked his 
wife, and countermanded his frends, whom 
he had summoned to the Counsell, com- 
manded Cinna to be brought before him 
alone. ‘Then sending all men out of his 
chamber, and a chaire prepared for Cinna 
to sit in, he thus bespake him: ‘' First, Cinna, 
1 require to have gentle audience, and that 
thou wilt not interrupt my speech, which 
ended, I will give thee time and leasure to 
answer me : Thon knowest (oh Cinna) that 
when IT had taken thee prisoner in mine 
enemies campe, who wast not only become, 
but borne my foe; T saved thee, then put 
thee in quiet possession of thy goods, and 
at last, have so enriched thee, and placed 
thee in so high a degree, that even the 
conquerours are become envious over the 
conquered. The Priests office, which thou 
beggedst at my hands, I freely bestowed on 
thee, baving first refused the same to others, 
whose fathers and frends had in many 
battels shed their bloud for me: After all 
which benefits, and that 0 had in dutie tied 
thee so fast unto me, thou hast notwith- 
standing undertaken to killme.”” To whom 
Cinna replied, crying alowd, *' That he bad 
nevereso much as conceived so wicked a 
thought, much Iesse entertained the same.” 
“Oh Cinna, this is not according to thy 
promise,” answered then Augustus, ‘which 
was that thoy wouldest not interrupt me : 
What I say is true, thou hast undertaken to 
Murther me, in sucha place, on such a day, 
insuch a company, and in such manner :”’ 
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his evidence strucken dumbe, moved there- 
j} unto, not by the condition of his promise, 
‘but by the guilt of his selfe-accusing con- 
‘science > “why wouldest thou doe it,” re- 
’ phied he, "is it because thou wonldest be Eni 
»perour? ‘Truly the commonwealth is bat in 
: hard condition, if none but my selfe binder 
thee from the Empire. “Thou canst not so 
much as defend thine owne house, and didst 
but lately lose a processe only by the favor 
‘of a seely libertine. What, hast thou no 
_Mmeane or power in any other matter, but 
; to attempt Ceesars life? I quit it, if there 
‘be no man but my selfe to impeach thy 
hopes. Supposest theu that Paulus, that 
» Fabius, that the Cossenians, or the Servilli- 
anes will ever permit thee? And so great 
/a@ troupe of noble men, noble not only in 
oname, but such as by their virtues bonour 
i their nobilitic, will ever suffer it?’' After 
sinany other such like discourses (for he 
stalked with him more than two houres} he 
osaid unto him; ‘Away, oh Cinna, that life 
i which once T gave thee, as to an enemie, | 
now give thee againe, as fo oa ftraitour aud 
(a patricide > let a true friendship from this 
i day forward begin betweene un, let us strive 
together which of us two with a better fain 
‘shall out-goe the other, and whether Phave 
given thy life, or thou hast received the 
osame with great confidence 2" and so left 
him. Shortly after be gave him the Consul- 
ishap, blaming him that he durst not aske it 
of him. And ever after held him as his 
deere friend, and made him alone heire and 
‘executor of his goods. Now after. this 
caecident, which hapned to Augustus in 
‘the xl. yeare of his age, there was never 
any conspiracie or enterprise attempted 
hagainst him; and he received a just reward 
‘for his so great clemency, But the like 
succeeded not to one Prince, for his mild- 
‘nesse and Jenitie could not se warrant him, 
but that afterward he fell into the snares of 
wthe like treason: so vaine and frivolous a 
thing is humane wisdome: and contrary to 
‘all projects, devices, counsels and precau- — 
, tions, fortune doth ever keepe a fall sway 
Vand possession of all events. We count 
those Physitians happy and successful, that 
| successfully end a desperate cure, or come 
‘to a good issue: as if there were no other art 
‘but theirs, that could not subsist of itselfe, 
and whose foundations were too feeble to 
‘stand and relie upon her owne strength > and 
as if there were none but it, that stands in 
need of fortunes helpe-affoording band, for 
the effecting of her operations, My conceit 
-of it 15, both the worst and the best 7 man 
' may imagine ; for, thankes be to God, there ts 
no commerce betweene us: [am contrary 


and seeing him so amazed in heart, and by eto otbers: for I ever despise it, and when 
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Lam sick, instead of cntring into league or ‘the best part of the enterprise to fortune, 
composition with it, L then beginne to hate and on the confidence they‘have in her 
ayd, they still go beyond the limits of all 


and feare it most : and answer such as urge 


mee to take Physicke, that at least they will ; 


tarie til such ume as IL have recovered my 
health and strength againe; that then I 
ma 
violence and hazard of their potions. 


discourse. Casual! rejovcings, and strange 


‘furies ensue among their deliberations, 
‘which for the most induce them to take the 


the better be enabled to endure the counsell Jeast grounded upon apparance 


T tet | 


nature worke, and presuppose unto my 


selfe, that she hath provided her selfe, both 
of teeth and clawes, to defend her self from 
such assaults as shall beset her, and to 
maintaine this contexture or frame, whose 
dissolution it so much hateth. In liew of 
bringing helpe unto her when shee most 
siriveth, and is combated by sicknesse, J 
greatly feare lest | bring succor unto her ad- 
versari¢, and surcharge her with new 
enemies. Now Tconclade, that not onely tn 
Physicke, but likewise in) sundry more 
certaine arts, fortune bath great share mn 
them. 
and transport their Author beyond himselfe, 
why shall we not ascribe them to his good 
fortune, since himselfe confesseth that they 
exceed his strength and sufficiencie, and 


acknowledgeth to proceed from elsewhere | 


than from himselle, and that they are not in 
his power, no more than Orators say to have 
those strange motions and extraordinary 
agitations, that in their art transport them 
iwyond their purpose? Uhe hke wee see 
to bee in painting, for sometimes the 


Painters hand shall draw certaine lines or’ contrary way, whether he should have 


draughts, so farre exceeding his concep- 
Gion or Skill, that himselfe is foreed to enter 
into admiration and amazement. But for- 
tune yet doth much more evidently shew 


the graces and beauties that olen are found 


_ enterprises. 
uncertaintiec and 


or reason, and which quaile their courage 
beyond fcason; whence it hath succeeded 
unto divers great Captaines, by giving credit 
to such rash counsels; and alleaging to 
their souldiers, that by some divine inspira- 
tion, and other signes and prognostications, 
they were encouraged to such and such 
Loe here wherefore in this 
arplexitie, which the 


‘impuissanees and inabilitie doth bring us 
.to see and chuse what is most commodious 


for the difficulties which the divers accidents 


cand circumstances of everie thing draw with 
ethem: the surest way, if other considera- 


The Poecticall furies, which ravish . 


tions did not invite us thereto, is, in my 
conceit, to follow the partie, wherein is 
fnost honestic and justice ;. and since a man 
doubteth of the nearest way, ever to keepe 
the right. As in these twoexamples [ have 
lately mentioned, there is no doubt but 
thatit was more commendable and generous 
in him who had received the offence, to 
tent and pardon the same, than to have 
dune otherwise. Tf the first had but il- 


-successe, his good intent is not to be blamed ; 


and no man knoweth, had he taken the 


escaped the end, to which his destinie called 
him ; and then had he lost the glorie and 


commendations of so seld-seene humanitie. 
Sundne men possessed with this feare, are 
the share shee hath in all their workes, by. 


besides the very knowledge of the work- , 


man, 


A heedy Reader sball often discover, 


in other mens compositions, perfections - 


farre differing from the Authors meaning, 
sand such as haply he never dreamed of, 
and illustrateth them with richer senses 
and more excellent constructions, 
military enterprises, no man is so bhnde 
even ino our counsels and deliberations, 
joynedl to them, for whatsoever our wisdome 
can effect is no great matter, ‘The sharper 
and quicker itis, more weaknesse findes it 
in it selfe, anc so much the more doth it 
distrust it selfe. Loam of Sillaes opinien : 
aod when I nearest consider the most 


‘$0 many Romane Ermperours, 


read-of in ancient Ilistories ; the greatest 


) . part of which have followed the way of 
in them, not onely bevond the intent, but: 


ore-running the conspiracies which were 
complotted against them, by revenge or 
tortures, but | see very few, that by this 
remedy have received any good ; witnesse 
Hee that 
perceiveth himselfe to bee in this danger, 


ought not much to relie upon his power, 


As for: 


or hope in his vigilancie. For, how hard 


/& Matter is it for a man to warrant and 
but seeth what share fortune hath in them: | 


safeguard himselfe from an enemie, that 


, ‘masks under the visage of the most officious 
some chance or good lucke must needs be 


and heartie-seeming friend we have? And 


,to know the inward thoughts and minde- 
. concealed meanings of such as daily ajtend, 


,and are continually with us? 


It wil tittle 


-availe hin to have foraine nations to his 
guard, and ever to be encircled about with 
troupes of Armed men? whoscever he be 
glorious exploits of warre, me thinkes I see, , that resolveth to condenine His owne life, 
that those who have the conduct of them, | may at any time become Master of other 
employ neither counsell nor deliberation : mens lives, 

about them, but for fashion-sake. and leave. 


Moreover. that continual suspicion which 


CHAP. XXIII] 
makes the Prince to mistrust every body, 

should be a wonderfull vexation to his — 
minde. And therefore when Dion was_ 
advertised that Calippus watched to kill: 
him, could never finde in his heart to in-: 
forme himselfe of it: affirming: ‘‘ He had 
rather die once, than ever live in feare and 
miserie, and to guard himselfe not onely | 
from his enemies, but from his verg friends.” 
Which thing Alexander presented more 
lively and undantedly by effect, who by a 
letter of Parmenio having received adver- 
lisement that Philip, bis neerest and best 
regarded VPhysitian, had with money beene | 
suborned and corrupted by Darius to poison : 
him, who at the very instant that he gave | 
Philip the letter to reade, swallowed downe | 
a potion he had given him: was it not to | 
express his resolution, that if his friends — 
would kill him, he would not shun them, , 
but consent to their treachery 2? “Vhis Prince | 
is the Soveraigne patterne of hazardous . 
attempts : yet know [| not whether in all’ 
his life he shewed an act of more resolute’ 
constancie than this, nor an ornament so | 
many wayes famous. Vhose which daily | 
preach and buzze in Princes eares, under 
colour of their safetie, a heedy dittidence 

and ever-warie distrustfulnesse, doe nought 
but tell them of their ruine, and further 
their shame and downefall. No noble act. 
is atchieved without danger. [ know one ; 
by his owne complexion, of a right martial 
courage, and ready for any resolution, Whose 
good and hopefull fortune is dayly corrupted 
by such verball perswasion ; as first to keepe ; 
close with his friends ; never to listen to any | 
reconciliation with his old enemies : to stand 
upon his owne guard; never to commit 
lumselfe to any stronger than himselie, 
what faire promise soever they make hin, 
or whatsoever apparant profit they seeme 
to containe. LT also know another, who 
because he did ever follow the contrarie— 
counsell, and would never listen to such 
schoole-reasons, hath beyond all hope raised 
his fortune above the common reach, ‘That 
boldnesse wherewith they so greedily gape 
after glory, is alwayes at hand, when ever 
necd shall be, as gloriously in a donblet 
vw Mm an armour; in a cabinet as ina 
campe ; the arme held downe, as lifted up. 
A wisedome so tenderly precise, and so. 
precisely circumspect, is a mortall cnemie - 
to haughty exeentions. Scipio, ta sound 
the depth of Siphax utent, and to discover | 
lus minde ; leaving his armie, and abandon- . 
ing the yet unsetied country of Spaine, 
Which under Lis new conquest of it was: 
likely to be suspected, he, I say, could passe 

into Affrike onely with two simple ships: 
or small barkes, to commit himselfe in a! 


his countenance void of all seruple. 
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strange and foe countrie, to engage his 
person, under the power of a barbarous 
King, under an unknowne faith, without 
either hostage or letters of credence, yea, 
without any body, but onely upon the 
assurance of the greatnesse of his courage, 
of his successeftt] good fortune, and of the 
promise of bis bigh-raised hones.  AMeadbeta 


files ipsam plerumgue fident oblanat > Mast 


commonly trusting obhgcth trustinesse.”” To 
an ambitions and fame aspiring: minde, 
contrariwise, a man must yeeld litle, and 
cary aluird hand against suspicions: Feare 
and distrust draw on offences and allure 
them. The most mistrustful of our Kings 
established his affaires, and = setled his 
estate, especially because he had voluntarily 
piven over, abandoned and committed his 
Ife and Itberty, to the hands and merey of 
his enemies ;. Seeming to put his whole 
confidence in them, that so they might 
likewise conceive an undoubted affiance in 
him, Cresar did onely confront his mutinous 
legions, and oppose tis hardly-ruled Armies, 
with the minde-quelling: authoritie of his 
countenance, and awe-maoving flercenesse 
of his words : and did so much trust him- 
selfe and his fortune, that he uo whit 
feared to abandon and commit himselfe to 
a seditious and rebellious Armic. 


worms SLetEt appore f1d{Ms 
Cospetis, troovpidus culty, meruitgue lneri 
NE mretuens.! 
He ov a rampart stood of turfe uprear'd, 
Kearlesse and fearing none, was to be feard, 


True it is, that this undaunted assurance 


‘cannot so fully and lively be represented, 
‘but by those in whom the imagination or 
“apprebension @f death, and of the worst 
“that may happen, can strike no amazement 


at all: for, to represent it: fearfully-trem- 


bling, doubdlul and ouncertaine, for the 


service of an important reconeiliation, ts 
to effect no great matier: Tt is an excel- 
lent motive to gaine the heart and good 
will of others, for a man to go and submit 
himselfe to them, provided it be done freely, 
and without constraint of any necessitic, and 
in such sort that a man bring a pure and 
unspotted confidence with bim, and at least 
Being 
vet a childe, I saw a gentleman, who had 
the command of a great Citie, and by a 


-conmmmotion of a seditiously furious people 


greatly put to his plunges, who to suppresse 
the rising fire of his uunult, resolved to 


‘sally out from a strongly assured place, 


whefe he was safe, and yeeld himselfe to 
that many-headed monster mutinous rowt ; 
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thrived so ill by it, that he was miserably 
slaine amongst them : yet deeme I not this 
oversight to have beene so great in issuing 
out, his memorie being of most men con- 
demned, as because he tooke away his sub- 
inission and remissenesse, and attempted to 
extinguish that rage and hurly-burly, rather 
by way of following than of guiding, and 
by requiring sute than by demonstrative 
resolution ; and I deeme, a gratiously milde 
severetie, with a militane commandement, 
full of confidence and securitie, beseeming 
his ranke and the dignitie of his charge, 





semnenaanasneanaaneninatey 


had better availed bim, had beene more. 


successfull, at least wid more honour, and 
well-seeming comiinesse. There is nothing 
lesse to bee expected or hoped for at the 
hands of this monstrous faced multitude, 
thus agitated by furie, than humanitie and 


wentlenesse ; it will much sooner receive - 
I might also: 


reverence and admit feare. 
blime him, that baving undertaken a reso- 
lution (ia my judgment, rather brave than 
rash) to caste himselfe incensiderately, 
weake and unarmed, amidst a tempestuous 
ocean of senselesse and mad men, he should 
have gone through stitch with it, and not 
leave the person he represented ino the 
bners, whereas after he liad perceived the 
danger at hand, he chanced to bleed at the 
nose: and then to change that demisse and 
flattering countenance he had undertaken 
into a dismaid and drooping looke, filling 
both voice and eyes with astomshment and 
repentance ; and coe to squat himselfe, 
hee the more enflamed and called them 
upon him. It was determined there should 
be a generall muster made of divers 
troupes of armed men {a place tiitest for 
secret revenges, and where they may safest 
be achieved) there were most apparent 
reasons, that the place was very unsure, 
or at feast to be suspected, by such as 
werr to have the principall and necessary 
charge to survey them. Divers counsels 


were proposed, sundry opinions heard, as. 


in a sulyect of great difficultie, and on 
which depended so many werghue con- 
sequences, My advice was, they should 


carefully avoid to give any testimonie of : 


suspition or shew of doubt, and that our 


ee should be as full as might be, and | 
the Fyles orderly ranked, and every Soukdier | 


shew an undaunted carriage and undis- 
mayed countenance, and instead of keeping 
some of our forces hacke (which thing most 


opinions aimed at) all Captaines should be = 
put in minde to admonish their Souldiers to - 


wake their sallies as orderly and as strong 
as might be, in honour of the assistance ; 
and spare no powder, which would serve 
as a gratification toward these suspectfall 
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‘troupes, which afterward caused a mutuall 
‘and profitable confidence. 
‘best -a man may take: First he assayed 
. by clemencie to purchase the love of his very 
enemies, contenting himselfe in the con- 
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7 'l finde the 
course that Julius Caesar held to be the 


.spiracies that were discovered unto him, 


one? to shew they were not unknowne to 
him, buf“had perfect notice of them. That 


done, he tooke a most noble resolution, 
which was, without dread or dismay, or 
any care-taking, to atiend whatsoever 
cmught betide him, whoiv abandaning and 
remitting himselfe into the hands of the 
Gods and of fortune. For certainely, it is 
the state wherein he was, when he ws 
murthered in the Senate. A stranger 
having published everywhere that he could 
teach Dionysius the tvrant of Siracusa a 
way to understand and discover the very 
certaintie of all the practices his subjects 
or any else should practse against him, 
fo he would bestowe a good summe_ of 
money upon him: Thonysius being thereof 
advertised, sent for him, to discover the 
secret, and understand the truth of so 
necessarie an art for this preservation : 
the stranger told him, there was no other 
skill in his art, but that he should deliver 
him oa talent, and then boast hee had 
earned the use of so unvaluable a secret 
of him. Dionysius allowed of his inven- 
tion, and forthwith caused six hundred 
-crawnes to be delivered him. It is not 
likely that ever he would have given so 
great a summe of mony to an unknowne 
man, but in reward of a most. profitable 
instruction; for by way of this reputation 
he kept his enemies stil ino awe. And 
therefore doe Princes wisely publish sach 
advertisements as they receive of the plots 
conspired, and treasons practised against 
their lives and states, thereby to make men 
beleeve, that nothing can be attempted 
against them, but they shall bave know- 
ledge of it. The Duke of Athens com- 
mitted many fond oversights in the estab- 
lishing of his late tvrannie upon the Floren- 
(anes, but this the chiefest, that having 
received the first advertisement of the 
Monopolies and Complots the Florentines 
contrived against him, by Mathew, sur- 
named Morazo, one of the complices, 
thinking to suppresse this warning, and con- 
ceale that anv in the Cite were offended at 
him, or grudged at his rule, caused him 
immediately to be put to death I re- 
member to have heretofore read the storie 


;of a Romane ta man of special! dignitie) 


who ftying the tyrannie of the Triumvirate, 
‘had many times by the sutteltie of his in- 


‘vention, escaped those who pursued him, 
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It fortuned upon a day, that a troupe of! 
horse-men, wifo had the charge to appre-. 
hend him, passing alongst a hedge under: 
which he lay lurking, had well-nigh ¢lis- | 
rovered him; which he perceiving, and | 
considcring the dangers and difficulties he 
had so long endured, thinking to save 
himselfe from the continuall ang daily © 
searches that everv where were made after 
him, and calling to minde the small plea- 
sure he might hope of such a life, and how 


snip 


much better it were for him to die at once. 


than live in such continuall feare and 
agonie, himselfe called them, and volun- 
larily discovered his lurking hole, and that 
he might rid them and himselfe from 
further pursuit and care, did willingiv veeld 
unto their crueltie. Foraman to call his 
enemies to aid bim, is a counsell somewhat 


rash, yet thinke | it were better to embrace , 


it, then remaine still in the continuall fit of 
such a fever that hath no remedie. But since 
the. provisions of man may apply unto it, 
are full of unquietnesse and uncertaintie, 
much betteris it with a full assurance to pre- 
pare himselfe patiently to endure whatsoever 
may happen, and draw some comfort from 
that which a man is never sure shall come 


tO passe. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
Of Pedantisne. 


HAVE. in my youth oftentimes beene 
vexed to see a Pedant brought in, in) 
most of Italian comedies, for a vice or, 

sport-maker, and the nicke-name of Magis- . 
ier to be of no better signification amongst . 
us. For, my selfe being committed to their: 
tuition, bow could | chaise but be somewhat . 
jealous of their reputation? In deed J 
sought to excuse them by reason of the | 
naturall disproportion that is betweene the : 
vulgar sort, and rare and excellent men, 
beth in judgment and knowledge ; 
much as they take a cleane contrarie course 
one from another. But when I considered 
lhe choysest men were they that most con- 
temned them, I was far to seeke, and as it 
were lost my selfe : witnesse our good Belay ; 


Mais ye hay par sur toutun scavotr pedant- 
regue. 
A pedant knowledye, I 
Detest out of all cry. 

Yet is this custome verv ancient ; for Plu- 
larch saith that Greeke and Scholer were. 
amongst the Romans words of reproach 
and imputation, And coming afterwards to_ 
yeares of more discretion, I neve found | 
nertenontenrsconipenhpm mnpaanentat: 
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‘and of so 


cashed, 
the contrary is seene, of sufficient men in 
‘the managing of publike affaires, of preat 
_Captaines, 
“matters of estate, to have been therewith- 
vall 


forso- ; 


‘or shearing of his sheepe : 
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they had great reason, and that magys 
mugnos clericos, non sunt magis magnos 
Sapientes; *‘ The most great Clerkes are not 
the most wisest men,.’” But whence it may 
proceed, that a minde rich in knowledge, 
manv things, becommeth thereby 
never livcher nor more quicke-sighted ; and 
a grose-headed and vulgar spirit may with- 
out amendment containe the discourse and 
judgement of the most excellent wits the 
world ever produced, | still remaine doubt- 
full. ‘To receive so many, so strange, vea 
and so grent wits, it must needs follow 
{said once a Lady unto me, vea one of our 
chiefest. Princesses, speaking of some- 
body) that a man’s owne wit. force, droops, 





and as it were diminishes it selfe, to make 


roome for others, Lo might say, that as 
plants are choked) by-over-much moisture, 
and lamps dammed with too much ayle, 50 
are the actions of the mind over-whelmed 
by over-abundance of matter and studie: 


hich occupied and intangled with so great 


a diversitie of things, loseth the meane to 


“spread and cleare it selfe > and) that: sur- 


charge keepeth it Jow-drooping and faint, 
}but it is otherwise, for our mind stretcheth 
the more by how much more if is) replen- 
And in examples of former times, 


and notable Counsellers in 
excellently wise, And conceming 
Philosophers, retired from all publike nege- 
tiations, they have indeed sometimes been 
vilihed by the comke libertie of — their 
times, their opinions and demeanors yeeld- 
ing them ridiculous, Will you make them 
udges of the right of a processe, or of the 
-actions of aman? ‘Vhey are readie for it, 
They enquire whether there be any life yet 
remaining, whether any motion. Whether 
man be any thing but an Oxe, what work- 
ing or suffering 15; what strange beasts law 
and justice are. Speake they of the Magis- 
trate, or speake they unto him ; they do it 
with an ounreverent and uneivill hbertie, 
Heare they a Prince or a King commended ? 
_ Hee is but a shepherd to them, as idle asa 
Swaine busied about milking of his cattell, 
but yet more 
tudely.  EKsteeme vou any man the greater 
for possessing two hundred acres of land? 


. They secoffe at him, as men accustomed to 
“embrace all the world as their possession, 


Do you boast of vour Nobilitie, because 
you can blazon your descent of seven or 
eight*rich Grandfathers? ‘Fhey will but 
little regard you, as men that conceive not 


the universall image of nature, and how 
may predecessors every one of us hath 


elo sat alten lad amenorh 





groomes, Greekes and Barbarians, 
were you lineally descended in the fiftieth | 
degree from Hercules, they deeme it a_ 
wanitie to vant or allege this gift of fortune, | 
So did the vulgar sort disdaine them as: 
ignorant of the first and common things, 
and as presumptuous and insolent. Pai 
this Piatonicall lustre is far from that which 
our men stand in need of. ‘They were 
envied as being beyond the common sort, | 
as despising pubbke actions, as having pro-| 
posed unty themselves; a particular and} 


inimitable life, aiming and directed ati 
gertame high discourses, and) from 


the | 
common use; these are disdained as men! 
beyond the ordinary fashion, as incapable 
of publike charges, as leading an unso- 
ciable Jife, and professing base and abject 
customes, atter the ovulear kind 9 Ou 
AGMeEenes TOHAMOS OPEr, Pat loiophos HEC HS 
“ao U hace men that are fooles in working, 
and Piitasephers ino speaking.” As for 
those Philosophers, Psay, that as they were | 
great in kouwledee, so were they greater 
inallaction, And even as they repart of | 
that Syracusan Geometrican, who beng 
taken from his bookish contemplation. to 
shew some pracuee of das shall, far the 
defence of his countrie reared sodainiv. 
cerhuine terror-emoving engines, and shewed | 
effects farre exceeding all mens conceit, 
himselfe notwithstanding: disdaining all this. 
his handie-worke, supposing he had thereby | 
corrupted the diynine of his art; his engines 
and manuall works beme tat the appren- | 
tiships, and trials of bis skill in) sport :: 
Sy hee Woatany time they have been put 
to the Gall of any action, they have been ; 
seen to fhe so tigh oa pitch, and with so 
loftie a thebt, that men might apparently : 
see ther minds and spirits were through the: 
intelligence of things become wonderfully , 
rich and great. But some perceiving the, 
seat of polinke poverninent possessed by: 
noworthy and incapable men, have with-: 
drawne therselves from it, And hee who. 
demanded of Crates, how long men shouid . 
Philosaplize, received this answer, '¢ Uniull i 
such time as they who have the conduct of 
our Armics be no longer blackish asses.” 
Herachtus resigocd the rovalde unto his. 
brother, And to the biphesians, who re-. 
praved him foc spending his time in play- 
ing with children before the temple he: 
anawered, ‘ And is it not better to doe so, » 
than to governe the publike affaires in your | 
companic ?” 
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had, both rich and poore, Kings and! 
And j 


never spoken of, 


Others having their imagina- ; 


[CHAP, XXIV. 
Kings, to be but base and vile. And 
I-mpedocles refused the royditie which the 
Agngentines offered him, Thales some- 
times accusing the carke and care men 
tooke about good husbandry, and how to 
prow rich, some replied unto him, that hedid 








vas the Fox, because he could not attaine unto 


it himselfe; which hearing, by way of sport 
he wouid needs shew by experience how he 
could at his pleasure become both thriftie 
and rich ; and bending his wits to gaine and 
profit, erected a trathke, which within one 
yeare brought bim such mches as the skil- 
fullest in the trade of thriving could hardly 
in all their life devise how to get the like. 
That which Anstotle reporteth of sore 


i who called both him and Anaxagoras, and 


such hike men, wise and not prudent, 


because they cared not fur things more 


profitable > besides, | doe not verie well 
digest this nice difference of words that 


oserveth my find-fault people for no excuse : 
ound to see the 


necdie fortune 
content, we might 


base and 


wherewith Chey are 


crather have just cause to pronounce them 


neither wise nor prudent. { quit this first 


teason, and thinke it better to say, that this 
-evill proceedeth from the bad course they 
otake Co folluw sciences ; and that respecting 


the manper we are instructed in them, it is 
bo wonder if neither Schollers nor Masters, 


-bowbeit: they prove more learned, become 


no whit more sufficient. 
care and  continuall 


Verily the daily 
charges of our 


ifathers aymeth at nothing so much as to 


store our heads with knowledge and learn- 
ings; as for judgement and virtue, that is 
If a man passe by, crie 
out to our peaple > ‘Oh what a wise man 


i goeth yonder!" And of another : Oh what 


a good man is yondert{” he will not 
fails to cast his eves and respect toward the 
former, A third crier were needfull, to say, 
"Oh what blocke-heads are those !" We are 


-ever readie to aske, ‘ ffath he any skifl in 


the Greeke and Latine tongue? can he write 
well ? doth hee write in prose or verse ?”" But 
whether hee be growne better or wiser, 
which should be the chiefest of his drift, 
that is never spoken of. We should rather 


-enquire who is better wise than who is 


more wise. We labour, and toyle, anc 
plod to fill the memoric, and leave both 


ounderstanding and conscience emptic. Even 


as birds flutter and skip from field to field 
to pecke up curne, or any graine, and with- 
out tasting the same, carrie it in their bids, 
therewith to feed their little ones ; so doe 


ion placed beyond fortune and the world, 
found the seat of justice, 
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*Pacevars, Laps. Lise. x. 


and the thrones of 


{our pedants gleane and piche learning from 
ibookes, and never lodge it further than 
their lips, only to degorge and cast it to the 
{wind. It is strange how fidly sottishnesse 
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takes hold of mine example. Is not that | hee will require a booke to demonstrate the 


which I doe In the greatest part of this 
composition, all one and selfe same thing ? 
1 am ever heere and there picking, and 
culhing, from this and that booke, the 
sentences that please me, not to keepe 


them (for I have no store-house to reserve | 


them in) but to transport them into this: 
where, to sav truth, they are no m&re mine 
than in their first place: we are (in mine 
opinion) never wise, but by present learning, 
not by that which js past, and as little by 
that which is tocome. But whiclt 1s worse, 


their Schollers and their littic ones are 
never ai whit the more fed or better: 


nourished : but passeth from hand to hand, 
to this end only, thereby to make a glorious 
shew, therewith to entertaine others, and 
with it’s help to frame some quaint stories, 
or prettie tales, as of a helt and counter- 


feit coyne, unprofitable for any use or im-- 
ployment, but to reckon and cast accompts, 


Apud adios dogui didicerunt, non ips secam, 


® 
Non est luguendum, sed subernandam :' 


“ They have learned to speake with others, 
not with themselves > speaking: is not so 
requisite as government.” 


produceth, causeth oftentimes, even in 


rudest and most unarted nations, produc. : 
trons of spirits to arise, that) confront and | 


wrestle with the most artist: productions. 


As concerning my discourse, 1s not the , 
Gaskome proverbe, drawne fram ai bag-: 
Rouka pra. 
touka, mas a rentuda lous tits yu ems You, 


pipe, prettie and) quaint? 


may blow long enough, but if once you | 
"ON 


stirre your fingers, you may co seeke." Wee 


can tatke and prate, Cicero saith thus, These | 


are Platoes customes, These are the verie 
words of Aristotle ; but what say we our 
selves ? what doe we? what judge we? A 
Peroquet would say as much, “This fashion 


puts mein mind of thatrich Romane, who . 
lo his exceeding great charge had beene! 
verie industrious to finde out the most suffi. | 
cient men in all sciences, which he con- » 


tinually kept about him, that if at) any 


time oecasion should bee moved atnongst : 


lus friends to speake of any matter pertain: 


ing ta Schollership, they might supplie his - 


place, and be readie to assist him: some 
with discourse, sume with a verse of Homer, 
othersome with a sentence, each one accord- 
ing to hfs skill or profession ; who perswaded 


TTT TE he EER h CER ORR EE Rm ne we sane weer wer reg 


a— "ey 
because it was contained in his servants 
minds. As they doe whose sufficiencie ts 
placed in their sumptuous librarics. T know 
some, whom if I aske what he knoweth, 


ISen. Epist. evi, 


Nature, to shew | 
that nothing is savage in whatsoever she | 


'same, and durst not dare to tell me that his 
“posteriors are scabious, except he turne 
over his Lexicon to see what posteriors and 
/Scabiousis, Wee take the opinions and 
_knowledge of others into our protection, 
and that is all; 1 tell you they must be 
-enfeofted in us, and made vurowne, Wee 
may verie well be compared unto him, whe 
having need of fire, should: gov fetch some 
cat hts neighbours chimucy, where finding a 
‘good fire, shoukd Chere stay to warme 
himselfe, forgetting to carrie some home, 


What availes it us to have on bethes 
full of meat, if it be not dutestedl ? 
Tt it) bee not transchanged ino us? ea. 
cept it nourish, augment, and strength- 
enous, Wei may unapine thet) Daucual- 
jus, whom learning made ane framed 
SO frrat a captaine without experience, 


would have taken it after our manner? We 
relic so much upon other mens armes, that 
owe disanull our owne strength, WHE arme 
my selfe against the feare of death 2 it a at 


for mv selfe, or any other? | borrow the 
same of Cicero, TF would have taken jt an 
my selfe, bad Po obeen exercised unto it: & 
love not this relative and beed-for suthei- 
enere,  Siappase we nay be learned by other 
mens leaming. Sure damn we can never be 
Pwise but by our owne wisdome. 

‘ Mow coho, Garig ovy auras caibos.! 
That wise man DT cannot abide, 

Vhat for himsclfe cannot provide, 


(kv gio faninys Neguidgiam sapere 
capicntent, pit tfse sibs prodesse nou quirel.* 
»* Whereupon saith Eaanus > Phat wise man 
‘is vainly wise, who could not protithimselfe,” 
wenn ST MSE, ST 
Manus, et huganed gauantuaiis poliior agua 3 
It covetous, of watne (aot wise) 
Than any lambe nore base, more nice, 


Non cnim paranda  nehis solant, sed 
‘fruenda saprentia est:* © Por wee must not 
conty purchase owiosdoamie, but enjoy and 
employ the sare.” Lhonysins seoffeth oat 
those Gramarous, who ploddingly labour to 
the mseries of Vivsses, and are 
ignorant of ther owne; mocketh those 
miusitians that so attentively tune their 
instruments, and never secord their man- 
ners; derideth those orators thar study to 

we ee ee ee en ee 
ftien. except our mind be the petter, 
unless our judgement be the sounder, bE had 
rather my scholler had imployed his time in 


> know 


ner en, Pea 
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plaving at tennis; [ am sure his bodie | fustian tongue. and gina Saul gibrish, 


waukl be the nimbler. See but one of these | 
our universitie men or bookish schollers: 
returne from schole, after he hath there : 
spent ten or twelve years under a pedant’s , 
caarge > who is 80 inapt for any matter?’ 
who so unfit for any companie ? who so- 
to seeke if he come into the world? all the 
advantage you discover in him is that his 
Latine and Greeke have made him more 

settish, more stupid, and more presumptu- 

as, thin before he went from home. - 
Whereas he should return with a mind full-. 
fraught, be retarnes with a wind-puft con- | 
ceit: instead of plum-feeding the same, be ; 
has only spuneed ioup with vanitie. These; 
muusters, as Plato speaketh of sophisters | 
(thei cosin Germanes) of all men, are those | 
that promise to be most prohtable into” 
men, and alone, amongst all, that not only 

amend not what is comnutted to their 

charge as doth 4 carpenter or a mason, but” 
empadre and destroy the same, and vet 

they mast full dearely be peed. Tf the law | 
which Protazaris proposed to his disciples, 

were followed, whieh was, that either they: 
should pay him aceormting ta his word, or 

aweare do the temple, hew much chevy. 
esteemed the profit they had recemverd by bis. 
disciphne, and accordiagly satisfy hina for 
Nis pines, my pedagagues would be 
agroand, especaiiy io they would stand to 
the oath of my expenence, My vulgar Peri- : 
Kordian speech doth verie pleasantly terme: 
such selfe-concented wizards, letter ferits, as. 
Wothey would sav detrer-struacken men, to 

woorm dts Cre common savings is} letters 
have givena dow wath aomadet. Very for 

the mast part they serme to be distracted | 
even fiom common sense, Note but the. 
rains hasbandaan, or the unwilie shoe. | 
maker, and ver see them simply and. 
naturally plod oon thei caurse, speaking 

ently of what they know. and no further ; 

whereas these letter-puft pedants, because 
they word fame ruse themselves aloft, and 
with thee tterall doctrine which floteth ap 
and down thie Superhcies of their brane, 
arme themselves bevond other men, they. 
ibceanty ptnicate and entangle them. | 
svives: thevoutter loftie words, and apeake ; 
wokden sentences, buts that another man: 
dath place, fi, amd apple them. “Phey are: 
acutiinted with Gaiea, but know not the - 
disease, “Dhev will stufle vour head with. 
hiwes, When Geet wot thev have nat yet oon. | 
ecived the ground of (he case. “They knowe 

the thearhke of all things, but you must - 
serke who shall put it in practice. TD lkve- 
gevne a frend of mice, in mine owne house, 

who by way of sport talking with ane of 
thew pedanneall guilds, counterteited a kind ou: 


without rime or reason, sans head or foot, 
a hotch-potch of divers things, but that be 
did often enterlace it with inke-pot termes, 
incident to their disputations, to ammuse 
the bookish sot fora whole day long with 
debating and contending ; ever thinking he 
answered the objections made unto him; 
vet was he a man of letters and reputation, 
a graduate, and wore a goodly formall long 
gowne, 

Fas, & potritiut sangues, gues civere par est 
Oceigrk: ceca, postica occurriie seriiter 3 

You noble Llouds, who with a noddle blind 


Shuud bye, meet with the mocke that’s made be- 
hind. 


Whosoever shall narrowly looke into this 
kind of peuple, which far and wide hath 
spred it selfe, he shall find (as [ have done) 
that for the most part they neither under- 
stand themselves nor others, and that their 
memone jis many times sufficiently full 
aught, but their judgment ever hollow and 
emplie > except them natural inclination 
have of it selfe otherwise fashioned them. 
As bt have seene Addanus Turnebus, who 
having never professed any thing but studie 
and ictters, wherein fie was, In mine opinion, 
the wortnest man that lived these thousand 


yeares, and who notwithstanding bad no 


pedanticall thing about him but the wear. 
ig oof his gowne, and same externall 
fashions that cauld not well be reduced, 
and incimibaed to the courtiers cut > things 
of ne consequence, And Lo onaturally hare 
our people, that will more hardly endure a 
long robe uncunously worne. than a crosse 
skiush mind : and char observe what leg, 
or reverence he makes, note bis garbe or 
demeanor, view his boots or bis hat, and 
marke what manner of man be is. For his 
mnwurd parts, [ deeme himto have been one 
of the most unspetted and truly honest 
minds that ever was, Lbave sundry cmos 
of purpose urged him to speak of matters 
furthest from bis study, wherem he was so 
cleare-sighted, and could woth so quicke an 


apprehension conceive, and with so sound 


a judgmenteisanyuesh them, that he seemed 
never {0 have professed or studied other 
facnite than warre, and matters of state, 
Such spirits. such natures may Ue termed 
worthy, goudiv. and sulid : 





. gers verte bewigna 

Et mediove late fim grecontia Tihany 
Whose bowels heavens-bright-Sunne composed 
ON better mold, art wel disposed. 


that maintaine themselves against any 
bad instvution, Now it sufficeth not that 
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our institution marre us not, it must change ‘doubt you should see them as beggarly 
us to the better. There are some of our! and needy, and as much vilified as ever 
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parliaments and courts, who when they are 
to admit of any officers, doe only cxvamine 
them of their learning ; others, that by pre- 
seming them the judgment of some law cases, 
endevour to sound their understanding. 
Me thinks the latter keep the better style ; 
And albeit these two parts are nessarie, 
and both ought to concur in one, yet truly 
should that of learning be lesse prized than 


judgement, this may well be without the, 


other, and not the other without this. For 


as the Grecke verse saith, 


‘Ds obSer 4 padgors, he py HOS wapy,' 
Learning nuaght werth doth he, 
Be not discretion by, 


Whereto serveth learning, if understand- 
ing be not joined toit? Oh would to Gas. 
that for the good of our justice, the sogieties 


of lawyers were as well stored with judge. | 
ment, discretion and conscience, ite they are! 


with Jearning and wit, .Vew tata, sed 
hole discimus 4? We leame not for our 
life, but for the schoole.” [tas not enough 
to joyne learning and knowledge to the 
minde, i should be micorporuted into it: tt 
must not he sprinckled, but dved with it; 
and Wot change not and better her estate 
(which os imperfect) it were much better to 
ieaveit.  Ttisa dangerous sword, and which 
hindreth and offendeth her master, af it bein 
Aweake hand, aad which hath not the skill 
to manage the same: PY fwerel nicdias nen 
didicrsse! ' Soas it were better that we had 
not learned.” Ttis peradventure the cause 
that neither we nor civimitie require much 
learning in women ; and that Francis Duke 


af Britaine, sonne to John the fifth, when: 


he was spoken wnito for a marrige beoveese 
him and Isabel a daughter of Scotland ; 
and same told lum she was meanty brought 
up, and without any mstmaction of learning, 


answered, hee loved her the better for at, - 


am! that a woman was wise enough if she 
could but make a difference betweene the 
start and dublet of her husbands. [tis 
also no such wonder G15 some sity) that our 
aunoesters did never make any great accompt 
of ietters, and that even at thes diay (except 
it be by chaunce) they are not often found 
in our kings and princes chiefest councels 
and consultations » And if the end to grow 
nch by them, which now arhues is altogether 
jroposee unto us by the stucbe of Law, o 

*hisicke, of Pedanusme, and of Divinitie ; 
did not keep them in credit, without 
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1 Comm. Gres. met gp ult, 
9 San, Epist. cv. f, 


‘they were. And what hart I pray you. 
isince they neither teach us to think well 
inor doe well?) Postyaam docté predierant, 
| boud desunt :) “Since men became learned, 
‘good men failed.’ Each other science is 
“prejudiciall unto him = that hath not. the 
‘selence of goodnesse, But may not. the 
-teason | whilom sought for, also proceed 
thence 2? ‘That our studie in France, having 
-48 it were no other aime but profit, but those 
desse whom nature hath produced to mor 
igenerous offices, than luerative, giving 
‘ themsetves unto learning, or so brietly (be- 
‘fore they have apprehended any hking: of 
them, retired unto a profession that hath na 
heommunitie with bookes) there are then 
phone lett, altogether to engage themselves 
‘to studie and Bookes, but the meaner kind 
6Of people, and such as are berne to base 
fortune, and who by learning and letters 
‘seek some meane to live and enrich them. 
selves. “Phe minds of which people being 
both by natural) anchnanhon, by example, 
and =o familar institution, of the bases. 
“stampe, doe falsly reap the fruit of learning. 
For it ts notin her power to grive light unto 
the mind, that hath none, ner to make a 
Dhind man to see, “Phe mysterie of itis not 
to nfloord him sight, butto direct it fur bin, 
‘toaddresse his gum@es, alwanes provided he 
have feet of las owne, and wood, strait, and 
Ceapabie legs. KRuowledge is an excellent 
(deg, butno drug is sufficiently strong to 
opreserve it setfe without alteration or corrape 
‘tion, according ta the faadt of the vesseit 
‘that contames it Some aan hath a cleare 
Cotvht, that as not righteaghted > and by cot 
sequence seeth what good is, and doth not 
follow at; and oseeketh kouwedge, but 
SMakes no use oft The chicfest ordinance 
of Plate in his Commonwealta is to give 
hunto bos Citizeas ther charge according to 
“their nature, Nature can doe all, and doth 
ah The crookt backt, or deformed, are 
ouaft for any exercise of the bode, and 
-erooked and misshapen nionids anpioper for 
exercises Of the minds. ‘The bastard and 
oynlear sort are unworthy of Vhalosoplie, 
> When we see anand shod, of fie chance to 
-be a Shoomaker, wee say if ix no wander, 
for commonly nunc pucs worse shod Una 
ctvey. Even saat seemes that experhnce 
‘doth often shew ous, a Vhysitian fesse 
healthy. a Divine lesse reformed, and mast 
-comimonly a Wiseman dese sufficient than 
janother, Aristo Chiu had heretofore rea: 
son 4o Sav that Philosephers did much hurt 
Pthetr auditors, forasmuch as the greatest 
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number of minds ae not apt to profit by were; wiereapon he sheyed me [had 
such instructions. which, if they take not a/done ill; because | had only eonsidered the 
good, they will foliaw a bad conrse: agwrous comelinesse where I should chiefly have 
ex Avistippi,icerbes ex Lenonts schola extres | respected justice, which required that none 
“Phey proceed licentions out of the Schoole | should be forced in any thing which pro- 
of Aristippus, but bitter out of the Schoole: periy belonged to him, and said he was 
of Zeno.” Tn that excellent institudon which: whipt for it, as we are in our countrie- 
Zenopbon giveth the Persians, wee find, |! townes, when we have forgotten the first 


that ag other nations teach their children 
Letters, $0 they taught theirs vertue. Plato 
said the eldest borne sonne, in their royall 
succession, Wis Ubus taught. ‘As soone as 
he was borne, le was delivered, net to 
women, bat to such bunuchs as by reason 
of their vertue were in chiefest: authoritie 
about the KRaiog. ‘Their speciall charge was 
first te shapen his Hinmes and bodie, goodly 
and hbealiby > and at seven yeares of age 
they instructed: and utured boat to sie on 
horsebacke, @¢nd to mde a hunting > when he 
came to the ape of fourteenc, they delivered 
him into the taunds of foure men, that is to 


' preterperfect tense or Aoriste of Tum, 
‘ Regent might long enough make me a pro- 


My 


lixe and cunning Oration ¢# genere demon- 
istrative, in the oratoric kind of praise or 


dispraise, before ever hee should airless 
{me his Schoole is worth that. Vhey have 


.gone about to make the way shorter: and 
‘since Sciences «even when they are right 
i taken} can teach us nothing but wisdame, 
‘honestie, integritie, and resolution ; they 
‘have at first sight attempted to put their 
children to the proper of effects, and in- 
'struct them, put by heare-say, but by assay 
‘of action, lively modelling and framing 


say, the wisest, the justest, the most tem-« them, not only by precepts and words, but 


perate, and the smost valiant of all the 
nation. The first taught hioy religion; the 
second, to be ever upricht and true; the 
third, to become Master of bis owne 


desires sand dhe fourth, to feare nothing.” : 


It is a thing worthy great consideration, 
that in that excellent, and as [may terme it, 
matchlesse policie of Lyeurgus, and in truth, 
by reason of her perfection, monstrous, yet 
notwithstanding, so carefull for the educa- 
tion of children, as of her principall charge, 
and even in the Muses bosome and resting- 
place, there is oso dittle menton mide of 
Jeartang sas that penerous youth disdain- 
ingy all other yokes but of vertue, ought 
only to be furnished, in hiew of tutors of 
jearning, with masters of valour, of justice, 
af wisdome. und of temperance, An exam 
We which Plato hath imitated in his Lawes. 


Phe manner of their discipline was, to. 
propound questions unto them, terching the - 


judgement of men cad of Chen actions > and 
if by way of reason or discourse they con- 
denned or prused cither thas man or that 


“principally by examples and works, that it 
‘nvigtht nat be a Science in their mind, but 
‘rather his complexion and habitude ; not to 
purchase, but a naturall inheritance. 

'  "Pothis purpose, when Agesilaus was de- 
omanded what his opinion was, children 
cehomld tearne > he answered, ‘* What the 
-should doe being men,” It is no marvell, if 
such an wasdcuuon have produced so admi- 
rabic effects. Some say, that in other Cities 
,of Greece they went to secke for Rheto- 
jriektns, for Painters, and for Musicians ; 


| Whereas in Lacedemon, they sought for 
‘ Law-pivers, for Magistrates, and Generals 


(of armies: In Athens men learn’d to say 
i well, but here, to doe well: there to resolve 
‘a sophisncall argument, and to confound 
(the impesture and amphibolugie of words, 
-captiousty enterhiced together; here to 
shake off the allurements of voluptuousnesse, 
and with an undanted courage to contemne 
the threats of fortune, and reject the 
menaces of death: those busied and la- 
“boured themselves about idle words, these 


deed, they must be told the truth and best: | after martiall things: there the tongue was 
by which meanes atonce they sharpened | ever in continuall exercise of speaking, here 
their wits, and learned the mght.  Astiages | the minde in an uncessant practice of weil- 
in Zenophon calleth Cyrus to an accumpt, doing. And therefore was it not strange, if 
of his last lesson: It is {saith he) that a’ Antipater requiring fiftie of their children for 
great lado iu our Schoole, having a little | hostages, they answered cleane conirarie to 
cont, gave it to one of his fellowes, that was! that we would doc, ‘that they would rather 
of lesser stature than himselfe, and tooke: deliver him twice so many men ;:" so much 
his coat from him, which was too big for) did they value and esteeme the losse of 
him: our Master having made me judge of | their countries education. When Agesilaus 
that difference, L judged that things must /inviteth Xenophon to send his children to 
be left in the state they were in, and “that | Sparta, there to be brought up; it is not 
both seemed to be better fitted as they | because they should leame Rhetorike or 
Logike, but, as himselfe saith, ‘to the end 
‘they may learne the worthiest and best 
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science that may bee, to wit, the knowledge 


how to obey and the skill how to com- 
mand.” It is a sport to see Socrates, after 
his blunt manner, to mocke Hippias, who 
reporteth unto him what great summes of 
money he had gained, especially in certaine 
little Cities and small townes of Sicily, by 
keeping schoole, and teaching letters, and 


that at Sparta he could not gota shilling. - 


That they were but Idiots and foolish 
people, who can neither measure nor cs- 
teeme ; nor make no accompt of Granimer, 
or of Rythmes; and who only ammuse 
themselves to know the succession of Kings, 


the establishing and declination of estates, . 
tales. 
Which done, Socrates foreing hind partien- 
larly to allow the excellence of their forme | 
of publike government, the happinesae and 


and such hike trash of flim-flam 


vertue of their private life, remits unto tam 


10 guesse the conclusion of the unprofitable: | 
nesse of his arts, Examples teach us both in| 


this martial policie, and in all such bhee 
that the studie of saences deth more weaken 


and effeminate mens minds, than eorrobe- | 


rate and adapt them to warre. “The might 
est, yer the best setled estate, that is mow in 
the world, as that of the “Purkes, a nation 


equaliy instructed to the estecnie of armes, | 


and disesteeme offetters, Fo find Kome te 
have beene most vahant Wher at was feast 
learned. 

dates are the rudest and post 
lane, serve to verific my saying. 

Gothes over-ran and ravaged Greece ; that 
which saved) all ther Librartes from the fire 


was. that one among them seatternd this | 


opinion, that such trash of bookes and 


Papers must be left untoucht and whole for 


their enemies, asthe only meane and proper 
Distrument to divert them from all militene 


exercises, and ammuse them to idle, secure, - 


and sedentarie occupations, When our Kui 
Charles the eight, in a manner without 
unsheathing lis sword, saw himselfe abso- 
lute Lard of the whole Kingdome of Naples. 


amdofa great part of Tuseanie, the Princes : 
and Lords of his traine ascribed this sodaine- 
and unhoped for victorie, and faciide of su 
prodigious a canquest, only to» 


noble an : 
this, that most of the Princes and nobilide 
of Italie ammused themselves rather to 


become ingenious and wise by learning, | 


than vigorous and warriers by -militari 
exercises, 


THE FIRST BOOKE. 


The most warlike nations of our | 
Whaat. ; 
The Seithians, the Parthians, aud Vanilate- 
When the: 
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| CHAPTER XXV. 
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1 OF the institution and education of 
Children, to the Ladte Diana of 
Poix, Conntesse of Gurson, 


NEVER knew father, how crooked and 

deformed soever his sonne were, that 

would either altogether cast him off, 
or not acknowledge him for his owne: 
and yet Cuniesse he be meerely besotted or 
blinded in hits affection) it may not be said, 
/but he phanly pereeiveth his defects, and 
hath a feeling of his anperfections, But so 
iis, he ds das owne. So it ts in omy selfe, 
Tosee beter dian any man else, that what f 
have set downe is noneht bout the fond jm- 
agmmations of him who in his youth hath 
p tasted nothing but the pacing, and seen but 
the superhcies of true learning ¢ whereof he 
hath retained bit a qreneral and shapelesse 
fornie 2 a Snrrcke of every Ching in general, 
(but noting to the purpose in particular : 
After the brepeh manner, Po be short, £ 
‘honew there as anoart or Pofieke > a course 
Offawes | foure puurts of the Mathematikes: 
cand bam net altogether ignorant what they 
tend Gate, And perhaps Toabo knuw the 
rscope and drift of Sciences i generall to 
be for the service of aur ive,  Diut to wade 
further, or that ever To tired my selfe with 
plodcbrg upodm Aristathe: fdhe Monarch of 
eurmoderme doctrine) ar cbstimately con- 
(tinued in search of any one selence: | 
confesse Tonever did it Nor ds there any 
come art Whereof foam able so neuch as to 
draw the treat tneaments, And there is ne 
Pschetier Cae he of the lowest furine) that 
may nat tepute himecie wiser Chan i, whe 
cam not able Go uppoce him an bis first besser: 
and if Pobe ferced to an Tam constrained 
vere impertinendy to draw sa miatéer fron 
seme generall discourse, whereby Desxaming, 
cand gave a poiesse at as natural judgement : 
a dessunm as giuch ounknowne fo them sp 
thems is ta me. FP oliave not dealt or had 
commerce With any excellent buoke, exceyt 
Biuturke or Seneca, from whom ds the 
Danaides) To draw my water, uncessandy 
tilling, and as fast emptying > some thing 
whereof T fasten to this paper, but to my 
oseHe nothang atail Aod touching booukes : 
Historie is my chiefs studie. Pocce my only 
delight, to which Lam partiouarly affected: 
‘for as (leanthes sand, that as the voce 
D being forciblie pentin the narrow gullet of 
‘a trampet, at lastussticth forth more strong 
} and shriller, so me seemes, that a sentence 
icunningly ant closely couched in measure- 
Ckgeping Posie, darts it selfe forth more 
‘furiously, and wounds me even ty the 
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quicke. And concerning the natural! facul- 1 had languishingly traced after some 
ties Chat are in me (whereof behold here an French words. so naked and shallow, and 
essay), 1 perceive them to faint under their so void either of sense or matter, that at 
owne burthen ; my conceits, and my judge- | last f found them to be nought but meere 
ment march but uncertaine, and as it were! French words; and after a tedious and 
groping, staggering, and stumbling at every ' wearisome travell, I chanced to stumble 
rush: And when [ have gone as far as [' upon an high, rich, and even to the clouds- 
can, | have no whit pleased my selfe: for: raised piece, the descent whereof had it 
the further | saile the more Jand I descrie, | been somewhat more pleasant or easie, or 
and that so dimmed with fogges, and over- the ascent reaching a little further, it had 
cast with clouds, that my sight is so weak- been excusable, and to be borne with-all ; 
ned, I cannot distinguish the same. And. but it was such a steepie downe-fall, and 
then undertaking to speake indifferently of | by meere strength hewen out of the maine 
all that presents it ae unto my fantasie, | rocke, that by reading of the first six words, 
and having nothing but mine owne naturall; me thought I was carried into another 
meanes to imploy therein, if it be my hap’ world: whereby TI perceive the bottome 
{as commorly it is) among good Authors, ; whence I came to be so low and deep, as | 
to light upon those verie places which T‘ durst never more adventure to go through 
have undertaken to treat off, as even now [/ it; for, if ] did stuffe any one of my dis- 
did in Phlutarke, reading his discourse of the courses with those mch spoiles, it would 
power of imagination, wherein in regard of, manifestly cause the sottishnesse of others 
those wise men, [acknowledge my selfe so to appeare. To reprove mine owne faults 
weake and so poore, so dull and yrose- ,ia others, seemes to me no more unsuffer- 
headed, as Fam forced'both to pittie and: able than to reprehend (as 1} doe often) 
disdaine my selfe, yet am 1 pleased: those of others in my selfe. They ought to 
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with this, that my opinions have often the : 
grace to jump with theirs, and that I follow | 
them a loofe-off, and thereby possesse at, 
least, that which all other men have not;: 
which is, that ] know the utmost difference , 
betweene them and my selfe > all which 
notwithstanding, | suffer my inventions to_ 
run abroad, as weake and faint as [T have 
above them, without bungling and» 
yotehing the faults which Cis comparison . 
hath discovered to me in them. A man. 
shad need have a strony backe, to under. | 
take to march foot to fuot with these kind | 
of men. ‘Phe indiscreet writers of our age, | 
amidst their triviall compositions, inter- ; 
mingle and wrest in whole sentences taken ; 
from ancient Authors, supposing by such | 
tiching-theft to purchase honour and repu- - 
tation to themselves, doe cleane contraric. 


be accused every where, and have all places 
of Sanctuaric taken from them: yet do I 
know how over boldly, at all times [ adven- 
ture to equall my selfe unto my filchings, 
and to march hand in hand with them ; not 
without a fond hardie hope, that 1 may 
perhaps be able to bleare the eyes of the 
Judges from discerning them, But it is a3 
much for the benefit of my application, as 
for the good of mine invention and force. 
And [ doe not furiously front, and bodie to 
bodie wrestle with those old champions : it 
is but by flights, advantages, and false offers 
I seek to come within them, and if f can, 
to give them a fall, Ido not rashly take 
them about the necke, | doe but touch them, 
nor doe I go so far as by my bargaine | 
would seeme to doe ; could T but keepe even 


‘with them, I should then be an honest man: 


For, this infinite varietie and dissemblance ! for I seeke not to venture on them, but 
of lustres, makes a face so wan, so il-favored, , where they are strongest. ‘To doe as I 
and so uglie, in respect of theirs, that they ; have seen some, that is, to shroud them- 
lose much more than gaine thereby. These. selves under other armes, not daring $0 
were two contrarie humours : ‘The Philo- | much as to show their fingers ends unarmed, 
sopher Chrisippus was wont to foist-in, and to botel up all their works (as it is an 
umongst his bookes, not only whole sen-; easie matter in a common subject, namely 
tences and other long-long discourses, but) for the wiser sort) with ancient inventions, 
whale bookes of other Authors, as in one, | here and there hudled up together. And in 
he brought in Euripides his Medea. And) those who endeavoured to hide what they 
Apollodorus was wont to say of him, that, have filched from others, and make it their 
if one should draw from out his bookes! owne, it is first a manifest note of injustice, 
what he had stolne from others, bis paper! then a plaine argument of cowardlinesse ; 
would remaine blanke. Whereas Epicurus who having nothing of any worth in them- 
cleane contrarie to him in three huntred | selves to make show of, will yet under the 
volumes he left behind him, had not made countenance of others sufficiencie goe about 
use of one allegation. Jt was my fortune to make a faire offer: Moreover (oh great 
not long since to light upon such a place’: foolishnesse) to seek by such cosening tricks. 
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to forestall the ignorant approbation of the | 
common sort, nothing fearing to discover | 
their ignorance to men of understanding | 
{whose praise only is of value) whd will: 
seone trace out such borrowed ware, As: 
for me, there is nothing [ will doc lesse, I 
never speake of others, but that [T may the | 
more speake of my selfe. This cancerneth - 
not those mingle-mangles of many kinds of | 
staffe, or as the Grecians call them Rap- 
sodies, that forsuch are published, of which 
kind I have (since I came to yeares of dis- 
cretion) seen divers most ingenious and 
wittie ; amongst others, one under the name 
of Capfupus ; besides many of the ancient 
stampe. “These are wits of such excellence, 
as both here and elsewhere they will soone | 
be perceived, as our lite famous writer | 
Lipsius, in his learned and laborious work 
of the Poliukes: vet whatsoever cume of it, 
for so much as thev are but follies, mv 
intent is not to smother them, no more Chan . 
a bald and hoarie picture of mine, where a¢ 
Painter hath drawne not a perfect visage, 
but mine owne. For, howsoever, these are 
but my humors and opinions, and T deliver | 
them but to show what my conceit is, and. 
not what ought to be beleeved, Wherein: 
}ayme at nothing but to display my selfe, 
who peradventure (if a new prentiship | 
change me) shall be another to morrow, 
I have no authoritie to purchase behefe, 
neither do I desire it; knowing well that | 
am not sufficiently taught to instruct others, 
Some having read my precedent Chapter, 
told me not long since in mine owne house, 
I should somewhat more have extended 


f] 


my selfe an the discourse concerning the: 
institution of childrens Now (Madam) | 
if there were any sufficiencie in) me: 


touching that subject, TP could not better: 
employ the same than to bestow it as 
a present upon that litde lad, which ere 
long threatneth to make a happie issue | 
from out your honorable woombe ; for | 
(Madame) you are too gencrous to begin with 

' 

| 


other than aman childe, And having had so | 
freat a part in the conduct: of your suc- 
cesseful marnage, IT may challenge some | 
right and interest in the greatnesse and | 
Prosperitie of all that shall proceed fron it: : 
moreover, the ancient and rghtfull posses- 
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For, as in matters of husbandrie, the labor 


that must be used before sowing, setting, 
and planting, yea in planting itselfe, is most 
certaine and easie. But when that which 


“was sowen, set and planted, commeth to 
“take hfe; before it come to ripenesse, much 


adoe, und great varietie of proceeding be- 
longeth to it. Som men, it is no great 
matter to yet them, but being borne, what 


-contnuall cares, what diligent attendance, 
‘what doubts and feares, doe daily wait to 
“their parents and tutors, before they can be 
nurtured and brought to any good ? 
fore-shew of their inclination whilest they 


The 


are voung is so uneertaing, their humours so 


ovaniable, their promises so changing, their 


hopes so false, and their proceedings so 
doubtful, that itis verv hard (yea for the 


JWisest) to ground any certiine Judpment, or 
cassured successe upon them, Behold Cymon, 
view Themistocles, and a thousand others, 
~how they have differed, and fallen to better 


from themselves, and deceive the expecta- 
as knew them, “Phe young 


sight shew their naturall disposition, but 
men headlong combraciny this custome or 
fashion, following that humor or opinion, 
admitting this or that passion, allowing of 
that or this law, are easily changed, and 


i soone disguised 5 yetit is hard to force the 


naturall propension or readinesse of the 


mind, whereby it followeth, that for want of 


heedits fore-sight in those that) could not 
ginde their course well, they often employ 


much time in vaine, to addresse young 
children in those matters whereunto they 
care not naturally addicted. 


All which diffi- 
cnlues notwithstanding, mine opinion is, to 
bring them up in the ‘best and profitablese 
studies, and that aman should shghtly passe 
ever those fond presapyes, and deceiving 
prognostikes, Which we over precisely gather 
in their infancie, And (without offence be 
it said) me thinks that Plato in his Cont- 
monwealth allowed them too-too much 
authoritie, 

Madame, Learning joyned with true 
knowledge is an especiall and gracefull 
ornament, and an implement of wonderfull 
use and consequence, namely, In persons 


‘raised to that degree of fortune wherein you 
sion, which you from time to time have ever are. And in good truth, learning hath not 
had, and still have over my service, urgeth | ber owne true forme, nor can she make shew 
me with more than ordinarie respects, to: of her beautcous lincaments, if she fall into 
wish all honour, well-fare and advantage to , the hands of base and vile persons. [For, 
whatsoever may in any sort concerne you | as famous Torquato Passo faith; ‘‘ Philoso- 
and yours. And truly, my meaning is but: phie being a nch and noble Queene, and 
to show that the greatest difficulue, and; knowing her owne worth, graciously smileth 
importing all humane knowledge, seemeth) upon and lovingly embraceth Princes and 
to be in this point, where the nurtare and! nole men, if they become suiters to her, 
institution of young children is in qnestion. ‘admitting them as her minions, and gently 
s 7 
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affoording them all the favours she can ; 
whereas upon the contrarie, ifshe be wooed, 
and sued unto by clownes, 
feliowes, and such base kind of people, she 


holds herselfe disparaged and disgraced, 
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lin chusing his director, whom I woukl 
‘Yather commend for having a well com- 


mechanicall | 
“stuft*head, yet both will doe well. 


posed and temperate braine, than a full 
And I 


_would rather prefer wisdome, judgement, 


as hotding no proportion with them. And _ 
therefore see we by experience, that if a true 


Gentlem 
any attention, and wooed her with importu- 
nitie, he shall learne and know more of her, 


an or nobleman follow her with. 
“never cease brawling 


civill customes, and modest behaviour, than 
bare and meere literall learning; and that 
in his charge he hold a new course. Some 
in their schollers eares 


fas if tbey were still pouring in a tonell) to 


and prove a better scholler in one yeare, than » 
else but to repeat what hath beene told 


an unpentie or base fellow shail in seven, 
though he pursue her never so attentively. "| 
She is much more readie and flerce to iead 
her furtherance and direction in the conduct 
ofa warre, to attempt honourable actions, 
to command a people, to treat a peace with 
a prince of forraine nation, than she 


oan hand, 
“Ht, 


t 


is to. 


forme an argument in Lowick, to devise a) 
opening him the way, other times leaving him 


Syllogisme, to canvase a case at the barre, 
or to prescribe a receit of pills. 


So (nobie | 


Ladie) forsomuch as | cannot perswade my-_ 


selfe, that you will either forget or neglect 
this point, concerning the institution 


of: 


yours,especially having fasted the sweetnesse | 


thereof, and being descended of so noble 
and learned a race. 


‘would speake themselves. 
For we vet possesse ; 


the learned compositions of the ancient and- 


noble Earles of Foix, from out whose 


heroicke loynes your husband and you take - 


your of-spring, 
dale, your worthie uncle, 
forth such fruits thereof, 


doth daily bring 
as the knowledge 


And Francis Lord of Can-! 


of the marchlesse qualitie of vour house 


shall hereafter extend itselfe to many ages ; 


Twill therefore make you acquainted with» 
one conceit of mine, which contrarie to the’ 
forth one may proceed (stil keeping a due 


common use TP hold, and that is all Iam 
able to atfoord you concerning that matter. 


Smeasure), 


The charge of the Tater, which you shall 


appoint your sonne, in the choice of whon | 
consisteth the whole substance of his educa. | 


tion and bringing up; on which are many 
branches depending, which (forasmuch as I 
can adde nothing of any moment to it) | 
will not touch at all, And for that point, 
wherein I presume to advise him, he may 

so far forth give credit unto it, as he shall 
see just cause. To a gentleman borne of. 
noble parentage, and heire of «a house that | 
aymeth at true learning, and in it would 
be disciplined, not so much for pame ar: 


-downe a hill, 


follow their booke, vet is their charge nothing 


them before. I would have a tutor to cor- 
rect this part, and that at first entrance, ac- 
cording to the capacitie of the wit he hath 
he should begin to make shew of 
making him to have «a smacke of all 
things, und how to choose and distinguish 
them, without helpe of others, sometimes 


to open it by himselfe. I would not have him 
to invent and speake alone, but suffer his 
disciple to speake when his tume commeth, 
Socrates, and after him Arcesilaus, made 
their schollers to speake first, and then 
Ohest plerumgue 
ws gut discere volunt, auctortlas corum 
gui docent »' “ Most commonly the authoritie 
of them that teach, hinders them that would 
Jearne.” 

It is therefore meet that he make him 
first trot-on before him, whereby he may the 
better judge of his pace, and so guesse how 
long he will hold out, that accordingly he 
may fit his strength ; for want of which pro- 
portion we often marre all. And to know 
how to make a good choice, and how far 


is one -of the hardest labours I 
know. It is asigne ofa noble, and effect 
of an undanted spirit, to know how to 
second, and how far forth he shall conde- 
sccend to his childish proceedings, and how 
to guide them. As for myselfe, 1 can better 
and with more strength walke up than 
Those which, according to 


‘our common fashion, undertake with one 


selfe-same lesson, and like maner of educa- 
tion, to direct many spirits of divers formes 
and different humours, it i¢ no marvell if 


| among a multitude of children, they scarce 


meet with two or three that reap any good 


commoditic to bimselie (because soabject an , fruit by their discipline, or that come to any 


end is far unworthie the grace and favour! perfection, 


I would not only have him to 


of the Muses, and besides, hath a regard or demand an accompt of the words contained 
dependencie ‘of others) nor for externall shew | in his lesson, but of the sense and substance. 


and ornament, but to adorne 


and curich his . thereof, and judge of the profit he hath made 


inward minde, desiring rather to shape and of it, not by the testimonie of his memorie, 


institute an able and sufficient man, Unan a= but by the witnesse of his life. 


That what 


bare learned man; my desire is therefore, he lately learned, he cause tim to set forth 


that the parents or overseers of such al -- Seen Sete eeene ere 


gentleman be very circumspect, and careful | 


1 ne aie nage 
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and pourtray, the same into sundrie shapes, 


and then to accommodate it to as many. 
different and severall subjects, whereby he . 
shal perceive, whether he have vet 2ppre- ; 
hended the same, and therein enfeofted him- | 
selfe, at due times taking his instruction - 
It isa’ 
signe of cruditie and indigestion fer a man. 


from the institution given by Plato. 


to yeeld up his meat, even as he swatlowed 


the same ; the stomacke hath not wrowght. 


his full operation, uniesse it have changed 


forme, and altered fashion of Ghat which was | 


given him to boyle and concoct. 
{ Wee see men gape after no reputation but 


learning, and when they say, such a one is. 
a learned man, they thinke they have said - 
enough ;} Our minde doth move at others’ 


pleasure, and tyed and forced to serve the 


fantasies of others, bemy brought wader by _ 


authoritice, and forced to stoope to the Ture 


of their bare lesson ; wee have beene so sub- 
jected to harpe upon one string, Uhat we. 
have no way left us (o descant upon voluns 


tarie; our vigor and Libertic is cleane ex- 
tinct. Nawgmrm tutele suc unt: They 


never come to theirowne tuition.” Pt was my 


hap to bee famihathe acquainted wath an 
honest man at Pisa, but such an Aristote. 


han, as be held this infallible position; that 


a conformitie to Anstoties doctrine was the 
true touchstone and squire of all solid imagi- 
nations and perfect veritic ; for, whatsoever 
had no coherencie with it, was but fond 
Chimeraes and idle humors; inasmuch as 


he had knowne all, seene all, and said all: 


This proposition of his being somewhat 
over amply and injuriously interpreted by 
some, made him a long Ume after to be 
troubled in the inguisinon of Rome. | 
would have him make his scholler narrowly 
to sift all things with discretion, and 


harbour nothing in his bead by mere authori- - 
tie, or upon trust. Aristottes principles shall | 
be no more axiomes unto him, than the! 

Let this diversitie | 
of judgements be proposed unto him, if he. 
can, he sball be able to distinguish the: 


Stoikes or Epicurians. 


truth from falselivod, if nut, he will remaine 
doubtful. 
Che non wten che saper dubdiar m'aggrata 


No lease it pleaseth me, 
To doubt, than wise to be. 


For if by bis owne discourse he embrace . 


the opinions of Xenophon or of Plato, 
they shall be no longer theirs, but his. 


thing, and seeketh nothing: Mon swmus 


smh Reye, sibi guisgue se vindicet* We: 
are not under a Kings command, every one = 
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: May challenge himselfe, for let him at least 
know that he knoweth.”” FC is requisite he 
endevour as much to feed himselfe with 
their conceits, as labour to learne their pre- 
cepts; which, so he know how to applie, 
let him hardly forget, where or whence he 
had them. ‘Truth and reason are common 
to all, and are no more proper unto him 
that spake them heretofore, (hin unte him 
that shall speake them hereafter, And itis 
ino more according to Platoees opmion than 
—tomine, since both he and Jimderstand and 
sea alike. Phe Bees do here and there sucke 
this and cull that flower, but afterward they 
produce the bony, whichis peculiarly their 
owne, then is it ono more Thyme or Ma- 
joram. So of pecees borrewed of others, 
hema Tawtally atter, Gransfornme, and con 
found them, to shape out of them a perfect 
peece of worke, altogether his awne ; 
alwites provided: his judgement, hos travell, 
studie, and institution tend to nothing, Dart 
to frame the same perfect. Let bimbardily 
conceale where or whence he hath had any 
helpe, and make no shew ot anything, but 
of that which be hath made hinselfe, 
Pirates, pllehers, and borrowers, make a 
shew of their purchases and buildinys, bute 
not of that whiclr they have taken from 
“others: you see not the seeret fees or 
‘bribes Lawyers take of their Clients, but you 
‘shall manifestly discover the alliances they 
mike, the honours they get for theie chil- 
i dren, and the goodly houses they build. 
No man makes open shew of his reevits, 
but every one of his gettings. The srood 
that comes of studie cor at least should 
come} 1s to prove better, wiser and honester, 
It is the understanding: power (said Epi- 
charmus) that secth and heareth, it is it 
that profiteth all and disposeth all, that 
moveth, swaveth, and ruleth all: all thingrs 
¢lee are bat blind, senselesse, and without 
spirit, And traly in barring bin of libertie 
to doe any thing of himselfe, we make him 
thereby more servile and more coward. 
Who would ever enquire of his scholler what 
he thinketh of Rhetorike, of Grammar, of 
“this or of that sentence of Cicera 2? Which 
things thoroughly fethered (as if they were 
, oracles} are let fle into our memories in 
Jwhich both jetters and syllables are substan- 
‘tiall parts of the subject. “To know by roat 
‘is no perfect knowledge, but to keep what 
-one hath committed to his memories charyre, 
js commendable > what a oman direcdy 
knoweth, that will be dispose-of, without 
turning still to his booke or looking te his 


—_ 


pattern. Ao meere bookish sufficiencie is 
unpleasant. All T expect of it is an imbel- 


‘lishing of my actions, and not a foundation 
,of them, according to Platoes mind, who 
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sgith, constancie, faith, and sinceritic are 
true Philosophie; as for other Sciences, 
anc tending else-where, they are but garish 

intings. 

ompry, 
our time, with all their nimblenesse, teach 
any man to doe their loftie ticks and high 






capers, only with seeing them done, and - 


without stirring out of his place, as some 
Pedanticall fellowes would instruct our 
minds without moving or putting it in 
practice, And glad would I be to tind one 
that would teach us howto manage a horse, 
to tosse a pike, to shoot-off a perce, to phy 
upon the lute, or to warble with the voice, 


without any exercise, as Cheae kind af men 


would teach us to judve. and how to speake 
well, without any exerese of speaking or 
judging. In which kind of life, oras J may 


terme jt, Prentiship, what action or object | 


soever presents iCselfe into our eies, may 
serve ns in stead of a sufficient booke. ¢ 
prettie pranke of-a boy, a knavish tricke of 
a page, a foolish part of a lackey, an idle 


thle orany discourse else, spoken emher in! 
jest or earnest, al the table orm companie, | 
are even as new subjects for us to worke | 


upon: for furtherance whereaf, commerce 


of common societe among mien, visiting of: 


forrame countries, and obserng of strange 
fashions, ure vere necessary, not enty to be 
ate (after dhe manner of our yong pallants 
of France) to report bow many 
Church of Santa Rotonda ts in fengih or 
bresdth, or what rich garments the curtezan 
Signora Livia weareth, and the warcth of 
her hasen | or as some do, nicely to dispute 
how much longer or broader the face of 
Nero is, which they have seene ino some oid 
ruines Of Htale, than that which is made for 
him in other old monuments clse-where, 
But they should principally observe, and 
te able to make certaine relation of tbe 
humours and fashions of those countries 
they have seene, that they may the better 


know how to correct and: prepare their wits: 


by those of others. TP would therefore have 
him begin even from bis infancie to travell 


abread ; and first, that at one shoot he may | 


hit two markes, he should see nelghbour- 


conntries, namely where kenguages are most. 


different from ours > for, ualesse a mans 
tongue be fashioned wota them i his youth, 


he shall never aftaine to the true pronun. - 


elation of them if he once yrow in yeares. 


Moreover, we see it received as a comman | 


opinion of the wiser sort, that it agreeth not 
with reason, that a childe be alwaies nuzzied, 
cockered, dandied, and brought up in his 


parents lap or sight; forsomuch as their’ 


naturall kindnesse, or {as | may call it} 
tender fondnesse, causeth often, even “the 
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I would faine have Palucl or: 
those two excellent dauncers of - 


hada the. 
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' wisest to prove so idle, so ovepnice, and 0 
_ base-minded. For parents are not capable, 
, heither cas they find in their hearts to see 
them checks, corrected, or chastised, nor 
indure to see them brought up so meanly, 
and so far from daintmesse, and many times 
so dangerously, as they must needs be. And 
it wouldegrieve them to see their children 
come home from those exercises, that a 
Gentleman must necessarily acquaint him- 
seife with, sometimes all wet and bemyred, 
other times sweatie and full of dust, and 
to drinke being either extreme hot or ex- 
ceeding cold ; and it would trouble them to 
see him mde a rough-untamed herse, or 
with his weapon furiously incounter a skil- 
-ful Fencer, or to handle or shoot-off a 
musket: against which there is no remedy, 
if he will make kim) prove a sufficient,: 
compleat, or honest man: he must not be 
spared in his vouth; and it will come to 
passe, that he shall many times have ocea- 
«ion and be forced to shocke the rules of 
 Physicke, 

vtamgue sub dio et trepidis agat 

In vedns\ 

Leade he his life in open aire, 

And in affaires full of despaire, 
It is not sufficient to make his minde 
strong, his muskles must also be strength- 
ened: the mind is over-borne if it be not 
seconded > and itis too much for her alone 
to discharge two offices, TI have a feeling 
how mine panteth, being jovned ta so 
tender and sensible a bodie, and that lieth 
so heavie upon it, And mi oimy lecture, [ 
often perceive how my Authors in. their 
writings sometimes commend examples for 
magnanimite and force, that rather proceed 
from ai thicke skin and hardnes of the 
‘bones, IT have knowne men, women and 
children borne of so hard a constitution, 
that a blow with a cudgell would lease 
hurt (hem, than a filip would doe me, and 
so dull and blockish, Chat they will neither 
stir tongue nor cvebrowes, beat them never 
so much, When wrestlers goe about to 
counterfeit the Philasophers patience, they 
vTather shew the vigor of their sinnewes 
than of their heart. For the custome to 
beare travell, is to tolerate @riefe > Labor 
cadinme cdiucit defor’ :* ° Labour worketha 
hardnesse upon sorrow.” Hee must be 
enured to suffer the paine and hardnesse of 
exercises, that so he may be induced to 
endure the paine of the colicke, of cauterie, 
of fats, of sprains. and other diseases inci- 
‘dentto mans bodie: yea, if need require, 
(patiently to beare imprisonment and other 
tortures, by which sufferance he shall come 
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to be had ig more esteeme and accompt: 
for according to time and place, the good 


as well as the bad man may haply fall into: 
them ; we have seen it by experience.’ Who- | 
soever striveth against the lawes, threats 


gool men with mischiefe and extortion. 
Moreover, the authoritie of the Tutor (who 
should be soveraigne over him) sis by the 
cotkering and presence of the 


amd respect which the houshold beares him, 
and the knowledge of the meane, possibili- 
ties, and greatnesse of his house, are in 


my judgement no small lets in a young 


Gentleman. In this schoole of commerce, 


and societie among men, | have often noted | 
this vice, that in lieu of taking acquaintance 
of others, we only endevour to make our: 


selves knowne to them: and we are more 
ready to utter such merchandize as we have, 


than to ingrosse and purchase new commo:- | 


dities, Silence and modestie are qualities 
very convenient to civil conversation. 
also necessary that a young man be rather 
taught to be discrectly-sparing: and close- 
handed, than prodigally-wastfull and lavish 


in his expences, and moderate in husband. ° 


ing his wealth when he shall come to 
possesse it, And not to take pepper in 
the nose for every foolish tale that shall 
be spoken in his presence, because it is 
an uncivil importumty to contradict what- 
soever is not agreeing to our humour : let 
him be pleased to correct himselfe. And 
let him not seeme to blame that in others 
which he refuseth to doe himselfe, nor 
goe about to withstand common fashions, 
Licet sapere sine pompa, sine invidia VS 


man may bee wise without ostentation, with. : 


va 


out envie.” Let him avoid those tiaperious 
images of the world, those uncivil beha- 
viours and childish ambition wherewith, 
God wot, too-too many are possest: that is, 
to make a faire shew of that which js not in 


him: endevouring to be reputed other than: 


indeed he is; and as if reprehension and 


new devices were hard to come hy, he would : 
by that meane acquire into bimselfe the | 
As it per-' 
taineth but to great Poets to use the Jibertie | 
of arts ; $095 it tolerable but in noble minds | 


name of some pecular vertue. 


and great spirits to have a preheminence 
above ordinaric fashions. 


nem frcerunt, idem stbine arbitretur licrre ; 


Afagis enim tlli at divints bonis hance licen- 


Ham asseguebuntur ;* “If Socrates and Ars- 


tippus have done ought against custome or. 


good manner, let not a man thinke he may 
doe the same : for they obtained this licence 
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arents, | 
hindred and interrupted: besides the awe: 


Ite, 


St guid Socrates | 
ef Aristippus contra morem ef convuctads. 


67 
by their great and excellent good parts :"’ 
: He shall be taught not to enter rashly into 
discourse or contesting, but when he shall 
encounter with a Champion worthie his 
strength ; And then would [ not have him 
imploy all the treks that may fit his turne, 
but only such as may stand him in most 
stead. That he be taught to he curious in 
making choice of his reasons, loving per- 
tinency, and by consequence brevitie. That 
-above all, he be instructed to yeeld, yea to 
quit his weapons unto truth, as soone as he 
| hail discerne the same, whether it proceed 
from his adversarie, or upon better advice 
from himselfe : for he shall not be preferred 
to any place of eminencie above others, for 
repeating of a preseript part; and he ia not 
engaged to defend any cause, further than 
he may approove it; nor shall he bee of that 
‘trade where the libertie for a man to repent 
and re-advise hunselfe is sold for readie 
money. Neyee, a cinata, que prascripta et 
tmiperats sint, defendat, necessitate ulla cage 
tur’ “Noris he inforced by any necessitie 
to defend and make good all that is: pre- 
scribed and commanded him.” Tf his tutor 
agree with my humour, he shall frame his 
affection ta be a most Jevall and true 
subject to his Prince, and a most affectionate 
cand couragious Gentleman in al that may 
concerne the honor of his Soveraigne or 
‘the good of his countne, and endevour to 
suppresse in him all maner of affection to 
undertake any action otherwise than fora 
‘pubbke good and dutie. Besides many 
Inconvemences, Which yreatly prejudice our 
Hibertie by reason of these particukur bonds, 
the judgment of a man that is waged and 
bought, either iis Jesse free and honest, or 
-else it is blemisht wath oversight and in- 
gratitude, Ao meere and precise Courtier 
cean neither Lave law nor will to speake or 
thinke otherwise than favourabhe of his 
Master, who among so many Chousinds of 
his subjects hath made choice of him alone, 
to institute and bring bim up with his owne 
hand, “Phese favours, with the commoadities 
that follow minion Courtiers, corrupt (not 
without some colour of reason) his libertie, 
ant dazle his judgement. Tt-i therefore 
commonly seene that the Courtiers-lang uage 
‘differs from other mens, in the same state, 
and to be of no great credit in such matters, 
Let therefore his conscience and vertue 
“shine in his specch, and reason be his chiefe 
direction. Let him be taught to confesse 
“such faults as he shall discover in his owne 
discourses, albeit none other perceive them 
but himselfe; for it is an evident shew of 
judgement, and effect of sinceritie, which 
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are the chiefest qualities he aymeth at. That | 
wilfully to strive, and obstinately to contest: 
in words, are common qualitics, most ; 
apparent in basest mindes; That to re-; 
advise and correct himselfe, and when one 
is most earnest, to leave an iil opinion, sre 
rare, noble, and Philosophicali conditions. 
Being in companie, be shall be put in minde, 
to cast his eyes round about, and every 
where: For] note, that the chiefe places are 
usually seezed upon by the most unworthie | 
and lesse capable ; and that height of for- 
tune is seldome joyned with sufficiencie. I 
have seene that whilst they at the upper | 
end of a board were busie entertaining them- 
selves with talking of the beautie of the 
hangings about a chamber, or of the taste 
of some good cup of wine, many goud: 
discourses at the lowes end have utterly: 
been fost. He shall weigh the carriage of; 
every man in his cabling, a Heardsman, a’ 
Mason, a Stranger, or a ‘Vraveller ; all noust 
be imploved ; every one according to his | 
worth ; for all helps to make up houshold ; 
yea, the follie and the simplhicitie of others 
shall be as instructions to him. Ry control- 
Hing the graces and manners of others, he. 
shall acquire unto himselte envie of the 
good and contempt of the bad. Let him. 
hardly be possest with an honest curiositi¢ to 
search out the mature and causes of all 
things: lot him survay whatsoever is rare 
and singular about him; a building, a: 
fountaine, a man, a plice where any battell 
hath been fought, or the passages of Coesar 
or Charlemaine, 


wer tellus sit dente geln, gua putris ak sty, 
“ontus in Ltadtane guis bene vela ferats 
What land is parcht with beat, what clog’d with 
fret 
What 


wind drives kindly to th’ Itahian coast. 
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bethinke himselfe whereto his charge tendeth, 
and that he imprint not so much ia his 
schollers mind the date of the ruine of 
Carthaye, as the manners of Hanniball 
and Scipio, nor so much where Marcellus 


died, as because he was unworthy of his 
‘devoire he died there: that he teach him 
‘not somugh to know Histories as to judge 


of them. It is amongst things that best 


_agree with my humour, the subject to which 


our spirits doe most diversly applie them- 
selves. I have read in Titus Livius a 
number of things, which peradventure others 
never read, in whom Plutarke haply read a 


- hundred more than ever I could read, and 


which perhaps the author himselfe did never 
intend to set downe. ‘To some kind of men 
it is @ meere gramaticall studie, but to others 
a perfect anatomie of Philosophie; by 
meanes whereof the secretest part of our 
nature is searched into. There are in 
Plutarke many ample discourses most worthy 
to be knowne : for in my judgement, he is the 
chiefe work-master of such works, whereof 


there are a thousand, whereat he hath but 
slightly glanced ; for with his finger he doth 


but point us out a way to walke in, if we 


list ; and is sometimes pleased to give buta 


touch at the quickest and maine point of a 
discourse, from whence they are by diligent 
studie to be drawne, and so brought into 
open market. As that saying of his, That 
the inhabitants af Asia served but one alone, 


‘because they could not pronounce one onely 
syllable, which is Non, gave perhaps both 


subject and occasion to my friend Boetie to 
compose his booke of voluntarie servitude. 
If it were no more but to see Plutarke wrest 
a slight action to mans life, or a word that 


‘seemeth to beare no such sence, it will serve 
‘for a whole discourse. 


It is pittie men of 


understanding should so much love brevitie ; 


He shall endevour to be familiarly ac- 
quainted with the customes, with the’ 
meanes, with the state, with the depend- | 
ances and alliances of all Princes > they are 
things soone and pisasant to be learned, 
and most profitable to be knowne. In this 
requaintance of men, my intending is, that 
hee chicfely comprehend them, that live but. 
by the memone of bookes. He shall, by 
the help af Histories. informe himselle of 
the worthiest minds that were in the best 
ages, [cis a frivolous studie, if a man list, 
but of unvaluabie worth to such as can 
inake use of it, and as Plato saith, the | 
only studi¢e the Lacedemanians reserved for 
themselves. What profit shall he not reap, 
touching this point, reading the lives of our , 
Plaiark?) Atwayes conditioned, the master | 
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have but poore matter, wil 
toftie words. 


Jwithout doubt their reputation is thereby 


better, but we the worse. Plutarke had rather 
we should commend him for his judgement 


than for bis knowledge, he loveth better to 


leave a kind of Jonging-desire in us of him, 
than a satietic. He knew verie well that 


even in good things too much may be said: 


and that Alexandridas did justly reprove 


‘him who spake verie good sentences to the 


Oh 


k-phores, but they were over tedious. 


stranger, quoth he, thou speakest what thou 
‘oughtest, otherwise then thou shouldest. 
: Those that have leane and thin bodies stuffe 


And such as 
uffe it up with 
There is a marvelous cleere- 
nesse, or as I may terme it an enlightning of 
mans judgement drawne from the commerce 
of men, and by frequenting abroad in the 
world : we are all so contrived and compact 


them up with ae 
P 
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in our selves, (hat our sight is made shorter , 
by the length'of our nose. 
was demaunded whence he was, he answered, - 
not of Athens, but of the world ; for be, | 
who had his imagination more full and; 
tarther stretching, embraced all the world | 
tor his native Citle, and extended his: 
acquaintance, his societie, and afiections to 
all man-kind ; and not as we do, that looke | 
no further than our feet. If the frost chance 


to nip the vines about my village, my Priest. 
doth presently argue that the wrath of God : 
bangs over our head, and threatneth all; 


mankind: and judgeth that the Pippe is. 
alreadie falne upon the Canibals. 

In viewing these intestine and civill broiles- 
of ours, who doth net exclaime, that this 
worlds vast frame is neere unto a dissolution, - 
and that the day of judgement is readie to_ 
fallon us? never remembering that many - 
worse revolutions have been seene, and 
that whilest we are plunged in_sgriefe, 
and overwhelmed in sorrow, a thousand 
other parts of the world besides ar? 
blessed with happinesse, and wallow in 
pleasures, and never thinke on us? where- , 
as, when [T bebold our hives, our licence, 
and impunitie, Io wonder to see then 
$0 milde and easie, Ife on whose head it! 
haileth, thinks all the Hemispheare besides | 
to be in a storme and tempest. And as, 
that dull-pated Savoyard said, that if the - 
seelie King ef France could cunningly have | 
managed his fortune, he might verie well | 
have made himselfe chiefe Steward of his° 
Lords housebokl, whose imagination con- 
ceived no other greatnesse than his Masters 5 
we are all insensible of this kind of errour ; 
an errour of great consequence and pre- 
judice. But whosoever shall present unto | 
his inward eyes, as it were ina Table, the; 
Idea of the great image of our universall. 
mother Nature, attired in her richest robes, : 
sitting in the throne of her Majestic, and in 
her visage shall read so generall and so- 
constant a varictie ; he that thereim shall 
view himselfe, not himselfe alone, but a’ 
whole Kingdome, to be in respect of a- 
great circle but the smallest point that. 
can be imagined, he onely can value things 
according to their essentiall greatnesse and | 
proportion. This great universe (which | 
some multiplie as Species under one Genus} . 
is the true lookin: ~glasse wherein we must. 
looke, if we will know whether we be of a_ 
good stamp or in the right byase. To con- 
clude, I would have this worlds-frame to. 
be my Schollers choise-bouke: So many: 
Strange humours, sundric sects, varying. 
judgements, diverse opinions, different. 


ne 


4 


lawes, and fantasticall customes teach us to! | 


judge rightly of ours, and instruct our| 
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judgement to acknowledge his imperfec- 
tions and naturall weaknesse, which is no 
easie an apprentiship: So many innova. 
tions of estates, so many fals of Princes, and 
changes of publike fortune, may and ought 
to teach us, not to make so great atcompt 
of ours : So many names, 50 many victories, 
and $0 many conquests buried in darke 
oblivion, makes the hope to perpetuate our 


names but ridiculous, by the surprising of 


ten Argo-lettiers, or of a small cottage, 
which is knowne but by his fall. The 
pride and fereenesse of so many strange and 
gorgeous shewes: the pride-puft majestic 


/of So many courts, and of their greatnesse, 


ought to confirme and assure our sight, un- 
dauntedly to beare the affronts and thun- 
der-claps of ours, without feeling our eyes : 
So many thousands of men, low-laide in 
their graves afore ux, may encourage us 
net to feare, or be dismaied to pro meet so 
good companie in the other world , and so 
of all things else. Our hfe (said Pithagoras) 
drawes neare unto the great and populous 
assemblies of the Olyinpike games, wherein 
some, to get the plorie and to win the goale 


of the games, exercise their bodies with all 


industrie ; others, for greedinesse of gaine, 
bring thither marchandise to sell: others 
there are (and those be not the worst) that 


oscek after no other good, but to marke how 


wherefore, and to what end, all things are 
done: and to be spectators or observers of 


Soother mens lives and actions, that so they 


may the better judge and direct their owne, 
Unto examples may all the most profitable 
Discourses of Philosophie be sorted, which 
ought tu be the touch-stone of human 
actions, and a rule to square them by, to 
whot may be said, 
won ted firs optave, guid asper 
Mile wummuus habet, patria thartsgue pro 
pinguis 


Onan tuin elorgirt deceat, guem le Dens esse 


fusstt, ef /aonana gua parte locatuses in reJ 

Qeard sronus, aut qguidnam vicheri gignininr® 

What thu maiest wish, what profit may come 
cleare, 

From uew-stampt coyne, to friends and countrie 
dear 

What thou ought’st give; whom God would have 
thee bee, 

And in what part mongst men he placed thee. 

What we are, and wherefore, 


' Jo live heer we were bore. 


What it is to know, and not to know 


(which ought to be the scape of studie), 


what valour, what temperance, and what 
justice is : what difference there is betweene 
ambition and avarice, bondage and free- 
dome, subjection and libertie, by which 
£6, 67. 
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markes a man may distinguish true and | 
perfect contentment, and how far-forth one 
eught to feare or apprehend death, griefe, 

or shame, 
Et gue 
pay hee 


Howe ev'ry labour he may phe, 
And beare, or ev'ry labour flie. 


mW Nee ane anne ced NO dd jokey eth ce end 


guem ja ual modo fugidigue ferdigue 


What wards or springs move us, and the 
causes of so many motions in us: 
seemeth, that the first discourses, wherewith 
his coneeic should be spsinkled, ought to 
be those that rule his manners and direct 
his sense > which will both teach him to 
know himselfe, and bow to live and how to 
die well, Among the Jiberall Sciences, let 
us begin with that which makes us free; 
Indeed, they may all, in some sort stead 
Us, AS AN instruction to our Jife, 
of it, as all other things else serve the sume 
(o some purpose or other. But let us make 


especiall choice of that which may directly - 


and pertinently serve the same, Hf we 
could restraine and adapt the appurtenances 


of our life to their right byase and naturall - 


limits, we should find the best part of the 
Sciences that now are in use, cleane out 
of fashion with us: yea, and in those that 
are most in use, there are certaine by-wayes 
and deep-flows most profitable, which we 
should do well to leave, and according to 
the institution of Socrates, limit the course 
of our studies in those where profit is 
wanting. 





sapere aude, 

Fuvipe : tivends gisl reete prorogat horun, 

Kusticus expectat dum defunt aneets, at tlle 

Labjter, et labeiny in onme vedubilis avun 4 

Be bold to be wise : to begin, be strong, 

He that to live well doth the time prolong, 

Clowne-like expects, Gi downe the streame be 
run, 

That runs, and will run, tll che world be done. 


It is mere simplicitie to teach our chil- 
dren, 


Cutd moneant Pisces, antmosagne signa 
Lerowrs, 
Lotus et Hesperia guid Capricarnus agua’ 
What Pisces move, or hat breath’d Leos beames, 
Or Caprncomus bath'd in western streames, 


the knowledge of the starres. and the 
motion of the eighth spheare, before their 
owne; 


Ti WasdSerer adpos ori 8' drrpaics Bowren.* 
What longs it to the seaven stars, and me, 
Or thave about Bodtes be. 


Cee ee ee ow sana at 
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Anaximenes writing ‘to Pythagoras, 
saith, ‘With what sense cart I amuse my 
‘selie inthe secrets of the ‘Starres, having. 
| continually death or bo - before mine 
eyes?" ‘or at that time the Kings of 
i Persia were making preparations to war 
, against his Countrie, All men ought to 4 
iso: Bejng beaten with ambivon, wit 
, avarice, with rashnesse, and with supersti- 
tion, and having such other ehemies unto 
life within him. Wherefore shall I study 
and take care about the mobility and varia- 
tion of the world? When hee is once 
taught what is fit to make him better 
and wiser, be shall be entertained with 
Logicke, naturall Philosophy, Geometry, 
and Khetoricke, then having setled isis 
‘judgement, looke what science he doth 
most addict himselfe unto, he shall in short 
time attaine to the perfection of it. His 
lecture shall be somtimes by way of talke 
and samtimes by booke : his tutor may now 
pod then supply him with the same Author, 
‘as an end and motive of his institution ; 
sometimes giving him the pith and sub- 
stance of it ready chewed. And if of him- 
selfe he be not so throughly acquainted with 
buokes, that hee may readily find so many 
notable discourses as are in them to effect 
his purpose, it shall not be amisse that 
some learned man bee appomted to keepe 
him company, who at any time of need 
may furnish him with such munition as 
chee shall stand in need of; that hee may 
afterward distribute and dispense them to 
his best use. And that this kind of lesson 
be more easie and naturall than that of 
Gaza, who will make question? ‘Those 
are obut harsh, thornie, and unpleasant 
“precepts ; vane, idle and jaumnaterial words, 
on which small hold may be taken; where- 
‘in is nothing to quicken the minde. In 
- this the spirit findeth substance to bide and 
feed upon. A fruit without all comparison 
/Much better, and that will soone be ripe. 
ht is a thing worthy consideration, to see 
-what state things are brought unto in this 
/our age ; and how Philosophie, even to the 
wisest, and men of best understanding, is 
but an idle, vaine and fantasticall name, of 
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manners 


small use and lesse worth, both in opinion 


and effect. I thinke these Sophistries are 
the cause of it, which bave forestalled the 
/wayes to come unto it: They doe very ill 
_that goe about to make it seeme as it were 
‘inaccessible for children to come unto, 
setting it foorth with a wrimpled, gastlie, 
) and rowning visage; who hath masked 
; her with so counterfet, pale, and hideous a 
| cotntenance ? There is nothing more 
‘ beauteous, nothing more delightful, nothing 
‘more gamesome; and as | may cay, 
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nothing more fondly wanton: for she | and pleasant plaine, whence as from an high 


presenteth ‘hothing to our eyes, 


and . 


preacheth nothing to our eares, but sport _ 


ami pastime. A sad and lowring elooke 
lainty declareth that that is net her haunt. 


Demetrius the Gramarian, finding a com-- 
panie of Philosophers sitting close together . 
in the Temple of Delphos, said ugto them, | 
“ Either | am deceived, or by your plausible . 
and pleasant lookes, you are not in any. 
serious and carnest discourse amongst your” 


ee 


selves =" to whom one of them, named 


Heracleon the Megarian, answered, *' That: 
belongeth to them, who busie themselves in| 
seeking whether the futare tense of the. 
verbe Boddw hath a double A, or that labour : 


to find the derivation of the comparatives, 
xtipor, Pedrow, and of the 
xeto ervey, Bearvaron, tis they that must chafe 


in intertaining themselves with their science: | 


as for discourses of Vhilasophie they are 
wont to glad, rejoyce, and nat to vex and 


molest those that use them. “ 


Deprendas anim tovmento ditentis in agro 
Corters, deprondias cf pamdiat ; summit mtr ne 
Trete Aabitur facies! 

You may perceive the torments of the niund, 
Hid in sicke abe, you the joyes may find ; 

The face such habit takes sn esther hand. 


That mind which harboureth Philosophie, 
ought by reason of her sound health, make 
that bodie also sound and healthie: it ought 
to make her contentment to through-shine 
in all exteriour parts: it ought to shapen 


watch tower, she survaicth all things, to be 
subject unto her, to whom any man may 
with great facilitie come, if he but know the 
way or entrance to her palace: far, the 
pathes that lead unto her are certaine fresh 
and shadie greene allies, sweet and fhoawrie 
wales, whose ascent is even, easie, and 
like unto that of 
heavens vaults. Forsomuch as they have 
not frequented this vertue, who gloriously, 
asina throne of Majestic sits soveraigne, 
goodly, triaamphant, lovely, equally des 
lictous, and couraglous, protesting her selfe 
to be at professed and irreconcileable enemie 
to all sharpnesse, austenitic, feare, and 


compulsion; having natur: for ber guide, 
SUPE THAlves | 


fortune and voluptitousnesse for ber com- 
yantons ¢ they according to their weaknesse 
eee midpinariiv tained her, to have a 
foolish, sad, grim, quarelous, spiteful, 
threathing, and disdaintall visage, with an 


-horride and unpleasant looke;) and have 


oplaced her upon a caggie, sharpe, 


and 
mifrequented racke. amidst desert cliffes 
and uncouth esags, asasear-crow, or buy. 


Sbeare, toatriyht the common people with 


Now the tutour, wlach ought to know that 


She should rather seek to fll the mind and 
ostore the will of his disciple, as much. or 
crathber more, with Jove and affection, than 


and modell all outward demeanours to the 
modell of it: and by consequence arme him 


that doth possesse ig, with a gracious stout- 


nesse and lively audacite, with an active | 
and pleasing gesture, and with a seded and - 


cheerefull countenance, “The most evident 
token and apparant signe of true wisdome 
is a constant and unconstrained rejoycing, 


the Moone, that is ever cleare, alwinies 
bright. [tis Bareco and Baralipton, that 


with awe, and reverence unto vertue, may 
shew and fell him, that Voets follow 
common humours, mnaking him plainly to 
perceive, and as it were palpably to feele, 
that the Gods have rather placed Jabour 
and sweat at the entrances which lead to 


Venus chambers, than at the duores that 


direet to Patlas cabinets, 
And when he shall perceive bis scholler tu 
have a sensible feeling: of himselfe, present 


ong Bradamant or Angelica before him, as 
; a) Mastresse ta enjoy, embelished with a 
whose estate is ke unto all things above . 


makes their folowers prove so base and _ 


idte, and not Philosophie ; they know her 
not but by heare-say; what? Is it 


nest - 


shee that cleereth all stormes of the mind?! 


Amd teacheth misene, famine, and sicknesse 
to laugh ? 


mw AN 
Not by reason of some imagi- : 


narie E-picicles, but by naturall and palpabie | 
reasons, Shee aymeth at nothing but vertuc, - 


it is vertue shee seekes after; which as the 
schoole saith, is not pitcht on the tup of an 
high, steepie, or inaccessible hill; for they 
that have come unto her, affirme that 
cleane-contrarie shee keeps her stand, and 
holds her mansion in a faire, flourishing, 


Bt sre 
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naturall, active, generous, and unspatted 
beautie not ugie or Ciant-like, but blithe 
and hivene, in respect of a wanton, seft, 
affected, and artutcall faring beautie; the 
one atured hke ante a young man, covfed 
with a brightshining belmet, the other 
disguised and drest about the head like unty 
impudent harlot, with cembroyderies, 
fnizelings, and carcanets of pearies: he wil 
no doubt deeme bo owne love to be a man 
and no weman, if in his choice he differ, 
from that effeminate shepheard of Phrygia, 
In this new kind of lesson he shall dechare 


‘unto him, that the prue, the glorie, and 


height of true vertae, 


consisted in the 


facititie, profit, and pleasure of his exercises: 
igo far from dificult and incumbrances, 


that children as wellas men, the g:nple as 
soone as the wise, may come unto hen 
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Discretion and temperance, not force or’ 
way-wardnesse are the instruments to bring | 
Socrates (yertues chiefe 


him unto her. 
favorite) that he might the better walke in 


the pleasant, naturall, and open path of her | 
progresses, doth voluntarily and in good - 
Shee is the’ 


earnest, quit all compulsion. 
nurse and foster-mother of all humane 
pleasures, who in making them just and 
upright, she also makes them sure and 
sincere. 
them in ure and breath. 


whets us on toward those she Jeaveth unto 
us; and plenteously leaves us them, which 
Nature pleaseth, and like a kind mother 
giveth us over unto satietie, if not unto 
weatisomnesse, tnlesse we will peradventare 


gay that the rule and bridle, which stayeth 


the drunkard before drunkennesse, the 


glutton before surfetting, and the letcher | 


before the losing of his haire, be the enemies 
of our pleasures. 
her, it clecrely scapes her; or she cares not 
for her, or she frames another unto herselfe, 


cos her owne, not so fleeting nor so- 


rowling. She knoweth the way how to be 
rich, mightie and wise, and bow to he ia 
sweet-perfumed beds. 
delights in beautic, in glore, and in health, 
But her proper and particular office is, first 
to know ine ty nse such poods temperately, 
and how to lose them constantly. An office 
much more noble than severe, without 
which all course of life is 
turbulent, and deformed, to which one may 
lawfully joyne those rocks, those incum- 
brantes, and those hideous monsters. If so 
it happen, chat his Disciple prove of so 
different a condition, that he rather love 


to give eare to an idle fable than to the: 
of some noble voiage, or other. 


report 
notable and wise discourse, when he shall 


heare it; that at the sound of a Drum or. 
elang of a ‘Trumpet, which are wont to. 


raowse and arme the youthly heat of his 


companions, turneth to another that calleth | 
him to see a play, tumbling, jugling tricks, | 


or other idle lose-time sports > and who for 
pleasures sake doth not deeme it) more 


delightsome to returne all sweatie and 
wearie from oa victorious combat, from) 


wrestling, or riding of a horse, than from a 


Tennis-court or dancing schoole, with the: 


prize or honour of such exercises ; The best 


remedy 1 know for such a one is, to put: 


him prentice to some base occupation, in 


some good towne or other, yea, were he. 
the sonne ofa Duke ; according to Platoes | 


rule, who saith "That children must be 
placed, not according to their fathers con- 
ditions, but the faculties of their mina” 
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By moderating them, she keepeth | 
) In limiting and > 
entting them off, whom she refuseth ; she. 


If common fortune faile : 


She loveth hfe; she. 


unnatural, | 
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Since it is Philosophie that teacheth us ta 
live, and that infancie as well fis other ayes, 
may plainly read her lessons in the same, 
why should it not be imparted unto young 
Schoilers ? 


V'dum et molle Intum est, nunc nunc proper- 
ands, cl acrl 

_ Fingendye sine fine rota’ 

He's moist and soft mould, and must by and by 
Be cast, made up, while wheele whirls readily. 


We are taught to live when our life is 
well-nigh spent. Many schollers have been 
infected’ with that loathsome and marrow- 
wasting disease before ever they came to 
read <Aristotles treatise of Temperance. 
Cicero was wont to say, ‘' That could he 
out-live the lives of two men, he should 
never find leasure to study the Lyrike 
Poets,” And T find these Sophisters both 
worse and more unprofitabie, Our childe is 
engaged in greater matters; And but the 
first fifteene or sixteene yeares of his life are 
“due unto Pedantisme, the rest unto action : 
let us therefore implov so short time as we 
have to live in more necessarie instructions. 
It is an abuse; remove these thornie quid- 
dities of Logike, whereby our life can no 
whit be amended, and betuke our selves to 
‘the simple discourses of Philosophy ; know 
how to chuse and fitly to make use of 
them: they are much more easie to be 
conceived than one of Bocace his tales. A 
childe comming from nurse is more capable 
of them, than he is to learne to read or 
write. Philosophy hath discourses, whereof 
infancie as well as decaving old-age may 
make good use. .T am of Plutarkes mind, 
which is, that Aristotle did not so much 
amimuse his great Disciple about the arts 
how to frame Syllogismes, or the principles 
of Geometric, as he endevoured to instruct 
him with good precepts concerning valour, 
prowesse, magnanimitie, and temperance, 
and an undanted assurance not to feare any 
thing ; and with such munition he sent him, 
being yet verie young, to subdue the Empire 
of the world, only with 30000 footmen, 
4v00 horsemen, and 42000 Crownes in 
monie. As for other arts and sciences; he 
-Saith Alexander honoured them, and com- 
‘mended their excellencie and comlinesse ; 
but for any pleasure he tooke in them, his 
affection could not easily be drawne to 
exercise them. 


a ——— petite kine suvencsque senesgue 

| Finem autmo certum, miserisgue wiatica casts? 

Young men and old, draw hence (in your 
affaires . 

, Your minds set marke, provision for gray haires. 
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CHAP. XXV.] THE FIRST BOOKE,. "3 
It is that which Epicurus said in the be-, But touching Philosophy, namely, in that 
inning of h® letter to Memiceus : ‘‘ Neither : point where i¢ treateth of man, and of his 
t the youngest shun nor the oldest wearie duties and offices, it hath been the com- 

himselfe in philosophying, for wha doth | mon judgement of the wisest, that in regard 

otherwise seemeth to say, that either the! of the pleasantnesse of her conversatione, 
season to live happily is not yet come, or isi she ought not to be rejected, neither at 
already past." Yet would I not have this | banquets nor at sports. And Plato having 
young gentleman pent-up, nor  carelesly ; invited her to his solemne feast, we see how 

cast-off to the heedlesse choler, Sr melan- ‘ kindly she entertaineth the companie with a 

choly humour of the hasty Schoole-master, milde behaviour, ftly suting her gelfe to time 

I would not have his budding spirit cor- and place, notwithstanding it be one of his 

rupted with -keeping him fast-tied, and as it learned’st and profitable discourses. 

were labouring fourteene or fifteene houres gue pauperibus pradest, locupletibus agua, 

aday poaring on his booke, as some doe. gy neglecta agua prevts senthusgue mocebits 

as if he were a day-labouring man ; neither poore men alike, alike rich men it easeth, 

doe I thinke it fit, ifatany time, by reason Alike it, scorned, old and young displeaseth. 

of some solitairie or melancholy complexion, . 

he should be seene with an over-indiscreet) So doubtlesse he shall lesse be idle than 

application given to his booke, it should be others ; for even as the paces we bestow 
cherished in him; for, that doth often make walking ina gallerie, although they be twice 
him both unapt for civill conversation and as many more, wearie us not so much as 
distracts him from better imployments ;, those we spend in going a set journey : So 
How many have I seene in my daies, by an_ our lesson being past over, as it were, by 
over-greedy desire of knowledge, become as®, chance, or way of encounter, without strict 
it were foolish? Carneades was so deeply observance of time or place, being applied 
plunged, and as I may say besotted in it,: to all our actions, shall be digested, and 
that he could never have leasure to cut his never felt. All sports and exercises shall 
haire, or pare his nailes: vor would I have be a part of his study ; running, wrestling, 








his noble manners obscured by the incivilitie 
and barbarisme of others. The French 
wisdume hath long since proverbially been 
spoken of as verie apt to ¢onceive study in 
her youth, but most unapt to keepe it long. 
Tn good truth, we see at this day that there 
is nothing lovelier to behold than the young 


children of France ; but for the most part, « 
‘be erected one without another, but equally 
be directed, no otherwise than a couple of 
i horses matched to draw in one selfe-same 


they deceive the hope which was ftore- 
apprehended of them ; for when they once 
become men, there is no excellencie at all 


of armes and horses. 


-musicke, dancing, hunting, and managing 
I] would have the 
‘exterior demeanor or decencie, and the dis- 
position of his person to be fashioned 


‘together with his mind: for, it is not a 


mind, it is not a body that we crect, but it 
is a nan, and we must not make two parts 
of him, And as Plato saith, They must not 


And to beare him, doth he not 


inthem. IT have heard men of understand: | teeme. 
ing hold this opinion, that the Colleges to sceme to imploy more time and care in the 
which they are sent (of which there are ,exercises of his bodie: and to thinke that 
store} doe thus besot them; whereas to our, the minde is together with the same ex- 
scholler, a cabinet, a gardin, the table, the ,ercised, and not the contrarie? As for 


bed, a solitarinesse, a companie, morning 
and evening, and all houres shall be alike 
unto him, all places shall be a study for 
him : for Philosophy (as a former of judge- 
ments, and modeler of customes) shall be 
his principall lesson, having the privilege 
to entermeddle her selfe with all things, and 
in all places. Isocrates the Orator, being 
once requested at a great banket to speake 
of his art, when all thought he had reason 
to answer, said, " It is not now time to doe 
what I can, and what should now be done, 
I cannot doe it ; For, to present orations, or 
to enter into disputation of Rhetorike, 
before a companie assembled together to be 
merrie, and make good cheere, would be but 
a medley of harsh and jarring musicke.” 
The like may be said of all other Sciences. 


| other matters, this institution ought to be 
‘directed by a sweet-severe mildnesse ; Not 
‘as some do, who in liew of gently-bidding 
children to the banquet of letters, present 
them with nothing but horror and crueltie. 
Let me have this violence and compulsion 
removed, there is nothing that, in my seem-~- 
ing, doth more bastardise and dizzie a wel- 
borne and gentle nature : If you would have 
him stand in awe of shame and punishment, 
doe not so much enure him toit ; accustome 
him patiently to endure sweat and cold, the 
sharpnesse of the wind, the heat of the 
sunne, and how to despise all hazards, 
Remove from him all nicenesse and quaint- 
nesse in clothing, in lying, in eating, and in 


ee aimatnaial 
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drinking : fashion him to all things, that an apple more than at the shot of a peece ; 
he prove not a faire and wanton-puling boy, some to be frighted with a tnouse, some 
but a fustie and vigorous boy: When I was readie to cast their gorge at the sight of a 
a child, being a man, and now am old, 1 messetof creame, and others to be scared 
have ever judged and believed the same. ! with seeing a fether bed shaken: as 
But amongst other things, I could never) Germanicus, who could not abide to see a 
away with this kind of discipline used in| cock, or heare his crowing. There may 
most of our Colleges. It had peradventure | haply be some hidden propertie of nature, 
been lesse hurtfull, if they had somewhat: which in my judgement might easilie be re- 
inclined to mildnesse, or gentle entreatie. It. moved, ifit were taken in time. Institution 
isa verie prison of captivated youth, and hath gotten this upon me (1 must confesse 
proves dissolute in punishing it before it be | with much adoe) for, except beere, all things 
so, Come upon them when they are going : else that are mans food agree indifferently 
to their lesson, and you heare nothing but | with my taste. The bodie being yet souple, 
whipping and brawling, both of children | ought to be accummodated to all fashions 
tormented, and masters besotted with anger: and customes ; and (alwaies provided, his 
and chafing. How wide are they, which! appetites and desires be kept under) let a 
go about to allure a childs mind to go to! yong man boldly be made fit for al 
ts booke, being yet but tender and fearefull, | Nations and companies ; yea, if need be, 


|CHAP. XXV. 


with a stearne-frowning countenance, and | 
with hands full of rods? Oh wicked and 
pernicious manner of teaching! which | 
QQuintillian hath very wei noted, that this: 
imperious kind of authoritie, namely, this 


for al disorders and surfetings ; let him 
acquaint him selfe with al fashions ; That 
he nay be able to do al things, and love to 
go none but those that are commendable. 
Some strict Philosophers commend not, but 
rather blame Calisthenes, for losing the 


way of punishing of children, drawes many 
dangerous inconveniences within, How | good favour of his Master Alexander, only 
much more decent were it to see their) because he would not pledge him as much 
school-houses and formes strewed with) as he had drunke to him, He shall laugh, 

reene boughs and flowers, than with) jest, dally, and debauch himselfe with his 
bloudy burchen-twigs? If it Jay in me, 1} Prince. “And in his debauching, I would 
would doe as the Philosopher Speusippus ; have him out-go al his fellowes in vigor and 
did, who caused the pictures of Gladness | constancie, and that he omit not to doe 
and Joy, of Flora and of the Graces, to be evill, neither for want of strength or 
set up round about his school-house. Where | knowledge, but for Jacke of will, 4/udtum in- 
their profit lieth, there should also be their: ferest utrum peccareguis nolit, aulnesciat s 
recreation. Those meats onght to be; ‘' There is a great difference, whether one 
sugred over, that are healthful for childrens | have no will, or no wit to doe amisse.” I 
stomakes, and those made bitter that are; thought to have honoured a gentleman (as 
hurtfull for them, It is strange to see how! great a stranger, and as far from such 
carefull Plato sheweth him selfe in framing: riotous disorders as any is in France) by 
of his lawes about the recreation and pastime | enquiring of him in verie good companie, 
of the youth of his Citie, and how farhe ex- | how many times in all his life he had bin 
tends eh selfe eh their seeder toate buns Ns mil al oe the time oo 
songs, leaping, and dancing, wherof he saith, ‘abode there, about the necessarie affaires 
that severe antiquitic gave the conduct and | of our King ; who tooke it even as I meant 
patronage unto the Gods themselves, |it. and answered three times, telling the 
namely, to Apollo, to the Muses, and to! time and manner how. I know some, who 
Minerva. Marke but how far-forth he! for want of that qualitie, have been much 
endevoreth to give a thousand precepts to! perplexed when they have had occasion to 
be kept in his places ef exercises both of | converse with that nation. 1 haye often 
bodice and mind, As for learned Sciences, | noted with great admiration, that wonderfull 
he stands not much upon them, and | nature of Alcibiades, to see how easilie he 
seemeth in particular to commend Poesie, | could sute himselfe to so divers fashions 
but for Musickes sake. All strangenesse and different humors, without prejudice 


and selfe-particularitie in our manners and - 
conditions, is to be shunned, as an enemie 
to societie and civill conversation. Who 
would not be astonished at Demophons 
complexion, chiefe steward of Alexanders 
household, who was wont to sweat in the 
shadow, and quiver for cold in the sunne ? 
I have seene some to startle at the smell of 


unto his health; sometimes exceeding the 
sumptuousnesse and pompe of the Persians, 
and now and then surpassing the auster- 
itie and frugalitie of the Lacedemonians,; 
as reformed in Sparta, as voluptuous in 
Tonia. 


‘Hor. £pist. xvii. 23. 
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Omnis Avistitppum decutt color, et status, ct res.’ 
All colours, states, and things are fit 
For courtly Aristippus wit. : 

Such a one would I frame my Disciple, 
uem duplict panno patientia velat, 
Mirabor, vite via st conversa decebtt. 

Whom patience clothes with sutes of double kind, 
1 muse, if he another way will find. 
Personamque feret non inconcinnus utramgue® 


He not unfitly may, 
Both parts and persons play. 





Loe here my lessons, wherein he that j 


acteth them, profiteth more than he that but 
knoweth them, whom if you see, you heare, 
and if you heare him, you see him. God 
forbid, saith some bodie in Viato, that to 
Philosophize, be to learne many things, and 
to exercise the arts. Afane amplissimam 
omnium artium bene vivend’ disciplinam, 
wt: magis guam litteris persegunti sunts 
* This discipline of living well, which is the 
amplest of all other arts, they followed 
rather in their lives than in their learning 
or writing.” Teo Prince of the Phiiasians, 
enquiring of Heraclides Ponticus, what art 
he professed, he answered, ‘‘ Sir, I professe 
neither art nor science ; but Lama Philo- 
sopher.”” Some reproved Diogenes, that be- 
ing an ignorant man, he did neverthelesse 
meddle with Philosophie, te whom he re- 
plied. ‘‘So much the more reason have I and 
to greater purpose doe 1 meddle with it” 
Hegesias praid him upon a time to reade 
some booke unto him: ‘' You are a merry 
man," said he; ‘‘ As you chuse naturall and 
not painted right and not counterfeit figges 
to eat, Why doe you not likewise chuse, not 
the painted and written, but the true and 
naturall exercises?" He shall not so much 
repeat, as act his lesson. In his actions 
Shall he make repetition of the same. We 
must observe, whether there bee wisdome 
in his enterprises, integritie in his demeanor, 
modestie in his jestures, justice in his actions, 
judgement and grace in his speech, courage 
in his sicknesse, moderation in his sports, 
temperance in his pleasures, order in the 
government of his house, and indifference 
tn his taste, whether it be flesh, fish, wine, or 
water, or whatsoever he feedeth upon, Qxz 
disciplinam suam non ostentationem scientia 
sed legem vite putet : guigue obtemperet tpse 
Stb/, et decretis pareat,* ‘‘ Who thinks his 
learning not an ostentation of knowledge, 
but a law of life, and himselfe obayes 
himselfe, and doth what is decreed.” 

The true mirror of our discourses is the 
course of our lives. Zeuxidamus answered 


2 1b, 29, 
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one that demanded of him, why the Lace. 
demonians did not draw into a booke, the 
ordinances of prewesse, that so their yong 
‘men might read them; ‘‘itis,” saith he, 
.‘' because they would rather accustome 
i them to deeds and actions, than to bookes 
and writings.’ Compare at the end of 
ififteene or sixteene yeares one of these 
, collegial Latinizcrs, ihe hath imployed all 
that while onely in learning how to speake, 
}to such a one as I meane. The world is 
, nothing but babling and words, and I never 
| sw man that doth not rather speake more 
i than he ought, than lesse. Notwithstanding 
halfe our age is consumed that way, W 
:are kept foure or five yeares learning to 
(understand bare words, and to joine them 
into clauses, then as long in proportioning 
/& great bodie extended into foure or five 
‘parts; and five more at least ere we can 
isuccinctly know how to mingle, joine, and 
‘interlace them handsomly into a_ subtil 
‘fashion, and into one coherent orbe. Let 
us leave it to those whose profession is to 
-doe nothing else. Being once on my 
‘journey to Orleans, it was my chance to 
/mect upon that plaine that lieth on this 
side Clery, with two Masters of Arts, travel- 
ing toward Burdeaux, about fiftie paces 
“one from another ; far off behind them, 1 
| deseride a troupe of horsemen, their Muster 
_Yiding formost, who was the Earle of Roche- 
focault; one of my servants enquiring of 
ithe first of those Masters of Arts, what 
‘Gentleman he was that followed him ; sup- 
i posing my servant had meant his fellow- 
i scholler, for he had not yet seen the Earles 
traine, answered pleasantly, ‘‘ He is no 
‘gentleman, Sir, but a Gramarian, and I am 
‘a Logitian.” Now, we that contrariwise 
:seek not to frame a Gramarian, nor a 
. Logitian, but a compleat gentleman, Jet us 
i give them leave to mispend their ime; we 
‘have else-where, and somewhat else of 
i more import to doe. So that our Disciple 
; be well and sufficiently stored with matter ; 
: words will follow apace, and if they will 
“not follow gently, he shall hale them on 
‘perforce. I heare some excuse themselves, 
i that they cannot expresse their meaning, 
/and make a semblance that their heads are 
180 full stuff with many goodly things, 
i but for want of eloquence they can neither 
;utter nor make show of them. It is a 
| meere fopperie. And will you know what, 
in my seeming, the cause is? They are 
shadows and Chimeraes, proceeding of some 
formelesse conceptions, which they cannot 
distinguish or resolve within, and by con- 
Sequence are not able to produce them in 
; 4gmuch as they understand not themselves: 
i «ind if you but marke their earnestnesse, 
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and how they stammer and labour at the / the common people unto his, liking ; but 
point of their deliverie, you would deeme; the other in few words spake thus: 
that what they go withall, is but acon-| “ Lords of Athens, what this man hath 
ceiving, and therefore nothing neere downe-! said f will performe.” In the greatest 
lying; and that they doe but licke that! carnestnesse of C iceroes eloquence many 
imperfect and shapelesse lump of matter.; were drawn into a kind of admiration ; But 
As for me, Iam of opinion, and Socrates : Cato jesting at it, said, ‘‘ Have we not a 
would have it so, that he who had a cleare' pleasant Consull?" A quicke cunning Aru. 
and lively imagination in his mind, may: ment, and a wittie sayimg, whether it go 
easilic produce and utter the same, although before or come after, it is never out of 
it be in Bergamask or Welsh, and if he; season. If it have no coherence with that 
be dumbe, by signes and tokens. | which goeth before, nor with what commeth 
Verbague pravisam rem non invila seguentur\ | after; it is good and commendable mit 
Wher iitier we (ore snow. Selfe. I am none of those that‘ think a 
Words voluntarie flow. eer re 2 see < Beer peer ay ae 
ne : rardly {i e please) make a short syllable 
As one said, as poetically in his prose, Cum sy é is no peas matter; if the aventign 
ves animum occupavere, verba ambiunt, ‘ie gareand ood sand ic wal and’ aid 
“When matter hath possest their minds, they 7 t pave Seis alae a  JUOBS- 
hunt after words :" and another: /pse res: ment nave ceils y P Byer USE part 
vertba rapiunt;% \ Things themselves will. ele mi ¥, ail a one ; he is a good Poet, 
eatch and carry words :" He knowes neither | i eres 
Ablative, Conjunctive, Substantive, nor. /#ncle aris, durus componere versus.| 
Gramar, no more doth his Lackey, nor any!‘ A man whose sense conld fincly pierce, 
Oyster-wife about the streets, and yet if; _ But harsh and hard to make a verse. 
you have a mind toit he will intertaine you, | Let a man (saith Horace) make his worke 
your fill, and peradventure stumble as little loose all seames, measures, and joynts. 
and as seldome against the rules of his’ Zempora ceria moddsque, ef quod prius ordint 
tongue, as the best Master of arts in France. | verbume est® : ‘ 
He hath no skill in Rhetoricke, nor can he. ? sili ater b ee) Sa diab uditma primis? 


lab ee eee 
with a preface fore-stall and captivate the teas etiam disgecté membra Poete. 


Gentle Readers good will: nor careth he. Set times and moods, make you the first word 


Kreatly to know it. In good sooth, all this : The last word first, as if they were new cast : 


arish painting is casilie defaced, by the Yer find ch’ unjoynted Poets joints stand fast. 


ustre of an in-bred and simple truth; for yy , 
ey ; i de shall for all that, nothing gain-s- 
these dainties and quaint devices serve but. 4. Fis every piece will Pare s Srey 


to ammuse the vulgar sort; unapt and: «pr, inj 
: a . To this purpose answered Menander t : 
incapable to taste the mast solid: and firme that Bey him, the ‘day Bane sae on 
° A fav appe. ’ gy ca yng nN - a ‘ , . . aoe “ iJ 
meat: as Afer veric plainly declareth in| Which he had promised a Comedy, and had 
Cornelius Tacitus. The Ambassadours of. 74+ begun the same, ‘'Tut-tut,” said he 
M4 2 R aon ae ee : > wy : oe : “9 ’ : ’ 
alia being Pome 2 rae ning Of it is alreadie finished, there wanteth no- 
Sparta, prepared with a long prolix Oration, | thing but to adde the verse unto it: for, 
to stir him up to war against the tyrant paving ranged and cast the plot in his mind, 
Policrates, after he had listned a good while’ py. made small accompt of feet, of measures 
a a é , - ' if ? 


unto them, his answer was: “Touching. Des pi Tce ee ee 
your Exordium or beginning I have forgot- , of bay ti en ialy ans : th pi ne : agen 
ten it; the middle [ remember not; and; reat Gs eacas Sen cara Bella’ “nave 
for your conclusion I will do nothing in it.” raised our French Poesie unto that hei rht of 
A fit, and (to my thinking) a verie good) y Wnoor where t now is: Lsee not aN 
answer ; and the Orators were put to such | these petty ballad-makers, or prentise doe- 
rn shift, as they knew not what to replie. | rell a aie shat doth Reo ehekay rm 
tal sala Bagh aoe aa aidan labours with high-swelling and heaven-dis- 
alter Chisse GAB 4G eaeet A notable grent imbowelling words, and that doth not mar- 
frame ; the one of them more affected and pie see dapasiea ad Ee Gees ptaeaad 
seife presuming present ed’ himselle before! Plus sonat quam valet, The sound is more 
than: with-& imooth fore-prem editated dis. | than the weight or worth.” And fur the 
course, about the subject of that piece of eee eerie lero were Bere Ae eran 4 
gala, ess, Safe. ae | Poets, and so few good: but as it hat 
i 


worke, and thereby drew the judgements of | 1) casie for them to represent their rymes, 
so come they far short in imitating the rich 
‘Hor. Art. Poet, 311, 


* San. Constror, |. vid. prez, 1 Hor. 1. i, Sad, iv. & S75. 58. 
Ow. ale Bre Lie. ec. 3 74. 6a. *Sen, Edcsz, xl. 
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descriptions 
of the other. But what shall he doe, if he 
be urged with sophisticall subtilties about a ' 
Sillogisme? A gammon of Bacon makes a 
man drink, drinking quencheth a mans 
thirst ; Ergo, agammon of bacon quencheth | 
amans thirst, Let him mock at it, it is_ 
more wittie to be mockt at then to be- 
answered. Let him borrow this pieasant 
counter-craft of Aristippus; ‘(Why shall 1 
unbind that, which being bound doth so. 
much trouble me?" Some one proposed 
certaine Logicall quiddities against Clean- | 
thes, to whom Chrisippus said ; use such 
jugiing tricks to play with children, and 
divert not the serious thoughts of an aged — 
man to such idle matters, Lf such foonsh 

wiles, Contorés et actleatea sophismatit,.® Une. 
tricate and stinged sophismes,” niust per. — 
swade a he, it 38 dangerous: butaif they 

proove void of any effect, and move him but 

to laughter, Tsee not why he shall beware of | 
them. Some there are so foolish that wil} 

goa quarter of a mile out of the way to. 
hunt after a quaint new word, if they once 
getin chace ; Alwt gud wen verda rebus 

apiant, sed res extrinsecws arcessunt, guibus 
teréa converiant:'* Orsuchas tt not words 
to matter, but fetch matter from abroad, 


id gucd non proposuerant seribere:* © Who 
ate allured by the grace of some pleasing 
word, to write what they intended not. to > 
write.” IT doe more willingly winde up a 
wittie notable sentence, that so T may sew it 
upon me, than unwinde my thread to go> 
fetch it, Contrariwise, it 1s for words to- 
serve and wait upon the matter, and not for 
matter to attend upon words, and af the. 
French tongue cannot reach unto it, let the- 
Gaskonie, or any other. 1 would have the 
matters to surmount, and so fill the imagi- . 
nation of him that harkeneth, that he have . 
no remembrance at all of the words. It isa’ 
naturall, simple, and unaffected speech that: 
I love, so written as it is spoken, and such; 
upon the paper, as it is in the mouth, a! 
pithie, sinnowie, full, strong, compendious , 
and materiall speech, not so delicate and. 
affected as vehement and piercing. 
Mae deninin sapie! dictia gue ferict§ 
in fine, that word 15 wisely fit, ; 
Which strikes the fence, the marke doth hit. 


Rather difficu’t than tedious, void of 


affection, free, loose and bold, that every 
member of it seeme to make a bee; not 
Pedanticall, nor Friet-like, nur Lawyer-like, 
but rather downe right, Sauldier-like, As 
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gf the one, and rare inventions | 


sand neglect carelesnesse of art: 


‘course and forme of speech, 


\ 
speech 5 


pares 
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Suetonius calleth that of Julius Caesar, 


‘Which I see no reason wherefore he calleth 


it, I have sometimes pleased myselfe in 


imitating that Heenciousnesse or wanton 


humour of our youths, in wearing of their 
garments ; as carelessly to let their cloaks 
hang downe over one shoulder; to weare 
their cloakes scarfe or bawdrikewise, and 


their stockings loose hanging about their 
legs. 


ft represents a kind of disdainful 
hercenesse of these forraine embeliishings, 
But [ 
commend it] more being imployed: in the 
AN manner of 
affectation, namely in the livelinesse and 
hbertic of France, is unseemely tna Courter, 
And ina Monarchie every Gentleman ought 
to addresse himselfe unto a Courtiers car- 
rhige,  “Pherefore do we well somewhat to 
incline (0 a mauve and carelesse behaviour, 
Dike not a contexture, where the seames 
anid pieces may be seen: As ina well come 
pact bodice, what necd a man distinguish and 
number all the bones and veines severally ? 
Ounce veritaté oper Lat ovatto, neo posed 
sel et samtplev§ Quis accurate  loguttrer 
nese gue vielt putide logue ?4 © The speach 


Uhat intendeth truth must be plaine and un- 
“pollisht: Who speaketh claborately, but he 
Whereto words be fitted.” And another, Qa. 
adtcapus verbé decore placenls, vocentur ad — 


that meanes to speake unfavourably?" That 
eluquence offereth injure unto things, which 
altogether drawes us to observe it, As in 


capparell, itis a signe of pusilanimitie for 


one to marke lumeselfe, in some particular 
and umusaail fashion: so likewise in com. 
mon speech, for one to bunt after new 
phrases, and unaccustomed quaint words, 
proceedeth of a schoimticall and childish 
ambition. Let me use none other than are 
speken mothe bals of Pans. Amstophanes 
the Gramarian was somewhat out of the 


way, When he reproved bypicurus, for the 


simplicitiie of his words, and the end of bis 
art oratyrie, Which was onely perspicuite in 
specch, “Phe amitanoan of speceh, by reason 
of the faciline of it, followeth presently a 
whole nation, The imitation of judging and 
inventing, comes moure slow. ‘The greater 
number of Readers, because they have found 
one self-ssame kind of guwne, suppose most 
‘falsely to holde one like bodie. Outward 
‘garments and cloakes may be borrowed, but 
i never the sinews and strength of the bodie, 
) Most of those that converse with me, speake 
‘like unto these [ssayes ; but [ know not 
whether they think ahke. the Athenians 
(as Plato averreth) have for their part great 
care to be fluent and cloquent jn their 
The Lacedemnonians endevour to 
be short and compendious ; and those of 
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have taken, and why I have not paied? bat 
may rather demand, why I doe not quit, 
and wherefore I doe not give? T would 
take it as a favour, they should wish such 
effects of supererogation in me. But they 
are unjust and over partiall, that wall goe 
abont to exact that from me which IT owe 
not, with more rigour than they will exact 
from themselves that which they owe; 
wherein if they condemne me, they utterly 
cancell both the gratifying of the action, 
and the gratitude, which thereby would be 
due to me. Whereas the active well doing 
should be of more consequence, proceeding 
fram my band, in regard TL have ne passive 
at all. Wherefore I may so much the 
more freely dispose of my fortune, by huw 
much more it is mine, and of my selfe that 
am most mine owne, Notwithstanding, if 
I were a great blazoner of mine owne 
actions, To might peradventure barre such 
reproches, and justly upraid some, that they 


| estly, in their proper persons act and play 
| some parts in Tragedies. It Hath heretofore. 
{been esteemed a lawfull exercise, and a 
tolergbie profession in men of homor, 
namely in Greece. Arrstoné trugico acteri 
rem aperit: huic et penus et fortuna honesta 
erant: nec ars, guia nihil tale apud Grecas 
pudoré est, ca deformadzt ;' “ He imparts 
the matfer to Ariston a Player of tragedies, 
whose progenie and fortune were both 
‘honest; nor did his profession disgrace 
‘them, because no such matter is a dis- 
‘ paracement amongst the Grecians," 
; And [ have ever accused them of imper- 
,tinencie, that condemne and disalow such 
_kindes of recreations, and blame those of 
‘injustice, that refuse good and honest 
‘Comedians, or (as we call them) Players, 
ito enter our good townes, and grudge the 
/common people such publike sports. Polli- 
itike and wel ordered commanwealths en- 
| devour rather carefully to unite and assemble 


are not so much offended, because I doe (ther Citizens together > as in serious offices 
not enough, as for that 1] may, and it hes in fof devotion, so in honest exercises of recrea- 
my power to doe much more than | doe. ttion, Common societie and loving friend- 
Yet my minde ceased not at the same time :ship is thereby cherished and increased. 
to have peculiar unto it selfe well seed And besides, they cannot have more formal 


motions, true and open judgements con- 


cerning the objects which it knew ; which 
alone, and without any helpe or communi: - 
And amongst other | 
things, I very beleeve it) would have | 
proved eas Sv incapable and unfit to 


cation it would digest. 


eeld unto force, or stoope unto violence. 
Shall ] account or relate this qualitie of my 


infancie, which was, a kinde of boldnesse. 
in my lookes, and gentle softnesse in my 


voice, and affabilitic in my gestures, and a 
dexterite in conforming my selfe to the 
parts I undertooke? for before the age 
_ of the 


whdter ab sndecine fon mevsy coferal annus 


Yeares had | (to make even) 
Scarce two above eleven, 


I have under-gone and represented the 


ebiefest pacts im the Latin ‘Tragedies of | 


Hochanan, Guerente, and of Muret : which 


in great state were acted and plaid in our: 


College of Guieune: wherein Andreas 
Goveanns our Rector principall ; who as in 
all other parts belanging to his charge, was 


without comparison the chiefest Rector of | 


Franee, and my selfe (without ostentation 


be it spoken} was reputed, if not a chiefe- | 


master, veta principall Actor in them. It 
is an exercise Lo mther commend than dis- 
alow in young Gentlemen: and have seene 
some of our Princes (in imitation of some of 
former ages) both commendably and hon- 
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sand regular pastimes allowed them, than 
such as are acted and represented in open 
view of all, and in the presence of the magis- 
trates Chemselves: And if I might beare 
sway, J would thinke it reasonable, that 
Princes should sometimes, at their proper 
charges, gratfte the common people with 
them, as an argument of a fatherly affec- 
tion, and loving goodnesse towards them ; 
and that in populons and freruented cities, 
there should be Theatres and places ap- 
pointed for such spectacles ; as a diverting 
“of worse inconveniences, and secret actions. 
: But to come to my intended purpose, there 
is no better way ta allure the affection, and 
.to entice the appetite: otherwise a man 
shall breed but asses laden with Bookes, 
_ With jerks of rods they have their satchels 
full of learning given them to keepe. Which 
to doe well, one must not only harbor in 
~himselfe, but wed and marry the same with 
his minde, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘Mets follie to referre Truth or Falsehood to 
OUT SUPCECNCTE, 

: JT is not peradventure without reason 
| J > that we ascribe the facilitie of beleeving 
| and easines of perswasion unto sim- 
| plicitie and ignorance : For me seemeth to 
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have learnt heretofore, that beliefe was, as | shall finde, it is rather custome than science 
it were an impression conceived in our | that removeth the strangenesse of them from 
minde, and according as the same was fqund | us ; 
either more soft, or of lesse resistance, it was | 
easier WF imprint or SoS pone Ms fom Suspicere tn cardi dignatur iucida tempin. 
cesse est | CRCERCEN HOTS FOR ae io ica wa ; Now no man tr'd wath glut of contemplation, 
deprimi: sic animum perspicuts cedere:') Deignes vo have heav'ns bright Church in 
‘As it is necessarie a scale must goe*dawne tee 
the ballance when weights are put into it, so 2 as th | 
fest." Forasmuch., therefore, as the minde Presented unto us, wee should doubtlesse 
being most emptie and without counter- deeme them as much or more unlikely 
poise, ty mueh the more easily doth it and ineredible than any other, 
yeeld under the burden of the first perswa- Panne Prisum mortadious adsint 
sion. And that's the reason why children, Aur dapovrsae, con sint objecta repeate, 
those of the common sort, women, and i NE Wat ets Ats rebuy fpiteriat meat radi te tit, 
sickefolks, are so subject to be mis-led, and int SLE anté guod anderent sore credvre 
$0 easie to swallow gudgeons. Onthe other) &°nees. 
side it is a sottish oe to disdaine Sia pas ah area were here 
: ae am) See dal _ Obs morta Men, obyecl ha ete or care, 

auccle Pu rani cea eial Aa atin = Notbuiy, than these things would more wondrous 

emeth to beare no she ke lihe hee, 
truth: which is anordinarie fault in those who Or that, men durst Jesse thurke, ever tu see. 
perswade themselves to be of more suffici- © eee so 
ency than the vulgar sort. So was 1 some- He who had never scene a river before, 
times wont to dow, and if T heard any body the first he saw he thought it to be the 
speake, either of ghosts walking, of fore- Ocean: and things that sie the greatest in 
telling future things, of enchantments, of OUF knowledge, we judge them to be the 
witcherafts, or any other thing reported extremest that nature worketh in that kinde, 
which Ucould not well conceive, or that was Scilicet ef flurius gut non est matdmus, ef ext 


ame Fu Hee fessus Sifuruspte tidendt, 


beyond my reach— Out son ante alrgucm mirryporone oldit, cf Dens 
rbor homoegue videtur, cf omnia de yenere 
Somaia, terroves magicos, miracula, sagas, omnt 
Nuacturnos lemures, portentague Thessalat—  Maatma gue vidttguisque, here tugentia fingit§ 
Tireames, magike terrors, witches, uncouth A streame none of the greatest, may so seve 
wonders, Fo him, that never saw a greater streame, 
Night walking sprites, Thessalian conjur'd Trees, men, sxeeme hage, and all things of all 
thunders— , wrrts, 


. : The greatest ane hath secne, he huge reports, 
I could not but feele a kinde of compas- | aii 


sion to see the poore and seely people  Consueludine oculorum assucscunt animt 
abused with such follies, And now I per- veqgue cdmerantur, aeque reguirunt pa~ 
ceive that I was as much to be moaned | teones earum rerum, quas semper vtidents 
myselfe : Not that experience hath since (‘‘ Mindesare acquainted by custome of their 
made to discerne any thing beyond my cies, nor do they admire or enquire the 
former opinions : yet was not my curiositie | reason of those things which they continually 
the cause of it, but reason hath taught me, | behold.” The novelty of things doth more 
that so resolutely to condemne a thing for | incite us to search out the causes, than their 
false and impossible, is to assume unto! greatnesse : we must judge of this infinite 
himselfe the advantage, to have the bounds | power of nature, with more reverence, and 
and limits of Gods will, and of the power of ; with more acknowledgement of our owne 
our common mother Nature tied to his'ignorance and weaknesse. How many 
sleeve ; And that there is no greater folly in| things of small likelihood are there, wit- 
the world than to reduce them to the | nessed by men, worthie of credit, whereof 
Measure of our capacitie and bounds of if we cannot be perswaded, we should at 
our sufficiencie. If we terme those things least leave them insuspence? For todeeme 
monsters or miracles to which our reason them impossible, is by rash presumption to 
cannot attainc, how many such doe daily | presume and know how farre possibilitie 
present themselves unto our sight? Let us‘ reacheth., If a man did well understand, 
consider through what clouds, and how) what difference there is betweene impossi- 
blinde-fold we are led to the knowledge of! bilitic, and that which is unwonted, and 
most things that pass our hands: verily we | betweene that which is against the course of 
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nature and the common opinion of men, in wherein Saint Stevens bones>were, and with 
not beleeving rashly, and in not disbeleeving the same afterward rubbed her eies, she re- 
easily; the rule of Nothing too-much, | covered her sight, which long before she had 
commanded by Chilon, should be observed. ! uttefly lost: and divers other examples, 
When we findein Froisard, that the Earle of ' where he affirmeth to have beene an assis- 
Foix (being in Bearne) had knowledge of tant himselfe. What shal we accuse him of, 
the defeature at Iuberoth of King John of! and two other holy Bishops, Aurelius and 
Castile, the morrow next it hapned, and the; Maximinus, whom he calleth for his wit- 
meanes he alleageth for it, a man may well nesses? Shal it be of ignorance, of sim- 


[CHAP. xxvz. 


laugh atit: And of that which our Annales re- 
port, that Pope Honorius, the very same day 
that King Philip Augustus died at Mantes, 
caused his publike funerals to be solemnized, 
and commanded them to be celebrated 
throughout all Italie. For, the authoritie of 
the witnesses hath peradventure no sufficient 
warrant to restraine us. But what if Plu- 
tarke, besides divers examples which he 
alleageth ofantiquitie, saith to have certainly 
knowne, that in Domitians time the newes 


plicity, of malice, of facility, or of impos- 
ture? Is any man living so impudent, that 
thinks he may be compared to them, whether 
it be in vertue or piety, in knowledge or 
judgement, in wisdome or sufficiency? Qué 
ut rationem nullam afferrent, ipsa auctori- 
fate me frangerent:\ ‘“‘Who though they 
alleaged no reason, yet might subdue me 
with their very authoritic.” It is a dangerous 
fond hardinesse, and of consequence, be- 
sides the absurd temerity it drawes with it, 


of the battle lost by Antonius in Germany | to despise what we conceive not. For, after 
many daies journcies thence, was published | that according to your best understanding, 
in ome, and divulged through the! you have established the limits of truth and 
world the very same day it sticceeded : And‘ bounds of falsehood, and that it is found 
if Coesar holds that it hath many times hap- you must necessarily beleeve things wherein 
pened, that report hath foregone the acci- is more strangenesse, than in those you 
dent : Shall we not say that those simple deny; you have alreadie bound your selfe to 
people have suffered themselves to be} abandon them. Now that which me thinkes 
cousened and seduced by the vulgar sort, | brings as much disorder in our consciences, 
because they were not as cleare-sighted as | namely in these troubles of religion wherein 


we? Is there any thing more daintie, more - 


unspotted, and more lively than Plinies 
judgement, whensoever it pleaseth him to. 
make shew of it? Is there any farther from | 
vanitie? T omit the excellencie of his learning» 
and knowledge, whereof | make but small 
reckoning : in which of those two parts doe 
we exceed him? Yet there is no scholler so 
ineanely learned but will convince him of 
lying, and read a lecture of contradiction 
_against him upon the progresse of natures 
works, When wee read in Bouchet the 
myracles wrought by the reliques of Saint 
Hillarie, his credit is not sufficient to barre 
us the libertie of contradicting him: yet at 
random to condemne al! such like histories, 
seemeth to me a notable impudencie. That 
famous man, Saint Augustine, witnesseth to 
have seene a blinde child to recover his 
sight, over the reliques of Saint Gervase 
and Protaise at Milane: and a woman at 
Carthage to have beene cured of a canker 
by the sign of the holy Crosse, which a 
woman newly baptized made unto her: and 
Hesperius a familiar friend of his, to have 
expelled certain spirits that molested his 
house, with a little of the earth of our 
Saviours sepulcher ; which earth being after- 
wards transported into a Church, a Parali- 
tike man was inimediately therewith cured : 
and a woman going in procession, having as 
she past by with a nose-gaie toucht the case 


we are, is the dispensation Catholikes make 
of their belicfe. ‘They suppose to shew 
themselves very moderate and skilfull, when 
they yeeld their adversaries any of those 
articles now in question. But besides that, 
they perceive not what an advantage it is for 
him that chargeth you, if you but once begin 
to yeeld and give them ground; and how 
much that encorageth him to pursue his 
point: those articles which they chuse for 
the lightest, are oftentimes most important. 
Either a man must wholy submit himselfe to 
the authoritie of our Ecclesiasticall policie, 
or altogether dispence himselfe from it: It 
is not for us to determine what part of 
obedience we owe unto it. And moreover, 
I may Say it, because 1 have made triall of 
it, having sometimes used this libertie of my 
choice, and particular election, not regard- 
ing certaine points of the observance of our 
Church, which seeme to beare a face either 
more vaine or more strange; comming to 
communicate them with wise men, I have 
found that those things have a most solid 
and steadie foundation, and that it is but 
foolishnesse and ignorance, makes us receive 
them with lesse respect and reverence than 
the rest. Why remember we not, what, and 
how many contradictions we finde and feele 
even in our own judgement? How many 
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things served us but yesterday as articles of | that part of natures gifts, I know none may 
faith, which td day we deeme but fables? ; be compared to him. But it was not long 
Glory and curiositie are the scourges of our | of him, that ever this Treatise came to mans 
soules. ‘The latter induceth us to have an: view, and I beleeve he never saw it since it 
oare in every ship, and the former forbids us | first escaped his hands : with certaine other 
to leave anything unresolved or undecided. notes concerning the edict of Januarie, 
famous by reason of our intestine warre, 
which haply may in other places finde their 
deserved praise. It is all I could ever re- 
cover of his reliques (whom when death 


“Tra DpTT seized, he by his last will and testament, 
CHAPTER XXVIL left with so kinde remembrance, heire and 
Of Friendship executor of his librarie and writings) besides 


the little booke, I: since caused to be pub- 


i [lished : ‘Io which his pamphlet I am par- 

IS 4 u ° > e 
Oe es te eee 2 ets iticularly most bounden, for so much as it 
ee or daca Bs +z,’ Was the instrumentall meane of our first 
possessed mee to imitate him: He: } 
maketh choice of the most convenient place - BOQUAM TANCE: For it was shewed me long 
time before I saw him; and gave me the 


and middle of everie wal!, there to place ag po we 
picture, laboured with all his skill and suffi- | first knowledge of his name, addressing, 


ciencie; and all void places about it he. and thus nourishing that unspotted friend- 


filleth up with antike Boscage or Crotesko | uP wwe oe long - . arti eet 
ae we ‘tires hay. , Wave so sincerely, so entire and inviolably 
works ; which are fantasticall pictures, hav ‘maintained betweene us, that truly a man 


A . . as 2. | : 
ing te Legals He uh ae eee ay ‘shall not commonly heare of the like ; and 


compositions in truth, other than antike | monet our Bares pect oaace de oy 
workes, and monstrous bodies, patched and be aesutiq f d " y par h ave te9 be 
hudled up together of divers members, with- to the erecting of such a one, that it may be 
out any certaine or well ordered fi ies hay counted a wonder if fortune once in three 
gure, hav- : ae) oes - : 
: : ages contract the like. ‘Yhere is nothing to 
t r : 2, ¢ opor, 3. 
Bee oon eres ' which Nature hath more addressed us than 
: eee yiere j to societie, And Aristotle saith that perfect 


Definit in piscent mulier formosa superne.\ Law-givers have had more regardfull care 
A wonan faire for parts superior, of friendship than of justice. And the 
Ends in a fish for parts inferior. utmost drift of its perfection is this. For 


Touching this second point I goe as farre generally, all those amities which are forged 
as my Painter, but for the other and better, 424 nourished by voluptuousnesse or profit, 
part [am farre behinde : for my sufficiency Publike or private need, are thereby so much 
reacheth not so farre as that I dare under- ; the lesse faire and generous, and so much 
take a rich, a polished, and, according to the lesse true amities, in that they inter- 
true skill, an art-liketable. I have advised! Meddle other causes, scope, and fruit with 
myselfe to borrow one of Steven de la Buetie, friendship, than it selfe alone: Nor doe 
who with this kinde of worke shall honour , those foure ancient kindes of friendships, 
all the world. It is a discourse he entitled ; Naturall, sociall, hospitable, and venerian, 
Voluntary Servitude, but thase who have not , ¢ither particularly or conjointly beseeme the 
knowne him, have since very properly re- ; 54me. Yhat from children to parents may 
baptized the same, The Against-one. In his; tather be termed respect: Friendship is 
first youth he writ, by way of Essaie, in| Dourished by communication, which by 
honour of libertie against Tyrants. It hath: reason of the over-great disparitie cannot bee 
long since beene dispersed amongst men of found in them, and would happly offend the 
understanding, not without great and well | duties of nature: for neither all the secret 
deserved commendations : for it is full of; thoughts of parents can be communicated 
wit, and containeth as much learning as may Unto children, lest it might engender an 
be : yet doth it differ much from the best he | Unbeseeming familiaritie betweene them, nor 
cando, And if in the age I knew him in, | the admonitions and corrections (which are 
he would have undergone my dessigne to the chiefest offices of friendship) could be 
set his fantasies downe in writing, we | ¢xefcised from children to parents. There 
should doubtlesse see many rare things, and | have nations beene found, where, by cus- 
bis would very neerely approch the | pa sie eed ey ree a 
hon € antiauiey : op ching | Others where parents slew ir children, 
aisle ennquily stor eapecialy CUEDINE 1 hereby to avoid the hindrance of enter- 
1 Hor, Art. Poet. 4. \bearing one another in after-times: for 
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‘another. There have Philosophers beene 
found disdaining this naturall conjunction : 
witnesse Aristippus, who being urged with 
the affection he ought his children, as pro- 
ceeding from his loyns, began to spit, say- 
ing, That also that excrement proceeded 
from him, and that also we engendred 
wormes and lice. And that other man, 
whom Plutarke would have perswaded to 
agree with his brother, answered, “ I care not | 
a straw the more for him, though he came | 
out of the same wombe I did.” Verily the ; 
name of Brother is a glorious name, and 
fall of loving kindnesse, and therefore did he 
and I terme one another sworne brother : 
but this commixture, dividence, and sharing 
of goods, this joyning wealth to wealth, 
and that the riches of one shall be the 
povertie of another, doth exceedingly dis- 
temper and distract all brotherly alliance, 
and Jovely conjunction ; If brothers should 
conduct the progresse of their advance- 
ment and thrift in one same path and course, 
they must necessanly oftentimes hinder and 
crosse one another. Moreover, the corre- 
spondencie and relation that begetteth 
these true and mutually perfect amities, 
why shall it be found in these ? The father 
and the sonne may very well be of a farre 
differing complexion, and so many brothers ¢ | 
He is my sonne, he is my kinsman ; but | 
he may be a foole, a bad, or a peevish-| 
minded man. And then according as they 
are friendships which the Jaw and dutie of | 
nature doth command us, so much the lesse 
of our owne voluntarie choice and hbertie | 
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naturally one dependeth from the ruine of 


{cHap. xxv. 


to be more active, more fervent, and more 
sharpe, But it isa rash and wavering fire, 
waving and divers: the fire of an ague 
subject to fits and stints, and that hath but 
slender hold-fast of us. In true friendship, 
it is a generall and universall heat, and 
equally tempered, a constant and setled 
heat, all pleasure and smoothnes, that hath 
no pricking or stinging in it, which the 
more it is in lustfull love, the more is it but 
araging and mad desire in following that 
which flies us, 


Come segue la lepre tl cacctatore 

Ad freddo, al caldo, alla montagna, al lito, 
Ne piu Cestima lig che presa vede, 

& sol dietro a chi fugge affretta il piede” 
Ev'n as the huntsman doth the hare pursue, 
In cold, tn heat, on mountaines, on the shore, 
But cares no more, when he her ta‘en espies, 
Speeding his pace only at that which flies, 


As soone as it creepeth into the termes 
of friendship, that is to say, in the agree. 
ment of wits, it Janguisheth and vanisheth 
away : enjoying doth lose it, as having a 
corporall end, and subject to satietie. On 
the other side, friendship is enjdyed accord- 
ing as it is desired, it is neither bred, nor 
nourished, nor increaseth but in jovissance, 
as being spirituall, and the minde being 
refined by use custome. Under this chiefe 
amitie, these fading affections have some- 
times found place in me, lest I should 
speake of him, who in his verses speakes 
but too much of it. So are these two 
passions cutered into me in knowledge one 
of another, but in comparison never: the 


is there required unto it: And our genuine | first flying a high, and keeping a proud 
libertie hath no production more properly pitch, disdainfully beholding the other to 
her owne, than that of affection and amitie. passe her points farre under it. Concern- 
Sure I am, that concerning the same | have tug marriage, besides that it is a cove- 
assaie¢d all that might be, having had the nant which hath nothing free but the en- 
best and most indulgent father that ever | france, the continuance being forced and 


was, even to his extremest age, and who | 
from father to sonne was descended of aj 
famous house, and touching this rare-seene 
vertue of brotherly concord very exem- 
plare : 

et ipse 


Notus in fratres anim paternt.’ 
Te his brothers knowne so kinde, 
As to beare a fathers minde. 


To compare the affection toward women 
unto it, although it proceed from our owne 
free choice, a man cannot, nor may it be 
placed in this ranke: Her fire, 1 confesse it 

(————- nage enint est dea nescit nostri 

Que dulcem euris neiscet antarittcm,) * 

Nor is that Goddesse ignorant of me, 

Whose bitter-sweets with my cares mixed be.) 


a Hor, i, i, 0 ef, ii, 6, *Catun, Epi ;. brevis 
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constrained, depending else-where than 
from our will, and a match ordinarily con- 
cluded to other ends: A thousand strange 
knots are therein commonly to be unknit, 
able to break the web, and trouble the 
whole course of a lively affection ; whereas 
in friendship there is no commerce or busi- 
nes depending on the same, but it selfe. 
Seeing (to speake truly) that the ordinary 
sufficiency of women cannot answer this 
conference and communication, the nurse of 
this sacred bond: nor seeme their mindes 
strong enough to endure the pulling of a 
knot so hard, so fast, and durable. And 
truly, if without that, such a genuine and 
voluntarie acquaintance might be con- 
tracted, where not only mindes had this 
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85 
entire jovissance, but also bodies, a share of | the beloved, and verifie that the gods like- 
the alliance, ahd where a man might wholly | wise preferre the same: and greatly blame 
be engaged : It is certaine, that friendship : the Pon fEschylus, who in the love 
would thereby be more compleat and.full: . betweene Achilles and Patroclus ascribeth 
But this sex could never yet by any example | the Jovers part unto Achilles, who was in 
attaine unto it, and is by ancient schooles | the first and beardlesse youth of his adoles- 
rejected thence. And this other Greeke ' cency, and the fairest of the Groecians. 
licence is justly abhorred by our customes, : After this general communitie, the mistris 
which notwithstanding, because according | and worthiest part of it, predominant and 
to use it had so necessarie a disparitie of exercising her offices (they say the most 
ages, and difference of offices betweene ; availefull commodity did thereby redound 
lovers, did no more sufficiently answer the , both to the private and publike) ‘That it 
perfect union and agreement, which here | was the force of countries received the use 
we require : Quis est enim tste amor ami- of it, and the principall defence of equitie 
citer? cur neque deformem adolescentem and libertie + witnesse the comfortable loves 
gaisguam amet, neyue formosum senem? > of Hermodius and Aristogiton. Therefore 
‘For, what love is this of fnendship ? why j name they it sacred and divine, and it con- 
doth no man love either a deformed young ‘cerns not them whether the violence of 
man, or a beautifull old man?" For even: tyrants, or the demisnesse of the people be 


the picture the Academie makes of it, will ! 
not (as [ suppose) disavowe mee, to say. 
thus in her behalfe: That the first) furie, 
enspired by the son of Venus in the lovers | 
hart, upon the object of tender youths-’ 
flower, to which they allow all insolent and - 
passionate violences, an immoderate heat 
may produce, was siinply grounded upon _ 
an externall beauty ; a false image of cor-. 
porall generation ; for in the spirit it bad no | 
power, the sight whereof was yet concealed, | 
which was but in his infancie, and before 
the age of budding. For, if this furie did 
seizes upon a base minded courage, the . 
meanes of its pursuit were riches, gilts, | 
favour to the advancement of dignities, and | 
such like vile merchandice, which they re- | 


prove, If it icll into a more generous | 
minde, the interpositions were  hkewise ; 
generous: Philosophicall — instructions, | 


against them: ‘To conclude, all that can be 
alleged in favour of the Academy, is to Say, 


‘that it was a love ending in friendship, a 


thing which hath no bad reference unto the 
Stoical definition of love: sfmorem cania- 
tian esse anticitia factendie ox pulchrite- 


_dints specie: *' That love is an endevour of 


making friendship, by the shew of beautie.”’ 
I returne to my description in a more equi- 
table and equall manner, Omaino amicttia, 
corroboratis Jam coufirmatisque ingendis et 
wtlattihus, gudicanda’ sunt: * “ Clearely 
fricndships are to be judged by wits, and ages 
already strengthened and confirmed.” As 
for the rest, those we ordinarily call friendes 
and amities, are but acquaintances and 
famibiarities, tied toyether by some occasion 
or commoditics, by meanes whereof our 
mindes are entertained. In the amitie J 
speake of, they entermixe and confound 


documents to reverence religion, to obey: themselves one in the other, with so untver- 
the lawes, to die for the good of his coun-; sall a commixture, that they weare out and 
trie: examples of valor, wisdome and can no more finde the seame that hath con- 
justice ; the lover endevoring and studying ! joined them together, If a man urge me 
to make himselfe acceptable by the good ito tell wherefore J loved him, | feele it 
race and beauty of his minde (that of hisi cannot be expressed, but by answering ; 

yody being long since ees) hoping by ; Because it was he, because it was my selle. 
this mentall socictie to establish a more, There is beyond all my discourse, and 
firme and permanent bargaine. When this | besides what I can particularly report of it, 
pursuit attained the effect in due season! 1 know not what imexplicable and fatall 
(for by not requiring in a lover, he should | power, a meane and Mediatrix of this in- 
bring leasure and discretion in his enter-| dissoluble union. We sought one another 
prise, they require it exactly in the beloved ;; before we had scene one another, and by 
forasmuch as he was to judge of an internall | the reports we heard one of another ; which 
beauty, of difficile knowledge, and abstruse | wrought a greater violence in us, than the 
discovery) then by the interposition of a! reason of reports may well beare; I thinke 
Spiritual beauty was the desire of a spiritual! by some secret ordinance of the heavens, 
conception engendred in the beloved. The! we embraced one another by our names. 
latter was here chiefest ; the corporal, acci-; And at our first meeting, which was by 
dentall and second, altogether contrarie to chance at a great feast, and solemne meet- 
the lover. And therefore doe they preferre | ing of a whole towneship, we found our 
* Senet er shan nent SRN Fe parr a ae win See ents seo we ene 
1 Cic. Tusc, Om. iV. C. 330 
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selves so surprized, so knowne, so ac- combine and proportion the same). The 
ge and so combinedly bound together, answer of Blosius was such as it should be. 
that from thence forward, nothing was so If their affections miscarried, according to 
heer unto us as one unto anothers, He writ an : my meaning, they were neither friends one 
excellent Latyne Satyre since published; by | to other, nor fnends to themselves. As 
which he excuseth and expoundeth the pre- , for the rest, this answer sounds no more 
cipitation of our acquaintance, so suddenly ; than mine would doe, to him that would in 
come to her perfection; Sithence it must | such sogt enquire of me ; if your will should 
continue so short a time, and begun so late | command you to kill your daughter, would 
(for we were both growne men, and he | you doe it? and that I should consent unto 
some yeares older than my selfe) there was : it: for, that beareth no witnesse of consent 
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no time to be lost. And it was not to bee | 
modelled or directed by the paterne of. 
reguiar and remisse friendship, wherein so | 
many precautions of a long and prealilable - 
conversation are required, ‘This hath no’ 
other Idea than of it selfe, and can have | 
no reference but to itselfe. It is not one. 
especial! consideration, nor two, nor three, | 
nor foure, nor a thousand: It is I wot not. 
what kinde of quintessence, of all this com- | 
mixture, which having seized all my will, ; 
induced the same to plunge and fose it. 
selfe in his, which likewise having seized all‘ 
his will, brought it to lose and plunge it’ 
selfe in mine, with 2 mutuall greecinesse, | 
and with a semblable concurrance. 1] may | 
truly say, lose, reserving nothing unto us, | 
that might properly be called our owne, nor 
that was either his or mine. When Leis: 
in the presence of the Romane Consuls, | 
who after the condemnation of ‘Tiberius — 
Gracchus, pursued all those that had beene 
of lus acquaintance, came to enquire of | 
Caius Blosius (who was one of his chiefest - 
friends) what be would bave done for him, 
and that he answered, ‘'All things.” “‘ What, , 
all things?” replied he. ‘And what if he- 
had willed thee to burne our Temples?” 
Blosius answered, ''‘ He would never have 
commanded such a thing.” '' But what if. 
he had done it?” replied Lelius. ‘The! 
other answered, ‘'T would have obeyed | 
him.” If hee were so perfect a friend to, 
Gracchus as Histories report, he needed | 
not offend the Consuls with this last and | 


to doe it: because I am not in doubt of 
my will, and as little of such a friends will. 
It is not in the power of the worlds dis- 
course to remove me from the certaintie I 
have of his intentions and judgments of 
mine: no one of its actions might be pre- 
sented unto me, under what shape soever, 
but ] would presently finde the spring and 
moticn of it. Our mindes have jumped so 
unitedly together, they have with so fervent 
an affection considered of each other, and 
with like affection so discovered and 
sounded, even to the very bottome of each 
others heart and entrails, that 1 did not 
only know his, as well as mine owne, but I 
would (verily) rather have trusted him con- 
cerning any matter of mine, than my selfe. 
Let no man compare any of the other 
common friendships to this. I have as 
much knowledge of them as another, yea 
of the perfectest of their kinde: yet wil 1 
not perswade any man to confound their 
rules, for so aman might be deceived. In 
these other strict friendships a man must 
march with the bridle of wisdome and _pre- 
caution in his hand: the bond is not so 
strictly ted but a man may in some sort 
distrust the same. Love him (said Chilon) 
as if you should one day hate him againe. 
Hate him as if you should love him againe. 
This precept, so abhominable in this 
soveralgne and tistris Amitie, is necessarie 
and wholesome in the use of vulgar and 
customarie friendships: toward which a 
man must employ the saying Aristotle was 


bold confession, and should nut have de- | wont so often repeat, ‘Oh you my friends, 
rted from the assurance hee had of : there is no perfect friend.” 
Jracchus his minde. But yet those who! In this noble commerce, offices and 
accuse this answer as seditious, understand : benefits (nurses of other amities) deserve 
not well this mysteric: and doe not pre- not so much as to bee accounted of : this 
suppose in what termes he stood, and that ‘confusion so full of our wills is cause of it: 
he held Gracchus his will in his sleeve, both , for even as the friendship I. beare unto my 
by power and knowledge. ‘They were’ selfe, admits no accrease, by any succour | 
rather friends than Citizens, rather friends | give my selfe in any time of need, whatso- 
than enemies of their countrey, or frieuds ever the Stoickes allege ; and as I acknow- 
of ambition and trouble. Having absolutely ledge no thanks unto my selfe for any 
committed themselves one to another, they | Service I doe unto myselfe, so the union of 
rfectly held the reines of one anothers | such friends, being truly perfect, makes them 
nclination : and let this yoke be guided by . lose the feeling of such duties, and hate, 
vertue and conduct of reason (because and expel] from one another these words 
without them it is altogether impossible to. of division, and difference: benefit, good | 
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deed, dutie, gbligation, acknowledgement, | quadruple, and hath not many soules, or 
prayer, thanks, and such their like. All ; Sundry wils, that he might conferre them all 
things being by effect common betweene upon this subject. Common friendships may 
them ; wils, thoughts, judgements, goods, bee divided ; a man may love beauty in one, 
wives, children, honour, and life; and their facility of behaviour in another, liberality in 
mutual agreement, being no other than; one, and wisdome in another, paternity in 
one soule in two bodies, according to the fit; this, fraternity in that man, and so forth : 
definition of Aristotle, they can neither lend | but this amitie which possesseth the soule, 
orgive ought to each other. See here the | and swaies it in all soveraigntie, it is impos- 
reason why Lawmakers, to honour mar- | sible it should be double. If two at one 
riage with some imaginary resemblance of | instant should require helpe, to which would 
this divine bond, inhibite donations between | you run? Should they crave contrary offices 
husband and wife; meaning thereby to; of you, what order would you follow? 
inferre, that all things should peculiarly bee | Should one commit a matter to your silence, 
proper to each of them, and that they have which if the other knew would greatly pro- 
nothing to divide and share together. If fit him, what course would you take? Or 
in the friendship whereof I speake, one! how would you discharge your selfe? A 
might give unto another, the receiver of the singular and principall friendship dissolveth 
benefit should binde his fellow. For, each | all other duties, and freeth all other obliga- 
neeking more than any other thing to doe: tions. The secret [ have sworne nat to 
each other good, he who yeelds both matter, reveale to another, | may without perjurie 
and occasion, is the man sheweth himselfe; impart it unto him, who is no other but my 
liberall, giving his friend that contentment, gselfe. It is a great and strange wonder for 
to effect towards him what he desireth most. ‘aman to double himselfe ; and those that 
When the Philosopher Diogenes wanted‘ talke of tripling know not, nor cannot 
money, he was wont to say that he re-; reach into the height of it. ‘ Nothing is 
demanded the same of his friends, and not | extreme that hath his like.” And he who 
that he demanded it : And to show how that. shal presuppose that of two I love the one 
is practised by effect, I will relate an ancient ; as wel as the other, and that they enter-love 
singular example. ludamidas the Corin-; one another, and love me as much as [ love 
thian had two friends: Charixenus a Sy-;them: he multiplieth in ovrother-hood, a 
cionian, and Aretheus a Corinthian; being | thing most singular, and a lonely one, and 
upon his death-bed, and very poore, and his | than which one alone is also the rarest to be 
two friends very rich, thus made his last will; found in the world. ‘The remainder of this 
and testament: ' To Aretheus, I bequeath | history agreeth very wel with what I said ; 
the keeping of my mother, and to maintaine ; for, Kudamidas giveth us a grace and favor 
her when she shall be old: To Charixenus ; to his friends to employ them in his need: he 
the marrying of my daughter, and to give ; leaveth them as his heires of his hberality, 
her as great a dowry ashe may: and in which consisteth in putting the meanes into 
case one of them shall chance to die! their hands to doe him good. And doubt- 
before, [ appoint the survivor to substitute lesse the force of friendship is much more 
his charge, and supply his place.” ‘Those | richly shewen in his deed than in Arctheus. 
that first saw this testament laughed and! To conclude, they are imaginable effects to 
mocked at the same; but his heires being | him that hath not tasted them ; and which 
advertised thereof, were very well pleased, ; nakes me wonderfully to honor the answer 
and received it with singular contentment. of that young Souldicr to Cyrus, who 
And Charixenus, one of them, dying five enquiring of him what he would take for a 
daies after Eudamidas, the substitution being | horse with which he had lately gained the 
declared in favour of Aretheus, he carefully! prize of a race, and whether he would 
and very kindly kept and maintained his! change him for a Kingdome? “ No surely, 
mother, and of five talents that he was! my Liege (said he), yet would I willingly 
worth he gave two and a halfe in mar-: forgoe him to gainea true fnend, could | 
riage to one only daughter he had, and the | but finde a man worthy of so precious au 
other two and a halfe to the daughter of alliance.” He said not ill, in saying ‘could 
Eudamidas, whom he married both in one I but finde.’ For, a man shall easily finde 
day. This exampie is very ample, if one men fit fur a superficiall acquaintance; but 
thing were not, which is the multitude of in this, wherein men negotiate from the very 
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friends : For, this perfect amity 1 speake of, 
is indivisible ; cach man doth so wholly give 
himselfe unto bis friend, that he hath nothing 
left him to divide else-where: moreover 
he is grieved that he is not double, triple, or | 


centre of their harts, and make no spare of 
any thing, it is most requisite all the wards 
and springs be sincerely wrought and_ per- 
fectly true. In confederacies, which hold 
but by one end, men have nothing to pro- 
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vide for, but for the imperfections, which | grievous affliction, with an ever-quietnesse 
particularly doe interest and concerne that | of minde, as one that have taken my natu- 
end and respect. It is no great matter what rall and originall commodities in good pay- 
religion my Physician or Lawyer is of; this ment without searching any others : if, as 
consideration hath nothing common with; I say, 1 compare it all unto the foure yeares 
the offices of that friendship they owe mee. | I so happily enjoied the sweet company 
So doe Lin the familiar acquaintances that | and deare-deare society of that worthy man, 
those who serve me contract with me, I: it is nopght but a vapour, nought but a 
ain nothing inquisitive whether a Lackey be | darke and yrkesome light. Since the time 
chaste or no, but whether he be diligent : 1) 1 Jost him, 
feare not a gaming Muletier, so much as if | (eM ghee 
he be weake ; nor a hot swearing Cooke, | semper honoralum ‘sic Dit voluistis) hasebo.’ 
as one that is ignorant and unskilfull ; I | Which I shall ever hold a bitter day, 
never meddle with saying what a man | Vet ever honour'd (so my God t’ obey). 
should due in the world: there are over | 
many others that doe it; Lut what my selfe; I doe but languish, I doe but sorrow: 
doe in the world, | and even those pleasures, all things present 
Tan Ye “tenet ¢ rae le ta ny ie 
Mihi sc wove: Tibi obra et fact, face | ew in Sead of Feekling me comfort 
So is it requisite for me; As Ge ote eect Tae ap anes in 
Tice thal au hecdfull i (orthes: | We were copartners in all things. All things 


: 


iwere with us at halfe; me thinkes I have 
Concerning familiar table-talke, I rather’ stolne his part from him. 

naequaint my selfe with and follow a merry } 

conceited humour, than a wise man: And | -—-~Nre fas esse ulla me voluptate hic frit 

in bed I rather prefer beauty than good. | Derett, lantisper dum tlle abest meus pare 

nesse ; and in society or conversation of j ai fe ne . 

familiar discourse, | respect rather suff } Piet ere 12) enioy & may, 

ciency, though without Prew? hommic, and | EER RP ie ENE ney 


4 {garbage oy gs Pa Led m 7 sae | 
ted of all things else, ee ee he yo was" Twas so accustomed to be ever two. and 
found riding upon an hobby-horse, playing | so enured to be never single, that me thinks 
with his children besought him who thus | | am but halfe my selfe. 
surprized him not to speake of it untill he | 


were a Sather himselfe, supposing the tender Tiiam mea si fartem anime tulit, 
fondnesse and fatherly passion which then pes ae tis, guid moror altera, 
wouwd posesse his minde should make him CONG TE GE UER TREC, 


integer fle dus utramgue 


an impartiall judge of such an action ; so Davi wiimaues 


would T wish to speake to such as had trier Since that part of my soule riper fate reft me, 
what I speake of: but knowing how far such = Why stay I heete the other part he left me ? 
an amitie is from the comnion use, and how; Nar so deere, nor entire, while heere I rest: 
seld scene and rarely found, T logke not to® That day hath at one ruine both opprest. 
finde a competent judge. For, even the 
discourses, which sterne antiquitie hath left} There is no action can betide me, or 
us concerming this subject, seeme to me but | imagination possesse inc, but T heare him 
faint and forcelesse in respect of the feeling | Saying, as indeed he would have done to 
Thave of it: And in that point the effects; me: for even as he did excell me by an 
exceed the very precepts of Philosophie, infinite distance in all other sufficiencies and 
veriues, so did he in all offices and duties of 


Nil eye contulerin pucunda sanus amico? friendship. 
For me, be T well in my wit. ‘ bg) fe is 
Nought, as a merry friend, so fit. seed desiderio sit pudor aut modus, 
am chari capitis ? * 


Ancient Menander aceounted him happy — What modesty or measure may J beare, 
that had but met the shadow of a true 2 want and wish of him that was so deare? 
friend : verily he had reason to Say $0, O misero frater adempte mihi! 
especially if he had tasted of any: for truly, if! Ona fecemn und perierunt gandia nostra. 

I compare all the rest of my forepassed hfe, | Quer teas in vita dulcis alebat amor 
which although I have, by the meere mercy | 7 ea, tu mortens fregisté commoda frater, Md 
of God, past at rest and ease, and except 
the losse of so deare a friend, free from all «1 Virc. £m. iii. 49. 
2 Ten. Hean, act. i. sc. 1, 97. ; 
9 Hor. | it. Od. xvii. 7. # fd. 1. i, Od. xxiv. 1, 
1 Ter, eam. act. i. sc. 2, 28, 8 Catur. Bileg. iv. 20, 99, 23, 95- | 
& Hor, L. i, Sat, Vu. 44. © $6, 3%. 
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TYeenmt wna tote est nostra sepalta anima, 
Cujns ego interitu tota de secute Jugact 
‘we studia, atyue omnes delicias anime, 
Alfaguar? andicro aunguam tua vere log xen- 
_ feng FB 
Nuaguam ego te vita frater amabilior, 
Aspictam posthac? at certd semper amabe' 
© brother rest from miserable me, 
All our delights are perished with thee, 
Which thy sweet love did sourish in my breath. 
Thou ail my good hast spoiled in thy death : 
With thee my souls is al and whole cashrinde, 
At whose death PE have cast out of my minde 
All my mindes sweet-meats, studies of 
hunde ; 
Never shall I, heare thee 
thee 7 
Thee brother, than life dearer, never see ? 
Yet shalt thou ever be below'd of mec. 


this 


speake, speake with 


But let us a litte heare this yong man: 


speake, being but sixteene yeares of age. 
Because I have found this worke to have 
since beene published (and to an itl end) by 
Such as seeke to trouble and subvert the 
state of our common-wealth, nor caring 
whether they shall reforme it or no; which 
they have fondly inserted among other 
writings of their invention, | have revoked 
my intent, which was to place it here. And 
lest the Authors memory shonid any way be 
interessed with those that could not 
thoroughly know his opinions and actions, 
they shall understand that this subject: was 
by him treated of in his infancie, only by 
way of exercise, as a subject, common, 
bare-worne, and wyer-drawne ina thousand 
bookes, J will never doubt but he beleeved 
what he writ, and writ as he thought: for 
hee was so conscientious that no lie did 
ever passe bis lips, yea were it) but in 
matters of sport or play sand I know, that 
had it beene in bis choyee, he would rather 
have beene borne at Venice than at Sarlac; 
and good reason why : But be had another 
Maxime deepely imprinted in his minde, 
Which was, carefully to obey, and religiously 
19 submit himselfe to the lawes, under 
which he was borne. ‘There was never a 
better citizen, nor more affected to the’ wel- 
fare and quietnesse of his countric, nor a 
sharper enemie of the changes, innovations, 
newfangles, and hurly-burlies of his time: 
He would more willingly have imployed the 
most of his endevours to extinguish and 
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CHAPTER XAXVIHL 
Nine and hwentie Sonnets of Steven de la 
Hoctie, to the Lady of Gremmoant, Coun» 
ADAMI, J present you with nothing 
[ that is nune, either because it is 


bess of Cuissen, 
| already yours, or because T finde 
/ nothing therein worthy of you, But where- 
'soever these verses shall be scene, for the 
‘honour Which Ubereby shall redotnd to 
‘them, by having this glorious Cortsanda of 
{ Andoins for their guide, I thought it good 
ito adorne then: with your worthy name. 
‘TI have deemed this present fit: for your 
Ladiship, forsomuch as there are few Ladies 
in France, that either can better judge of 
i Poesie, cr fitter apply the use of it, than 
Pyour worthy selfe sand sanee in these ber 
' drooping daies, ene can give it more life, 
‘ow vigorous spirit, than you, by thase rich 
and high-tuned accords, wherewith amongst 
iamillion of other rare beauties nature hath 
‘richly graced you. Madame, these verses 
ideserve to be chershed by yous and Jam 
;perswaded you will be of mine opinion, 
i which is, that none have came out of Gas- 
ikonie, that cither had mere wit or better 
‘invention, and that witnesse fo have pro- 
‘ceeded from a richer veine, And Jet no 
‘jenlousie possesse you, inasmuch as you 
have but the remainder of that) which 
~whilome | caused to be printed under the 
‘name of my Lord of Poix, your worthy, 
noble and deare kinsman: Por truly, these 
i have akinde of lvelinesse, and more pier 
icing Iimphasis than any other, and which 
TE cannot well expresse 2 as hee that made 
ithem in his Aprils youth, and when he was 
‘enflamed with a noble glorious flame, ax | 
‘will one day cell your honour in your care, 
Phe other were afterward made by him in 
favour of his wife, at what tine he woocd 
Sand solicited her for marriage, and began 
:to feele T wot not what martiall chilnesse 
(and husbands cokdnesse. And Lam one of 
ithase whose opimon is, that divine Poesie 
doth no where fadge so well, and so e¢ffec- 
i tually applaudeth, asin a youthful, wanton, 
fand unbridled subject. The above men« 


suppresse, than to favour or further them 2) toned nine and twenbe Sonnets of [oetle, 
hs minde was modelled to the patterne af land that in the former impressions of this 
Other best ages, But yet in exchange of his jbooke were here set downe, have since 
“ri0Us treause, ] will here set you downe ; beene printed with his other works, 

another, more pithic, materiall, and of more 

Consequence, by him likewise produced at 

that tender age. 


Pew, 
ARNE t at eat te ase 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Of Moderation, 


S if our sense of feeling were infected, 
wee corrupt by our touching, things 
that in themselves are faire and good. 

We may so seize on vertue, that if we 
embrace it with an over greedy and violent 
desire, it may become vitious. ‘Those who 
say, ‘' There is never excesse in vertuc, be- 
cause itis no longer vertue if any excesse 
be in it,” doe but jest at words. 


fasani sapiens nomen feral, wquius tnigni, 

Vitra gute satis est, virtutem si petat ipsams 
A wise man mad, just unjust, may I name, 
More than is meet, e’en vertue if he claime. 


Enilosorby is 1 subtile consideration, A 
man may love vertue too much, and exces- 
sively demeane himselfe in a good action. 
Gods holy word doth apply it selfe to this 
byase: Be not wiser than you should, and 
be soberly wise. TL have seene some great 
men, blemish the reputation of their religion, 
by shewing themselves religious beyond the 
example of men of their qualitie. IT love 
tempernmte and indifferent natures, — [m- 
rm 
not, it amazeth, and troubleth me bow | 
should callit. Neither Pausanias his mother, 


who gave the first instruction, and for her. 


sonnes death brought the first stone > Not 


Posthumius the Dictator, that brought his | 


own sonne to his end, wham the heat and 


forwardnesse of youth, had haply before his: 


ranke, made to charge his enemies, seeme 
SO just as strange unto me. 


deare a vértue. The Archer that overshoots 
his marke, doth no otherwise than be that 
shooteth short. 


as to goe downe into the darke. Callicles 
in Plato® saith, the extremitie of Vhilo- 
sophy to bee burtfull: and perswades no 
man to wade further into it than the 
bounds of profit: And that taken with 
maderation, # is pleasant and commodious, 


but in the end it makes a man wilde and 


vicious, disdainfall of religion and of com- 


mon lawes : an eneniie of civill conversation; : 


a foc to humane sensualitle and worldly 


Pleasures : incapable of all poiuke admiunis- : 


tration ; and unfit to assist others or to helpe 
himselfe : apt to be without revenge buf- 
feted, and baffled. He saith truce: for in 
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ign ce : ‘ 
eration towards good, if it offend me , 


And IT neither. 
love to perswade or follow so savage and so | 


Mine cies trouble me as: 
much in climbing up toward a great light, | 


(CHAP. XXIX 
us from the faire and plaine path, which 
nature traceth out for us. The love we 
beare to women is very lawful; yet dosh 
Divinitie bridle and restraine the same. | 

| remember to have read in Saint Thomas, 

(ina place where he condemneth marriages 

| of kinsfolkes in forbidden degrees, this onc 

, reason amongst others ; that the love a man 

. beareth to such a woman may be immoderate; 

‘for, if the wedlocke, or husband-like affee- 

‘tion be sound and perfect, as it ought to be, 

‘and also surcharged with that a man oweth 

to alliance and kindred ; there is no doubt 

| but that surcease may easily transport a 

‘husband beyond the bounds of reason. 

' Those Sciences that direct the manners of 

imen, as Divinitie and Philosophy, medleth 

/ with all things. There is no action so 
private and secret may be concealed from 

i their knowledge and jurisdiction. Well doe 

‘they learne that search and censure their 

libertie. [tis wamen who communicate their 

‘parts as much asa man list fo wantonize with 

‘them: but to phisicke them bashfulnesse 

{forbids them. [will then in their behaife 

teach husbands this, if there be any too 

i much flesht upon them: which js, that the 

/veric pleasures they have by the familiaritie 

‘of their wives, except moderately used, they 

are reproved ¢ and not only in that, bat in 

vany other unlawfull subjects, a man may 
trespasse in licentiousnesse, and offend in 
excesse. Those shamelesse endearings, 
which the first heat suggests unto us in 
that sportfull delight, are not only un- 
‘decently, but hurtfully employed towards 
our wives. Let them at least learne impu- 
dence from another hand. ‘They are ever 
broad-waking when we need them, T have 
used no meanes but naturall and simple 
instruction. Marriage is a religious and 

, devout bond: and that is the reason the 

pleasure a man hath of it should be a 

moderate, Stuled and serious pleasure, and 

mixed with severitie, it ought to bee a 

voluptuousnesse somewhat circumspect and 

conscientious, And because it is the chief. 

est of generation, there are that make a 

; question, whether i be lawfull to his hav 

‘them of copulation, as well when we bave 

no hope of childrep, as when they are over: 

aged, or big with childe. [tis an homicide, 
according to Plato. Certaine nations (and 

_amongst others, the Mabometane) abhorre 

conjunction with women great with childe. 

‘Many also with those that have their 

‘monethly disease. Zenobia received her 

‘husband but for one charge ; which done+ 
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her excesse, she enthralleth our natural] ‘aU the time of her conception she let him - 


libertie, and by an importunate wile, diverts 
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i goe at random, and that past, she gave him 
j Krave to begin againe: a notable and 
‘ generous example of marriage. 


CHAP. XXIX. | 
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THE FIRST SOOKE. 

Plato borroyeth the narration of some | 
needy and hunger-starven Poet of this: 
sport. That Jupiter one day gave his wife 
so hota charge, impatient to stay till she | 
came to bed, hee laid her along upon the: * ne oe . 
floore, and by the vehemence of his pleasure | be ingenious in exerciing her selfe to abate 
forgot the urgent and weighty resolutions | the number and diminish the pleasure of 
intely concluded upon with the other gods | sensualities that pertuine to us: as it doth 
of his czlestiall court ; boasting he found | favorably and industnously in employing 
it as sweet at that time as he had done) her devises, to paint and set a luster on 
when first he spoiled her of her virginitie evils, before our mes, and therewith to 
by stealth and unknowne to their parents, | create our sense, Had 1] beene clnefe af 
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fortuna wmisevas anvinins arte eias." 


Fortunes unhappre iH, 
We amplifie Ly skill, 


Humane wisdome doth foolishly seeke to 


The Kings of Persia called for their wives 
when they went to any solemne feast, 
when much drinking and wine began to 


heat them in good earnest, they sent then he 
no Chough to limite the same, 


to their chambers, seeing they could 


longer refrain, but must needs yeeld to! : 
of covenant agreed upon betweene them, finde 


sensualitie, lest they should be partakers 


their immoderate lust, and in their stead | 
sent for other women, whom this duty of: 
ALL pleasures , 
gratifications are not well placed in. 
Epaminondas had | 
caused a dissolute young man to be im-: 
prisoned: Peleapidas intreated him, that for | 
his sake he would set him at hiberuie, but. ees 
successe be not as Gallio’s was, who having 
“beene confined to the He of Lesbos, newes 
ceame to Rome that there he hved a merry 
‘hfe; and what the Senate had Jaid apon 
‘him for a punishment, redounded to his 
commodity | 


respect inight net concerne. 
ane 
all sorts of people. 


he refused him, and yeelded to free him at 
the request of an harlot of hus, which lke- 
wise sucd for his enlargement ; saying, it 
was a pratficavon due unto a Courtizan, 
and not to a Captaine. Sophocles being 
partner with Pericles in’ the Pretorship, 


seeing by chance a fare boy to passe ; 
“Oh what a beauteous boy goeth | 
“That, 
speech were more fitting another than a, 80" need 

whom fasting should procure 


by ; t 
yonder!" saith he to Perncles 
Pretor,”” answered Pericles, “who ought 
not only to have chaste hands, but also 
unpolluted ees.” Altius Verus the Empe- 


rour, his wife complaming that he followed | ; e 
drugs in other medicines, are of no effect to 
him) that takes them with appetite and 


the love of other women, answered, he (‘did 
it for conscience sake, for so much as 


marriage was a name of honour and dig-  P 
ceircumstinces fitting their operation, 


nity, and not of foolish and lascivious lust.” 
And our Ecclesiasticall Historie hath with 
honour preserved the memorie of that wife 


which sued to be devorced from her hus- - 
band, because she would not second and. 


consent to his over-insolent and lewde 
embracements. To conchide, there is po 
voluptuousnesse 3o just, wherein excesse and 
intemperance 16 not reproachfull unto us. 
But to speake in good sooth, is not a mana 
miserable creature ? 
his owne strength by his naturall condition, 
to taste one only compleate, entire and pure 
pleasure, but he laboreth by discourse to 


cut it off: he is not wretched enough, - : 7 
end their bioud might serve as a propttia- 


except by art and study he augment his 
miserie, 


He is scarce come to. 


“a faction, IT would have followed a more 
but | paturall course, which to say true, is both 
icommodions and sacred, and should) per- 


adventure have made my selle strong 
Although our 


spintuall and corporall Physitans: as by 


no way of recovene, nor remedies for’ dis- 
eases of body and minde, but by torment, 
griefe and paine, watching, fasting, haire- 
shirts, farre and solitarie exile, perpetuall 
frison, roddes and other afflictions, have 
therefore beene invented > But so, that they 
be truly afflictions, and that there be some 
stinging sharpnesse in them: And that the 


whereupon they agreed to 
revoke him home to his owne house and 
wife, strictly enjoyning him to keepe the 
same, thereby to accommodate their pun- 
ishment (o his sense and feeling, For he to 

health and a 
mernie heart, or he to whom poison should 


be more healthy than meat, it wonld be no 


longer a wholesome receipt, no more than 


pleasure. Hitternesse and difficulue are 
That 
nature which should take Keubarbe as 
familiar, shouwid no doubt corrupt the use of 
it; it must be a thing that hurts the 
stomacke, if it shal cure it: and here the 
common rile failes, that infirmities are 
cured by their contraries: for one iil cureth 


another, “This impression hath some refer- 


ence to this other so ancient, where some 
thinke they gratifie both heaven and earth 


by killing and massacring themselves, which 
was universally embraced in all religions 
Leven in our fathers age; Amurath at the 
taking of Isthmus, sacrificed six hundred 
young Griecians to his fathers soule 5 to the 
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gard of ours, it is a custome well nigh 
recelved everie where, All their idolles are 
sprinkled with humane bloud, not without 
divers examples of horrible crueltic. Some 
are burnt alive, and halfe roasted drawne 
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from the fire, that so they may pull out: 
their hearts and cutrails; othersome, yea: 
women, are fleade Aiea and with their 


yet-bleeding skins, t 
others. 
constant resolution, 


wy Invest and cover 


For these 


their sacrifice, and all of full glee, singing, 


and dancing with the rest, they present: 


themselves to the slaughter, ‘Che Ambas- 


sadours of the Kings of Mexico, in declar-! 
ing and magnifving the greatnesse of their 


Master to Fernando Corte, after they had 
told him that he hac dhirtie vassals, whereof 
each one was able to devie a hundred 
thousand combatants, and that he bad bis 


residence jn the fairest and stronpest Citic 


under heaven, added, moreover, that be had | 


hitic thousand to sactifice every veare : 
verily some affeme that they meamtaine 
contingall warres with certame 
neighbouring, Nations, not so much for the 
exercise and traincig of their youth, as that 


they may huve store of prisoners taken in- 


warre to supply cheie sacrifices. 
proviner 


In another 
, to welcome the said Cortez, they 
nee mea atone chip. Twill ted 
this one storte more > Same af thase peaple 
having beenc beaten by him, sent to know 
him, and to intreat han of fmendship. The 


messengers presented him with chree kinds . 


af presents, ta this manners! Lord, if thou 
he a fierce Goel, that lowest ta feed oa 
flesh and bBlowmd, here are five slives, ear 
them, and we will bring thee mrere sit Cia 
be apentiv mid God, here is incense and 
feathers s butif thou be a man, take these 


binds and fruits, that here we present and | 


offer unto thee,” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Of the Canidalies. 


T what time King Pirrhus came into 
Tealie, after he had survaid the mar- 
shailing of the Armie, which the 

Romans sent against him: ‘1 wot net, 
said he, ‘‘ what barbarous men these ate ' 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYES. 


And no lesse of examples of 
wretched - 
sacrifiable peaple, old imen, women and. 
children, some daies before, poe themselves | 
begeing their almes, for the offering of | 


mightie 
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So" said the Greecians of that which 
Flaminius sent into their countrie: And 
| Philip viewing from a Tower the order and 
i distribution of the Komaine camp, in his 
-kingdome under Publius Bad ere Galba, 
‘Loe how a man ought to take heed, lest 


i 
t 
t 


‘he over-weeningly follow vulgar opinions, 
which should be measured by the rule of 
reason, and net by the cominon report, 
have had long time dwelling with me a 
man, who for the space of ten or twelve 
yeares had dwelt in that other world, which 
In Our age was lately distovered in those 
‘parts where Villegaiznon first landed, and 
‘surnamed Antartike France. This dis- 
-coverte of so infinit and vast a countrie, 
-seemeth worthy great consideration. 1 wot 
/not whether Ecan warrant my selfe, that 
some other be not discovered hereafter, 
‘sithence so many worthy men, and better 
cdearned than we are, have so many ages 
heene deceived in this, | feare me our ies 
obe greater than cur bellies, and that we 
have more curiesttie than capacitie. We 
embrace all, but we fasten nothing but wind, 
Vato maketh Solon fo report that he had 
JJearn’t of te Priests of the Citic of Says in 
Eevpt that whilom, and before the generall 
Deluge, there was ao great Thind catled 
Adaints, situated atthe mouth of the strait 
of Gibraltar, which contained more firme 
land chan Affrike and Asia together. And 
that the kings of that countrie did not 
anly possesse that Hand, but had so farre 
entred inta the maine land, that of the 
bredth of Affrike, they held as farre as 
eKeypt; and of Europes length, as farre as 
Tuscame: and that they undertooke to 
invade Asia, and to subdue all the nations 
that contpasse the Mediterranean Sea, fo 
the gulfe of Mare-Maggiore [the Hack 
Seal, and to that end they traversed ail 
Spaine, France and Italie, so farre as Greees, 
‘where the Athemans made head against 
them; but that a while after, both the 
| Athenians themselves, and that great and, 
| were swallowed up by the Deluge. It is 
jvene likely this extreme ruine of waters 
j wrought strange alterations in the habita- 
tions of the earth: as some bold that the 
Sea hath divided Sicilie from Italie, 


Hee lea tt guandam, et vaste contulsa rasa 
_ Dissilaise forant, cim protinus atragne tells 
1 omar foret.® 
' Mex say, sometimes this land by that forsaken, 
. Aad that by this, were split, and ruine-shaken, 
Whereas ull then both lands as one were taken, 
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Cypres from Sufia, the Hand of Negroponte antiquitie, to which some will referre this 
from the maine Jand of Beotia, and in| discoverie, is in Aristotle (if at least that 
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by. the Sea, filling with mud and sand the 
chanels betweene them. 
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: shevidtepue din pains aplague remis 

Vicines wrtes adit, ef grave sentit aratrsuse," 

The fenne long barren, to be row'd in, now 

Both feeds the neighbour townes, and fecles the 
plow, 


But there igs no great apparence the 
sai’, Vand should be the new world we 
have lately discovered ; for it well-oigh 
touched Spaine, and mt were an incredible 
effect of inundation to have removed the 
same more than (welve hundred leagues, 
ax we see rt is, Besides, our moderne 
Navigations have now almost discovered 
that it is not an Hand, but rather firme 
land, and a continent, with the East Indias 
on one side, and the countries lying under 
the two Poles on the other; from which 
if it be divided, it is with so narrow 
a strait and intervail, that m no way de- 
serveth to be named an Hand: For, it 
seemeth there are certaine motions in these 
vast bodies, some natural, and other some 
febricitunt, as well as in ours. When | 
consider the impression my river of Dor- 
doigne worketh in my time, toward the 
right shoare of her descent, and how much 
it hath gained in twentie yeares, and how 
many foundations of divers houses it hath 
overwhelmed and violently carried away ; 1 
confesse it to be an extraordinane agita- 
tion : for, should italwairs keepe one course, 
or had it ever kept the same, the figure of 
the world had cre this beene overthrowne : | 
But they are subject to changes and altera- | 


tions. Sometimes they overflow and spread | 
themselves on one side, sometimes on 


another; and other times they contsine | 
themselves in their naturall beds or chanels, 
] speak not of sudden inundations, whereof 
we now treatthe causes. In Medoc alongst - 
the Sea-coast, my brother the Lord of | 
Arsacke, may see a towne of his buried | 
ander the sands, which the sea casteth up ; 
before it: The tops of some buidings are : 


‘Thal 
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where be reporteth that certaine Carthagi- 
nians having sailed athwart the Atlantike 
Sea, without the straw of Cibraltar, after 
long time, they at last discovered a great 
fert Hand, all replenished with goodly 
~woods, and watred with great and deepe 
(rivers, farre distant from al Jand, and that 
iboth they and others, allured by the 
!goodnes and fertility of the seile, went 
thither with their wives, children, and 
shousehotd, and there began to inhabit: and 
sete themselves. The Lords of Carthage 
Pseemp their countnie by Hite and little to 
che dispeopled, made a liuw ane expresse 
Cinhibinien, that upen paine of death no 
onore men should goe thither, and banished 
ball that were gone thither to dwell, fearing 
(as they sad) that in successe of time, they 
would so muloply ss they might one day 
mupplant them, and overthrow their owne 
‘estate, “VPhis narration of Aristotle hath no 
reference unto our new found countries, 
» This servant To had, was ao simple and 
lrough-hewen fellow: a candition fit. to 
iyeeld a true testimome, For, subtle people 
imay indeed marke more curiously, and 
Lobserve Uuings more exactly, but they aro. 
iphfie and plose them: and the better to 
iperswade, and make ther interpretations of 
amore validitie, they cannot chuse bat some- 
; What alter the stone. “They never represent 
things truly. but fashion and maske them 
! sceording tuthe visage they saw them in; 
hand fo purchase credit: to their pudpement, 
and ariw you om to beleove them, they 


Cr he ee 


commonly adorne, enlarge, vea, and 
hyperbolize Ube matter,  Wherem is re- 


quired cither a most sincere Reporter, or a 


‘man so simple, that be may have no inven. 


tion fo bud upon, and to pive a true like. 
unto false desiees, and be mot 
wedded to his owne will Such a one was 
my mnan; who besides his owne repre, 
hath many times shewed me divers Mariuiers 
and Merchants, whom hee had knowne im 
that voyage. So am T pleased with bis in 
formation, that | onever enquire what Caos. 


set to be discerned. His Rents and  mographers say of i. We had need of 
Demaines have beenc changed into barren ‘ Yopographers to make us particular narra- 
pastures, The inhabitants thereabouts ' tions of the places they have beene in. For 
affirme, that some yeares since, the Sea‘ some of them, if they have the advantage 
encrocheth so much upon them, that they ; of us, that they hive seene Palestine, will 
have lost foure leagues of firme land : These ‘challenge a privilege, to tli usnewes of all 
Sands are her fore-runners. And we see | the work) besides, P wonkd have every man 
Beat hillocks of gravell moving, which ; write what he knowes, and no more: not 
march halfe a league before it, and usurpe | only in that, Putin all other subjects. For 
Go the firme land. The other testimonie of :one may bave particular knowledye of the 
Pecineeeteeennaianesinin win te nema wtewennrwmnconnn | Rapture of one river, and experience of the 

* Hon. Art, Poet. ixv, 'qualine of one fountaine, that in other 
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things knowes no more than another man ; | 
who neverthelesse to publish this little | 
weantling, will undertake to write of all the | 
Physickes. From which vice proceed 
divers great inconveniences. Now (to! 
returne to my purpose) 1 finde (as farre as T° 
have beene informed) there is nothing is. 
that nation that is either barbarous or: 
savage, unless men call that barbarisme | 
which is not common to them. As indeed, : 
we have no other ayme of truth and reason, | 
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knowledge of it came no sooner to light, at 
what time there were men that better than 
we could have judged of it. | am sorie, 
Lyctrgus and Plato had it not: for me 
seemeth that what in those nations we see 
by experience, doth not only exceed all the 
pictures wherewith licentious Poesie hath 
oer imbeilished the golden age, and all 
wr quaint Inventons to faine a happy con- 
dition of man, but also the conception and 
desire of Philosophy. They could not 


than the example and Idea of the opinions | imagine a genuitie so pure and simple as 
and customes of the countrie we live in. | we see it by experience ; nor ever beleeve 
Hy + 6 ‘ ‘ . a . » 

There is ever perfect religion, perfeet | our secictiie might: be maintained with so 


palicie, perfect and compleat use of all /titde artand humane combination, Itis a 
things. They are even savage, as we call; nation, would I answer Mato, that hath no 


those fruits wilde which nature of her selfe kinde of trafike, no knowledge of Letters, 
and of ber ordinarie progresse hath pro- no intelligence of numbers, no name of 
dueed > whereas indeed, they are those ‘magistrate, nor of politike superioritie ; no 
which our selves have altered by our artif | use of service, of nches or of povertie ; no 
ciall devices, and diverted from their com- | contracts, no successions, no partitions, no 
mon order, we should rather terme savage. | occupation but idle ; no respect of kindred, 
In those are the truce and most profitable; but common, no apparell but naturall, no 
vertues, and naturall propertics most lively > manuring of lands, no use of wine, core, 
and vigorous, which in shee we have bas. or mettle, ‘The very words that) import 
tardized, applying them to the pleasure of lying, falshood. treason, — dissimulations, 
our corrupted taste. And if notwithstand- ° covetousnes, envie, detraction, and pardon, 
ing, an divers fruits of those countries that | were never heard of amongst them. How 
were never tilled, we shall finde that in dissonant would hee finde his imaginarie 
respect of ours they are mostexcelient, and) common wealth from this perfection? 

as deheate unto our taste, there is no reason, | Ales natura motes princnse dedst. 

art should gaine the punt of honour of our. NS tite at hii 

feat and puissant mother Nature, We | These manners did. devise. 

WAVE Be) much by our inventions surcharged ; Furthermore, they live in a country of so 
the: beauties and nches af her workes, that ' exceeding pleasant and temperate situation, 
we have altogether overchoaked her: 


: ; et thatas my testimonies have told me, it ts 
where ever ber purtie shineth, she makes | 


Wa RA Teealoue ealernrie nooie [ vene rare to see a sicke body amongst them ; 
a eae ath rivolous enterprises wonder- and they have further assured ime, they 
met OSs eee inever saw any man there either shaking 
Af wenreent dudera sponte snc mtelins, with the palsie, toothlesse, with eies drop- 
Nurgit ef tn sedis formesis arbutns antris, ang, or crooked and stooping through age. 
At volucres mudla dudcins arte canwal? Chey are seated alongst the $oR-COast, 
Ivies apring better of their owne accerd, lencompassed toward the land with buge 
U shaunted epots much fairer trees aftord. jand steepie mauntaines, having betweene 
Birds by no art much sweeter notes record. (both, a hundted leagues or thereabout of 
All our endeavour or wit cannot so much | open and champaine ground. ‘They have 
. pe represent is nest of his pie { Breat hasplee a s sty sell uatols that Atos 
indlet, its conufesturme, beautie, profit andi no resemblance at all with ours, and cat 
um, no northe web of a secly spider, All them = without any sawoes, or skill of 
things (saith Plato: are produced either by | Cookene, but plaine boiled or broiled, 
nature, by fortune, or by art. “The greatest | The first man that brought a bore thither, 
and fairest by one or other of the two first, j although he had in many other voyages 
the least and imperfect by the last. Those | conversed with them, bred so great a hor 
nations seeme therefore so barbarous unto ror in the land, that before they could take 
me, because they have reveived very little | notice of him. they slew him with arrowes. 
fashion from humane wit, and are vet nvere | Their buildings are very long, and pa to 
theie origanall naturaline, The lawes of | containe two of three hundred souls, 
nature doe yet command them which are! covered with barkes of great trees, fastned 
but bitte bastardized by ours, and that with in the ground at one end, enterlaced and 
such pantie, ag Lam sometimes gneved the | jovnedd close together by the tops, after Ure 
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manner of some of our Granges ; the cover. | Prophets and Priests which commonly abide 
ing whereof hangs downe to the ground, (in the mountaines, and very seldome shew 
and steadeth them as a flancke. Tpey ; themselves unto the people ; but when they 
have a kinde of wood so hard, that ryving ! come downe there isa great feast prepared, 
and cleaving the same, they make blades, | and a solemne assembly of mame towne. 
swords, and grid-irons to broile their. ships together (each Grange as [ have de- 
meat with. Their beds are of a kinde = scribed maketh a village, and they are about 
of cotten cloth, fastened to the house ia French league one trom another.) The 
reofe, as our ship-cabbanes : everie one | Prophet speakes to the people in publike, 
hath his severall cowch ; for the women lie; exhorting them to embrace vertue, and 
from their-husbands. They rise with the | follow their dutie, All their moral dis- 
Sunne, and feed for all day, as soone as they) cipline containeth but these two articles ; 
are up: and make no more meales after! firse an undismaied resolution to warre, 
that. They drinke not at meat, as Suidas} then an invialable affecuon to their wives. 
reporteth, of some other people of the Fast, | Hee doth also Prognosticate of things to 
which dranke after meales but drinke; come, and what successe they shall hope 
many times a day, and are much piven to! for in their enterprises > hee either per. 
pledge carowses, Their drinke ts mnade of | swadeth or disswadcth them from warre ; 
acertaine root, and of the colour of our, but af he chance to misse of his divination, 
Claret wines, which lasteth but two or three and that ito succeed otherwise than hee 
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daies ; they drinke it warme . It hath some- 
what a sharpe taste, wholesome for the 
stomack, nothing heady, but laxative for 
such as are not used unto it, vet verie 
yleasing to such as are accustomed unto it. 
Tn stead of bread, they use a certaine white 
composition, like unto Corianders confected. 
I have eaten some, the taste wherrof is 
somewhat sweet and wallowish, They 
spend the whele day in dancing, “Their 
young men poe a hunting after wilde beasts 
with bowes and arroes. Their women busic 
themselves therewhal st with warning of 
their drinke, which is their chiefesc office. 


‘foretold thom, if bes be taken, he is hewen 
Sn a thousand peeces, and condemned for 
‘a false Prophet. And therefore he that 
Shath once misreckoned himselfe is never 
Dseene againe, Divination os the gait. of 
“Gad; the abusing whereof should be a 
‘punishable imposture., When the Divines 
Vamongst the Scythlans had foretold an un. 
‘truth, they were couched along upon 
hurdles full of heath or brishwood, drawne 
iby oxen, and so manicled hand avd foot, 
pburaed to death, Those which manage 
Matters subject to the conduct of man's 
‘suthiciencie are excusable, although they 


Some of ther old voen, in the morning | shew the utmost of their shall, But thone 
before they gue to cating, preach in common ‘that gulland conicatch us with the assurance 
to all the household, walking from one end | of an extraordinarie facultie, and which is 
of the house to the other, repeating one: bevond our knowledge, ought to be double 
selfe-same sentence many umes, til he have ; punished 5 first because they performe not 
ended his turne (for their buildings are a‘the effect of their promise, then for the 
bundred paces in length) be commends but. rashnesse of therr imposture and unadviced- 
two things unto his auditorie, First, valour: nesse of their fraud. ‘They warre against 
against their enemies, then lovingnesse unio | the nations that he beyond their moun- 
their wives. ‘They never misse (for thei | taines, to which they po naked, having ao 
restraint) to puc men in minde of this dutie, | other weapons than bowes of wooddet 
that it is their wives which keepe their | swords, sharpe at one end, as our broaches 
drinke luke-warme and well-seasoned, The: are, Its an acmuirable thing to see: the 
forme of their beds, cords, swords blades, | constant resolution of their combats, which 
and woodden bracelets, wherewith they | never end but by effusion of bloud and 
cover their hand wnsts, when they fight, | murther : for they know not what feare*or 
and great Canes open at one end, by the; rowts are. Every Victor bongs home the 
sound of which they keepe time and cadence; bead of the enemie he hath slaine as a 
in their dancing, are in many places to be | Trophey of bis victorie, and fasteneth the 
seene, and namely in mine owne house. | same at the entrance of his dweiling place, 
They are shaven all over, much more close!) After they have long tine used and en. 
and cleaner than wee are, with no other, treated their prisoners well, and with all 
Razors than of wood of stone. They | commodities they can devise, he that is the 
beleeve their soules to be eternall, and) Master of them ; sommining a great as. 
those that have deserved well of their Gods i sembly of his accpuamtance ; tieth a corde 
to be placed in that part of heaven where ptoone of the pnsoners armes, by the end 
the Sunne riseth, and the cursed toward | whereof be holds him fast, with some 
the West in opposition. They have certaine ' dis 
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offend him, and giveth the other arme, | make use of it, be it for outward or inward 
bound in like manner, to the dearest friend | applications, But there was never any 
he hath, and both in the presence of all the | opinion found so unnaturall and immodest, 
assembly kill him with swords ; which done, | that would excuse treason, treacherie, dis- 
they roast and then cat him in common, | loyaltie, tyrannie, crueltie, and such like, 
and send some slices of him to such of their, which are our ordinarie faults. We may 
friends as are absent. I[t is not, as some | then well call them barbarous, in regard of 
imagine, to nourish themselves with it (as reasons rules, but not in respect of us that 
anciently the Scithians wont to doe), but | exceed them in all kinde of barbarisme, 
to represent an extreme and inexpiable | Their warres are noble and generows, and 
revenge. Which we prove thus; some of! have as much excuse and beautie as this 
them perceiving the Portugales, who had) humane infirmitie may admit: they 
confederated themselves with their adver-;ayme at nought so much, and have no 
saries, to use another kinde of death when: other foundation amongst them, but the 
they tooke them prisoners; which was, to; meere jelousie of vertue. They contend 
burie them up to the middle, and against! not for the gaining of new lands; for to 
the upper part of the body to shoot arrowes, | this day they yet enjoy that naturall ubertie 
and then being almost dead, to hang them i and fruitfulnesse, which without labouring 
up; they supposed, that these people of! toyle, doth in such plenteous abundance 
the other world (as they who had sowed ; furnish them with all necessary things, that 
the knowledge of many vices amongst their | they need not enlarge their limits. They 
neighbours, and were much more cunning | are yet in that happy estate as they desire 
in all kindes of evils and mischiefe than | no more than what their naturall necessities 
they) under-tooke not this manner of! direct them : whatsoever is beyond it, is to 
fevenge without cause, and that conse-/them superfluous. Those that are much 
quently it was more smartfull and cruell | about one age, doe generally enter-call one 
than theirs, and thereupon began to leave | another brethren, and such as are younger 
their old fashion to follow this. IT am not: they call children, and the aged are esteemed 
sorie we note the barbarous horror of such ! as fathers to all the rest. ‘These leave this 
an action, but grieved, that prying so | full possession of goods in common, and 
narrowly into their faults we are so blinded without division to their heires, without 
in ours. 1 thinke there is more barbarisme . other claim or tite but that which nature 
in eating men alive, then to feed upon them doth plainely impart unto all creatures, 
being dead; to mangle by tortures and! even as shee brings them into the world. 
torments a body full of lively sense, to roast | 1f their neighbours chance to come over 
him in peeces, to make dogges and swine | the mountaines to assaile or invade them, 
to gnaw and teare him in mamockes (as! and that they get the victorie over them, 
wee have not only read, but seene very!) the Victors conquest is glorie, and the 
lately, yea and in our owne memorie, not advantage to be and remaine superior in 
amongst ancient enemies, but our neigh-/ valour and vertue ; else have they nothing 
bours and fellow-citizens; and which is) to doe with the goods and spoyles of the 
worse, under pretence of pietie and religion) | vanquished, and so returne into their coun- 
than to roast and eat him after he is dead. (trie, where they neither want any necessarie 
Chrysippus and Zeno, arch-pillars of the! thing, nor lacke this great portion, to know 
Staicke sect, have supposed that it was no‘ how to enjoy their condition happily, and 
hurt at all in time of need, and to what! are contented with what nature affoordeth 
end soever, to make use of our carrion | them. So doe these when their tume con- 
bodies, and to feed upon them, as did our, meth. They require no other ransome of 
forefathers, who being besieged by Coesar | their prisoners, but an acknowledgement 
in the Citie of Alexia, resolved to sustaine | and confession that they are vanquished. 
the famine of the siege, with the bodies of ' And in a whole age, a man shall not finde 
old men, women, and other persons un- one that doth not rather embrace death, 


serviceable and unfit to fight. than either by word or countenance re- 
re ms tee : missely to yeeld one jot of an invincible 
[acreage hed msiniied ea erelrerne courage. There is none seene that would 
Gascoynes (on fame reports) not rather be slaine and devoured, than 

Liv'd with meats of such sorts. sue for life, or shew any feare: They use 


| their prisoners with all libertie, that they 
And Physitians feare not, in all kindes of may so much the more hold their lives 
compositions availefull to our health, to} deare and precious, and commonly enter- 
nnn ttm ei _ . ‘taine them with threats of future death, 
"Juv, Sad. xv. 93. ‘with the torments they shall endure, with 
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the preparatiqns intended for that pur- 
pose, with mangling and slicing of their 
members, and with the feast that shall 
be kept at their charge. All which is done, 
to wrest some remisse, and exact some faint- 
yeelding speech of submission from them, 
or to possesse them with a desire to escape 
or run away; that so they may have the 
advantage to have danted and made them 
afraid, and to have forced their constancie. 
For certainly true victorie consisteth in that 
only point. 
-Fictorta nudla est 
Ouadm qua confesses anime guogue subjugate 
Aastes 3 
No conquest such, as to suppresse 
Foes hearts, the conquest to confesse, 


The Hungarians, a most warre-like 
nation, were whilome wont to pursue their 
prey no Jonger than they had forced their 
enemie to yeeld unto their mercie. For, 
having wrested this confession from him, 
they set him at libertie without offence or 
ransome, except it were to make him 
sweare never after to beare armes against 
them. -Wee get many advantages of our 
enemies, that are but borrowed and not 
ours: Itis the qualitie of porterly-rascall, 
and not of vertue, to have stronger armes 
and sturdier legs : Disposition is a dead and 
corporall qualitie. It is a tricke of fortune 
to make our enemie stoope, and to bleare 
his eies with the Sunnes-lighe: It is a pranke 
of skill and knowledge to be cunning in the 
art of fencing, and which may happen unto 
a base and worthlesse man. The reputation 
and worth of a inan consisteth in his heart 
and will: therein consists true honour: 
Constancie is valuur, not of armes and legs, 
but of minde and courage ; it consisteth not 
in the spirit and courage of our horse, nor 
of our armes, but in ours. He that ob- 
stinately faileth in his courage, S? succiderit, 
de gens pugniat:* "Vt hee slip or fall, he fights 
upon his knee.’’ He that in danger of 
imminent death is no whit danted in his 
assurednesse; he that in yeelding up his 
ghost beholding his enemie with a scorne- 
full and fierce looke, he is vanquished, not 
by us, but by fortune: he is slaine, but not 
conquered. The most valiant are often the 
most unfortunate. So are there triumphant 
losses in envie of victories. Not those foure 
sister victories, the fairest that ever the 
Sanne beheld with his all-seeing ie, 
Salamis, of Platese, of Mycale, and of Sicilia, 
durst ever dare to oppose all their glorie 
together to the glorie of the King Leonidas 
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his discomfiture and of his men, at the 
passage of Thermopylze : what man did ever 
run with so glorious an envic or mare 
ambitious desire to the goale of a combat, 
than Captaine Ischolas to an evident losse 
and overthrow ? who so ingeniously or more 
politikely did ever assure himselfe of his 
welfare than he of his ruine?y He was 
appointed to defend a certaine passage of 
Peloponesus against the Arcadians, which 
finding himselfe altogether unable to per- 
forme, seeing the nature of the place and 
inequalitie of the forees, and resolving that 
whatsoever should present it selfe unto his 
enemie, must necessarily be utterly defeated: 
Qn the other side, deeming it unworthy 
both his vertue and magnanimitie, and the 
Lacedemonian name, to faile or faint in his 
charge, betweene these two extremities he 
resolved upon a meane and indifferent 
course, which was this, The youngest and 
best disposed of his troupe he reserved for 
éhe service and defence of their countrie, to 
which hee sent them backe ; and with those 
whose losse was least, and who might best 
be spared, he determined to maintaine that 
passage, and by their death to force the 
cnemie to purchase the entrance of ft as 
deare as possibly he could; as indeed it 
followed. For being suddenly enviranedd 
round by the Arcadians, Nie a great 
slaughter made of them, both himselfe and 
all his were put to the sword. {5s an 

‘Trophey assigned for conquerours that is 
not more duly due unte these conquered ? 
A true conquest respecteth rather an une 
danted resolution, an honourable end, than 
a faire escape, and the honour of vertue 
doth more consist In| combating than in 
beating, But to returne to our historie, 
these prisoners, howsoever they are dealt 
withall, are so farre from yeelding, that 
contraniwise during two or three moneths 
that they are kept, they ever carry a 
cheerefull countenance, and urge their 
keepers to hasten their triall, they out- 
ragiously defie and injure them. They 
upbraid them with their cowardlinesse, and 
with the number of battels they have lost 
againe theirs. I have a song made by a 
prisoner, wherein #5 this clause, '' Let them 
boldly come altogether, and flocke in mul- 
titudes, to feed on him ; for with him they 
j shall feed upon their fathers and grand- 
fathers, that heretofore have served his bod 


Of | for food and nourishment; These muscles,” 


[saith he, ‘‘this flesh, and these veines, are 
your owne ; fond men as you are, know you 
not that the substance of your forefathers 

| limbes is yet tied unto ours? Taste them 

well, for in them shall you finde ‘the relish 
of your owne flesh: An invention, that 
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hath no shew of barbarisme, Those that; 


paint them dying, and that represent this: 
action, when they are put to execution, 
delineate the prisoners spitting in their— 
executioners faces, and making mowes at 
them. Verily, so long as breath is in their: 
body they never cease to brave and defic 
them, both in speech and countenance. 
Surely, in respect of us these are very 
savage nen: for cither they must be so in > 
god sooth, or we must be so indeed: 
There is a wondrous distance betweene | 
their forme and ours, Their men have many 
wives, and by how much more they are - 
reputed valiant so much the greater is their. 
number, ‘Che manner and beautie of their 
marriages is wondrous strange and remark- 
able ; For, the same jealousie our wives have | 
to keepe us from the love and affection of 
other women, the same have theirs to pro- 
eure it. Being more carefull) for their 
husbands honour and content than of any 
thing else, they endevour and apply ah 
their industrie to have as many rivals as 
possibly they can, forasmuch as it is) a’ 
testimmonie Of ther husbands vertue, Our 
women would count ita wonder, but it is | 
not so: Tt 1s vertue properly Matrimonial, 
but of the highest kinde. And in the Bible, 
Lea, Rachell, Sara, and Jacobs wives 
brought their fairest maiden servants inte. 
their husbands beds. And Livia seconded 
the Justfall appetites of Augustus to her 

reat prejudice, And Stratonica, the wife of | 
ving } Motarus did not only bring the most 
beauteous chamber-maide that served her 
to her husbands bed, but very carefully 
brought up the children he begot on her, 
and by all possible meanes aided and 
furthered them to succeed in’ their fathers: 
royaltie, And least a man should thinke 
that all this is done by a simple and servile 
or awefull dutie unto theic custome, and by - 
the impression of their ancment customes | 
authoritie, without discourse or judgement, 
and because they are so blockish and dall- : 
spirited, Chat they can take no other resolu- | 
tian, it is not amisse we alleage some 
evidence of their sufficiencie. Resides what | 
L have said of one of their warlike songs, I 
have another amerous  canzonet, which 
beginneth in this sense > ‘' Adder stay, stay. 
good adder, that my sister may by the- 
pattterne of thy partie coloured coat drawe | 
the fashion and worke of a rich lace, for me 
to give unto my love; so may thy beautie, | 
thy nimblenesse or disposition be ever: 
weferred before all other serpents.” The 
first eauplet is the burthen of the song. T° 
um so conversant with Poesie that | may: 


Jidye this invention hath no barbarisme at! 
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Their language is a kinde of pleasant 
speech, and hath a pleasing sound, and 
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some affinide with the Greeke termina- 


tions. Three of that nation, ignorant how 
deare the knowledge of our corruptions will 
one day cost their repose, securitie, and 
happinesse, and how their ruine shall pro- 


ceed from this commerce, which I imagine its 


already well advanced (miserable as they 
are to have suffered themselves to be so 


-cosened by a desire of new-fangled novel- 


ties, and to have quit the calmenesse of their 
climate to come and see ours), were at 
Roane in the time of our late King Charles 
the ninth, who talked with them a great 
while. They were shewed our fashions, 


“our pompe, and the forme of a faire citie, 


afterward some demanded their advice, and 
would needs know of them what things of 
note apd admirable they had observed 


“amongst us: they answered three things, the 
ast of which T bave forgotten, and am very 


sorie for it, the other two T yet remember, 
They said, “First they found it very 
strange that so many tall men with long 
beards, strong and well armed, as it were 
about the Kings person [it is very likely 
they meant the Switzers of his guard) would 


submit themselves to obey a beardlesse 


childe, and that we did not rather chuse one 
amongst them to command the rest.” 
Secondly (they have a manner of phrase 
whereby they call men but a moytie one of 
another.) ‘They had perceived there 


were men amongst us full gorged with all 


sortes of commodities, and others which, 


~hunger-starved and bare with need and 
‘povertie, begged at their gates : and found 


it strange thesé moyties so needy could 
endure such oan injustice, and that they 


tooke not the others by the throate, or set 
‘fire on their houses. ” 


1 talked a good while 
with one of them, but [ had so bad an 
interpreter, who did so ill apprehend my 


Meaning, and who through his foolishnesse 


was so troubled to conceive my imagina- 
tions, that IT could draw no great matter 
from him. Touching that point, wherein | 
demanded of him what good he received by 


_the supenoritie he bad amongst his countrie- 


men (for he was a Captame and our Marri- 
ners called him King), he told me it was to 
march foremost in_any charge of warre: 
further, I asked hifh how many men did 


follow him, bee shewed me a distance of 
‘place, to signifie they were as many as 


might be contained in so much ground, 


“which I guessed to be about 4 or 5 thou- 


Sand men: moreover, | demanded if when 
warres were ended, all his authoritie expired; 
he answered, that hee had only this left 


all im it, but is altogether Anacreontike. f him, which was, that when he went of pro- 
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gresse, and visited the villages depending of events. For the people accustomed (o these 
him, the inhabitants prepared paths and | plausible arguments, and agreeing with his 
high-waies athwart the hedges of tpeir‘ tute, when eventa sort contrarie and dis- 
woods, for him to passe through at ease. advantageous to their expectation, they are 
All this is not verie ill; but what of that? in hazard to waver in their faith: As in the 
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They weare no kinde of breeches nor hosen. ; civil warres, wherin we are now for religions 
j Sake, those which got the advantage at the 
' conflict of Rochelubeille, making great joy 
Land bone-fires for that aceident, and usin 
(that fortune as an assured approbation o 
i their faction > when afterward they come to 
excuse their disaster of Mont-contour and 
(larnac, which are scourges and fatherly 
‘chastisements : if they bave not a people 
hawholy at their merey, they will easily make 
(him perceive what it is to take two kinds of 
corne out of one sacke > and from one and 
‘the same mouth to blow both hot and cold, 
It were better to entertaine it with the true 
foundations of ventie, Tt was a notable 
Sea battel which was lately grained against 
the Purkes under the condnet of Don Tohn 
of) Austrian Bat it hath pleased God to 
make us atotbher times both see and foele 
other such, to our neo small Josse and 
;detoment. Vo conechide, ois no ensie 
matter to reduce divine things unto our 
ballance, so they suffer no ampeachment : 
And he that would) yeeld a reason why 
'Arrius and Leo his Pope, chiefe Principals 
iand maine supparters of this heresic, died 
‘both at several tunes of sa semblable and 
iso strane deaths (fur being forced through 
ha violent belly-ach to poe fron their dis- 
‘putations to theirclose-stoale, both suddenly 
yveelded up their ghosts on then), and 
cxapeerate Chat divine vengeance by the 
circumstance of the place, might also adde 
othe death of Hehogabalus unto it, who 
likewise was Slaine upon aprivie, But what? 
Ireneus is found to be engaged in lke for- 
tune: Gods intent being to teach us that 
‘the good have some thing else to hope for, 
Sand the wicked somewhat clse to feare, than 
ithe good or bad fortune of thisworld: He 
imanageth and applicth them according to 
“his seeret: disposition > and depriveth us of 
ithe meanes thereby foolishly to make our 
webt. And those that according to 
taraane reason will thereby previile doe 
; but mocke themselves. They never give 
Fone touch of it, that they receive not two for 
fit, oS, Augustine giveth a notable triall of 
‘it upon his adversaries, It is a conflict no 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


That a man ought soberly to meddle with 
Judying of Divine Lawes, 


HINGS unknowne are the true scope 
of imposture and subject of Leger- 


demaine : forasmuch as strangenesse | 


it selfe doth first give credit unto matters, 


and not being subject to cur ordinane dis. : 
courses, they deprive us of meanes to with- - 


stand them. ‘lo this purpose, said T'lato, 


"it is an easier matter to please, speaking of | 


the nature of the Gods than of men: 


For the Auditors ignorance Jendts a faire : 
and large cariere, and free libertic, to the: 


handling of secret hidden matters. Whence 


it followeth that nothing is so firntiv beleeved | 
as that which a man knoweth least) nor! 
their. 


are there people more assured an 
reports than such as tell us fables, as 
Alchumists, Prognosticators, Fortune-tellers, 
Palmesters, Physitians, ad ceavay ome, and 
such bike.” “To which, if { durst, £ would 
foyne a rable of men that are ordinarie 
interpreters and controulers of Gods secret 


desseignes, presuming to finde out the | 
causes of every accident, and to pne into” 
the secrets of Gods divine will, the income: 


prehensjble motives of bis works. | And 
howbeit the continuall variene and 


cordance of events drive them from one 


camer to another, and from bast to West, | 
they will not leave to follow their bowle, : 


and with onesmall pensill drawe both white 
and blacke. ‘There is this commendable 


observance in a certaine Indian nation, who | 


if they chance ta be discomfited in any 
skirmish or battel, they publikely beg par- 


don of the Sunne, who is their God, as for: 


an unjust acon, referring their good or 
ili fortune to divine reason, submitting their 
judgement and discourses unto it. It suffiseth 
a Christian to beleeve that all things come 
from God, to receive them from hts divine 


dis- * 


— 


and inscrutable wisdome with thanksgiving, “more decided by the armes of memorie 
and in what manner soever they are sent i than by the weapons of reason. A man 
him, to take them in good part. But I) should be satisfied with the light which it 
Utterly disalow a common custome amongst | pleaseth the Sunne to communicate unto us 
us, which is to ground and establish our | by vertue of bis beames ; and he that shail 
religion upon the prosperitic of our inter- ihft up his cies to take a greater within hie 
prises. Our beleefe hath other sufficient ; body, let him not thinke i¢ strange if fora 
foundations, and need not be authorized by | reward of his over-weening and arrogancie 
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he loseth his sight. Quis hominum potest: Yet thinke I to have noted ‘some such like 


poterst cogt- 
! 


stive constlum Dei? aut quis 
fare, guid velit dominus?\ ''Whoamongst 
men can know Gods counsell, or who can 
thinke what God will doe?” 





| CHAPTER XXXIL 
To avoid Voluptuousnesse in regard of Life. 


HAVE noted the greatest part of ancient | 
opinions to agree in this: ‘That when: 


our life affords more evill than good, 


it is then time to die: and to preserve our 
ite to our torment and incommoditie, is to | 


spurre and shocke the very rules of nature : 
as say the old rules. 
H Gnv advrus 7 Oavecy evdatudvws.* 
Or hve without distresse, 
Or dae with happinesse, 
Kadir 1d Orjaney ots vBpew 10 Cyv heper.™ 
"Tis good fur them to die, 
Whom hfe brings infamie, 
Kpetogor ro ay One coriv, SH aGAtas.* 
“Ts better not to hee, 
Vhan wretchedly rot torive. 
But to drive off the contempt of death to 
buch a degree as to imploy it to distract 


and remove fumselfe from honours, riches, ; 


greatnesse, and other goods and favours, 


which wee call the goods of fortune: as if. 


reason had not cnough to doe to perswade 
us to forgee and leave them, without adding 


this new surcharge unto it, | had neither! 


seene the same commanded nor practised 
untill such tame as one place of Seneca came 
to my hands, wherein counselling Leucirus 


(a mano mightie and in great authoritie | 


about the kamperour} to change this volup- 
tuaus and pompous life, and to withdraw 
himselfe from this ambition of the world, 
to some solitarie, quiet, and philusephicall 
life: about which Lucilius aleaged some 
difficulties; My advice is” (saath he) ‘that 
either thou Jeave and quit that life, or chy 
life altogether: But I perswade thee to 
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‘thing amongst our owne people, but with 
' Christian moderation, Saint,Hilarie, Bishop 
, of Poitiers, a famous enemie of the Arrian 

heresie, bein 


in Syria, was advertised that 
! Abra. his only daughter, whom hee had left 
‘at home with her mother, was by the greatest 
Lords of the countne solicited and sued 
unto for marriage, as a damosell very well 
brought up, faire, rich, and in the prime of 
“her age: he writ unto her (as we see) that 
‘she should remove her affections from all 


the pleasures and advantages might be pre- 
‘sented her; for in his voyage he had found 
a greater and worthier match or husband 
of far higher power and magnificence, who 
should present and endow her with roabes 
sand jewels of unvaluable price. His pur- 
pose was to make her lose the appetite and 
‘use of worldly pleasures, and wholly to wed 
herunto God. ‘To which, deeming his daugh- 
iters death, the shortest and most assured 
‘way, he never ceased by vowes, prayers, 
“and orisons, humbly to beseech God to take 
‘her out of this world, and to call her to his 
/mercie, as it came to passe; for shee de- 
ceased soone after his returne, whereof he 
shewed manifest tokens of singular glad- 
nesse, ‘This man seemeth to endeere him- 
selfe above others, in that at first sight he 
‘gaddresseth himselfe to this meane, which 


eee eeperie oe 


(hey never embrace but subsidirily, and 
sithence it 18 towards his only daughter, 
| But I will not omit the successe of this storie, 
although it be not to my purpose. Sunt 
Hilaries wife, having understood by him 
how her daughters death succeeded with his 
intent and will, and bow much more happ' 

it was for her to be dislodged from out (his 
world than still to abide therein, conceived 
20 lively an apprehension of the eternall and 
heavenly blessednesse, that with importunate 
instancie she solicited her husband to doe 
eas much for her, And God, at their earnest 
ientreatie and joynt-common prayers, have 
| ing soone after taken her unto, himselfe, it 
, was a death embraced with singular and 


mutuall contentment to both. 


follow the gender way, and rather fo untie | 


than breake what thou hast so ill knit:) 


alwaies provided thou breake it, if thou | 


oe 


canst nol otherwise untie the same. 
8 no man so hase minded that loveth not 


There ; 


CHAPTER XXKIIL 


rather to fall once than ever to remaine in | 


feare of falling, I should have deemed 


That Fortune is oftentimes met withall in 


this counsell agreeing with the Stoickes | pursust of Reason, 

rudenes: But itis more strange it should be | eseauice . me ” 

borrowed of Epicurus, who to that purpose | HE inconstancie of Fortunes diverse 

writeth consonant to this unto Idomeneus. | wavering 35 ag een ere should 

eae erm oe ene ee present us with all sorts of visages. 
1 Gnom, Grec.@.. | Is there any action of justice more manifest 

*Sronmaus, Serow. cxil, | than this? Caesar Borgia, Duke of Vaienti- 


of 
Settee ty any 








1 Heese. ix. 13, 
# Jd. 
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(amid 


CHAP. XXXItL]} 
nois, having fesolved to poison Adrian, | towne, besieged without any batterie, fell 
Cardinall of Cornetto, with whom Pope | flat to the ground. She did altogether con- 
Alexander the sixth, his father, and he were ; trarie in our warres of Millane ; for, Ca 

(o sup that night in Vaticane, sent cerfaine | taine Rense, beleagring the Citie of Eronna 
bottles of empoysoned wine before, and gave | for us, and having caused a forcible mine 
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his butler great charge to have a speciall 
care of it, The Pope comming thither be- 
fore his sonne, and calling for some drinke, 
the butler supposing the wine had beene so 
carefully commended unto him for the 
goodnesse of it, immediately presented some 
unto the Pope, who whilest he was drinking 
his sonne came in, and neve: imagining his 


to be wrought under a great curtine of 
the walls, by force whereof, it being vio- 
lently flowne up from out the ground, did 
notwithstanding, whole and unbroken, 
fall so right into his foundation againe, that 
the besieged found no inconvenience at all 
by it. She sometimes playeth the Physitian, 
lason Phereus, being utterly forsaken of all 


bottles had beene toucht, tooke the cup and , Physitians, by reason of an impostume he 
pledged his father, so that the Pope died | had in his breast, and desirous to be rid of 
presently ; and the sonne, after he had long | it, though it were by death, as one of the 
time beene tormented with sicknesse, re-! forlorne hope, rusht into a battel amongst 
covered to another worse fortune. It som- | the thickest throng of his enemies, where he 
times seemeth that when we least think on) was so righty wounded acrosse the body, 
her, shee is pleased to sport with us, The | that his impostume brake, and he was cured. 
Lord of Estrée, then guiden to the Lord of | Did shee not exceed the Painter Protogenes 
Vandosme, and the Lord of Liques, Liev- ‘in the skill of his trade? who having per- 


tenant to the Duke of Ascot, both servants efected the image of a wearie and 
to the Lord of Foungueselles sister, albeit of |} dog, and in all parts over-tired, to 


contrarie factions (as it hapneth among 
neigbouring bordurers) the Lord of Liques 
got her to wife: But evenupon his wedding 
day, and which is worse, before his going to 
bed, the bridegroome desiring to breake a 
staffe in favour of his new Bride and Mistns, 
went out to skirmish neere to Saint Omer, 
where the Lord of Estrée, being the stronger, 
tooke him prisoner, and to endeare his 
advantage, the Lady her selfe was faine, 


- | addresse and correct our counsels ? 


Canjugis ante coacta nowt dimittere collum, 
ack wericns wna atgue adtera vursns Ayes, 
Noctthus tn longis aviduer saturasset amorem,| 
Her new feeres necke forced was she to forgue, 
Ere winters one and two returning slue, 

In long nights had ful-fil’d 

Her love so cager wil'd, 


in courtesic, to sue unto him for the deliverie 
of his prisoner, which he granted; the 
French Nobilitie never refusing Ladies any 
kindnesse. Seemeth she not to be a right 
artist ? Constantine, the sonne of Helen, 
founded the Empire of Constantinople, and 
80, Many ages after, Constantine the sonne 
of Helen ended the same. She is some- 
times pleased to envie our miracles: we 
hold an opinion, that King Clovis besieging 
Angoulesme, the wals by a divine favour fell 
of themselves. And Bouchet borroweth of 
some author, that King Robert beleagring 
a Citie, and having secretly staine away 
fram. the siege to Orleans, there to solem- 
Kize the feasts of Saint Aignan, as he was 
in his earnest devotion, upon a certaine 
passage of the Masse, the walles of the 
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CaTUl, Eleg. iv, 85. 








panting 
1s Con- 
‘tent, but being unable, as he desired, lively 
to represent the drivel or slaver of his mouth, 
ivexed against his owne worke, took his 
/spunge, and, moist as it was with divers 
colours, threw it at the picture, with pur- 
-pose to blot and deface all hee had done, 
‘fortune did su fitly and rightly carrie the 
, same towards the dogs chaps that there it 
/periectly finished what his art could never 
hattaine unto, Doth she not sometimes 
Isabell 
i Queene of England, being to repasse from 
Zeland into her Kingdome with an armie, 
in favour of her sonne against her husband, 
had utterly beene cast away had she come 
hunto the port intended, belng there ex- 
i pected by her enemies ; but fortune, against 
jher will, brought her to another place, 
i where shee safely landed, And that ancient 
: fellow, who, hurling a stone at a dog, misst 
i him, and there withall hit and slew his step- 
‘dame, had she not reason to pronounce this 
verse, 

Tavrouaray naw KadAiw Bovdeverat, 

Chance of it self, than wee, 
Doth better say and sce ? 


Fortune hath better advice than wee, 
-Tcetes had practised and suborned two 
isouidiers to kill Timoleon, then residing at 
| Adrane in Sicily. They appointed a time to 
‘doe, as he shouid be assisting at some 
' sacrifice ; and seattcring themselves amongst 
‘the multitude, as they were winking one 
‘upon another, to shew how they had a verie 
‘fit opportunitie to doe the deed, loe here a 
third. man, that with a huge blow of a sword 
: sttiketh one of them over the head, and fels 
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him dead to the ground and so runs away. | by some officer appointed for that purpose : 
His feliow, supposing himselfe discovered | As, for example, if one have pearls to sell, 
and undone, runs to the altar, suing for sanc- | he should say, I secke to sell some pearls: 
fuarie, with promise to confesse the truth ; | and’ another, I seeke to buy some pearb. 
even as he was declaring the conspiracie, | Such a man would faine have companie to 
behold the third man, who had likewise | travell to Paris ; such a one enquireth for a 
beene taken, whom as a murtherer the people | servant of this or that qualitie ; such a one 
tugged and haled through the throng toward | secketh for a master, another a workman ; 
“Timoleon and the chiefest of the assembly, | some this, some that; every man as he 
where he hambly calleth for mercy, alleag-' needed. And it seemeth that this meanes of 
ing that he had justly murthered the mur- | enter-warning one another would bring no- 
therer of his father, wham his good chance. small commoditie into common commerce 
was to finde there, averring by good wit- and societic ; for there are ever conditions 
nesses before them all, that in the Cite! that enter-seecke one another, and because 
of the Leontines, his father had beene pro- i they understand not one another, they leave 
dituriously slaine by him on whom be had | men in great necessities. I understand, to 
now revenged himselfe. In meede whereof, (the infamous reproach of our age, that even 
heeause lie had been so fortunate (in seek- |! in our sight two most excellent men in know- 
ing to right his fathers untimely death) to! ledge having miserably perished for want of 
save the common father of the Sicilians | foad and other necessaries: Lilius Gregorius 
from so imminent a danger, he had ten! Giraldus in ltaly, and Scbastianus Castalio 
Attike mines awarded bin.  “Tids Fortune | in Germanie. And I verily beleeve there are 
in her directions exceedeth all the rules of many thousands who, had they knowne or 
humane wisdom. But to conclude . is not: understcod their wants, would either have 
an expresse application of her favour, good- | sent for them, and with large stipends enter- 
nesse, and singular pictie manifestly dis-/ tained them, or would have convaid them 
covered in this action? Jgnatius, the Father | succour, where ever they had beene. The 
and the Sonne, both banished by pro-, world is not so generally corrupted but I 
scription by the ‘Trinmvirs of Rome, re-: know some that would earnestly wish, and 
solved on this generous act, to yeeld their) with harty affections desire, the goods which 
lives one into anothers hands, and thereby | their forefathers have left them, might, so 
frustrate the ‘Tyrants cruelty. “Vhey furiously, long as it shall please fortune they may 
with ther keene rapiers drawne, ran one enpey dem, be a ae for the reliefe of 
against anouser: Fortune so directed their. rare and supply of excellent mens neces- 
points that cach received his mortall stroke ¢ site, and such as for any kind of worth and 
adding to the honour of seld-seene an) vertue are remarkable > many of which ate 
amity, Chat they had just so much strength | daily seene to be pursued by il fortune even 
left them to draw their armed and bloudy to the utmost extyemitie, and that would 
hands from out their goared wounds, in, (ike such order for them, as, had they not 
that plight so fast to embrace and so their ease and content, it might only be 
hard to chispe one another, that the bang- imputed to their want of reason or lacke of 
men were foreed, atone stroke and together, discretion. In this economicke or hous- 
to cut off both theit heads ; leaving their: hold order, my father had this order, which 
bodies for ever Ged in so honourable a knot, | | can commend, but no way follow: which 
and their wounds so jovned, that they was, that besides the day-booke of house- 
lovingly drew and suckt cach others bloud, | hald affaires, wherein are registred at least 
breath, and life. ‘expenses, paiments, gifts, bargains and 
‘sales, Chat require not a Notaries hand to 
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para ‘them, which booke a receiver had the kee 
oe aae a Meares ing of: he appointed another journall-boo c 
CHAPTER XXXIV, ‘to one of bis servants, who was his clerke, 
Of a defect im our Policies, i wherein he should insert and orderly set 


‘downe all accidents worthy of the noting, 

LAY whilome father, a man who had and day by day register the memories of the 

f no helpe but fram expenence and histone of his house: a thing very pleasant 

his owne nature, yet of an un- to read when time began to weare out the 

spotted judgement, hath heretofore told me, | remembrance of them, and fit for us to passe 
that he much desired to bring in this custome, | the time withall, and to resolve some doubts : 
which is, that in all cities there should be a when such a worke was begun, when ended, 
certaine appointed place to which, whoso- |) what way or course was taken, what acci- 
ever should have need of any thing, might. dents hapned, bow long it continued ; all 
come and cause his business to be registerud our voyages, where, and how loag we were 


CHAP. XXXv.] THE FIRST BROOKE. 


from home ; our marriages, who died, and | cloaths, some are found situated under the 
when ; the receiving of good or bad udings, | same heaven, and chmate or parallel, 
who came, who went, changing or remoying | that we are in, and more cold and sharper 
of household officers, taking of new or dis-/ than ours. Moreover, the tenderest parts 
charging of old Servants, and such hke! of us are ever bare and naked, as our 
matters, An ancient custome, and which T! cyes, face, mouth, nose, and eares : and 
would have all men use and bring into! our country swaines (as onr forefathers 
fashion againe in Cheir several homies : and | wont) most of them at this civ goo bare- 
I repent my selfe I have so foolishly ne- | breasted downe to the navill, Had we 
giected the same. beene borne necting’ petti-couts and 

ibreeches, there is mo doubt but Nature 
would bave armed that which she hath 
left to the batteries of seasons aud furie of 








CHAPTER XXXV, wethers with some thicker shin or hide, as 

shee hath done our fingers ends and the 
ve ; . t : 2 ; : 

Of the use af Apparel, ; sales of our feet, Why seemes this bard 


= capparell and that of one of my countne- 
newds farce some of chistomes con- | 


tradictions, so carefully bath she 
barred all our entrances. J was devieing in} 
this chil-cold season whether the fashion of | die Wigeeea tac, as - eee ail 
wep PA de , " hs . j e ; 4 hed 
sea cusfonie fareed by “hot teanpeniture po : 4 a 
a Renata sania! a in eo vations sake?” a certaine man dennaded 
Moores, or whether it be ian original ‘in of one of our toying rogues whone ia the 
ner of mankind. Men of understanding, j Heep of frosty W Miter He Siw wandering: up 
Fea siviuicly docu WalsGei Or La RENAE and downe with nothing buat bis shirt about 
I ae ae see neat jbo, and: vet as bothe and lusty as another 
i 
} 
y 
\ 


BURP tto be beheved ? Betweene my fashion oe 
“ HATSOEVER Tayme at, TE omuse 12 be Deleved 2) Betweene my fas ; 
j 


clownes, [oo tind much more difference bes 
tweene hin and ome than betweene his 
fashion and that of aoaan whe is cloathed 


eaven (as saith the Holy Writ} is sabjec : 
vaca Siac eee a ae like that keepes bimselle muffled and wrapt an 
considerations where natural inane are io 1 WErine furres upto tie cares, how he could 
TA HEED vtSy WAR Lame © e Wh, tee “4 ‘ 
ieee : : Jdhaeve petieinees to pros OU have ; OHA, 
be distinguished from these invented bv: ne yee He as “d md ie ye a 
Iman, fo have recourse (fo the yeperall (good Sir (answered he) oe ae 
: Vhe frahans 


yolicie of the world, where nothing thot hare? Emagine Tam all face." 
ee ars ' eh ne tepart Gis faras Dretmember) of th Puke ot 
is counterfer can be admitted Now, allo ye Pee ow AY as 
Henik: Leia beaut ern ed eeathene Vierence his fool, who when his Lord asked 
| cry : i pb 7m . . ’ te rouge a ’ ’ “¢* i , é 
vag a nee ee a him how, berg so ehad, be could endtre 
with all necessaries to maimtaine this bein. 4 ele Wow, Seeks Pn ' 
ee ree eee dae ta yO othe cold, whieh he dardlv was able to doe 
it is not tu be imagined that we alone 7. eis ae mar ee nee 
; ae Shuimsclfe > to whem the foole replied: 
should be produced ing a defective and cay ee eta om os ; 
indigent estate. vea, and jn seh A one’ Master, use bat my receipt, and put all the 
Sa Te "a, AM UD ak hie . 
wigs Eee Mabe beens dloaths you have upon you, as TP dog ail 
as cannot be maintained without formonm 7” std fone. A, ee 
; en | . omnine ; vou shall feele no mere cold chan | 
helpe, My opinion os, that even as alle a sbi caicuae tigate (a Andes uate we 
ee ad ene . dae rag Miiseipiesa, even ip his eldest 
plants, trees, living creatures, and what- tye iC NG? SO -EanGe eh tas 
soever hath life, is naturally seene furnished | . : a 


a ae ~starmie, or sharoe wether, could never be 
with sufficient furniture to defend it selie | Rihana eine era Kee dicit 
from the injure of all wethers : ahha re - Pate tak ae 


wert oalwoues bereheaded. “The like mm re- 
Profteredgue fere ves ones, aut corto samt, i ported of the dunperor Severus. In the 

+ dhnet wetd, ant conchis, ant cactes, mad cortice SS hattles that past betweene the Paypenins 
sect) j andl the Persiitns, Herodotus saith, that 
Therefore all things almost we cover'd marke, (both hinwelfe and divers others tohe 
Wah hide, or huirc, or shels, or brawne, of i special notice that of such as lay slaine 
barke. fon the ground the Egypuans seuly were 
Even s0 were we. Bot as those who by | without comparison much barder than 
an artificiail light extinguish the bright- | the Persians: by reason that these ko ever 
nesse of the day, we have quenched our} with their heads coveres} with cos and 
Proper means by such as we have bur. viurbants, and those from their infancie ever 
rowed, And wee may cusdy discerne ; shaven and bareheaded. And King Age- 
that only custome makes that seeme inv viaus, even in uy decrepit age, was over 
possible unio us which i not so: For of | Went fo weare his cloaths both Winter and 
those nations that have no knowledge of | Summer alike. Suetonius affirmeth rhat 
Castar dad ever march foreniost before his 

thee. b av. 32. troupes, and most commanly bare-headed, 
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and on foot, whether the sunne shone or it- The Romanes suffered a great disadvantage 
rained. ‘The like is reported of Hanniball, | in the fight they had with the Carthaginians 
: ‘neere unto Placentia, for so much as they 
{went to their charge with their blood con- 
‘gealed and limbes benummed, through 
‘extreme cold: whereas Hanniball had 
i caused many fires to be made through-out 
A Venetian that hath long dwelt amongst | his campc, to warme his souldiers by, and a 
them, and why is but lately returned thence,  quantitie of oile to be distributed amongst 
writeth, that ia the Kingdome of Pegu, both ‘them, that therewith annointing themselves, 
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fam werlice ude, 

Excipere insanos nbres, carligue ruinam a 
Bare-headed then he did endure 

Heav'ne ruine and mad-raging showre, 


amerand women, having all other parts clad, 
goe ever bare-footed, yea, and on bhorse-: 
backe also, And Plato for the better health | 
and preservation of the body doth earnestly . 
perswade that no man should ever give the | 
feet and the head other cover than Nature , 
hath allotted them. He whom the Polo- | 
niang chuse for their King, next to ours: 
who may worthily be esteemed one of the 
greatest Princes of our age, doth never. 
weare gloves, nor what wether soever it be, | 
Winter or summer, other bonnet abroad than 
in the warme horse. As f carmot endure to" 
goe unbuttaned or untrussed, so the bus- 
band-men neqgrhbouring about me would: 
be andl feele dhenisedves as fettered or hand-- 
betnd with yoing sa. Varro is of opinion. . 
that when we were appointed to stand bare 
headed before the gods or in presence of 
the Magistrates, iOwas rather done for our 
health. and to enure and arme us against | 
injuries of the wether, Chan in respect of 
reverence, And since we are aie of 
cold, and are French-mwen, accustomed so. 
stranpely tO array our selves imo party. | 
coloured sutes (not 1, becnuse I Salasine: 
weary any other than blacke or white, in’ 
imitation of my father), let us adde this’ 
one thing more, which Captaine Martyn . 
du Bellay relateth in the voyage of Luxem- | 
burg, where he saith to have seene so hard - 
frosts, that dieir munitiou-wines were faine | 
to be cut and broken with hatchets and | 
wedges, and shared unto the souldiers by | 
weight, which they carried away in baskets ; | 
and Ovid, 
NMadidgur consistant forma servantia torte 
Pisa, rec Aanata mers: sed data frusta dtbunt? 
ae wiies, Ql keeping forme of caske, stand 
Taal, 
Nat gulps, but gobbets ef dheir wine they taste. 


The frosts are s0 hard and sharpe in the - 
emboguing of the Meotis fennes, that in 
the very place where Mithridates Lieutenant 
had delivered a battel to his enemics, on 
hanl ground and drie-footed, and there’ 
defeated them, the next summer he there 
obtained another sea-battel against them. , 
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they might make their sinewes more supple 


and nimble, and harden their pores against 
the bitter blasts of cold wind which then 
Liew, and nipping piercing of the ayre. The 
Gravcians retreat from Babilon into their 
countrie is renowned by reason of the many 
difficulties and encombrances they en- 
countred withall, and were to surmount: 
whereof this was one, that in the mtaun- 
taines of Armenia, being surprised and 
encircled with so horrible and great 
quantitie of snow, that they lost both the 
knowledve of the countne and the wayes;: 


wherewith they were so straitly beset that they 


capunued a day and a nicht without eating 
or drinking ; and most of their horses and 
eattell died > of their men a great number 
also deceased ; many with the plictering 
and whitenesse of the snow were stricken 
lninde ¢ divers through the extremitie were 
famed, and their mbes shrunken up ; many 
starke stiffe and frozen with colde, although 
their senses were vet whole. Alexander 
saw a onanon where in winter they burie 
their fruit-bearing trees under the ground, 
to defend them from the frost: a thing 
niso used amongst some of our neighbours. 
Touching the subject of apparel], ‘the 
King of Mexico was wont to change and 
shift his clothes foure times a day, and never 
wore them againe, employing his leavings 
and cast-sutes for his continuall liberaliues 
and rewards ; as also neither pot nor dish, 
nor any implement of his kitchen or table 
were twice brought before him. 


CHAPTER XXKVI 
Of Cato the younger, 


AM not possessed with this common 
errour, to judge of others according to 
what Lam my selfe. | arm easie to 

beleeve things differing from my selfe. 
Though I be engaged to one forme, I doe 
not te the world unto it, as every man 
dothy And I beleeve and conceive a 
thousand manners of life, contrarie to the 
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common sort? I more easily 


pipeon sees 


reeeive difference than resemblance in us. | 


I discharge as much as a man will, another 
being of my conditions and principles, and 
siraply consider of it in my selfe without 
relation, framing it upon its owne modell. 


Though my selfe be not continent, yet doe: 


I sincerely commend and allow the con- 


tinencie of the Capuchins and Theatines, © 


and highly praise their course of life. 1 
doe by rmagination insinuate my selfe into 


their place : and by how much more they bee | 


other than my selfe, so much the more doe 
I love and honour him. I would gladly 
have every man judged apart, and not be 
drawne my selfe in consequence of others 
examples. My weaknesse doth no way 
alter the opinions | should have of the 
force and vigor of those that deserve it. 
Swat, gui nthil suiadent, yuam yuod se 
teritire posse confidant >  Vhere be such as 
advise to nothing but what they trust them- 


THE FIRST BOOKE, 
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admit and 


105 
_ Greecians under Pausanias gained of Mar 
donius and the }ersians, the victors follow- 
ing their custome, comming to share the 
giorie and prise of the victorie betweene 
them, ascribed the pre-cxcellencie of valor 
in that conflict to the Spartane nation, 
The Spartanes, impartiall Judges of vertue, 
when they came fo decide (ao what par- 
ticular man of their countrie the honour to 
have done best in that day should of right 
belong, they found that Aristodemus had 
most couragiously eugaged and hazarded 
himselfe: Yet gave him not the prise of 
honour of it, because his vertue had beene 
therunto incited by an earnest desire to 
purge himselfe from) the reproch and 
infamie which hee had incurred in the action 
at Phervopyles, and from all daring ambi- 
thon to die couragiously, thereby to warrant 
his former imputation, Our jadgements 
are vet sicke, and follow the depravations 
of our customes, Ll sce the greatest part of 


selves can imitate.” Crawling on the face of eour spirits to affect wit, and to shew them- 


the earth, I cease not to marke, even into the 
clouds, in the imitable heig hit of some heroicke 
minds, It is much for meto have a formal! 
and prescnipt judgement, if the eflects bee 
not so, and at least to maintaine the chiefe 
part exempted from corruption, — It 


is 


something to have a goud minde, when my. 
The age we live in (at: 
least our climate) is so dull and leaden, | 
that not only the execution, but the very | 


forces faile me. 


imagination of vertue is farre to seeke, and 
seemmes tO be no other thing than a College 
supposition and a gibrish word, 

. vartutem verba putant, ut 
Locum ligua:3 


Vertue seemes words to these, 
As trees are wood, or woods are trees, 





Oust vereri deberent, etiam sf percipere 
non possent:* "Which yet they should reve- 


rence, though they could not reach unto.” 


it is an eare-ring or pendant to hang ina 
cabinet, or at the tongues end, as well as at 
an eare for an ornament. There are no 
more vertuous actions knowne; those that 


beare a shew of vertue have no essence of | 
it: for profit, glorie, custome, feare, and’ 
other like strange causes direct us to pro- | 


duce them. Justice, valour, integritie, 
which we then exercise, may by others con- 
sideration, and by the countenance they 
poblikely beare, be termed so : but with the 
true workman it is no vertue at all 
is another end proposed ; another efficient 
cause. Vertue alloweth of nothing but 
what is done by her, and for her alone. 


In that great battell at Potidasa which the 


1 Cic, Orat. ad Br. 
Cig, Tase. Ou. ¥. 2, 


There: 


“® Hor, Epist, vis i. gt. 


selves ingenious, by obscuring and detract- 
ing from the glorie of fansous and general 
anaent actions, giving them some base and 
milicious interpretation, fondly and envi- 
ously charging them with vaine causes and 
frivolous occasions, A subtul invention no 
doubt. Let any man present me with the 
most excellent and blamelesse action, and 
T will oppose it with fiffie vicious and bad 
intentions, all which shall carrie a face of 
‘Vikeh-hood. God knowes (to him that will 
extend them) what diversitie of images our 
internal will doth suffer: They dee not 
80 maliclously as groscly and rudely ende- 
‘vour to be ingenious with all their railing 
and detraction. The same paine a man 
‘taketh to detract from these noble and 
‘famous names, and the verie same hbertie 
would fas willingly take to iend them my 
shoulders to extol) and magnifie them, [ 
would endevour to charge these rare and 
choise figures, selected by the consent of wise 
men for the worlds example, as much and 
as high as my invention would give me 
leave with honour, in a plausible interpreta- 
tion and favourable circumstance. And a 
man must thinke that the diligent labours of 
our invention are farre beyond their merit. 
It is the part of honest minded men to 
pourtray vertue as faire as possible faire 
may be. A thing which would no whit be 
-mis-seeming or undecent, if passion should 
transport as to the favour and pursuit of so 
sacred formes, what these doc contrarie, the 
either doeit through malice or knaverie, with 
purpose to reduce and sute their beleefe to 
their capacitic, whereof 1 lately spake; or 
rather, as I thinke, because their sight is not 
‘of sufficient power or clearnes, nor addressed 
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-t8 conecive or apprehend the farre-shining 
brightnes of vertue in naturall and genuine . 
puritie : as Platarke saith, that in his ume. 
some imputed the cause of Cato the. 
youngers death to the feare he had con- 
ceived of Cesar: whereat be hath some 
reason to be moved > by which a man may 
judge how much more he would have beene 
offended with those that have ascribed the 
famine unto ambition. Oh foolish people ! 
Hee would no doubt have performed a 
faire action, so generous and so just, rather | 
with ignominie than for glorie, This man_ 
was truly a patterne, whom nature chose to_ 
shew how farre humane vertue may reach, 
and mans constancie attaine unto. But my 
purpose is not here to treat this rich argu- 
ment: I will only confront together the say- | 
ings of five Latin Poets upon Catoes com- 
mendations, and for the interest of Cato, 
and by incidencie for theirs also. Now 
ought a gentleman, well-bred, in respect of 
others, finde the two former somewhat * 
languishing ; the third more vigorous, but 
suppressed hy the extravagancie of force. 
He will jadge there were yet place fur one 
or two degrees of invention, to reach unto 
the fourth, ino consideration of which he 
will through adoration yovne hands for the 
last (yet first in some degree and space, but: 
which space he will sweare can by na 
humane si be filled up bre will be mitch 
amared, he will be much amated. Loe 
here are wonders, we have more Poets than 
judges and interpreters of poesie. It is an 
easier matter to frame at than to know it: 
Being base and humble, it may be iidied | 
by the precepts and art of it: Bot the 
rood and loftie, the supreme and divine, 
is beyond rules and ahove reason, Who-. 
soever dsscerneth her beaune, with a con- | 
stant, quicke-seemp, and setled looke, be | 
can HO more see and comprehend the same | 
than the splendor of a Uphtning flash It. 
hath no communitie with our judgement: | 
bat ransacketh and ravisheth the same. 
The fune which prickes and moves him that 
ean penetrate her, doth abo stncke and: 
wound a third man, if he heare it either! 
handled or recite? as the adamant stone 
drawes not only a needle, bat infuseth some. 
of her faculue in the same to draw others - 
Aml if is more apparently seene in Cheaters, 
that the sacret iaspiration of the Muses, 
having first stim up the Poet with a hinde 
of agitation unto choler, unto griefe, unto: 
hatred, wea and bevond himselfe. whither | 
nnd howsoever they please, doth also by the : 
Poet strike and enter into the Actor, and. 
consequently by the Actora whole auditore 
or mvulitiude, tis the ligament of our. 
senses depending one of another. Even 
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from my infancie Poesie hath had the 
verine to transplerce and transport me. 
Hut hat lively and feeling-moving that 
is naturally in me have diversly beene 


handied, by the diversitie of formes, not so 


much higher or lower (for they were ever 
the highest in every kind) as different in 
colour. First a blithe and ingenious fluiditie, 
then a quaint-wittie and loftie conceit. To 
conclude, a npe and constant force. Ovid, 
Lucan, and Virgil will better declare it. Bat 
here our Gallants are in their full canere. 
St Cate dum witit sane vol Corsave major’ 
Let Cato Junior, while he 
doth hve, greater than Caesar be. 
Saith one. 
ef invicta devictd morte Catonem :* 
Cato unconquered, death being vanqinshed, 
Saith another: And the third, speaking of 
the civil warres betweene Cesar and 
Pompey 





Mictriv causa Dits placatt, sed victa Cateni§ 
The cause that overcame with Gods was greater: 
aut the cause avercome pleased Cato better. 
And the fourth upon Casars commenda- 
Cans: 
Flt can fet terrecrsam sredoite ft, 
Peter atrscem antncene Catouss 4 
Of all the earth all parts inthralled, 
Catoes munde only unappalled. 
And the harps-master, after he hath in- 
stalled the names of the greatest Romans 
in his pieture, endeth thus : 
commen Heys daniow sure Cafenesn.> 
Chiefe justice Cata doe decree 
Lawes that for raghteous soules should be. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


How we weepe and laugh at one selfe-same 
thing. 

XP HEN we reade in Histories,* that 

; Anugonus was highly displeased 

with his sonne, at what time he 


presented unto him the head of King 
Picrt as fis enemie, staine but a litle before 


in fight against him; which he no sooner 


saw but he burst foorth a weeping: And 
that Kenate Duke of Loraine wept for the 
death of Charles Duke of Burgundic, whom 
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hee had eftsoqnes discomfited, and was us. 


an assistant mourner at his funeralls: And 
that in the battel of Auroy (which the 
Earl of Montfort had gained againg the 
faction of Charles de Blois, for the Dutchy 


of Britanie) the victorious conqueror met. 


with the bodte of his enemie deceased, 
mourned very grievously for him; a man 
must not suddenly earcluime, 

E cast avves che Pasime ctascune 

Nua passion sotte '] cuntrarie muanio 

Ricopre, com fa vistes hor chiara, hor’ brsuna, 
So happens it, the minde covers each passion 
Under a cloake of colours opposite, 


To fight now cleare, now darke, in divers fashiuan. . 


When Carsar was presented with Pompers 


head, Histomes report that he turned his‘ 


looks aside, as from a ghastly and unpleas- 
ing spectacle. “Ubere bath beene so long a 
correspondence and societie in the manag- 
ing of publike affaires, mutually betweene 
them, such a communitie af fortunes, so 
many reciprocall offices and bonds of 
allinnee, that a oman cannot thinke his 
countenance to have beene foreed, false, 
and wily, as this other supposeth. 
felnmiyme pr litt 

fam bonus case socen, dacrymas non saonte 

stem ley 

Apudit, geuutusgue cxpressit peotore datos 
Now to be kinde indeed he did not doube 
Father m law, teares, which came hardly out 
He shed. and grones exprent 
Fron iaward pleased brest. 


For certainly, howbeit the greatest num- 
ber of our actions bee but miasked and 
painted over with dissimuianon, and that it 
may sometimes be truc, 

flaredis Helus inh pertona risus ost.3 

The weeping of an heire is hunghing under a 

wiser or diaguise. 

Yet must a man consider, by judging of 
his accidents, how our mindes are often 
agitated by divers passions; For (as they 
say) there is a certaine assenibly of divers 
humours in our bodies, whereof she is 
soveraigne mistris, who mast ordinarily, 
according to our complexions, doth com- 
mand us: so in our minde, although it con- 
taine severall motions that agitate the same, 
yet must one chiefly be predominant, Hut 
it is not with so full an advantage, but for 
the volubulitie and supplenesse of our mindc, 
the weakest may by occasion reobtame the 





place againe, and when their ture com. 
meth, make a new charge; whener we see | 
not only children, who sunply and naturally | 


follow nature, often to weepe and laugh at 
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one selfe-same thing, but none of us all 
can vaont hinselfe, what wished for or 
pleasant vevage soever he undertake, but 
that taking leave of his family and friends, 
he shall feele a chilling and panting of the 
beart, and if he shed net teares, at least he 
outs his foutin the stirrup with a sad and 
hoe cheers, And what gentle flame 
‘soever doth warme the heart of young 
virgins, yet are they hardly drawne to 
eave and forgoe ther mothers, to betake 
them to their hustands: whatsoever this 
‘good fellow say: 
Est ne moris anpess uadia Venus, dune parendwm 
Firustevaniar faristis gittdin dacryavnedss, 
Bdertine thadamit guas intr conten frandwunt ? 
Ven, ita me Darra, cere gearant, precering § 
Doe young Birds bate indeed fresh Veuus tayes, 
Or with false teares delude their parents joyes, 
Which on then chambers they powre ont amaine ? 
So belpe me God, they doc mot tre comphkeine, 


Su is it not strange to mourne fer him 
dead, whom oa tian by ne meanes would 
* have alive againe, When t chide my boy, 
Pdoe it with the best heart bo have > They 
are true and not fained imprecationa > but 
that fit pastover, dec bim bave need of me, 
Twill gladly doe bint all dhe goed TP can, 
and by and by Pb oturac over another Jeafe. 
Hof chance ta call one knave or asse, my 
Purpose as not for ever to cnfeae lam with 
those tuckenanie. > nar doc TE thinke to say, 
tong thot Hest, bo imaineditely after T call 
him oan hones man No qaiialtie doth 
embrace us purely and universally. Hf it 
were not the countenance of a foole to 
speake stune or to him seife, there would 
scarce be chiv or haure wherein sume braly 
should not besire ime mater and gruntle 
‘to gay seife, aid amanint aey self, A) 
In the fugles teeth | yet doe put) thinke iH to 
be my definition. de thit seeth me susve- 
tines to cast a frowning: looke upew my 
wile, or some|etmes a loving conntenance, 
and thinkes thar ciuher of them i but 
fained, he is a foole, Nero tiktng leave of 
to mother, whom hee sent to be drowned, 
felt notwithatinding the emotion of that 
motherly farewe!, and af one instant was 
strucken with horror aud pits. Tt 18 naid 
that the Sunnes- fight i not of one continued 
piece, but that Ho so uncessantly and with 
out intermission doth cast so thicke now 
“Taies, one in the necke of another, upon is, 
that wee cannot perceive Use space betweene 
them. 
| Largus onion diyuide fous lamminia, athereuc sol, 
favigal assidud clam candare recon, 
Suppediidtgue nove confestimn damine lumen :* 


iil tchenst tielateteteatihaaletechdeedidl 


sek, ow now 
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Heav'ns Sunne the plenteous spring of liquid 


| Bight | 

Beil Heav’n bedewes with splendor fresh and 
ight, 

Still Tight supplice with light of fresher sight, 


So doth our minde cast her points diversly 
send inept Artabanus surprised 
Xerxes his nephew, and chid him for the 
sudden changing of his countenance. 
was to consider the unmeasurable greatnesse 
of his forces at the passage of Hellespont, 
for the enterprise of Greece. First he was 
suddenly assailed by an excessive joy, to see 
so many thousands of men at his service, 
and witnessed the same by the alacritie and 
cheerefulnes of his countenance : And imme- 
diately at that verie moment, his thoughts 
stiggesting how so many lives were to be 
consumed, and should come to nothing (at 
the furthest, within one age}, be gan to 
frowne his browes, and grew so pensive 
that he wept. We have with a resolute and 
inexorable minde pursued the revenge of an 
injurie, and felt a singular content for the 
victarie ; yet upon beter advice doe we 
weepe it as not that we weepe for: the 
thing is as it was, there is nothing changed ; 
Bat that our minde beholds the thing with 
another ee, and under another shape, it 
atrags it self unto us For every thing 
math chyers faces, sundry byases, and seve- 
rall lustres, 
anees, and long friendship seize on our 
imagination, and at that instant passionate 
the same according to their qualiue, but the 
turne or change of it is so violent that it 
CHCAPES us. 


Nil adew Revi celens ration etdetar, 

enden ad inens fers pruponrt ct im Aoal tart, 
Cine eng anintas garden ove se porvivl wiila, 
Ante ocudos guarian in prunptn natura ctidetur | 
Nothing in so yaicke sort scemes to be done, 

As minde set ona thing, and once begun, 
The moeide that swifter stirres, befare our eres, 
Than any thing, whose forme we saone comprise, 


’ And therefore, intending to continue one 
bady of all this pursuit, we Past ve our selves. 
Whea Timoleon weepeth the murther he 
hath perpetrated with 50 mature and gene- 
rous.a determination, he weepeth not for 
the Hbertie restored to his oountrie, nor the 
tyrant, but he weepeth for tas brother. One 
part of his dutie is acted, let us permit him 
to play the other. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Of Solitarinesse, 


| JET us leave apart this outworne com- 
parison, betweene a solitarie and an 
active life : And touching that goodly 
‘saying under which ambition and avarice 
. shroud themselves, that we are not borne 
‘for our particular, but for the publike good : 
Let us boldly refer ourselves to those that 
are engaged ; and let them beat their con- 
science, if on the contrarie the states, the 
. Charges, and this trash of the world are not 
rather sought and sued for todraw a private 
,commodite from the publike. The bad 
-and inclireect meanes wherethrough in our 
‘ape men canvase and toyle to attaine the 
‘same, doe manifestly declare the end thereof 
‘to be of no great consequence. Let us 
“(answer ambinon, that herselfe gives us the 
‘taste of solitarinesse. For what doth she 
- shun so much as company? What sceketh 
shee more than elbow-roome? There is no 
place but there are meunes and waies to 
doe well aril Neverthelesse if the saying 
Of Bias be true, That the worst part is the 
greatest °° Or that which Ecclesiastes saith, 
Phat ofa thousand there is not one good :” 


— Nartgnifte bonis sane tix sant totidem, quot 
— Lhebe ram porter, ved dicitis astia Nile 3) 

Good man are rare, so many scarce (1 feare) 

As gates of Thebes, mouths of mch Nilus were ; 


Contagion is very dangerous in a throng. 
"A man must imitate the vicious or hate 
ithem : both are dangerous ¢ for to resemble 
‘thems penlous, because they are many, and 
ito hate many is hazardous, because they are 
-dissemblable, and Merchants that travell by 
‘sea have reason to take heed that those 

which goe in the same ship he not dissolute, 
‘blasphemers, and wicked, judging such 
‘company unfortunate. Therefore Bras said 
pleasantly to those that together with him 


f 
1 


‘passt the danger of a great storme, and 
‘called to the Gods for helpe : ‘* Peace, my 
‘masters, lest they should heare that you 
care bere with me.” And of a more rulitarie 
:exam: le, Albugerque, Viceroy in India for 
, Emanuel King of Portugall, in an extreme 
danger of a sea-tempest, tooke a young boy 
upon his shoulders, for this only end, that 
‘inthe common peril his innocence might 


¥ 
i 


| be his warrant and recommending to Gods 


| favour to set him on shore : yet may a wise 
jman five every where contented, yea and 
alone, in the throng of a Pallace : but if he 
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may chuse, he will (saith he) avoid the 


sight of it. Hf need require, he will endure | 
the first: but ifhe may have his choice, he | 
He thinks he @ath | 
not sufficiently rid himselfe from vices if he - 
must also contest with other mens faults. | 


will chuse the latter. 


Churondas punished those for wicked that 
were convicted (o have frequented lewd 
companies, “There is nothing so dis-sociable 
and sociable as man, the one for his vice, 
the other for his nature. And € think 


Antisthenes did not satistie him) that up. _ 


braided him with bis conversation with the 
wicked, saying, ‘That Piveiciins lve 
amongst the sicke 5" 
sicke-mens healths, they empaire their owne 
by the rifecton, continuall visiting, touch- 
ing. and frequenting of diseases. Now (as 
I suppose) the end is bath one, thereby to 
live more at feasure and better at ease. 
But man doth not alwaies sceke Qhe best 
way to come unto i, who often supposeth 


to have quit affhures when he hath but. 
There is net much les-¢ 


chanyted them. 
vexation ino the government of a private 
family than in the manaping of an entre 
State > wheresoever the minde is busied, there 
itis all And though domesticall occupa- 
tions be lease smiportant, Chey are as inipourta- 


nate Moreover, though we have freed 
ourselves from the court and from the 


tuirket, we are not free from the principal 
torments of our life, 
romnvwrewarnn HALE EL Prt RLTT OHMS, 
Now fess efiust bade’ pracy arivter owsert,) 
Reasos and wiadeine may set cares aie, 
Not place the Arbiter of seas wo wade. 
Shift we or change we places never so ofter, 
ambition, avarice, irresaiidon, feare, and 
concupiscences never leave us, 
Et posfegurtom sede? atra cura 4 
Care, beeking gam and blacke, doth sit 
Behind bis neva that rides fren at 
They often follow us, even inte itiured 
cloisters, and) into schugies Of philusophy ; 
nor doe bellow rocks, nor wearing of huure- 
Shirts, nor contiguall fiaungs, rid us frow 
them. 
freort caters lethadis ariundo? 
The chaft that death anplde 
Sucka by the Mying sale. 


trwns told Socrates that one was no whit | 


amended by his travell: ( T belicve it wel 
{aaid be} for he carried himselfe with him,” 


Card terras atts catentes 
vids mentamras ? patrid guts erud 
Se guage Jugri {4 
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Who if they stead. 
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¢ soyles warm’d with another 


Ne stem eat ae te “ex, oy ae 


Sunne ? ; 
; Who from home banisht hath himselfe out- 
runne ? 


Ha man doe not first discharge both him- 
selfe and bis minde from the burtben that 
presseth her, removing from place to place 
will stirse and presse her the more; as ina 
ship, wares well stowed and closely piled 
take up least roome, you doe a sicke-ovan 
more hurtthan goad ta make him change 
place, you settle an evill in removing the 
same: as stakes or poles, the more thiry 
are stirred and shaken, Hie Luster they sucke, 
and sinke deeper into the graund,  “There- 
fore is Ho not enough for a man ta have 
sequestered himselie from the concourse of 
people sit notsuthcient to shift place, a 
man must alse sever himselfe fram the 
popadar conditions that are anus. Aman 
must sequester and recover himselfe from 
himeeife, 


wae AT poe Danada, divas, 

Sere dae lake ceettaa node are pre, ALLE 
reeet 

Caen fail, & colle frivditor furs lamga 
inten | 

You wileay haply Dimy leinds have quit, 

Why so the atowing dig the koot hath bic: 

Yet whee he thes, mutch charm doth fallow i, 


We carry our fetlers woth ais cis if notan 
aisohite hibertee > owe sail case backer oar 
Toaokes towards that we bave lett bebsnace : 
our piunde doth stl ranoonat , our faneie is 
fail af vt 


women Hae flarri dine cal facies, gta fowdin 
Hels 
eh hptae flows wlan foenty garcriadya tra reecnld con & 
Chait conscracdlen th Aormrnen om prdiues acres 
Oda chr Cum, prcetigue pervade trrmseag ? 
Qiardis safertyr, tpureitit, ae fehiadantiea, 
of teat Cth 
Miiunt ciades, guid leviss, drcidicsgue 08 
Wiilesse cur Dreast be purge d, what warcca pant 
Wee 
What perds then, though much displeased, soe? 
Haw Rreal fearet, hw Ricat wat bes of whi ar pre dw 
sire 
Doo carefull man dastract. torment, enhre ¥ 
Unumenteten, Wintumuesse, sloth, rot, prude, 
Hew great (alapiies bave these anpide F 


(Ox ei is rooted in our minde : and ft 
tannot scape from it selfe. 


fn cuifa est animus, guise aonefiugil nagueam 3 
The minds in greatest fake mit le 
} Which from iteeile can never fle, 


| Therefore mustit be reduced and brought 
Linte it self Tris the true solitannesse, and 


3 
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which may be enjoyed even in the frequencie | in solis sis Gibi turba,locis, 


of peopled Cities and Kings courts; but it) Be thou, when with thee is not any, 
is more commodiously enjoyed apart. Now: As good uate thy selfe as many, 


sithence wee undertake to live solitarie, and. Verfue is contented with it selfe, without 
without companie, let us cause our content: ' discipline, without words, and without 
ment to depend of our selves > Let us shake | effects. In our accustomed actions, af a 
off all bonds that tic us unto others > Gaine thousand there is not one found that regards 
we that victone over us, that in good. us: he whom thou seest so furiously, and 
earmest we may live soliarie, and there: as it were besides himselfe, to clamber or 
Hive at our ease, Sulpon having escaped crawle up the citie wals or breach, as a 
the combustion of his Cite, whereim he had’ pomt-blank to a whole voly of shot, and 
Jost both wife and children, and all bis: another all wounded and skarred, crazed 


_ foods ; Demetrius Pohoreectes seeing him in’ and faint, and wel-nie hunger-starven, re 


8 great a ruine of his Countrie with an’ solved rather to die than to open his enemie 
unaffrighted countenance, demanded of him, the gate and give him entrance ; doest 
whether he had reevived any losse: He‘ thou think he is there for himselfe? No 
answered, No: and that (thanks given to. verily. It is peradventure for such a one 
God) he had lost nothing of Ins owne. 135 whom neither he nor so many of his 
that which Antisthenes the Philusapher said fe'‘lowes ever saw, and who haply takes no 
very pleasantly, That man ought to pro- care at all for them: but is there-whilst 
vide himselfe with munitions that might wallowing up to the cares in’ sensualitie, 
float upon the water, and by swimming stouth, and all manner of carnal delights. 
escape the danger of shipwracke with him.” ‘This man, whom about mid-night, when 
Verily, Sa man of understanding hath lost’ others take their rest, thou seest come out 
nothing if he vet bave himselfe.”” When of his study, meagre looking, with eyes 
the Cite of Neila was overrun by the crilling, tlegmatick, squalide, and spaoling, 
Barbarians, Paniious, bishop thereof, having doest thou thinke that plodding on his 
lost all he had there, and being ther buoks he doth seek how he shall become 
prisoner, prayed thus unto God 2" O) Lord, an honester man, or more wise, or more 
deliver me from feehng of this losse: for content? ‘Ther: is no such matter. He 
thou knowest as vet they have toucht no. wil ember die in his pursuit, or teach 
thing thatis mine” ‘The riches Uiat made posteritie the meastire of Plautus verses and 
him rich, and the goods which made him the true orthography of a Latine word, 
gaod, were yet absulutely whole. Behold Who doth not willingly chap and counter- 
what itis to chuse treasures well, that may change his health, his ease, vea and his 
be freed frominjune ; and to tude them in’ life, for glorie and for reputation? The 
a place where no man may enter, and most unprofitable, vaine, and counterfet 
which cannet be betraied but by our selves. coine, that is in use with us. Our death js 
Acman thatis able may have wives, chile not sufficient to make us afraid : let us also 
dren, goods, and chiefly health, bat not se charge ourselves with chat of our wives, of 
fie himselle unto them chat his felicine our children, and of our friends and people. 
depend on them. We should reserve a Our owne affaires doe not sufficiently 
store- house for our selves, what need soever trouble and vexe us: Let us also drudge, 
change , altogether ours, and wholy free, toile, vex, and torment ourselves with our 
wheran we may hoard up and establish our neighbours and friends matters. 

true libertie, and principall retreit and Mak guemgudmane Aesinen tao auimum iasti- 
solitarinesse, Wherein we must go alone (0. fuere, ane 

our selves, take outordinane entertainment, Parare, god stf charius, gudm tpse est sibi?. 
and co privately that no acquaintance or: Fic, that a man should cast, that ought, than he 
communication of any strange thing may Himselfe of himselfe more belov'd should be, 
thereia tind place > there to discourse, to. Sohiarnesse, mee seemeth, hath more 
teduate and laugh, as, without wife, with-— pacange and reason in those which have 
out children, and goods, without traine or. given their most active and flourishing age 
servants > that af by any occasion they be into the world, in imitation of Thales. We 
Jost, Ht sewme not strange te us ty passe I have lived long enough for others, live we 
over ; we have a minde moving and turning the remainder of our life unto onr selves: 
init selfe, it may keep it selte compame > Jet us bring home our cogitations and in- 
it hath wherewith to offend and defend, : yentions unto our selves and unto our ease. 
wherewith to TeCeve, and wherewith fo give. i It f& no easie matter to make a safe retren : 
Let us not feare that we shall faint and: jr doth over-much trouble as with joyning 
droop through tedious and = mind-trying j cece te Saati ae elas ease eke nen 
idlenesse in this solitannesse, t Ter, Aided, act i. sc. 1. 13, 
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other enterprises unto it ; since God gives us 
Jeasure to dispose of ourdislodging. Let us 
prepare ourselves unto it, packe wee up our 


CHAP, XXXVII1.] 
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baggage. [et us betimes bid our companie 
farewell, Shake we off these violent hold- 


fasts which else-where engage us, and 
estrange us from our selves. These so strong 
bonds must be untied, and a man must eft- 
soones love this or that, but wed nothing 
but himselfe , That is to sav, let the rest be 
our owne: yet not so cambined and glued 
together that it may not be sundred without 
fleaing us, and therewithal! pull away some 
peece of our owne, 
the world is for a man to know how ta be 
his owne. It is high time to shake off 
Societie, since we can bring nothing to it. - 
And he that cannot lend, let him take heed _ 
of borrowing. 


Our forces fale as: metire we 
them, and shut them up into our selves, 
He that can suppresse and confound in. 
himselfe the offices of so many amities, and | 
of the company, let him doe it. Tn this fall, 
which makes us inutile, irkesame, and im- 
portunate to others, lut him take heed he be 
not importunate, irkesome. and unprofitable 
to himselfe. Let him flatter, court, aind 
cherish himselfe, and above all let him 
overne himselfe, respecting his reason and 
earing his conscience, so that he may pot 
without shame stumble or trip in’ their 
presence. Arun est cuit, ul satis se 
guiigue Vereatur: “ Poritis a rare matter 
that every man sufficiently should stand in 
awe and reverence of himselfe.” Socrates 
saith, ‘Phat young men oughr to be in- 
structed, and men exercised in well doing ; 
and old men withdraw themselves from ail 
civil and military negotiations, living at 
their owne discretion, without obligation to 
any certaine office.” ‘There are some com- 
plexions more proper for these precepts of 
retreit than others. “Those which have a 
tender and demisse apprehension, a sque- 
mish affection, a delicate will, and which 
cannot easily subject or imploy it selfe (of 
which both by naturall condition and pro- 
pense discourse Lam one) wil better apply 
themselves unto this counsell than active 
moinds and busie spirits ; which imbrace ali, 
every where engage, and in all things pus- 
sionate themselves ; that offer, that present 
and yeeld themselves to all occasions. A 
man must make use of all these accidental! 
commodines, and which are without us, so 
long as they be pleasing to us; but not 
make them our principal! foundation : It is 
not $06; nor reason, nor nature permit it. 
Why should we against their lawes subject 
our contentment to the power of others? 
Moreover, to anticipate the accidents of | 
fortane ; for a man to deprive himselfe of | 


4 


¥ 


esse worth than my selfe doth tolerate and 
undergoe with such patience: And | cannot 
beleeve that the basencsse or slullownesse 
of understanding can due more than vigor 
and far-seeing, or that the effects and reason 
of discretion cannet reach to the effects of 
custome and use, And knowing what 
slender hold-fast these accessorie commo- 
dities have, 1 omit not in full jovyssance of 
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the commodities he hath in possession, as 
many have done for devotion, and some 
Philosophers by discourse ; to serve them- 
selves, to lie upon the hard ground, to pull 
out their own eyes, to cast theie riches tuto 
the sea, to secke for paine and smart (some by 
tormenting this life for the happinesse of 
another; othersome placing themselves on 
the lowest step, Uhereby ta warrant them. 
selves from anew fall) is the action of an 
excessive vertue, Let sterner) and mare 
ovigerous camplexions make their lurking 
‘glorious and exemplar, 


Wit 





tataet fParvnia bante, 

Cam ves dcfictunt, satixinuter cidia fortrs: 

Vestn uli guad welding contiugit cf nactns, 
adem 

fos sapere, et sodas ate dere erpere, Query 

Conspicitur sitiaic frartate pes nnuca viidis' 

Whe nehes faie, Eo prate the safe estate, 

Though small, base things do not high thoughts 
abate, 

Bat when tis better, finer with me, J 

They only hive well, and are wisc, aloe ene, 

Whose come ia faire farmes doth well grounded 
hie. 


‘There is worke enough for me to doe 
without going safar, Tt satfeeth me, under 
fortunes favour, to prepare my selfe for her 
disfavour; and bean at case, as far as 
MDAINAGON HAY attane unto, so represent 
the cvili to come unto ny selfes Piven as we 
enure our selves to huts and Tourneyes, 
and counterfert warre in Gime of peace. J 
estegme not Arcesilius the Philosopher fesse 
reformed because | know hint to have used 
household implements of gold aad silver, 
aceurding as the condinon of his fortune 
gave dant Jeave. Uo rather value him the 
Inore than if he tad not done at, forsomuch 
as be both moderately and Iberally made 
use Of them. fb know unto what hmits 
naturall necessitie goaeth > and 0 consider 


(&@ poorte alimmesman begging at my doore to 


be often more plump-checkt im better 
health and liking, than bam: ‘Phen doe 


center into his estate, and essay tu frame and 
_sute my mind unte his byase, 


And s0 over- 
running other examples, aibeit IT imagine 
death, poverhe, contempt, and sicknesse tobe 
at my heeles, [easily resolve my seile not to 


capprebend any feare of that which one of 


pete oy see 
? 


} How. bi, Apiat. xv. 42. 
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ed me scanaliidionr nee a. Hae! 


them, humbly to beseech God of his mercie | 


- a soveraigne request) to make me con- 
ented with my selfe, and with the goods 
proceeding from me. I see some gallantly- | 
ries ape young men, who notwithstanding ? 
their faire-seeming shew, have many boxes | 
full of pils in their coffers at home, to take , 
when the rhume shall assaile them; which : 
so much the lesse they feare, when they! 
thinke the remedy to be at hand. So must: 
a man dot: as also if he feele himselfe 
subject (o some greater infirmatie, to store , 
himselfe with medicaments that may as- | 
swage, supple, and stupifte the part grieved. | 
Phe oceupation a man should chuse for such | 
alife must neither be painfull nor tedious, — 
otherwise in vaine should we accompt to 
have sought our abiding there, which- 
depends from the particular taste of everv | 
man. Mine doth no way accommodate | 
itselfe to husbandrie, ‘Those that love it, 
must with moderation apply themselves 
unto it. 


Conintur iti res, non se subinittere rebus 3 
Endevour they things to them to subrit, 
Not them to things (if they have Horace wit) 
Huasbandric is otherwise a servile office, 
na Salust termeth it: TC hath more excus~ 
able parts, as the care of gardening, which 
Xenophan ascribeth to Cyrus: A meane or: 
mediocntie may be found betweene this 
base and vile carking care, extended and full 
of toiling labor, which we see in men that 
wholly plunge themselves therein, and that 
profound and extreme retchlesnesse to let: 
all things goe at six and seven, which is— 
seen in others. 
rramamcnee Demeacrets frconus edtlt agelics 
Crftag ae, fer peregré est animus sine corpore , 
velar, 
Cattle destroyd Democritus his sets, 
While has mind hodilesse vagaries fets, 


But let us heare the counsell which Plinie | 
the younger giveth tu his friend Cornelius” 
Rufus, touching this point of Solitarinesse : | 
“*P perswade thee in this full-gorged and 
fat retreit wherein thou art, to remit this 
base and abject care of husbandrie unto thy : 
servants, and give thy selfe to the study of 
letters, whence thou maist gather some- 
thing that may altogether be thine owne.” | 
He meancth reputation: like unto Ciceroes | 
humor, whe saith, That he will imploy | 


‘ 


atin te 
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, health and eternall gladnesse. 
“according to ones wish, is a passage to 
‘so perfect an estate. 
‘their rules is presently made smooth and 
‘easie by custome: and carnall cencupis~ 


‘far surmounting all other lives. 
‘doth neither the end nor middle of this 


fcuar. xxxvnq, 


14 it then nothing worth that thou doost know, 
Unlesse what thou doost know, thou others 
show ? 

It ‘seemth to be reason, when a man 
speaketh to withdraw himselfe from the 
world, that one should looke beyond him. 
These doe it but by halfes. Indeed they set 
their match against the time they shall be 
no more: but pretend to reap the fruit of 
their dessignes, when they shall be absent 
from the world, by a ridiculous contradic- 
tien, “The imagination of those who through 
devotion seeke solitarinesse, filling their 
minds with the ccrtaintie of heavenly pro- 
mises, in the other life, is much more 
soundly consorted, They propose God as 
an object infimit in goodnesse aud incom- 
prehensible in power, unto themselves. The 
soule hath therein, in all free libertie, 
wherewith to glut her selfe. Afflictions 
and sorrowes redound to their profit, being 
imployed for the purchase and attaining of 
Death, 


The sharpnesse of 


cances rejected, abated, and lulled asl 
by refusing them ; for nothing entertainet 
them but use and exercise. ‘This only end 
of another hfe, blessedly immortall, doth 
rightly merit weshould abandon the pleasures 
and commeadidcs of this our life. And he 
that can enlighten his souwle with the flame 
of a lively faich and hope, really and con- 
stantly, in his solitarinesse doth build unto 
himselfe a voluptuous and delicious life, 
Therefore 


counsell please me. We are ever falling 


‘into a relaps from an ague to a burning 
fever, 


This plodding occupation of bookes 
is as painfull as any other, and as great an 
enemic unto health, which ought principally 
to be cansidered. And a man should not 
suffer himselfe to be inveagled by the 
pleasure he takes in them: It is the 


same pleasure that loseth the thriving 
husband-man, the greedy-covetous, the 


sinning-voluptuous, and the puft-up am- 
biticus. The wisest men teach us suffi- 
ciently to beware and shield us from 
the treasons of our appetites, and to dis- 
cerne true and perfect pleasures from 


| Se iaolnie ‘Aa : 
his solitarinesse and residence from publike | delights blended and entermingied with 
affairds to purchase unto himselfe by his; more paine. For most pleasures (say they) 


writings an immortall life. 
. aipee aeons 
Swery tie achil est, nist te tcire oc sciat alter 
DH, 2pess. ir. 

* Puss, Saf, it, 37. : 
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"476. Bpiut ncaa, Arunkennesse, we would then 
£8 Apist, xii. va ;much drinking: but sensualitie, the better 


‘tickle, fawne upon, and embrace us, with 
purpose to strangle us, as dil the theeves 
whom the 4Egypuans termed Philistas: And 
if the head-ach would seize upon us before 
re of too 


CHAP. XXXVutL.] 
to entrap us, marcheth "before, and hideth 
her tracke from us. Bookes are delightful ; 
but if by continual! frequenting them, we in 


the end lose both health and cheerefultiesse | 
{our best parts) let us leave them, [am one; 


those who thinke their fruit can no 
way countervaile this losse. 


yeeld to the mercie of Physicke, and by 


art have certaine rules of life prescribed 
them, which they will not transgresse > So 


he that with-drawes himselfe, as distasted 
and over-tired with the common life, ought 


likewise to frame and preseribe this unto the 
rules of reason ; direct and range the same 
by premeditation and discourse. He must 
bid all manner of travell farewell, what 
shew soever it beare ; and in general shun 


all passions that any way empeach the tran- ; 
quillitie of mind and body, and follow the : 


course best agreeing with his humour, 
Vrunusguisgue sna noverit ire via th 
His owne way every man 
‘Tread-out directly can. 
A man must give to thriving husbandrie. 
to laborious study, to toilesome hunting, 


and to every other exercise, the utmost: 
bounds of pleasure ; and beware he engage | 


himselfe no further, ifonce paine begin to 
intermeddle it selfe with her; we should 


reserve businesse and negotiations only for | 
so much as is behoovefall to keepe us in’ 


breath, and to warrant us from the incon- 
veniences which the other extremitie of a 


base, faint-harted idlenesse drawes after it. 


Vhere are certaine barren and thornie 
sciences, which for the most part are forged 
for the multitude: they should be Jeft for 
those who are for the service of the world. 
As for my selfe, [ love no books but such as 


are pleasant and easie, and which tickle me, . 
or such as comfort and counsell me, to. 


direct my life and death. 


womenmen Cacitusm sylas inter vreplare saldulrcs 

Cc enantio guidguid dignum sapiente bondgue 
at, 

ara creeping midst the wholesome wood 

With care what's for a wise man and a good. 

The wiser sort of men, having a strong 
and vigorous mind, may frame unto them- 
selves an altogether spirituall life. But mine 
being common, I must help to uphold my 


THE FIRST BROOKE. 
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As men that - 
have long time felt themselves enfeebled | 
through some indisposition, due in the end | 


3 
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‘tooth and naile retaine the use of this lives 
‘pleasures, which our yeares snatch from us 
one after another : 
Carfamens dulcra, nostra est, 
Oued verses: cits ef manes cf fabala fies % 
 Phacke we aweet pleasures i we thy hfe give thee, 
‘Fhou shalt a tale, a ghost, and ashes be, 
Now concerning the end of glorie, which 
: Plinte and Cicero propose unto us, it is far 
‘from omy discourse: The most opposite 
humour to salitanie retining is ambition. 
“Glorie and rest are thiogs that cannct 
squat in one same formes” as far as TP see, 
these have nought but their armes and legs 
Hout of the throng, Uheir mind: and intent 3s 
further and more engaged in them than ever 
it Was, 


Len’, cortude, anricudss adsense codligis esccas P& 

(ratherst thou dotard at these yeares, 

Fresh baits, fine food, for others cares ? 
They have gone backe that they might 
leap the better, and with a stronger motion 
omake animbler ofter amidst the midutude, 
Will you see how they shoot-short by a 
-cornes breadth? letus but counterpoise the 
advice of two Philosophers, and of two most 
different sects: ‘Phe one writing to Ido- 
meneus, the other to Lucilous, their friends, 
to divert then from the managing of affaires 
and greatoesse, unto a solitarie kind of 
life. ‘*You have, say they, “lived hitherto 
swirnming and floating adrift, come and die 
inthe haven; you have given the past of 
your life unto light, give the remainder unto 
darknesse, Tt as impossibh: to give over 
occupations i you doe nat also give over 
the fruits of them: Therefore cleare your 
selfe from all care and gloria. ‘There 1s 
great danger lest the glittering of youc fore- 
passed actions should over much dazle you, 
yea, and follow you even to your den, 
Together with other concupisceaces, shake 


Off that which commeth from the approba- 
‘tion of others. And touching your know- 
‘ledge and sufficiencie, take you no care of 
> them, they will lose no whit of their effect; 
| if your selfe be any thing the better for them. 
| Remember but him, who being demanded 
‘to what purpose he toyled so much about 
;anart, which could by no meancs come to 

the knowledge of many: ‘Few ure enow 
_ for me ; one will suffice, yea, lesse than one 
will content me,” answered he. He said 


seife by corporall commodities: And age ‘true: you and another are a sufficient 
having eftsoones dispoiled me of those that: theatre one for another; or you to your 
were most sutable to my fantasie, I instruct | selfe alone. Let the people be one unte you, 
and sharpen my appetite to those remaining | and one be all the people to you: It is a 
most sortable this other season. We must | base ambition to goe about to draw glorie 
from ones idlenesse, and from ones lurking 
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hole. A man must doe as some wilde | some principall glérie from prating and 
beasts, which at the entrance of their caves | Speaking, even to imploy their private 
will have no manner of footing seene. You | Epistles written to their friends; in such. 
must no longer seeke what the world saith | sort,“as some missing the opportunitie ta be 
of you, but how you must speake unto your | sent, they notwithstanding cause them to be 
selfe : withdraw your selfe into your selfe;: published, with this worthy excuse, that 
but first prepare your selfe to receive your | they would not lose their travell und lucu- 
selfs : it were folly to trust to your selfe if, brations. Is it not a seemly thing in two 
you cannot governe your selfe. A man may! Romane Consuls, chiefe magistrates of the 
ag well faile in solitariness as in companie, . common-wealth, Empresse of the worid, to 
there are waies for it, untill such time as you: spend their time in wittily devising and 
have framed your selfe such that you dare! closely hudling up of a quaint missive or 
not halt before your selfe, and that you j wittie epistle, thereby to attaine the reputa- 
shall be ashamed of and beare a kind of tion that they perfectly understand their 
respect unto your selfe, Odversentur species mother tongue? What could a seely School- 
honeta animo:' “Let honest /deves still, master, who gets his living by such trash, 
represent themselves before your mind: "2! doe worse? If the acts of Xenophon, or of 
Ever present Cato, Phocion, and Aristides. Ceesar, had not by much exceeded their 
unto your imagination, in whose presence ' eloquence, I cannot beleeve they would ever 
even fooles would hide their faults, and have written them. They have endevored 
establish them as controulers of all your: to recommend unto posterity, not their say- 
intentions. Uf they be disordered and un- , ings, but their doings. Andif the perfection 
tuned, their reverence will order and tune, of well-speaking might bring any glorie 
them iqaine : they will containe you in a. sutable unto a great personage, Scipio and 
way to be contented with your selfe; to’ Lelius would never have resigned the 
borrow nothing but from your selfe, to settle | honour of their comedies, and the elegancies 
and stay your mind in assured and limited | and smooth-sportfull conceits of the Latine 
cogitations, wherein it may best please it, tonfue, unto an Affrican servant: For, to 
selfe, and having gotten knowledge of truc: prove this labour to be theirs, the exquisit 
felicities, which according to the measure a eloquence and excellent invention thereof 
man understands them, he shall accordingly doth sufficiently declare it: and Terence 
injoy, and with them rest satistied, without himselfe doth avouch it: And I could hardly 
wishing a further continuance either of life) be removed from this opinion. It is a kind 
ername, Loe heere the counsell of truly- | of mockerie and injurie to raise a man to 
pure and purely-true philosophie, not of ai worth by qualities mis-seeming his place 
vaine-glorious, boasting, and prating philo- | aud unfitting his calling, although for some 
sophie, as is that of the two first, (other respects praise-worthy ; and also by 
| qualities that ought not to be his principall 

‘object. As he that would commend a King 

to be a cunning Painter, or a skilfull archi- 

tect, or an excellent Harquibuzier, - a 

ine arin his oe ee never-missing runner at the Ring. These 
CHAPTER XXXIX, commendations acquire a man no honour, 

if they be not presented altogether with 
those that are proper and convenient unto 


eps : ; him, that is to say, justice, and the skill to 
NE word more in comparison of these | pave; ee a oes ; 


two; There are gathered out of: porn 

Ciceroes writings and from = Plinies 

(in mine ee little agreeing with his 
in 


roa me Licoa in jin gogd letters, I have in my time seen 
yon? measure ambitious. | AMOnESt sone who by writing did carnestly get 
others, that they openly solicit the His- | both their titles and living, to disavow their 
torians of their times not to forget them in 'aprentissage, mar their pen, and affect the 
their writings; and fortune, as it were in | ignorance of Se vulgar a qualitie; and 
spight, hath made the vanitie of their) Waich our people holds to be seldome 
request to continue even to our daies, and found amongst wise men, endeavouring to 
sn ee arenes were Jost ait this commend for better qualities. Demosthenes 
that stam : to have gone gout to draw eis Sore p anions | per epee eke te eene 
| pe, § | Praised their Prince to be faire, eloquent, 
WE Te ae Ba mano se wah nn Baap pila iu A 8S pumapis homarateoneligbedldaNcadoremieacdooen Minty bed céantere aebiuyh  ehytcaeteats ius, hae and a good quaffer. Demosthenes said, 
3 Circ. Tse. Qu. bid, * Sen. Episé. xt. | they were commendations rather fitting a 





Al consideration upon Cicere, 
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i | | Chariemaine, together with his knowledge 
nite testimanies of a nature); 
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woman, an advocate, and a spunge, than Essaves? Nor they, nor my allegations 


a King. ‘doe ever serve simply for examples, authori- 
Iinperet bellante prior, jacentem : .tie, or ornament. I doe not only respect 
Lents iu haste. ,them for the use 1 draw from them. They 

Retter he rule, who mercifull will rue often (beyond my purpose) produce the seed 


His foe subdued, than he that can subdue. of & richer see tise and bolder matter? and 

often, collaterally, a more harmonious tune, 
both for me, that will expresse no more in 
this place, and for them that shall hit upon 


It is not his profession to know either how 
to hunt cunningly or to dance nimbly. 


Orabunt causas alu, cardigue meatus omy tune, 

Describent radio, et fulgentia sidera dicent; | But returning to virtue. 1 find no great 
Hic vegere tinperio popudos scrat.* ‘choice betweene him that can speake ne- 
Others shalt causes plead, describe the skies’ thing but evill, and one that can talke ne- 
Motion by instrument, say how stars rise ; ‘thing but to talke well. Mow ext) orna- 


Bur fet him know to rule (just, valiant, Wise). tian verele concinnétas 2 Finenesse is 


Plutarke saith, moreover, That to appear no great grace fora man.” Wise men say, 
so absolutely excellent in these lesse-neces- that in respect of knowledge, there is no- 
sarie parts, is to produce a witnesse against thing but Philosophy, and in regard of 
himselfe, to have il spent his houres and effects, but Vertue; which is penerally fit 
fondly bostowed his study, which might for all degrees and for all orders. Some- 
better have been employed to more be-. thing there is alike in these two other Phi- 
boovefull and opromtable use. So that losophers; for they also promise ctermitie 
Phiip, King of Macedon, having heard ,to the Epistles they write to their friends. 
great Alexander, his sonne, sing at a feast: But after another fashion, and to a good 
and vie with the best musitians : ‘Artthou purpase, accommadating themselves — to 
not ashamed (said he unto him) to sing so others vanitie : For they send them word, 
well?” And to the same Philip said a that if care to make themselves knowen 
musitian, gainst whom he contended about unto future ages, and respect of renowne, 
his Art, “God forbid, my Sovereigne, that doth yet retaine them in the managing of 
ever so much hurt should befall you, that. affaires, and makes them feare solitarinesse 
you should understand these things better and a retired life, to which they would call 
than my selfe.” A King ought to be able to them, that they take no more paines for it: 
answer, as Iphicrates did the Orator who in) for as much as they have sufficient credit 
his invective urged him io this manner: with posteritie, by answering them; and 
**And what art thou, thou shouldst so brave were it but by the Episdles they write unto 
it? Art thou a man at Armes? Art thou an them, they will make their name as famous 
Archer? Art thou a Pike-man?" ‘Tam and as farre knowen, as all their publike 
none of all those, but Tam he who com- actions might doe.  Hesides this difference, 
mand all those.” And Antisthenes made they are not frivolous, idle, and triviall 
it as an argument of little value in Isme- Epistles, and only compact and held toe 
nias, when some commended him to be an gether with exquisite choise words, hudled- 
excellent Flatist. Well T wot, that when To up and ranged to a just smoothe cadence, 
heare some give themselves to dwell on the bat stufft and full of notable sayings and 
phrase of my Essayes, | would rather have wise sentences ; by which a man doth not 
them hold their peace: ‘They doe not so only become more cloquent, but more wise, 
much raise the words as depresse the sense ; and that teach us not to say well, but to 
so much the more sharply by how much doe well Fie on that eloquence which 
more obliquely. Yet am 1 deceived if leaves us with a desire of it, and not of 
some others take not more hold on the. things; unlesse a man will say that Ciceroes 
matter; and how well or ill soever, if any being so exceedingly perfect doth frame it 
writer hath scattered the same, either more. selfe a body of perfection. 1 will further 
materiall, or at Jeast thicker on his paper :. alleage a storie, which to this purpose we 
That 1 may collect the more, I doe but) reade of him, to make us palpably feele his 
huddle up the arguments or chiefe heads. naturall condition. He was to make an 
Let me but adde what followes them, I Oration in publike, and being urged be- 
shall daily increase this volume. And how | times to prepare himselfe fur it, Eros, one of 
many stories have I glanced at thercin, that | his servants, came to tel him the Auditorio 
Speake not a word, which whosoever shall was deferred till the morrow next; he was 
unfold may from them draw infinite so glad of it, that for so good newes he 

— gave him his libertie, ‘Touching this sub- 
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willingly have undertaken to publish my 
rifts had | had who tospeake unto, It had 
wene requisite (as | have had other times) 


to have had a certaine commerce to draw - 


me on, to encourage me, and to uphold 
me, For, to goe about to catch the winde 
in a net, a5 others doc, | cannot ; and it is 
tat adreame. I am a sworne enemie to 
allfaisifications, IT should have beene more 
attentive and more assured, having a 
friendly and strong direction, than to be- 
hold the divers images of a whole multi-- 
tude: and ~Foam deceived if it bad not 
better succeeded with me. PE have natarally 
acomical and fannuliar stile: But after a 
maner peculiar unto my self, inept to all 
publike Negotiations, answering my speech, 
which is altogether close, broken, and par- 
ticular; € have no skill in) ceremonious 


letters, which have no other substance but 


a faire contexture of complemental phrases 
aad curteous words, TP have no taste nor 
faculty of these tedious offers of service or 
affection. 1 believe not so much as is said, 
and am nothing pleased to say more than | 
believe, Jt is farre from that which 1s used 
nowadaies : For, there was never so alyecct 
and servile a prostitution of presentavions , 
life, soule, devotion, adoration, servant, 
slave; all these words are so generally used, 
that when they would expresse a more em- 
Hhatical intent and respective will, they 
neve No meanes left them to expresse it. J 
deadly hate to heare a flatterer: which is 
the cause [ naturally affect a pithy, sinnowie, 
drie, round, and harsh kind of speach ; 
which of such as have no further acquaint- 
ance with me, is judged to encline to dis- 
deine. To honor them most whom I sceme 
to regard Jeast: And where my mind 
marcheth most cheeretully, [ often forget 
the steps of gravitile > And 1 offer my selfe | 
but faintly and rudely to these whose fam | 
indeed, and present my selfe least to such: 
as I have most given my selfs. Me thinkes : 
they should read it im my heart, and that} 
the expression of my wards wrongeth my | 
conception, To welcome, to take leave, to! 
hid farewell, to give thanks, to salute, to! 
present my service, and such verbali com- | 
plements of the ceremoniall lawes of our : 
civilitie, 1 know no man so sottishly-barren | 
of ere as my self. And IT wis never: 
imployed to incite letters of favour or: 
commendatorie, but he for whom they were. | 
judged them dric, barren, and faint. ‘The | 
Italians nre great Printers of Epistles, ; 
whereof Pthinke [ have a hundred several: 
volumes, [To deeme those of Hannibail - 
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ject of Episdes, thus much I will say: It is: 
a worke wherein my friends are of opinion | 
I can doe something : and should more . 


without folding or margine, 


_ Justice, Lawyers, and Financiers. 


gotten without offence. 
_gracelesse and idly-fond to charge the front 
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Caro tobe the best. If all the paper I have 
heretofore scribled for ladies were extant, 
at what time my hand was truly transported 
by my passion, a man should haply find 











Some page worthy to be communicated unto 


idle and fond-doting youth, embabuinized 
with this furie. I ever write my letters in 
post-hast, and so rashly headlong, that 


_bowbeit [ write intolerably il, T had rather 
write with mine owne hand than imploy 
another: for [ finde none that can follow 


me, and J never copy them over againe. 

have accustomed those great persons that 
know me to endure blots, blurs, dashes, 
and botches, in my letters, and a sheete 
Those that 
cost me either most labour or studie are 
they that are least worth. When I once 


bepin to traile them, it is a signe my mind is 
, Hot upon them. 


5d 
i 


{commonly begin without 
project: the first word begets the second. 
Our moderne letters are more fraught with 


‘borders and prefaces than with matters, as 


l had rather write two than fold and make 
up one, which charge I cammonly resigne 
to others: So likewise when the matter 1s 


cended, ] would willingly give another the 


charge to adde these long orations, offers, 
praiers, and imprecations, which we place 
at the end of them, and wish hartily some 
new fashion would discharge us of them, 


“As also to superscribe them with a legend 


of qualities, titles, and callings, wherein, 


lest I might have tripped, I have often 


times omitted writing, especially to men of 
So many 
innovations of offices, so difficult a dis- 


-pensation and ordinance of divers names 


and titles of honour, which being so dearely 
bought, can neither be exchanged or for- 
I likewise find it 


and inscription of the many bookes and 
pamphlets which we daily cause to be 
imprinted with them. 


CHAPTER XL. 


That the taste of Goods or Evtls doth greatly 
depend on the opinion we have of thent. 


\ JT EN (saith an ancient Greeke sentence) 
iv are tormented by the opinions they 


have of things, and not by things 
themselves, It were a great conquest for the 
ease of our miserable humane condition, if 
any man could establish every where this 
truc proposition. For if evils have no 
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entrance into us but by our judgement, it» 


seemeth that it Heth in our power cither to 
contemne or turne them to our good = If 
things yeeld themselves unto our mercie, 
why should wenot have the fruition of them, 
or apply them to our advantage? If that 
which we call evill and torment, be neither 
torment norevill, but that our fance only 
ives it that qualitie, it is in us to change 
it: and having the chuice of it, if none 
compell us, we are very fooles to bandy for 
that partie which is irkesome unto us: 
and to give infirmities, indigence, and con- 
tempt, a sharpe and ill taste, Ho we may 
give them a good: And if fortune simply 
affoord us the matter, if lieth in us to give it 
the forme. Now that that which we terme 
evill is not so of it selfe, or at least such 
as it is that it depends of us to give it 
another taste and another countenance 
(for all comes to one), let us see whether it 
can be maintained, If the originall being 
of those things we feare, had the eredit of 
its owne authoritic to lodge it selfe in us, 
alike aud semblable would it lodge in all: 
For men be all of one kind, and except 
the most or least, they are furmshed with 
like meanes to judge and instruments to 
conceive, 


enter into us, Some one peradventure doth 


lodge them tn himselfe, as they are in- 
essence, but a thousand others give them a , 
We accompt | 
of death, of povertie, and of sorrow, as of | 
Now death, which some. 


new being, and a contrarie. 


our chiefest parts. 
of all horrible things call the most horrible, 
who knowes not 
only haven of this lives torments? the sove- 


raigoe good of nature ? the only staie of our, 


libertie? and the readie and commen receit 
of cur evils ? 
trembling and senslesly-affrighted, expect 
her comming, others endure it more easily 
than life; And one complaineth of her 
facilities 


Mast utinam pavitos vite snbducere nolles, 
Sed virtus te solu daret! 3 

O death ! I would thon would’st let cowards live, 
That resolv'd valour might thee ouly give! 


But let us leave these glorious minds : 
Theodorus answered J.ysimachus, who 
threatened to kill him: “ Vhou shale doe a 
great exploit to come to the strength of a 
Cantharides.” The greatest number of 
Philosophers are found to have either by 
designe prevented, or hastned and fartherec 
their deaths. How many popular persons 
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But the Giversitic of opinions | 
which we have of (hose things, doth evidently 
shew that but by composition they never - 


how others call it the’ 


And as some doe, fearefully-: 


ny 
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are seene brought unto death, and not to a 
Simple death, but entermixt with shame and 
sometimes with grievous torments, to cm- 
_brace it with such an undaunted assurance, 
i Some through stubborne wilfulnesse, other 
/ some througha naturall simplicitic, in whons 
‘is nothing seene changed et their ordi- 
“narie condition; sething ther domesticall 
‘affaires, recommending themselves unto 
‘their frends, preaching, singing, and enter- 
/taining: the people : yea, and sometimes 
‘uttering words of jJesting and laughter, and 
‘drinking to their acquaintance, as well as 
‘Socrates? One who was led to the gal- 
lowes, desired it might not be thorow such 
a strect, for feare a Merchant should seta 
Serjant9 oan his backe for an old debt. 
Another wished the hang-inan not to touch 
his throat, lest hee should make him swowne 
with Laughing, because hee wasse ticklish, 
Another answered las confessor, who pro- 
‘mised him he should sup that night with 
four Saviour in heaven, “Go thither your- 
selfe to supper, for Louse to fast a nights," 
Another upon the gibbet calling for drinke, 
cand the hang-man drinking first, said hee 
>would not drinke after him, for feare hee 
should take the pox of him. Fverie man 
hath heard the tale of the Piccard, who 
being upon the ladder readie to be throwen 
downe, there was a wench presented unto 
Chim, with dis offer (as in some cases our 
law doth sometimes tolerate) that if hee 
would marrie her, bis life should be saved, 
who after he had a while beheld her, and 
perceisiog that she halted, said hastily, 
‘Away, away, good hang-man, make an 
end of thy business, she limps.” ‘The likeis 
reported of a man in Denmuurke, who being 
' aawdged to have his head cut off, and being 
upon the seaffold, had the hke condition 
Offered him, but refused it, because the 
wench offered him was jaw-falne, long 
cheekt, and sharpe-nosed. A young hid at 
‘Pholous, being accuserl of heresie in’ all 
points touching his beleefe, referred him- 
selfe wholly to his Masters faith (a young 
.schollar that was in prison with him), and 
rather chose to die than hee would be per- 
swaded his Master could erre. We reade 
of those of the ‘fowne of Arras, at what 
time King Lewis the eleventh touke it, that 
amongst the commen people many were 
found who rather than they would say 
“God save the King,” «uffered themselves 
to be hanged, And of those base-minded 
jesters or buffons, some have beene seene, 
that even at the point of death would never 
leave their jesting and scoffing. He whom 
the heads-man threw off from the Gallowes 
ened out,‘ Row the Gally,” which was his 
ordinaric byword, Another, who being at 
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his last gaspe, his friends had lain him upon! King John of Portugall, for eight crownes 
a pallet alongst the fire-side, there to breathe j@ man, sold them a retreit in his dominion 
his last, the Physitian demanding where his | for a.certaine time, upon condition {the time 
griefe pained him ? answered, ‘Betweene the} expired) they should avoid, and he 
yench and the fire: And the Priest to: find them = sbips to transport them into 
give him the last unction, seeking for his! Affrike. The day of their departure 
feet, which by reason of his sickenesse were | come, which past, it was expressed that _ 
shrunken up, he toldhim, ‘* My good friend; such as had not obeyed should for ever 
you shal find them at my legges ends, if} remain bond-slaves, ships were provided 
ou looke well,” To another that exhorted | them, but very scarce and sparingly : And 

im to recommend himselfe to God, hei those which were embarked were 60 
asked, “' Who is going to him?” And the; rudely, churlishly, and villainously used 
feLow answering, ‘' Yourselfe shortly 2" ‘If! by the passengers and mariners, who be- 
it behis good pleasure, | would to God it) sides infinite other indignites, loitred so 
might be to morrow night,” replied he. ij Jong on the seas, now forward, now back- 
" Recommend but your selfe to him,” said ward, that in the end they had consumed 
the other, “and yousball quickly be there.” all their victuals, and were forced, if they 
“It is best then,” answered he, ‘that my: would keepe themselves alive, to purchase 
selfe carry mine owne commendations to’ some of them, at so excessive a rate and 
him.” In the kingdome of Narsinga, even’: so long, that they were never set ashore 
at this day their Priests wives are buried | ull they had brought them so bare that 
alive with the bodies of their dead husbands. | they had nothing left them but their shirts, 
Ali other wives are burnt at their husbands, The newes of this barbarous inhumanitie 
funerals, not only constantly, but cheer-: being reported to those that were yet on 
fully, When their King dieth, his wives, land, most of them resolved to yeeld and 
his concubines, his minions, together with continue bond-slaves + whereof some made 
all his officers and servants, which make a;ai semblance to change their religion. 
whole people, present themselves so merrily, manuel that immediately succeeded John, 
under the fire wherein his body is burnt, | being come to the Crowne, first: set them 
that they manifestly seeme to estceme it ascat Hberne, then changing his minde, com- 
@& great honour to accompanie their de- |) manded them todepart out of his dominions, 
ceased master to his ashes. During our. and for their passage assigned them three 
last warres of Millaine, and so many takings, | ports. He hoped, as Bishop Osorius 
losses, miseries, and calamities of that Citie, | reporteth (a Latine historian of our ages, 
the people, Impanent of so many changes of | not to be despised), that the favor of the 
fortune, took such a resolution unto death, ! hbertie to which he had restored them, 
that I have heard my father say he kept! having failed to convert them unto Chris- 
accompt of five and owentie chiefe house- | taniue, the dificultie to commit themselves 
holders that in one weeke made themselves) unto marrivers and pyrates robberies, to 
away: An accident which hath some leave a Countrie where they were settled 
affinitie with that of the Nanthians, who) with great riches, forto goe seeke unknowen 
being besieged by Brutus, did) pell-mell: and strange regions, would bring them into 
headlong, men, women, and children, pre-! Portugall againe. But seeing all his hopes 
cipitate them selves into so furious a desire | frustrate, and that they purposed to passe 
of death, that nothing can be performed to! away. hee cut off two of the three ports he 
avoid death which these did not accomplish | had promised them, that so the tedious 
to avoid life; So that Brutus had much distance and incommoditie of the passage 
adoe to save a veric small number ofthem. might retaine some, or rather that he might 
Livery opinion is of sufficient power to take | have the meane to assemble them altogether 
hold of a man in respect of fe. The first: in one place, for a fitter opportunitie of the 
article of that couragious oath which the execution he intended, which was this, Hee 
countrie of Greece did sweare and keepein! appointed that all their children under 
the Median warre, was that every particu; fourteene yeares of age, should be taken 
lar man should rather change his life anta; from out the bands of their parents, and 
death, than the Persian lawes for theirs. | removed from their sight and conversation, 
What a world of people are daily seene in| to some place where they might be brought 
the Turkish warres, and the Greecians, more) up and instructed in our religion. He 
willing to embrace a sharpe. a bitter, and {saith that this effect caused an horrible 
violent death, than to be uncircunicized and | spectacle : the naturall affection betweene 
baptized 2) An example whereof no religion the fathers and the children, moreover the 
is incapable. The Kings of Castile having | reale. unto their ancient faith, striving 
banished the Jewes out of their countre, | against this violent ordinance. — Divers 
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fathers and mothers were ordinarily seene | so much to rejoyce, and for whose respect 
to kill themselves, and with a more cruell | we account our selves Lords and Emperours 
example, through pote monet and lovato) ofallother creatures, hath beene infased into 
throw their young children into pitts and ous for our torment? What availeth the 
wells, thereby to shun the Law. ‘lhe terme: knowledge of things, if through them we be- 
which he had prefixed them being expired,’ come more demisse? If thereby wee lose 
for want of other meanes they yeelded unto | the rest and tranquillitie wherein we should 
thraldor 2 Some became Christians, from, be without them? and if it makes us of 
whose faith and race, even at this day (for! worse condition than was Pirrhos hog? 
it is anjhundred yearessince) few Portugalls Shall we employ the intelligence Heaven 
assure themselves ; although custome andi hath bestowed upon us for our greatest 
length of time be much more forcible coun-; good, to our ruine? repugning natures 
sellors unto such mutations than any other; desseign and the universal order and vicis- 
compulsion. In the towne of Castelnaw : situde of things, which implieth that every 
_Darry, more than fifty Albigeois, all: man should use his instruments and meanes 
heretikes, at one time, with a determined | for his owne commoditic? Wel (will some 
courage, suffred themselves to be burned tell me) let your rule fit you against death, 
alive, all in one same fre, before they but what will you say of indigence and 
would recant and disavow their opinions. | necessitie ? what will you also say of minde- 
Quoties non moda ductores nostri sed | grieving sorrow, which Aristippus, Hierony- 
universe etiam exercitus ad non dubiam: mus, and most of the wisest have judged 
mortem concurrerunt?)  “ Howoften have: the last evil? and those which denied the 
not only our Leaders (saith Tully), but also Same in words confessed the samein eftect ? 
our whole armies, run roundly together to! Possidonius being extremely tormented with 
an undoubted death?" IT have seene one! a sharpe and painfull sicknesse, Pompey 
of my familiar friends runne furiously on! came to see him, and excused himselfe he 
death, with such and so deepely in his, had chosen so untit an houre to heare him 
heart rooted affection, by divers visages of: discourse of Philosophy: ‘ Giod forbid (an- 
discourse, which JT could never suppress in| swered Possidonius) that ever paine should 
him, and to the first that offered it selfe|so farre usurpe upon me as to hinder me 
masked with a lustre of honour, without | from discoursing of so worthy a subject. 
apprehending any sharpe or violent: end, | And thereupon began to speake of the con- 
therein to precipitate himselfe, We have } tempt of paine. But there whilst she plaied 
many examples in our daies, yea in very | her part, and uncessantly pinched and urged 
children, of such as for feare of some ; him, fainst whom hee exclaimed : ( Paine 
slight incommoditie have yeelded unto; doe what thou list, J shall never be drawne 
death. And to this purpose, saith an an-[tosay that thouart anevill" ‘That saying, 
cient Writer, what shall we not feare, if whichthey would make of such consequence, 
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we feare that which cowardice it  selfe 
hath chosen for her retrait? Heere to 
huddle up a long bead-rowle of those of all 
sexes, conditions, sects, in most happ 
ages, which either have expected death 
most constanuy, or sought for it voluntarily, 
and not only sought to avoid the evils of 
this life, but some, only to shun the satictie 


what doth it inferre against the contempt 
of paine? it contends but for the word. 
And if the pangs thereof move him not 
| therewhilst, why breakes he off his discourse 
ifor it? Why thinks he to worke a great 
exploit, not to call it an evil? Atl doth 
rnot consist in imagination, Heere we 
ijudge of the rest. [t is assured Jearning 


of living any longer: and some, for the ithat here doth play her part, our owne 
hope of a better condition elsewhere, I | senses are judges of it. 

should never have done. The number is 
SO infinite, that verily it would be an easier 
matter for me to reckon up those that have ecaacn's fale 
feared the same. Only this more. Pirro | All reason's false, it mast ensiie. 

the Philosopher, finding himselfeuponavery Shall we make our skin beleeve the 
tempestuous day in a boat, shewed them stripes of a whip doe tickle it? and per- 
whom he perceived to be most affrighted swade our taste that Alocs be wine of. 
through feare, and encouraged them by | Graves? Pirrhos hog is here in our pre- 
the example of an hog that was amongst dicament. He is nothing danted at death, 
them, and seemed to take no care at all for but if you beat him he will grunt, crie, and 
the storme : Shall wee then dare to say that | torment himselfe. Shall wee force the 
the advantage of reason, whereat we seeme | general law of nature, which in all living 
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| Out nisi sunt vert; ratioguopue fadsa sit omnis A 
Which senses if they be not true, 
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creatures under heaven is seene to tremble | lieon the hard ground, armed at all assaies,to 
at paine? The very trees seeme to groanc | endure the heat of the scorching Sunne, to 
atoffences, Death is but felt by discourse, | feed hungerly upon a horse or an asse, to 
because itis the motion of an instant, | see himselfe mangled and cut in peeces, to 
; Leg _. .. {have a bullet pluckt out of his bones, to 

Aut fait, aut venict, nihil est prasentis in la ‘suffer incisions, his flesh to be stitcht up, 
Death hath come, or it will not misse ; i cauterized, and searched, all incident to a 

But in it nothing present is. i martiall man; how shall we purchase the 
Moregue minus pana, quam mora mortis habet.’ | Advantage and preheminence which we so 
Deaths pain’s lesse, roundly acted, | greedily seek after, over the vulgar sort? Jt 

tn when dean protracted, '18 far from avoiding the evill and paines of 

lit, as wise men say, that of actions equally 

A thousand beasts, a thousand men, are} good, one should most be wished to be done 
sooner dead thanthreatned. Besides, what: wherein is most paine and griefe. Nor 
wee principally call feare in death, it 18) entm Adlarttate nec lascivia, mec risu aut Joco 
paine, her customarie fore-runner. Never- | comite levitatis, sed sape etiam tristes firmi- 
thelesse if we must give credit toan ancient fate et constantia sunt beatis\ “For men 
father, Afafam mortem mon facit, nisi: are not happy by mirthfulnesse, or wanton- 
gual sequitur mortem, “Nothing but: nesse, or laughing, or jesting, which is the 
what follows death makes death to be: companion of lightnesse; but often, even 
evill,’” And To might more truly say, that those that are sorrowfull, through their 
neither that whieh gocth before, nor that strong heart and constancie.” And there- 
which commeth after, is no appurtenanc® fore was it impossible to perswade our 
of death, we falsely excuse cur selves. And: fathers that conquests achieved by maine 
1 find by experience that it is rather the force, in the hazard of warre, were not more 
impatience of the imagination of death that available and advantageous than those ob- 
makes us impatient of the paine, and that tained in all securitie by practices and 
we feele it two-fold grievous, forasmuch . stratagems. 
ms it Chreats us to dis But reason accuse ; | 
our weaknesse, to feare so sudden a thing, > Latins est, guoties magna stbi constat honestum? 
so unaAvaduble, so imsensible + we take this ; Honesty makes chiefest cheare 
ather more excusable pretence, Atl evills : When it doth cost it selfe most deare. 

e ' rye @ 4 . bt h & gar 
that have no other danger but of the evil, ih Moreover the-onzht tovcomitor-is that 
we count them dangerlesse, “The tooth: | | fis: if online be nolent. jhié alan abort: 
ch, the paine of the gowt, how grievous | ee ee artes ite i ; ae ph , 
svever, becuse they kill not, whoreckoneth |! one Leanne be iran sbokdige echo S64 van 

Wace te ae pen ear Cer hies a7) (2s, devis.® “Tf it be grievous, it is short; 
them in the number of maladies? Well, -@.00 0% Maeeiere one 

SnGOEe WHAT Ti Ul eUaweeesine ATIC REGAL. if it be long, it is light.” Thou shalt not 
ad a biege bias me es ie oe te y Tegare’  feele it over lon y -if thou feele it over much, 
the pain: «As also povertie hath nothing | at aiibpitl Aa it celta end dhees* All 
to be feared for but what she casteth upon ; y Lhe ek aa a ¥ abo ~ it ill 
us through famine, thirst, cold, heat, and i heave ie parte aaa ely Posty ree 
ether miseries, it makes us feele and endure. - pers thee pupa < ; asd ore a8. Raper! 
So have we nothing to doe but with paine, | er"leFniré, hs eee ha ee diab yg 
E will willingly grant them that it 1s Ne Vi fil ts tlaaad lita Mad 
warstaccident of our being, For Tam the! fleradeles sont feramus; sin’ minus, € 
man that hate and shum it as much as | °4.¢4@e4 ea wow placeal, fanguame e theairo 


I ry % vais, as . 
yasible may be ; because hitherto (thanks | f!7"#s “Remember the greatest are 
be unto God) T have no commerce or deal- j ended ee death, the lesser ee many 
ing with her: But it is in our power. if not | PUSS © rest ; be we Maier 0 the meanc 
to dissanull, at Jeast to diminish the same, | OPES + 50 as if they be tolerable, we may 


ae enti at ibeare them ; if sot, we may make an exit 
through patience: and though the bedy 74 Laem ¥y 
shout he moved thereat, yet to keepe the | {om our life, sr acatn not please, as fram 
minde and reason in good temper. And if ® Sts. ; That which Li reae rhe endure 
it were not so, who then hath brought: Paine with ape sar eiaaias perro We aTS 
vertue, valour, foree, magnanimitic, and | me rarer ae cre - a . pal 
reeuien into ee oe shall they : patina ey oh ee aes “ he en aa 
lay their part if there be no more paine | SIERYY, | sosesiae SOR 
feted ? Avida rst periculd virtus: Ver: soveraigne mistris of our condition. The 


tue is desirous of danger.” [fa man must not | bedy hath (except the least or most) but one 
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course, and one byase. The soule is variable | ‘‘So much they grieved, as they inter- 
in all manner of formes, and rangeth to her! essed themselves in griefes.” We feele a 
selfe, and to her estate, whatsoever it be, the dash of a chirurgions razor more than 
senses of the body, and all other accidents. : ten blows with a sword in the heat of fight 
Therefore must she be studied, enquired The painefull throwes of childbearing, 
and sought after: and her powerful springs: deemed both by Physitians and by the 
and wards should be rowzed up. There is; word of God to be verie great, and which 
paige i ati ave abet ranes spe women rae yale sO aa eget en 
vaile against her inclination and choice. jthere are whole Nations that make no 
Of so infinit byases that she hath in her dis- | reckoning of them. 1 omit to speake of the 
sition, let us allow her one suitable and) Lacedemonian women ; but come we to the 
it to our aoa ra arta : hee shall | Swizzers of our Infanterie, what change doe 
we not only be sheltered from all offence, | you perceive in them? But that tradgin 
se y it please her, also gratified and perce fae toting after their husbands, to sane von 
of all grievances and evils. She indifferently ; see them carrie the child about their necke 
Masai ae oo evenerrours and dicate ‘which but yesterday they bare in their 
doe profitably bestead her, asa loyall mat-; wombe. And those counterfeit roguing 
ter, to bring us unto safety and contentment. | Gyptians, whereof so many are daily Coane 
It may easily be seen, that the point of our amongst us, doe they not wash their chil- 
spirit is that which sharpenecth both paine | dren so soone as they are borne, and in the 
and pleasure in us. Beasts wanting the’ nextriver that comes to hand? Besides so 
same leave their free and naturall senses) many harlots, which daily steale their chil- 
pee nee vote and nee pa dumetben ose the delivery nae the conception, 
single well-nigh in every kind, as they shew | The beauteous and noble Lady of Sabinus, 
by thesemblableapplication oftheir movings. | a Koman Patritian, for the snlerant of others, 
Ifin our members we did not trouble the | did alone, without any bodies helpe or as- 
jurisdiction which in that belongs unto! sistance, and without noise or groning, en- 
them, it may be thought we should be the; dure the bearing and deliverie of two twins, 
better pe: eas nature hath given a ice ce of Lacedemon, having ee 
a just and moderate temperature toward fox (for they more feared the shame o 
pleasure and toward paine ; And it cannot. their foolishnesse in stealing than we feare 
chuse but be good and just, being equall the paine or punishment of mis-deeds) and 
and common. But since we have freed hiding the same under his cloake, endured 
and alienated our s ‘ves from her rules, to rather to have his guts gnawne out by her, 
abandon ourselves unto the vagabond liber-| than to discover himselfe. Another, while 
tie of our fantasies, tet us at least help to; offering incense at a sacrifice, suffered his 
bend them to the most agreeing side. Plato: flesh to burne to the bone by a coale falne 
een our sharp Cee me pone and | ~~ his sleeve, rather than be would trouble 
voluptuousnesse, forsomuch as he over-! that sacred mysterie. And a great number 
strictly tieth and bindeth the soule unto the | have beene scene. for the oly ay of ver~ 
body : 1 ee unto a aeleae tue, ene their institution, that at the 
it is sundred and loosed from it. Even as, age of seven years, without so much as 
an enemie becometh more furious when we | changing their countenance, have indured to 
flie from him, so doth paine grow more ; be whipped to death, And Cicero hath 
proud if it see us tremble under it, It wil.) seene whole troups to beat one another so 
stoope and yeeld upon better compositions | long with their fists, with their feet, and 
to him that shall make head against it. A with their teeth, til they have fainted and 
man must oppose and bandy against it. In! fallen downe halfe dead, before ever they 
recoyling and giving ground, we call and | would confesse to be overcome, Manguam 
draw on the ruine threatning us. Even as) wafurant mos vincerct, cst entnt edt sem 
the body is more steady and strong to a! per tuvicta: sed nos umobris, delitits, otto, 
charge if it stand stiffely to it, so is the! danguore, desidia, animum tnfecimus ; opt- 
soule. But let uscome toexamples properly ; wiontéus malogue more delinitum molli- 
belonging unto weak-backt men, as I am, | Virus ¢ ' Custome should never overcome 
where we shall find that it is with paine as; nature, for she is still invincible; but we 
with stones, which take either a higher or! have infected our minde with shadowes, 
deeper colour according to the soyle that daintinesse, idlenesse, faint-heartednesse, 
is laid under them, and holdeth no other: slothfulnesse, and have effeminated it, in- 
place in us than we give it. Zantum dolu- veagled with opinions and evill custome.” 
truant, quantum doloribus se inseruerunt ;1. Fvery man knows the story of Scevola, wha 
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resolution to kill their Chieftaine, and having 


missed of his purpose, to checke his effect 


with a stranger invention, and to cleare his 


country, confessed unto Porsenna (who was | 


the King he intended to kill) not only his 
dessigne, but added, moreover, that in his 
campe there were a great many RKomanes, 


who had undertaken and sworne the verie 


same enterprise, and were confederates with 
him. 
magnanimitic, having caused a pan 
burning coales to be brought, he saw and 


suffred bis right arm (in penance that it had - 


not effected his project) fo be parched and 
well-nigh rosted-off: undll such tine as his 
enemie himselfe, feehog a kind of remorce- 


full horror, commanded the fire to be carned | 


away, What shall we say of him that 
would not vouchsafe to leave, or so much as 


to) interrupt the reading of bis booke, | 


whilst he had an incision made into him? 
And of bim who resolved to skoffe and 
laugh, even in spieht and contempt of the 
tortures which were inflicted upon him, so 
that the raging crueltie of the hangmen 
that held him, and all the inventions of tor- 
ments that could be devised, being redoubled 
Upon him, one in the necke of another, gave 
him. over? But he was ao Philosapher, 


with a cheerefull and snnling countenance 
endured his wounds to be slit and sounded ? 
Quis medeocris giatiater mngemuty (urs 
valium muir ungeam? Quis wer modo 
stetad, cavum etiam decuburllerpitert Oars 
cum decubuissel, ferrum reciperd pussas, cel- 
dam contranit.:) ‘What 
hath once groned ? 
once changed his countenance ? 


with shame ? 
downe, and was willed to take his death, 
did once sbrinke in his necke 2” 
joyne some women unto them, 

not heard of her at Pans, which only to get 


a fresher hew af a new skin, endured to have | 
There are some. | 
who being sound and in perht health, have | 


her face flead all over? 


had some tecth puld-out, uhereby to frame 


adaintier and more pleasing vovce, or toset | 


them in better order, How many examples 
of contempt of paine or smart have we of 
that kind and sex ? 


they to doe? So they may but hope for 
some amendment of their beautie? 


Veliere gueis cura est albes d stinpe capilies, 
Es faciem desmpta police referre newane* 
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being entred the enemies campe, with a full 


And to make shew of his dread-lesse . 
of 


Which of them hath’ will give themselves a deepe gash with a 
Which ot) 
them not only hath stood up, bat even falne : 
Which of them when be was | 


What can they not: 
doe? What will they not doe? What feare | 
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| Who take great care to root out their gray haire, 
. And skin flead-off a new face to repaire. 

: I kave seene some swallow gravell, ashes, 
Coales, dust, tallow, candles, and for the 
nonce labour and toyvle themselves to spoile 
their stomacke, only to get a pale-bleake 
colour. To become slender in wast, and to 
have ao straight: spagnolised body, what 
pinching, what girding, what cinghng will 
they not indure? Yea sometimes with yron- 
plates, with whale-bones, and other such 
trash, that their very skin and quicke flesh 
is eaten in and consumed to the bones; 
whereby they sometimes worke their owne 
death. It is common to divers nations of 
our times, to hurt and gash themselves in 
. good earnest, to give credit to their words, 
And our King reporteth sundrie examples 
of what Inmselfe saw in Polonia, and 
towards himselfe. But besides what I know 
to have by some beene imitated in’ France ; 
when Icame from the famous Parliament of 


¢ Blois, T bad a titde before seene a wench in 


‘Picardie to witnes the vehemencie of her 
promises, and also her constancie, with the 
‘bodkin she wore in her hatre to give her 
 selfe foure or five thrusts in ber arme, which 
made her skin to crack and gush out bloud, 
| The Turkes are wont to wound and scarre 


ft themselves for their Ladies sakes, and that the 
What of one of Coesars gladiators, who. 


marke may the better appeare, and continue 
the lonyer, they will presendy lay fire upon 
their cuttes > and to stanch the bloud, and 


: better to forme the cicatrice, they wil keepe 
ton an incredible while. 
have seene it, have written the same, and 
-S$worne it Unto me. 
meane Fencer: 


Honest men that 


And for ten Aspers you 
shall dauy tinde some amongst them that 


Scimitanie, ether in their armes or thighes. 
Lam very glad witnesses are so ready at 
hand where we have most need of them: 


i For Christendome affordeth many, And 
Bat let us| 


Who hath: 


after the example of our holy guide, there 
have beene divers who for devotion would 
needs beare the crosse. We learne by a 
worthy testimonie of religion, that Saint 
Lewes the King wore a haire-shirt, untill 
.such ume as he was so aged that his con- 
i fessor gave bm a dispensation for it; and 
that every Finday he cansed bis priests to 
beat his shoulders with five litte yron- 
»chaines, which to that purpose were ever 
caried with bis nightgeare. Willham our 
last Duke of Guienne, father to that 
Eleonore who transferred that Dutchy unto 
the houses of France and England, the last 
ten or twelve yeares of his life, for penance- 
sake, wore continually a corseict under a 
ireHgious habit. Foulkes Earle of Aniou 
‘went to Jerusalem, there with a rope about 
‘his necke to be whipped by two of his 
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wervants, before our Saviours sepulchre. 
Doe we not upon every Good-Friday, in 
iundrie places, see a great number of zmen 
ind women scourge and beat themselves so 
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How many know wee who 


have abandoned and forsaken the pleasure 
of an ease-full and quiet life in their houses, 
‘and to live with their friends and acquaint- 


iong, till they bruse and teare their flesh, | 


wen tothe bones? 1 have often seene it 
my selfe, and that without enchantment ; 
And some say (for they are masked) there 


ance, to follow the tovhng-horror of unfre- 
quented deserts, and that yeelded and cast 
themselves unto the objectnesse, contempt 


‘and vilifying of the world, wherwith they 


were some amongst them, who for monie— 


would undertake thereby to warrant other 
mens relivion, by a contempt of smart-full 
gaine, so much the greater by how much 
the stings of devolion are of more force 
than those of covetousnes, QQ. Maximus 
buried bis son who had beene Consall : 
Marcus Cato his, being elected Pretor; and 
[4 Paulus both his, within few daies, with 
0 Cheerefull and setled a countenance, and 
without any shew of sorrow, Tb have some- 
imes by way of jesting told one that be had 
confronted divine justice: For, the violent 
death of three tall children of his, cumming 
unto his eares all upon one day. and sent 
him, as it may be imagined, as a great 
scourge > he was so farre from mourning, 
that he rather tooke it as a favour and 
singular gratification at Gods hand. T doe 
not follow these monstrous humours. 


have so pleased themselves, as nothings 
more ; Cardinall Boromeus, who died lately 


at Milane, in che midst of the pleasures and 


debawches ta which his nobihtie, and che 


great riches he possessed enticed him, and 


the ayre of Italy afforded him, and his 


‘youth allured him, did ever keep hinmselfe in 


so an austere forme of life, that the same 
gowne which served him in summer he wore 
Inwinter, He never lav but upon straw ; 


‘the houres which be might conveniently 


spare from) his charge, he bestowed in con- 
tinual study, ever knechnog, and having a 
smal quanuine of bread and water by his 


*bookes side, which was all the provision for 


his repast, and time he emploved in study, 
LE know some who wittiogly have driawne 
both profit and preferment from cuckoldrtie, 


the only name whereof is so yrkesome and 


Yet | 


have E lost two or three my selfe, whilst they - 


were young and at nurce, if not without 
apprehension of sorrow, vet without con- 
linuance of grefe. And ‘there is) no 
rccident woundeth men deeper, or goeth 
so necre the heart as the losse of children,” 
I see divers other common 
affliction which, were 1 assailed by them, | 
should searcely feele. 
temned and neglected some, when it hath 
pleased God to visit me with them, on 
which the world setteth so ugly and baleful 


bail-fulto so many men. [f sight be not 
the most necessarie of our senses, at feast is 
tthe most pleasing : the most plausible and 


Sprofitable of our members, seeme those 


that serve to beget 
divers have 


us. notwithstanding 
mortally hated them, only 


‘because they were over much anvable, and 


occasions of 


And | have con-. 


for their worths-sake have rejected them, 
So thought he of his eles, that voluntarily 
put Yhem out Vhe most comman and 


ssoundest partof men heldeth muldtude of 
children to be a signe of great happinesse 
‘and comfort; Soe do —, and many others, 


a countenance, that [ hardly dare boast of : 
‘demanded wherefore he did not marie, he 


them without blushing, Aor yuo catelligitnur, 


nonin natura, sed in opinione esse agretue | 


tinem :) 0 \Whereby it is understood that 
griefe consisteth notin nature, but opinion,” 
Ypinion is a powerful, bould, and un- 
measurable party. Who doth ever so 
greedily search after rest-full ease and 
quietnes as Alexander and Cresar have done 
after difficulnes and unguictnesse 2? Terez, 
the father of Sitalcez, was wont to say, 
that when he had no warres, hee thought 
there was no difference betweene him and 
his horse-keeper. Cato the Consul], to 
assure himselfe of certaine townes in Spaine, 


\ 


the wantofthem, And when Thales was 
answered, because he would leave no issue 


or ine of bimselfe behinde him. That our 


opinion endeareth and increaseth the price 


t 


ether, but for our use. 


of things, itis seene in a great niutnber of 
them, which we do not regard to esteeme 
As we neaher con- 


osider their quahties nor utdites, bat only 


“our cost to recover and attaine thems as af 
it were a part of thesr substance ; and we 


bring us, but 


quence, so it serveth. 


having only interdicted some of their in-_ 


habitants to weare armes, many of thern 
killed themselves : /erox gens nudiam vitam 
rate sine aris esse; °° 


ay out. 


A fierce kinde of 


people, that thought there was no life with-: 
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call that worth ra them, not what they 
what owe bring to them, 
According as « weaheth and is of ccnse- 
Whereupon 1 per- 
ceive we are thriftie busbands of what we 
Our opinion never suffers it to ran 
afalse gallop. ‘The price giveth a Dta- 
mond his title, difficultie to vertue, paine 
unto devotion, and sharpnesse unto phy. 
sicke.’ Such a one to come unto povertie, 


# Liv, 1 xxxiy,c, 17. cast those fewe crownes he had into the 
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same | sea, “wherein so y many others, with, heretofore, and are daily seene to neglect 
such carke, danger, and care, on all parts, and leave at six and seven their patrimonies 
secke to fish for riches. Epicurus saith, and certaine goods, to follow and seeké 
that ‘' to be rich is no ease, but a change of . “after court-holy water and wavering-favours 
affaires.” Verily, it is not want, but rather of Princes and of fortune; Caesar engaged 
pienne that causeth avarice, 1 will speake and endebted himselfe above a million of 
of mine owne experience concerning this: gold more than he was worth to become 
subject. I have lived in three kinds of con-! Caesar. And how many merchants and 
dition since I came out of my infancie. poore beginners set up and begin their 
The first time, which continued well-nigh | traffike by the sale of their farmes or cot- 
eile yes [have past it over as one tages which they ventur to the Indias ? 

whe had no other means but casual, and: Sp es _ 
depending from the direction and helpe of | dae pertmdotentny frets 
others, without any certaine maintenance’ In so great scarcitie of devotion we have 
ot regular prescription. My expences were , thousands of Colleges, which passe the time 
so much the more carelessely layed out and | , very conveniently, daily gaping and expect- 
lavishly employed, by how much more they ‘ing from the libe ‘ralitie of the heavens what 
wholy depended on fortunes rashnesse and | they must dine withall to morrow. Secondly, 
exhibition, To never lived so well at ease :) they consider not that this certaintie on 
my fortune was never to finde my friends’ which they ground themselves, is not much 
purse shut: besides which, | was to frame. | Jesse uncertaine and hazardous than hazard 
my sclfe to all necessities: the care [ tooke | it selfe. I see miserie as neere beyond two 
to pay every man at his prefixed day, w hich’ thousand crownes rent, as if it were hard at 
& thousand times they have prolonged, ‘hand. For, besides that fortune hath many- 
seeing the care [ tuoke to satistie (bem. So many mecanes to open a hundred gaps for 
that f had gotten unto my selle the credit] poverse to enter at, even through the 
of athriftie kind of good husbandrie, thoagh thickest of our riches, and that often there is 
it were sumetlnng shifting and deceitinl fo ne meane betweene the highest and lowest 
do naturally feele a kind of pleasing con- | fortune. 

tentment in paying of my debts, us it rid puseana cutova est: tue, guum spleude!, 
my selfe of a burthenous weight, and free | Prangitur? 

my svife from the yoake of bondage and’ Fortune is glasse-like, brittle as ‘tis bright : 
ingratitude. Besides, me thinks | feele a! Laght gon, lipht- broken, whet it lends best 
kinde of delight that tickleth me to the! by hee 

quick, in performing a lawfully just action, | 
and contenting of others, f except pay: 
Tents that require delayes, covenants, and 
after reckonings ¢ for, if L finde any body | 
that will undertake them, I lushingly and | 
injuriously deferre them as long as 1 can, 
for feare of that altercation or wrangling to | 
which my humor and manner of speech is | 
altagether incompatible. ‘There is nothing | 
T hate more than dnving of bargaines ; [tis 
ameere commerce of dodging and impu- i 
dencie, After an houres debating and: 
paltring, both parbes will goer from their , 
words and oaths for the getting or saving of | 
a shilling : yet did T borrow with great dis- : 
advantage. For, having no heart to borrow | 
belore others, or by word of mouth, I would | 
ndventure ihupon a pecee of paper, which | 
with some hath no great eee rto move or} 
force to eileen nod which greatly helps : 
ta refuse, I was wont to commit the successe | 
of my wants more freely and more care: | 
lessely unto fortune than I have done since | 
unto my wit and providence. Most good ‘ 
husbands thinke it strange and horrible to} 
Jive on such uncertainties, but they remem- | y 
ber not that most men in the world live so, 
How many good and well-borne men have | 
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And to turne all our defences and raisings 
of high wails topsie-turvie ; I find that want 
vand necessitie is by diverse or different 

i causes, as ordinarily scene to accompanie 
| and follow those that are rich in goods, as 
ithose that have none at all: and that per- 
indventure it is somewhat lesse incommodi- 
ous when itis alone, than when it mecteth 
with riches: They rather come from order 
‘than from receit: Auder est sua guisgue 
fortune :4 “ Every mans the forger of his 
owne fortune.”” And methinkes that a rich 
; man who is needy, full of businesse, carke 
‘and toyle, and troubled in minde, is more 
‘miserable than be that is simply poore.  / 
: davsters ees 6 gued genus egestatis gravis- 
| simeacm est-* © Fn their abundance indigent, 
, which is the most grievous kinde of indi- 
igence.” ‘The richest and greatest princes 
are ordinanly urged by povertie and need 
-unto extreme necessities, For, can any be 
‘more extreme than thereby to become 
Tyrants, and unjust usurpers of their suab- 
: fects goods. My second manner of life 

: Caren. Epis. iv. 18. A Func Svavs, 
§ Saunusr. Oral. 1. ad Coars, 
* Sen. £ gist, ixxiv. 
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hath beene to have monie; which when 1 neere, before you will lay hands on it. And 
had once fingred, according to my condi- | 1 should sooner pawne my clothes, or sell 
tion I sought to hoord up some against a, my horse, with lesse care and compulsion, 
rainie day; esteeming that it was no having | than make a breach into that beloved purse 
unlesse a man had ever somewhat besides which | kept in store. But the danger was 
his ordinarie expenses in possession: and: thata man can hardly prefix any certaine 
that a man should not trust that good | limits unto his desire (they are hard to be 
which he must live in hope to receive; and found in things a man deemeth good) and 
that, be his hopes never so likely, hee may; continue at one stay in sparing: A man 
many wayes be prevented. For, I would ; shall ever encrease this heape, and augment 
say unto my selfe; what if I should be sur-. it from one number to another; yea so long 
hee by this chance or that accident? till he basely and niggardly deprive himselfe 

"hat should I doe then ? And in jursuit of the enjoying of his owne goods, and 
of these vaine and vicious imaginations, I) wholly fix on the safe keeping of them, and 
endeavour by hooke or crooke, and by wile never use them, According to this me of 
or wit, to provide by this superfluous sparing | usage, those are the rmchest people of the 
for all inconveniences that might happen; ee d that have the charge of keeping: the 
And I could answer him that would alleage | gates and walles ef a rich Cuties Every 
the number of inconvenicnces to be over monied man is covetous, according to mine 
infinit; which if they followed pot all men, opinion, Plato marshalleth this humane or 
they accompanied some, and haply the. corporall goods; health, beautie, strength, 
reatest number. An apprehension which riches: And riches (saith he) are not blind, 
1 did not passe without some painfull care. : but clecre-sceimg, if they he illuminated by 














I kept the matter secret, and [ (that dare say , wisdome. 
so much of myself) would never speake of 
my money but falsly; as others doe, who 
being rich, would seeme to be poore, or 
being poore, would appeare meh: and 
dispense with their conscience, never to 
witnesse sincerely what they are worth, 
Oh ridiculous and shamefull prudence. 
Did T travell any where ? me thought 1 was 
never sufficiently provided ; and the more | 
had laden my selfe with coine, the more I 
had also burdened my selfe with feare: 


sometimes of my wayes-safetic, othertimes - 


of their trust that had the charge of my 


sumpters and baggage, whereof as some | 
me thought Towas | 


others that I know, 
never throughly assured, except it were 
still in my sight. Left I my keyes or my 
purse behind me ? bow many suspitions and 
thornie imaginations, and which is worse, 
incommunicable, did uncessantly haunt me ? 
My minde was ever on my halfepenney ; my 
thoughts ever that way. The summe being 
rightly cast, there is ever more paine in 
keeping than in getting of monie. If I did 
not altogether so much as! say, I at the 
least endeavoured to dot it, Of comiau- 
ditie T had little or nothing. To have more 
meanes of expences, is ever to have increase 
ofsorrow, For (as said Bion) ‘' The hairie 
tan doth grieve as much as the bald, if he 
have his haire pulled out.” And after you 
are once accustomed, and have fixed your 
thoughts upon a heape of monie, it is no 

ager at your service; you dare not 
diminish it ; itis a building which, if you 
touch or take any part from it, you will 
thinke it will all fall. Necessitie must first 
Pinch you by the throat, and touch you 


Dionysius the younger plaid a 
notable part; who being advertised that 
one of his Stracusans had hidden a certaime 
treasure under the ground, conumanded hitn 

(to bring ot unto hum, which he did, reserv- 

ing secretly one part of it unta himselfe, 
with which he removed his dwelling ante 

another Citie, where having Jost the humor 

bof hoarding up of treasure, began to hive a 

spending and notous kinde of Ife: which 

| Dionysius hearing, commanded the re- 

‘tnainder of his treasurc, and which he had 

taken from him, to be restored unto him ; 

saying, that ‘'sithence he had learned how 
to make use of it, bee did most willingly 
redehiver (he same unto him.” To was some 
veares of the same humour: Powot not what 

-gvod Demon did most protiably remove me 
from it, like to the Siracusan, and made mie 
to neglect my sparing. ‘The pleasure ! 
apprehended of a farre and chargeable 
‘journey, having overthrowne this foolish 

maginaion in ome; From which To am 
falpe into a third kinde of life (I speake 

(what IT thinke of it) assuredly much more 

‘pleasing and formall: which is, that I 

) Measure my parment accordmy tomy cloth, 

‘and let my expenses poe together with my 

icomming in; sometimes the one, other- 

; Whilst the other exceeds: But they are 

‘never farre asunder. L live from hand to 

i mouth, from day to day, and have | but to 
“supply my present and ordinarie needs, { 

(am satished : As for extraurdinaric wants, 

call the provisions of the world will not 

‘suffice them. And it is folly to expect that 

fortune will ever sufficiently arme us against 
herself. It is with our owne weapons 

,that we must combat her, Casual 
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armes will betray us, when we shall 
have most need of them. If T lay up 
anything, it is for the hope of some im- 
loyment at hand, and not to purchase 
ands, whereof | have no need, but pleasure 
and delight. Nox esse cupidum, pecunia 
est: non esse emacem, vectigal est:*® "Mt is 
currant coine not to be covetous: it is a 
thriftie incume not to be still buying.” 1 
am neither possessed with feare that my 
goods shall faile me, nor with desire that 


MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES. 
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in any sort interrupt other affaires, or dis- 
turbe other occupations, which followeth, 
more convenient, more quiet, and better 
agreeing with his heart. Therefore doth 
ease und indigencie depend from every 
| mans owne opinion : and wealth and riches, 
“no more than glorie or health, have either 
more preheminence or pleasure, than he 
who possesseth them, lendeth them. Every 
_man is either well or ill, according as he 
ifindes himselfe. Not he whom another 


they should encrease and multiply. Ds-|thinkes content, but he is content indeed 
witearum fructus est in copra: Copiam | that thinkes he is so himselfe : And only ia 


declarat setietas 232° The fruit of riches is in 
plentie : satietie content with enough, ap- 
proves that plentie.” And 7 singularly 
gratiic my male this correction came upon 
me in an age naturally inclined to covetonus- 
nesse, and that Iam free from that folly so 
common and peculiar to old men, and the 
mostridiculous ofall humanefollies. Feraulez 
who had passed through both fortunes, and 
found that encrease of goods was no accreast 
of appetite to drinke, to eat, to sleepe, or to 
embrace his wife; and who on the other 
side felt heavily on his shoulders the im 

riunitie of ordering and = directing his 
economical affaires, as it doth on mine, 
determined with himselfe to content a poore 


young man, his faithful friend, greedily | 


gaping after rickes, and frankly made him 


a present donation of all his great and ex. 
Was 


ceasive riches; as also of those he 
Nkely everie day to get by the liberalitie 
and bountie of his good master Cyrus and 


by warte ‘always provided hee should under- | 


take to entertaine and finde him, honestly 
and in good sort, as bis guest and friend, 
In which estate thev hved afterward mast 


happily, and mutually content with the: 


change of their condition. 


oe heare a part T could willingly find - 
And T much com. 


in’ my heart to initate 
mend the fortune of an old prelate, whom | 
see to have so clearly given over his purse, 


his reeeits, and his expenses, now to one of | 
his chosen servants, and now to another, that: 
he hath lived manv yeares as ignorant of | 


hix household affaires as any stranger, 
The confidence im others honesty is no 
light testimonie of ones owne integritie : 
therefore doth God willingly favour it. 
And for bis regard, 1 see no household 
onder, neither more worthily directed, nor 
more constantly managed than his. Happy 


‘that, opinion giveth it selfe essence and 
‘yeritie, Fortune doth us neither good nor 
ill: She only offereth us the seed and matter 
of it, which our minde, more powerfull than 
she, turneth and applicth as best it pleaseth: 
as the efficient cause and mistris of condi- 
tion, whether happy or unhappy.  Exter- 
nall accessions take both faver and colour 
from the internall constitution : As garments 
doe not warme us by their heat, but by ours, 
which they are fit to cover and nourish: he 
that with clothes should cover a cold body, 
should draw the very same service from 
them by cold. So is snow and vce kept in 
summer. Verily as unto an idle and lazie 
‘body, study is but a torment ; abstinence 
from wine to a drunkard is a vexation; 
frugautie isa harts sorrow to the luxurious ; 
and exercise molesteth an effeminate body : 
so ig itof all things else, Things are not 
of themselves so irksome nor so hard, but 
‘our basenes and weaknesse maketh them 
such. To judge of high and great matters, 
a high and great minde is required ; other- 
‘wise we attribute that vice unto them which 
,indeed is ours. A straight oare, bemg 
under water seemeth to be crooked. It js 
/no matter to see a thing, but the matter is 
how a man doth see the same. Well, of so 
many discourses, which diversly perswade 
“men to contemne death and patiently to en- 
‘dure paine, why shall we not finde some one 
to make for our purpose ; And of so severall 
and many kinds of imaginations, that have 
perswaded the same unto othess, why doth 
“not every man apply one unto himselfe, that 
iS most. agreeing with bis humor; If hecan- 


not digest a .trong and abstersive drug, for 
(to remove his evill, let him at least take a 
‘lenitive pill to ease the same. Optio est 
guedam effisminataaclevis: nec in dolore 
; ELEN S, 
is that man that hath so proportionably | gacwa 


yon cadem in voluptate; gue, 
fgucscimus Awimusgue mollrtia, 


directed his estate, as his riches may dis-/ apis aculeum sine clamore ferre mon fos. 
charge and supply the same, without care | suweas.— Tetum in eo cst, ut tt imperes 1 


or enoombrance to himselfe ; 


and that: “There is a certaine effeminate and light 


neither their consultation or meetings may ; opinion, and that no more in sorrow than it 


Mie, Pander. vice. 3. 


® fas oc. a. i 


1Cre. Tse. On. hii. c. 22, 
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iH 
s in pleasure, whereby aben we melt and have small hold against her. For (as 
nub over in daintie tendernes, we cannot) Cicero saith) ‘‘ Even those that appugne 
thide to be stung of a bee, but must gore her, will neverthelesse have the bookes they 
and crie out. ‘This is the total summe of wmte against ber to beare their names 
sl, that you be master of your selfe. ‘‘More- upon their fronts, endeavoring to make 
yver, a rman doth not escape from Fhilo- . themselves glorious by despising of glorie,” 
wophy by making the sharpnes of pounes All other things fall within the compasse of 
und humane weaknesse to prevaile so far commerce : we lend our goods, we employ 
yeyond measur: for she is compelled to our lives, if our triends stand in need of 
cast her selfe over againe unto these in-. us: But seldome shall we see a man com- 
vineible replications, If it be bad to live in) municate his honour, share his reputation, 
necessitie, at least there is no necessitie to and impart his glorie unto others. Catulus 
‘ive in necessitie. No man is long time ill, Luctatius in the warres against the Cymbres, 
wut by his owne fault. He that hath not having done the utmost of his endeavours 
the heart to endure neither life nor death, to stay his souldiers that fled before their 
and that will neither resise nar run away, | enemies, put himselfe amongst the run- 


what shall a mn doe to him ? ‘awaies, and dissembled to bee a coward, 
that so they might rather seeme to follow 

ae their Capraine than flie from the enemie; 

. This was a neglecting and leaving off his 

CHAPTER XLE “reputation, to conceale the shame and re- 


proach of other, When Charles the fifth 

That a dlen should wot communiciie Wes passed into Proevence, the yeare a thousand 
Clerte, five hundred thirtie seven, some are of 

: “opinion that Anthony de Leva, seeing the 
SF all the follies of the world, the most Emperor his master resolutely obstinate to 
() universall, and of most men received, undertake that voyage, and deeming it 
is the care of reputation and study , wonderfully glorious, maintained never- 

af glorie, to which we are so wedded that, thelesse the contranie, and discounselled 
we neglect and cast-off riches, friends, him from it, to the end all the honour and 
repase, life and health (goods effectuall and , glorie of this counsell might be attnbuted 
substantial), to follow that vaine image, and unto his Master; and (hat if might be 
dlie-simple voice, which hath neither body | said, his good advice and foresight to have 
nar hold-fast. “beene such, that contrarie to all mens 
fea femme, cM tuveghisce aun deler sueno opinions, he had achieved so glorious an 
OM superb: mortals, ct par si bride, venterprise > Which was, to honour and 
E oun echo, un sogno. anst d'un sogne un ombra, Magnife him at his owne charges. The 
Aad agus vento si dilegnua ¢ seombra , Thractan Ambassadors comforting Archileo- 
Fame that enveag!’s high aspiring men ‘nida, the mother of Brasidas, for the death 
With her harmonious sound, and scemes so faire,‘ of her son, and highly extolling and com- 
o nae is ee olumearecen ites saeoy a ‘mending him, said he had not left his 
Men thes and feets as any winde doth gather, equall behind him. She refused this private 
And of mens unreasonable humours, it: commendation and particular prabe, assign- 
wwemeth that the best philosophers doe ing it to the publike state. ‘Doe not tell me 
most slowly and more unwillingly cleare | that (quoth she), for | knowe the Citue of 
themselves of this than of another: if is: Sparta hath many greater and more valiant 
the most peevish, the most froward, and the | (Citizens than he was. ‘'.At the battell of 
most opinatve. Gass ctramt bene profict-: recy, Edward the biacke Prince of Wales, 
tates animes tentire non cessat * Because bemg yet very young, had the leading of the 
it ceaseth not to teinpt even those Mindes vant gard . The greatest and chiefe vioksnee 
that profit best.” There are not many of the hight was in his quarter : ‘The Lords 
Whereaf reason doth so evidently condemne ; and Captains that accompanied him, ia 
the vanitie, but it is so deeply rooted in us, | ceiving the great danger, sent unto King 
as I wot not whether any man could ever! bdward, the Princes Father, to come and 
clearely discharge himeclfe of it. “When I help them: which when he heard, he 
you have alleaged all the reasons you can, | ie ede what plight his sonne was in, 
and beleevect all to disavow and reject rand how he did, and hearing that he was 
her, she produceth, contrarie to your dis-; living and on horse-backe, ‘‘I should 
courses, so intestine inclination, that you | (quoth he) offer him great wrong to goe 


mtn ene wae aimee venetartn neni immnmnee , BOW, and deprive him of the honour of 
1Tass Girr. can, xiv. st, 63. ‘ this combats victorie, which he already hath 


* Aucustin, De Ca Derlivic 14, soldng sustained ; what danger soever there 
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be in it, it shall wholly be his :” and would ; 
neither go nor send unto him: knowing | 
that if he had gone or sent, it would have : 
beene said that without his ayd al] had_ 
beene lost, and that the advantage of this 
exploit would have beene ascribed unto. 
him, Semper enim quod postremum ad- 
jectum est, id rem lotam widetur traxtsse 3} 
“For evermore that which was last added, — 
soemes to have drawne on the whole matter.” 


In Rome many thought, and it was com- ™ 


monly spoken, that the chiefest glorious 
deeds of Scipio were partly due unto 
Laelius, who notwithstanding did ever ad- 
vance the greatnesse, further the glorie, _ 
and second the renowne of Scipio, without . 
any respect ofhisowne. And Theopompus | 
King of Sparta, to one who told him that: 
the common- wealth should subsist and con- 
tinue still, forsomuch as he could command 
so well: ‘ No,” said he, ‘it is rather be-_ 
cause the people know so well how to obey.” | 
As the women who succeeded in the Peere-« 
domes of France had (notwithstanding . 
their sex) right to assist and privilege to 
plead in cases appertaining to the jurisdic. : 
tions of Peeres: so the Ecclesiasticall | 
Peeres, notwithstanding their profession | 
and function, were bonnd to assist our | 
Kings in their warres, not only with their: 
friends, servants, and tenants, 
owne person. The Bishop of Beauvais, 
being with Philip Augustus in the battell of | 
Bovines, did very couragiously take part with : 
him in the effect > but thought hee should | 
not be partaker of the fruit and glorie of that | 
bludy and violent exercise. He overcame 
and forced that day many of the enemies to 
yeeld whom he delivered unto the first 
gentleman hee met withall to mtle, to take 
them prisoners, or at their pleasure to dis- 
wse of them. Which he also did with 
William Earle of Salisbury, whom he de- 
livered unto the Lord John of Nesle with a 
semblable subtietie of conscience unto this 
other. He desired to felland strike downe a 
man, but not to wound or hurt him, and 
therefore never fought but with au great club. 
A man in my titne being accused to the 
King to have laid violent hands upon a, 
priest, denied it very stoutly, forsomuch as | 
he had only thumped and trampled him | 
with his feet. 


1 


but in their 
| 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
Of the Inegualitre that ts betweene us, 


pLUTARKE saith in some place, 
that ‘‘he findes no such great differ- 

ence betweene beast and beast, as 

he findeth diversiue betweene man and 
an.” He speaketh of the sufficience of 
the minde and of internall «qualities. 
Verily 1 find Epaminondas so farre (tak- 
ing him as | suppose him) from some that 
i know (1 meane capable of common sense) 
as | could finde in my heart to endeare upon 
Plutarke, and say there is more difference 
hetweene such and such a man than there is 
diversitie betweene such a man and such a 


beast. 


Hem tir vire quid pricstat?} 
© Sir, how much hath one, 
Another man out-yone ” 


And that there be so many degrees of 
spirtts as there are steps betweene heaven 
and earth and as innumerable. But con- 
cerning the estimation of men, it is marvell 
that, except our selves, no one thing is 
esteemed but for its proper qualities. We 


;commend a horse because he is strong and 


nimble, 


rolucreme 

Sie landanins eqguam, facili cut plurima palma 

Pevrvet, et exnultat rauce victoria ctrco,® 

We praise the horse, that beares most bells with 
ying, 

And triumphs tnost in races boarse with crying, 





and not for his furniture: a greyhound for 
his swiftnesse, not for his collar: a hawke 
for her wing, net for her cranes or bells. 
Why do we not likewise esteeme a man for 
that which is his owne? He hath a goodly 
traine of men following him, a stately 
pallace to dwell in, so great credit amongst 
men, amd so much rent comming in, Alas, 
all that is about him and notin him. No 
man will buy a pig in a poke Tf you 
cheapen a horse, you will take his saddle 
and clothes front him, you will see him bare 
and abroad or if he be covered as in old 
times they wont to present them unto 
Princes to be sold, it is only his least neces- 
sari¢ parts, lest you should ammuse your 
selfe to consider his colour or breadth of his 
erupper ; but chiefly to view his legs, his 
head, his eyes, and his foot, which are the 
most remarkable parts, and above all to be 
considered and required in him. 


Lee ane eanepattee cane ne: a Sener een arenes) 


i Ter. Phor. act v, sc. 3. 
* Joven. Sat. viti, 57. 
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Regibus hic was est, wbi eguos mercantur, 
ofertas 

Imspiciunt, ne sifacies, ut seppe, decora 

Moll falta pede est, emplorem mducat 


At ari ce main eer tbe CEN 
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tanlere, 
Quod pruich re cluses, breve quod caput, ardua 
COPTLG, 


This is Kings manner, when they horses buy, 
They see them bare, lest if, as oft we try, 


Faire tace have soft hoofes, gull'd the buyer be, | 


They buttockes round, short head, high crest 
may sec. 


‘When you will esteeme a man, why 
should you survey him all wrapt and en- 
velloped? He then but cheaveth us thase 
parts which are no whit his owne, and 
hideth those from ous by which alone his 
worth is to be judged. [tis the goodnesse 
of the sword you secke after, and not the 
worth of the seabbard; for which per- 
adventure you would not give a farthing if 
it want his lyning, A man should be 
judged by himselfe, and not by his comple- 
ments, And as an Ancient saith very 
Pleasantly: Doe you know wherefore vou 
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Sapiens pol ipse sing it fertunam sidi3 
Trust me, who beares a wise mans name, 
His fortune to himselfe may frame. 


What is there else for him to wish for? 





Let het termed oe Aw Meee apans maR NE ne 6 


nduene vptemeus 





Corpore sefunctus dolor abstt, mente Jruatar 
[noundo sensu, cura semotus metugue tt 
See we not natare nothing elwe doth barke 
' Unto her-selfe, but he, whose bodies barke 
jis free from paines-touch, should his minde 
enjoy, 
Remov'd from care and feare, with sense of joy f 
Compare unto him the vulgar troupes of 
our men, stupid, base, servile, wavering, 
-and continually foting on the tempestuous 
:ocean of divers passions which tosse and 


| Nil alind siki natnram latrare, nist wt geod 


-retosse the same, wholy depending of 
‘others. There 1s more diflerence than is 


_betweene heaven and earth, and yet such is 
the blindnesse of our custome that we make 
‘htde or no account of it Whereas, if we 
consider a cottager and a king, a noble and 
“a handy-crafts man, a magistrate and a 


esteeme him tall? You account the height | private man, a nich man and a poore, an 
of his pattens. The base is no part of his | extreme disparitie doth immediately present 
stature: measure him without his. stilts. [it selfe unto our eies, which, as aman may 
Let him lay aside his riches and externall Say, differ in nothing but in their clothes, 
honours, and shew himselfe in his shirt, | In Thrace, the King was after a pleasant 
Hath he a body proper to his functions, ; Manner distinguished from his people, and 
sound and cheerefull? What minde hath; which was much endeared. He had a 
he? Ig it faire, capable and unpolluted, ; feligion apart: a God several unto himselfe, 
and happily provided with all her neces-' Whom his subjects might no wales adore, 
sarie parts? Is shee rich of her owne or of | It was Mercurie: and he disdained their 
others goods? Hath fortune nothing of gods, which were Mars, Bacchus, and 
hers to survey therein? If broad-waking | Diana; yet are they but pictures which 
she wil looke upon a naked sword : if shee | make no essential dissemblance. — For, as 
care not which way her life goeth from her, | enterlude-plaiers, Ou shal now see then on 
whether by the mouth or by the throat, : the stage play a King, an J-mperor, or a 
whether it be setled, equable, and con-| Duke, but they are no sooner off the stage 
tented. It is that a man must see and! but they are base rascals, vagabond abjects, 
consider, and thereby judge the extreme | and porterly hirclings, which ts their natural 
differences that are betweene us. Is be j and originall condition. Even so the Em- 
{ peror whose glorious pomp doth so dazzle 
| you in publike: 


sapiens, sihignue imperiosus, 
Quem neque panperies, neque tors, negue 
tinenia tervent, | Seelicet ef grandes viridis cum luce smaragdi 
Responsare cupidinibus, cantenmere honores ' Auro includuntur, teriturque Thalassia vestis 
forts, et in scipse lotus teres atgue rot und. uS,; Assidue, et Veneris sudorem eaxrrcita potars 
Erterné ne quid valeat per leve morart, ; Great emeralds with their grass-greene light in 
fn guem manca ruil seneper fortuna t® old 
A wise man, of himselfe commander high, j Are clos'd, nor long can marriage linnen hold, 
Whom want, nor death, nor bands can terrifie,' But worne with use and heat : 
Resolv'd t'affront desires, honors to scorne, of Venerie drinks the sweat; 
All in himseife, close, round and neatly-borne, 
As nothing outward on his smooth can stay, _ 
Crainst whom still fortune makes a lame assay. 





View him behinde the curtaine, and you 
see but an ordinarie man, and peradventure 
more vile and more seely than the least 
of his subjects. //le beatus introrsum est; 
istius bracteata falicitas est :* *' One is in- 
wardly happy : anothers felicitic is plated 


Such a man is five hundred degrees beyond 
kingdomes and principalities : himselfe is a 
kingdome unto himselfe. 


1 Hor. 1. i. Sad, ii. 86. 
# 76,3. i. Saf. vu, 83- 


® Leer. . ik 26. 
San, Epist. cxv 


LPLac. Trin, act si, se. 2, 
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and guilt-over.” Cowardise, irresolution, ‘ He is but a man at all assaies: And if of 
ambition, spight, anger, and envie, move | himselfe he be a man ill-borne, the Empire 
and worke in him as in another: of the whole world cannot restore him. 
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Non enim pase, neque consularis 
Samnavet lictor niscras tumullus 
Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes : 3 


Nor treasures, nor Maires officers remove 

The miserable tumutts of the minde, 

Or cares that lic about, or fie above 

Their high-rooft houses with huge Leames 
combinde. 


And feare, and care, and suspect haunt: 


snd follow him, even in the middest of his 
armed troupes. 


Re verague virtus hominusm, curague sequaces, 

Nee metuiunt sonitus armorum, nec fera tela, 

Audacterque inter reges, rerionque potentes 

Veraantur, neque falgorem reverentur ab aurot 

Indeed mens still-attending cares and feare, 

Nor armor’s clashing, nor fierce weapons feare, 

With Kings converse they boldly, and Kings 
peeres, 

Fearing no lightning that from gold appeares. 


Doth the ague, the megrim, or the gout 
Spare him more than us? When age shall 
onee seize on his shoulders, can then the 


tall yeomen of his guard discharge him of | : 
ke dippum picter tabula, fomenta podagram§ 
Nut 
py the assistance of the gentlemen of his- 


it? When the terror of ruthiess-balefull 
death shall assaile him, can he be comforted 
chamber? Uf he chance to be jealous or 
putting off of batts, bring him im tune 
agnine? His bedstead enchased all with 
gold and pearies hath no vertue to allay the 
pinching panyrues of the cholicke. 
Nee cahide citius decedunt carpore febres, 
Pevtilibus st in picturis astevgue rubents 
facteris, guadse si plebeia in veste cubandum est 

Feavers no sooner fram thy body fhe 

Mf thou on arras or red scarlet lie 

"Tosxing, Chan of thou rest 

On covericts home-drest. 
The flatterers of Alexander the great 
made him beleeve that he was the sonne 
of fupiter; but being one day fore-hurt, 
and seeing the bloud gush out of his 
wounds > ‘And what thinke you of this? 
qsaid he unto them). Is not this bloud of a 


: : : Or cares from minde: 
capricious, will cur lowting curtzies, or. 





pelle 

Hunc rapiant, guicguid catcavertt, hic rosa fiat} 
Wenches must ravish him, what ever he 
Shall tread upon, eftsvuones a rose niust be. 


What of that? If he be of agrose, stupide, 
‘and senseles minde : voluptuousnesse and 
(good fortune it selfe, are not perceived 
: without vigor, wit and livelinesse. 


| 
+ 
| 


Hac porinde sunt, ut illins animus gut 
ca possidet, 
Oui uti scit, et bona, lit gut non ntitur 


These things are such, as the possessors minde, 
Good, of well us'd 5 ifll, them Ul we finde 


| 
rrcl?’, mala. 
§ 
j 


_Whatsoever the goods of fortune are, a 
,mMan must have a proper sense to favour 
; them: It is the enjoying, and not the 
' possessing of them, that makes us happy. 


| Mon doneus ef fundus, non aris acervus et aurt, 
, Agroto damint deduatt carpore febres, 

' Non aniuo curas; valeet possessor oporlet, 
Ont comportatis rchus bene cogttat ulté. 

(eer cuprt, antmetnit, pucut dium sic demus 
aul res, 


ae and Jand, and heapes of coine and 
a d 
Rid agues, which their sicke Lords body hold, 
th’ owner must be in 
health, 

That well doth thinke to use his hoarded wealth, 
Him that desires or feares, house, goods delight 
. As foments doe the gout, pictures sore-sight. 


He is a foole, his taste is wallowish and 
: distracted, he enjoyeth it no more than one 
: that hath a great cold doth the sweetnesse 
of Greeke wine, or a horse the riches of a 
costly faired furniture, wherewith he is 
trapped. Even as Plato saith, ‘* That 
; health, beautic, strength, riches, and all 
things else he calleth good, are equally as 
/ito the unjust as good to the just; and 
the evil contrariwise.”” And then, where 
ithe body and the soule are in ill plight, 
‘what need these externall commodities ? 
seeing the leust pricke of a needle and 
_ passion 6f tse mind is able to deprive us of 


ively red hew, and meerly humane? Me-: the pleasure of the worlds Monarchy. The 
thinkes it is not of that temper which | first fit of an ague, or the first gird that the 
Homer faineth to trill from the gods gout gave him, what avails his goodly titles 
wounds.” _ Hermodorus the Poet made of Majesty ? 

certaine verses in honour of Antigonus, | 


, é i 9 ’ fuss, totus cf aure: 
fa which he called him the sonne of | 7etmt *f ermvste confla 4 


hae ~~ H made of siver fine 
Phabus; to whom he replied: ‘* My! ee ee is 
friend, he that emptieth my close-stoole | ______All old pure from the mines 


1 Pars. Saf. ii}. 39. 
* Tae. Meant. act i. sc. 2. 
+ Hox. Li. AAgs?, ti. 47- 
*Tiave. i Al, wii. 71. 
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Doth he not forthwith lose the remembrance 
of his pallaces and states? If he be angrie 


or vexed, can his principalitie keepe him | 


from blushing, from growing pale, from 
gnashing his teeth like a Bedlam? Now 
if it be a man of worth, and well borne, his 
royaltie and bis glonous Utles will add but 
little unto his good fortune. 
Si wentet dene, si lateri est, pedibusgue tuts, nit 
Divitie poterunt regales addere majus 1 

Hf it be well with belly, feet, and sides, 

A Kings estate uo greater good provides, 


He secth they are but illusions and vain» 
He may haply be of King Seleucus | 
his advice: *' Vhat he who fore-knew the: 
weight of a sceptre, should he finde it lying - 


on the ground, he would not daigne to take — ; 
' Princes doc commonly bke enterchange, 


deoeits. 


it up. This he said by reason of the 
weightic, irksome and ypanfuil charges 
that are incident unto a good King. | 


Truely, it is no small matter to govern 


others, since so many crosses and difficulties ; 
offer themselves, if we will govern ourselves | 


well, ‘Touching commanding of others, 
which in shew seemeth to be so sweet, 


considering the imbecillitie of mans judge- | 


ment, and the difficultie of choice in new 
and doubtful things : I am confidently of 
this opinion, that it is much more easie 
and plausible to follow than to guide : 
that it is a great setling of the minde 


to be tied but to one beaten-path, and to - 


answer but for himselfe. 
Vt satins multe yam sit, parcre guielum, 
udm regere imperto res velle 3 
Much better ‘tis in quiet to obey, 
Than to desire with Kings-power all to sway. 


Seeing Cyrus said, “That it belongs not. 
to a man to command that is not of more. 


worth than those whom he commandeth.” 
But King Hieron in Xenophon addeth 
moreover, ‘That in truly enjoying of carnall 
sensualities, they are of much worse con- 
dition than private men; forasmuch 
ease and facilitie depriveth them of that 
sowre-sweet tickling which we finde in 
them. 


Pinguis amor nivtiumgue potens, tn tadia nobis, 


Vertitur, ef stomacha duédcis ut esca nacet.4 
Fat over-powerfull love doth loathsome grow, 
As fulsome sweet-meats stomackes overthrow, 


Thinke wee that high-minded men take 


Great pleasure in musicke? The satictic . 


thereof makes it rather tedious unto them. 

Feasts, banquets, revels, dancings, masks 

and turneys, rejoyce them that but seldome 

gee them, and that have much desired to sve 

them: the taste of which becommeth cloy 

} Hor. hi Epist, xii. 5. 2hec bw 1437. 
$ Ovi. Amor. Lui. El xix. 25. 
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some and unpleasing to those that daily see 
j and ordinarily have them: Nor doe ladies 
tickle those that at pleasure and without 
Suspect may be glutted with them, He 
that cannot stay all he be thirsty, can take 
no pleasure in drinking. Enterludes and 
-commedies rejovce and make us merry, but 
»to players they are tedious and tastelesse. 
‘Which to prove, we see it is a delight for 
Princes, and a recreation for them, some- 
‘times to disguise themselves, and to take 
‘upon them a base and popular kinde of 
Life. ; 

Plerusgue grate princtpieus vices, 
Maundagnue parta sud inre pauper ses 
Caner sine anulass ef ostro, 

Salhicttim earplicnerr froutemo 


And cleanely meales where povreimen poorely 
house, 

Without all tapistrie or carpets strange, 

VUnwnnkled have their care-knit, thought-bent 


e _ brwwes. 


Nothing doth sooner breed a distaste or 
What longing lust 
would not bee alaid to see three hundred 
women at his dispose and pleasure, as hath 
the Grand Turke in his Seraille? Aad what 
a desire and shew of hawking bad he re- 
served to limselfe from his ancestors, that 
ohnever went abroad without seven Chousand 
falkners at least? Besides which, J thinke, 
. the luster of greatnesse brings no small in- 
commodities to the enjoying of sweeter 
i pleasures: they le too open and are too 
,much in sight. And | wot not why a man 
should longer desire them to conecale or 
hide their fault; for what in us is idisere- 
tion the people judpeth to be tyrannie, con- 
tempt, and disdaine of the laws in them: 
And besides the ready inclination unto vice, 
it seemeth they also adde unto it the plea- 
sure of gourmandizing, and to prastrate 
yublicke observances under their feet. 

erily Plate in his Gorgias defineth him 
to be a tyrant that in a Citte hath leave and 
power to do whatever he list. And there- 
tore often the shew and publication of their 
vice burteth more than the sinne it selfe, 
'Every man feareth to be spicd and con- 
trailed ; which they are even in their coun. 
tenances and thoughts: all the people es- 
teeming to have nght and interest to judge 
of them, And wee see that blemishes grow 
‘either lesser or bigger according to the 
‘eminence and light of the place where they 
‘are set, and thata mole or a wart in ones 
. forehead is more apparently perceived than 
-& searre in another place. And that is the 
‘reason why Poets faine Jupiters loves to 


1 How. b ba Od. exe. 13. 
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have beene effected under other counte-, but such as allure themselves unto it, and 
nances than his owne; and of so many | that affect to honour, and love to enrich 


amorous shifts and love practices they | thefhselves by such service : 


For he that 


impute to him, there is but one (as farre as! | can shrowd and retire himselfe in his owne 
remember) where he is to be seene in his | home, and can manage and direct his house 


greatnesse and majestie, 


But returne we to | without sutes in lawe, or quarrell with his 


Jieron : he also relateth how many incom- | neighbours, or domesticall encombrances, 


modities he findeth in his royaltie, being so. 


barred that he cannot at his libertie travell | servttus, plures seruitutem tenent :\ 


to goe whether he pleaseth, being as it were 
a prisoner within the limits of his country a 
and that in all his actions he isencircled and | 
hemd-in with an importunate and tedious | 
multitude. ‘Trucly, to see our Princes all 
alone, sitting at their meat, beleagred , 
round with so many talkers, whisperers, and | 
gazing beholders, unknowne what they are , 
or whence they come, I have often rather | 
pittied than envied them, King Alphonsus ' 
was wont to say, that “ burthen-bearing | 
asses were in that in farre better condition | 
than Kings ; for their masters suffer them to | 
feed at their ease, whereas Kings cannot ob- | 
taine that privilege of their servants.” And | 
it could never fall into my minde that it: 
might be any speciall commoditie to the ; 
life of s man of understanding to have a | 
score of find-faults, picke-thanks, and con- | 
trollers about his close-stoole, nor that the | 
service of a man that hath a thousand pound | 
renta yeare, or that hath taken Casal, or, 
defended Sienna, is more commodious or! 
acceptable to him than that of a sufficient 
and well-experienced groome. Princelike : 
advantages are in a manner but imaginarie : 
preheminences, : 
hath some image of Principalitie. Caesar’ 
termeth all the Lords, which in his time 
had justice in France, to be Kingtets, or. 
pettie Kings. And truly, except the name 
of ‘Sire, we goe very farre with our Kings. 
Looke but in the Provinces remote and 
farre from the court: As for example, in. 
Britanie, the attending traine, the flocking | 
subjects, the number of officers, the many | 
affaires, the diligent service, the obsequious 
ceremonies of a l.ord, that liveth retired, 
and in his own house, brought up amongst | 
his own servants, tenants, and followers :. 
And note also the high pitch of his imagina- | 
tions and humours, there is no greater. 
yaltie can be seene : He heareth no more | 
talke of his master than of the Persian . 
King, and hapily but once a year: And | 
knowes but some farre-stretcht and old . 
kindred or pedigree, which his Secretarie| 
findes or keepes upon some ancient record | 
or evidence. Verily our lawes are very free, | 
and the burthen of soveraigntie doth scarsly | 
concerne a gentleman of France twice in’ 
his whole life. Essentiall and effectuall: 
- Subjection amongst us doth not respect any. 


Every degree of fortune | 


Paucos 
“ Ser- 
vice holds few, but many hold service."” But 


is as free as the Duke of Venice. 


above all things Hieron seemeth to com- 


plaine that he perceiveth himselfe deprived 
of all mutuall friendship, reciprocal 
societie, and familiar conversation, wherein 
consisteth the most perfect and sweetest 
fruit of humaine life. For, what undoubted 
testimonie of affection and good will can I 
expect or exact from him, that, will he or 
nill he, oweth me all he hath, all be can? 
Can I make account of his humble speech, 
of his low lowting curtzie, or of his courteous 
offers, since it Heth not in his power to re- 
fuse them me? ‘The honour we _ receive 
of those which feare and stand in awe 
of us, 18 no true honour. Such respects 
are rather due to royaltie, to majestie, than 
to me. 


———— maximum hoc regent bonum est, 
Quod facta domini cagttur popudus sui 
Quam ferre, tam laudare® 
This is chiefe good of Princes domination, 
Subjects are forc't their sov raignes actes and 
fashions 
To beare with patience, passe with commend- 
ations. 


Doe I not see that both the bad and the 
good king ure served alike ? That hee who 


‘is hated and he that is beloved are both 


courted alike? And the one as much fawned 
upon as the other? My predecessor was 
served with the same appearances, and 
waited upon with the like ceremonies, and 
so shall my successor be. If my subjects 
offend me not, it is no testimonie of any good 
affection, Wherefore shall I take it in that 
sense, sithence they cannot, if they would ? 
No man followeth me for any friendship. 
that is betweene him and me: inasmuch as” 
no firme friendship can be contracted where 
is so small relation, so slender correspon- 
dencie, and such disparitie. My high de- 
gree hath excluded me from the commerce 
of men, There is too great an inequalitie 
and distant disproportion. They follow for 
countenance and of custome, or rather my 
fortune than my selfe; hoping thereby to 
increase theirs, Whatsoever they say, all 
they doe unto me is but a glosse, and but 
dissimulation, their libertie being every 
where brideled and checked by the great. 
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power I have over them. I see nothing | Nimeirnm guia non bene norat qua esset habend? 
about me but inscrutable hearts, hollow | Mids, et onexino guoad crescat vera voluptas.' 
mindes, fained lookes, dissembled speeches, | The cause forsooth, he knew not what should 


‘and counterfeit actions. His Courtiers one be the end 
day commended Julian the Emperour for Ff nevine: nor how far true pleasure should 
vee : extend, 


ministring of rights and doing of justice. 
“ T should easily grow proud,” saith he, 1 will conclude and shut up this treatise 
‘for these praises, if they came from suchas with an ancient verse, which I singularly 
durst either accuse or discommend my con- applaud and deeme fit to this purpose. 
trary actions, should I commit a | "All Afores cnigue sui fingunt fortusam,> 

the true commodities that Princes have are Ev'ry mat Sand lisa’ 
common unto them with men of meane Hid erade tc tin frame ana had. 
fortune. It is for Gods to mount winged | | 

horses, and to feed on Ambrosia. They | 


have no other sleepe, nor no other appetite | ee 
‘than ours. Their steele is of no better tem- | 
rthan that wherewith we arme our selves. ; 
“heir crowne, their diadem can neither hide : CHAPTER XLII. 


them from the Sun, or shelter them from the | 
raine. Dioclesian, that wore one, so much | 
reverenced and so fortunate, did volun- | 
tarily resigne the same, to withdraw him- | 
sclfe unto the pleasure of a private life ; but? 
a while after, the urgent necessitie of pub- | 
licke affaires requiring his presence, and | 


Of Sumptuarie Lawes, or Lawes for 
moderating of Expences. 


HE manner wherewith our Lawes 
assay to moderate the foolish and 


that he should returne to re-assume his 
charge again, he answered those that soli- 
cited him unto it, “ You would never under- 


take to perswade me to that had you but. 


seene the goodly rankes of trees which my 
selfe have planted in mine Orchard, or the 


faire muske-melons I have set in my garden." | 


According to Anacharsis his opinion, ‘t ‘The 
happiest estate of a well-ordered common- 
wealth should be, where all other things 
being equally common, precedencie should 
be measured and preferments suited accor- 
ding to vertue and desert, and the con- 
trarie according to vice." At what time 
King Pirrhus undertooke to passe into 
Italy, Cyneas his wise and trustie counsellor, 


going about to make him perceive the vanitie : 


of his ambition, one day bespake him thus: 
‘*My good sir,”’ said he, ‘' to what end doe 


ou prepare for so great an enterprise?” : 
He answered suddenly, ‘‘ To make my selfe | 


Lord of Italie.” “‘ That done, what will you 
doe then?" replied Cyneas. ‘1 will then 

,' said Pirrhus, ‘‘ into Gaule, and then 
into Spaine.” ‘‘And what afterwards?" 
“Twill then invade Affrike, and subdue 
the same; and at last, when I shall have 


brought all the world under my subjection, | 


I will then take my rest, and live contented 

at mine ease." ‘' Now, for Gods sake, sir,” 

replied Cyneas, ‘‘tell me what hinders you 
that you be not now, if so you please, in 

that estate? Wherefore doe you not now 

place your selfe where you meane to aspire, 
and save so much danger, so many hazards, 

and so great troubles as you enterpose be- 
_ tweene both?" 


vaine expences of table-cheare and 
apparell seemeth contrarie to its end, The 
best course were to beget in men a contempt 
of gold and silk-wearing, as of vaine and 
unprofitable things, whereas we encrease 

‘their credit and price: a most indirect 

course to withdraw men from them. As, for 

uxample, to let none but Princes eat dainties, 
or weare velvets and clothes of Tissew, and 
interdict the people to doe it, what is it but 

to give reputation unto those things, and to 

-encrease their longing to use them? 

- Kings boldly quit those badges of honour ; 
they have many other besides : Such excesse 
is more excusable in other men than in 
Princes, We may, by the examples of divers 

‘Nations, learne sundrie better fashions to 

distinguish our selves and our degrees (whigh 

truly [ esteeme requisit in an estate) without 
nourishing to that purpose this so manifest 
corruption and apparant inconvenience, It 

_is strange how custome in these indifferent 

‘things doth easily encroach and suddenl 

' establish the footing of her authoritie. We 

_ had scarce worne cloth one whole yeare at 

ithe Court, what time we mourned for our 

, King Henrie the second, but certainly in 

, every mans opinion all manner of silks were 

: already become so vile and abject, that was 

‘any man seene to weare them he was pre- 

| sently judged to be some countrie fellow or 

; mechanicall man. 

'Chyrurgians and Physitians. And albeit 

| most men were apparreled alike, yet were 

i Aduucr. tv. 


They were left only for 
there other sufficient apparant distinctions 
1 * Conn. Nepos, Vit. Adtics. 
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of mens qualities. How soone doe plaine | we should stand bare-headed, dloofe-off 
-chamoy-jerkins and greasie canvase doublets from them, wheresoever they be; and as 
creepe into fashion and credit amongst our , abous them, about many others: So many 
souldiers if they lie in the field? And the. petty-kings and petty-petty-kinglets have 
garishnesse, neatnesse, and riches of silken ; we now adayes : And so of other like new- 
arments grow in contempt and scorne?! fangled and vicious introductions: They 
Kings first begin to leave these super- | shall soone be seene to vanish and be left. 
fluous expences, we shall all follow, and: Although but superficiall faults, yet are 
within a moneth, without edicts, ordinances, | they of evill presages. And we are warned 
proclamations, and acts of Parliament, it; that the foundation or maine summers of 
will be observed as a jaw. The statutes! our houses faile and shrinke, when we see 
should speake contrarie, as thus: That no. the quarters bend or wals to breake. Plato 
man or woman, of what qualitie soever, | in his lawes thinkes there is no worse plague, 
shall, upon paine of great forfeitures, weare | or nore pernicious in his Citie,than to suffer 
any manner of silke, of scarlet, or any gold-, youth to have the reines of libertie in her 
gmiths worke, except only Enterlude-players,; owne hand, to change in their attires, in 
Harlots, and Curtizans. With such an in-' their gestures, dances, exercises, and songs, 
vention did Zeleucus whilome correct the , from one forme to another: And to remove 
corrupted manners of the Locrines. His their judgement, now to this, now to that 
ordinances were such: '' Be it enacted that: place ; following new-fangled devices, and 
no woman of free condition shall have any | regarding their inventors: By which old 
‘more than one maid-servant to follow her customes are corrupted, and ancient institu- 
when she goeth abroad, except when she tions despised. In all things, except the 
shall be drunken : And further, that she may | wicked, mutation is to be feared; yea, even 
not goe out of the Citie by night, nor weare | the alteration of seasons, of winds, of livings, 
any Jewels of gold or precious stones about. and of humours. And no lawes. are in 
her, nor any gowne beset with gold-smiths | perfect credit but those to which God hath 
worke or imbroideric, except she be a given some ancient continuance : so that no 
publike-professed whore: and moreover, | man know their of-spring, nor that ever they 
that except panders and bawds, it shall not) were other than they are. 
be tawfull for any man to weare any gold- | 
rings on his fingers, nor any rich garments, | 
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as are such of cloth made in the Citie of; 
Miletum." So did he by these reproachfull 
‘exceptions ingeniously drive his Citizens | 
from vaine superfluities and pernicious ; 
dainties. It was a most profitable course, | 
by honour and ambition to allure men unto | 
their dutie and obedience. Our Kings have | 


CHAPTER | XLIV. 


Of Sleeping. 


the power to addresse all these externall , 
reformations, Their inclination  serveth | 
them asa law. Onicguid Principes faciunt, | 
tpere widentur : '* Whatsoever Princes | 
doa, that they seeme to command.” The: 
rest of France takes the modell of the court | 
as a rule unto it selfe to follow. Let 
Courtiers first begin to leave off and loathe 
these filthy and apish breeches that so: 
openly shew our secret parts: the bumbast-_ 
ing of long pease-cod-bellied doublets, : 
which makes us seeme so far from what we: 
are, and which are 50 cumbersome to arme : | 
These long, effeminate, and dangling locks: | 
That fond custome to kisse what we present . 
to others, and #ese das manos in saluting of | 
our friends (a ceremonie heretofore only due 
unto princes): And for a gentleman to come 
to any place of respect, without his rapier 
by his side, all unbraced, all untrust, as if. 
he came from his close-stoole : And that 
against our forefathers manner, aud the: 
particular Iibertie of our French nobilitit, | 


EASON doth appoint us ever to walke 
in one path, but not alwaies to keepe 
one place: and that a wise man 

should not permit humane passions to stray 
from the right carrier; he may (without pre- 
judice unto his dutie )also leave it unto them 
either to hasten or to slow his pace, and not 
place himselfe in an immoveable and im- 
passible Colossus, Were vertue berselfe 
corporeall and tcarnate, I think her pulse 
would beat and worke stronger, marching 
to an assault, than going to dinner; For it 
is necessarie that she heat and move hert- 
selfe. Ihave therefore markt it as a rare 
thing to see great personages sometimes, 
even in their weightiest enterprises and 
most important affaires, hold themselves so 
resolutely-assured in their state, that they 
doe not so much as breake their sleepe for 
them, Alexander the Creat, on the day 
appointed for that surtous Woudy battel 
against Darius, slept so soundly and so long 
that morning, that Parmenion was faine to 
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,enter his chamber, and approching neere jing, that one of his copartners in the 
unto his bed, twice or thrice to call him. by: Tribune-ship came to call him to go to 
his name, to awaken him, the houre of the | the skirmish, The knowledge we have of 
battle being at hand, and urging him. Otho / this mans unmated-haughty heart by the 
the Emperour having determined to kill him- | rest of his life, may make us judge with all 
selfe, the very same night, after he had given‘ securitie that it only proceeded from a spirit 
order for his domestical affaires, shared his so far elevated above such accidents that he 
monie among his servants, and whetted the dained nut so much as to trouble his minde 
edge of a sword, wherewith he intended to with them no more than with ordinarie 
wound himselfe, expecting no other thing chances. In the sea-fight which Augustus 
but to know whether all his friends were gained against Sextus Pompeius in Sicilie, 
gone to rest, fell into so sound a sleepe even at the instant he should goe to fight, 
that the groomes of his chamber heard him was surprised with so heavy a sleep that his 
snort in another roome. This I-mperours friends were compelled to awaken him to 
death hath mauy parts semblable untothat of give the signall of the battell, which after- 
great Cato, and namely this : For Cato being | ward gave occasion unto Marcus Antonius 
prepared to defeat himselfe, whilest he ex-/ to charge him with this imputation, that he 
pected to heare newes whether the Senators, | had not dared with open eyes to survey the 
whom he caused to retire, were lanched out! marshalling of his army, and that his heart 
from the haven of Utica, fell so fast asleep! woald not suffice him to present himselfe 
that he was heard to snort into the next) unto his soldiers untill such tine as Agrippa 
chamber; and he whom he had sent toward | byought hiny newes of the victorie he had 
the port having waked him to tell him the : obtained of his enemies. But concerning 
storme was so rough that the Senators could | young Marius, who committed a greater 
not conveniently put out to sea, he sent! errour (for on the day of his last battell 
another, and lying downe anew, fell asleep | against Sylla, after he had marshalled his 
again untill the last messenger assured him |army and given the word or signall of the 
they were gone. We tay also compare: battell) he lay downe in the shadow under a 
him unto Alexander in that great and dan-! tree a while to rest himselfe, and fell so fast 
gerous storme which threatned him, by the ‘ asleep that he could hardly be awaked with 
sedition of Metellus the Tribune, who.the rout and flight of his men, having 
laboured to publish the decree of Pompeys | seene no part of the fight, they say it was 
Te-appeall into the Citie, together with his because he was so exceedingly aggravated 
army, at what time the commotion of ; with travell, and over-tired with weaknesse 
Catiline was on foot: against which decree i} and want of sleep, that nature was over- 
only Cato did insist, and to that purpose: come, aud could no longer endure. And 
had Metellus and he had many injurious : touching this point, Phisitiaus may consider 
speeches, and menaced one another in the. whether sleep be so necessarie that our life 
Senate-house : and it was the next day they |must needs depend of it, for we finde 
were like to come to the execution in the | that Perseus King of Macedon, prisoner at 
market-place, where Metellus, besides the’ Rome, being kept from sleep, was made to 
favour of the common people and of Cuesar, | die; but Plinie aleageth that some have 
then conspiring and complotting for the ; lived a long time without any sleep at all, 
advancement of Pompey, should come, | And Herodotus reporteth there are nations 
accompanied with a multitude of strange | where men sleep and wake by halfe yeares, 
and forraine slaves and fencers, to doe their | And those that write the life of Epimenides 
utmost, and Cato, strengthened with his! the wise, affirm that he slept the continuall 
only constancie and with unmated resolve: space of seven and fifty yeares, 

80 that his kinsmen, his familiars, and many 

honest men tooke great care, and were in 

heavy anxietie and pensivenesse for him : 

of which many never left him all night, but 

Sat up together without rest, eating, or 


drinking, by reason of the danger they saw CHAPTER XLV. 
prepared for him ; yea, his wite and sisters : 
did nought but weep and waile, and for his Of the battell of Dreux, 


sake torment themselves in their house, 

whereas contrariwise he alone comforted "T“SHERE hapned divers rare accidents 
every body, and blamed them for their: and remarkable chances in our battell 
Geuussenesse. And after he had supped | of Dreux, but those who doe not 
{as he was wont) he went auietly to his bed, greatly favour the reputation of the Duke 
and slept very soundly untill the next morn- cf Guise doe boldly aleage that he cannot 
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‘be excused to have made a stand and tem-/the Boeotians, who when they were past 
porised with the forces he commanded, ; through, perceiving them to march in 
whilst the Lord Constable of France, | disaray, as they who perswaded themselves 
General of the Armie, was engaged and ; to be out ofall danger, he pursued them and 
suppressed with the enemies artillerie, and ‘charged them flank-wise. All which not- 
that it had beene better for him to hazard withstanding, he could never put to rout or 
himselfe to charge the enemie flankwise, force them run-away, for they orderly and 
than by expecting any advantage to have faire and softly made their retreit, ever 
him come behind him, to suffer so re- shewing their face, untill such time as they 
overs au overthrow and so shamefull got safely into their holds and trenches. 
osse, But omitting what the event thereof 

witnessed, he that shall without passion ; 

debate the matter shall easily (in my conceit) | enue 

confesse that the ayme and drift, not only of | 

a captaine, but of every particular souldier, : 





ought chiefly to respect a victory in great : | CHAPTER XLVI. 

and that no particular occurrences, of what 

consequence socver, or what interest may | Of Names. 

depend on them, should ever divert him | 

from that point. Philopoemen, in an en-| HAT diversitie soever there be in 
counter with Machanidas, having sent | herbs, all are shuffled up together 
before a strong troupe of archers and good | under the name ofasallade. Even 


marke men to begin the skirmish, and the So upon the consideration of names I will 
enemie, after he had put them to rout and dis- / here huddle up a gallymafry of diverse 
rapked them, ammusing himselfe in mainly’ articles. | Every several nation hath some 
pursuing them, and following the victory; names which, i wot not how, are some- 
alongst the maine battell, where Philopamen times taken in ill part; as with us, 
was, although his souldiers were much /lacke, Hodge, Tom, Will, Bat, Benet, 
moved and offended to see their fellowes put | and so forth. Item, it seemeth that in the 
to the worst, he could not be moved to bouge ‘ genealogies of Princes there are certaine 
from his place, nor make head against his | names fatally affected ; as Ptolemeus with 
enemie to succour his men; but rather, ithe Atgyptians, Henries in England, 
having suffered them tobe defeated and cut Charles in France, Baldwins in Flanders, 
in peeces before his face, began then to! and Williams in our ancient Aquitanie, 
charge his enemies in the battalion of their! whence some say came the name of 
infanterie when he perceived them forsaken ' Guienne ; which is but a cold invention : 
of their horsemen, And albeit they were, As if in Plato himselfe there were not some 
Lacedemonians, forasmuch as he charged | as harsh and ill-sounding. Item, it is an 
them at what time (supposing to have; idle matter, yet nevertheless, by reason of 
gainer] the day) they began to disorder; the strangenesse, worthy the memorie, and 
themselves, he easily overcame them, | recorded by an ocular witnesse, that Henrie 
which done, he pursued Machanidas. | Duke of Normandie, sonne to Henrie the 
This case is cousin-german unto that of | Second King of England, making a great 
the Duke of Guise. In that sharpe-bloody feast in France, the assembly of the 
battell of Agesilaus against Baeotians, which ; Nobilitie was so great, that for pastimes 
Xenophon lahe was there present) saith to Sake, being, by the resemblance of their 
have beene the hottest and rudest that ever! names, divided into severall companies : 
he had seene, Agesilaus refused the ad-| in the frst Were found a hundred and ten 
vantage which fortune presented him, to let Knights sitting at one table, and all called 
the battalion of the Boeotians passe, and to; Williams ; besides private Gentlemen and 
charge them behind, what certaine victorie | servants. It is as pleasant to distribute the 
soever he saw likely to follow the same, | tables by the names of the assistants as it 
esteeming that it were rather skill than} was unto Geta the Emperor, who would 
valour; and to shew his prowesse and: have all his messes or dishes served in at 
matchlesse-haughty courage, chose rather to his table orderly according to the first letters 
charge them in the front of their forces. of their names: As, for e ample, those that 
But what followed? He was well beaten, began with P, as pig, pr, vike, puddings, 
and himselfe sore-hurt, and in the end com-_ pouts, porke, pancakes, &¢, ° “ere all served 
_pelled to leave his enterprise and embrace | in together ; and so of all the rest. Item, 
the resolution which in the beginning he | it is a common saying, ‘‘ That it is geod to 
had refused, causing his men to open then: | have a good name :" As much to say, good 
selves to give passage unto that torrent of | credit or good reputation. Yet verily it 
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is. very commodious to havea well-sounding world with Methusalem, Ezechiel, Mala- 
and smooth name, and which is easie jto be chie, much better feeling of a lively faith? 
pronounced, and facile to be remem : A Gentleman my neighbour, esteeming the 
For Kings, Princes, Lords, and Magistrates commodities of ancient times in regard of 
know and remember us the better by them, our daies, forgot not to aledge the fierce- 
2 ‘d will not so soone forget us. Markebut nesse and magnificence of the names of 
or those that serve and follow us, whether | the Nobilitie of those times, as Don Gru- 
_we doe not more ordinarily command and medan, Quedragan, and Agesilan: And 
sooner employ such whose names come that, but to hear them sounded, a man 
readier to our tongue or memorie. I have might easily perceive they had been other 
seene our King Henrie the second, who manner of men than Veter, Guillot, or 
could never hit on the right name of a! Michell. Item, I commend and am much 
Gentleman of Gascoigne, and did ever! beholding to Tames Amiot, in the course 
calla Lady waiting on the Queene by the; of a French oration of his, to have still 
generall surname of her house, because that! kept the full ancient Latine names, without 
of her father was so harsh and hard to be ; disguising or changing them, to give them 


remembered, And Socrates saith: ‘It; 
ought to be a fathers speciall care to give | 
his children good and easie-sounding 
names." Item, it is reported that the 
foundation of our Lady the great at 
Poitiers had this beginning ; ‘' A licentious 
young man having his dwelling-house where 
the Church now standeth, had one night 
gotten a wench to lie with him, who so 
soone as she came to bed, he demanded 
her name, who answered Marie: The 
young man hearing that name, was sud- 
denly so strucken with a motive of religion, 
and an awefull respect unto that sacred 
name of the virgin Marie, the blessed 
mother of our Saviour and Redeemer, that 
he did not onely presently put her away 
from him, but reformed all the remainder 
of his succeeding life: And that in con- 
sideration of this miracle there was first 
erected a Chappell in the place where this 
young mans house stood, consecrated unto 


from us. 


a new French cadence, At the first they 
seemed somewhat harsh unto the reader ; 
but now, by reason of the eredit which 
his Plutarke hath deservedly gotten amongst 
us, custome has removed all strangenesse 
I have often wished that those 
who write histories in Latine, would leave 
us our names whole, and such as they are ; 
For, altering Vaudemont to Vallemontanus, 
and metamorphosing them by suting them 
to the Grecian or Latin tongue, we know 
not what to make of them, and are often at 
a non-plus. ‘To conclude my discourse : 
It is an ill custome, and of exceeding bad 
consequence in our countrie of France, to 
call every man by the name of his Towne, 
Mannor, Hamlet, or Lordship, as the thing 
that doth most confound houses, and bring 
surnames out of knowledge. <A cadet or 
yonger-brother of a good house, having 
had for his appanagea Lordship, by whose 
name he hath been knowne and honoured, 


that holy name, and afterward the faire | cannot well forsake and leave the same ten 
great Church which yet continueth.” This | yeares after his death : His Lord-ship com- 
wocal and auricular correction, and so full; meth unto a stranger, who doth the like: 
of devotion, strucke right unto,'‘> soule. | Ghesse then where we are, and how we shall 
This other following, of the same . d,;doe to come to the perfect knowledge of 
insinuated it selfe by the corporall senses. | these men. We need not goe far for other 
Pythagoras being in companie with two! examples, but looke into our Royall house, 
young men, whom he heard complot and, where so many partages, So many sur- 
consult (being somewhat heated with feast- | names, and so many severall titles have 
ing and drinking) to go and ravish a chast- so encumbred us, that the originall of the 
house, commanded immediately the min-! stocke is utterly lost. ‘here is so much 
strels to change their tunc ; and so bv a) libertie in these mutations, that even in my 
solemne, grave, severe, and spondaicall; time I have seene no man nor woman 
kinde of musicke, did sweetly inchaunt, | advanced by fortune into some extraordi- 
allay, and in-trance their rash, violent, and | narie preferment, that hath not imme. 
law-lesse lust. Item, shall not succeeding | diately had adjoyned unto him or her. 
pee say that our moderne reformation genealogicall titles, new and unknowne to. 
29th been exact and delicate, to have not their fathers, and that hath not been 
only oppugned and resisted errors and | engraffed into some noble stocke or family. 
vices, and filled the world with devotion, | And as good lucke serveth, the basest up- 
humilitie, obedience, peace, and every / start and most obscure houses are most 
other kinde of vertue, but even to have apt unto adulteration and __ falsification. 
combated their ancient names of baptisme, | How many privat Gentlemen have we in 
-harles, Lewis, Francis, to people the ! France which, according to their accompt 
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royall bloud or race? I beleeve more than 
others. Was it not prettily said, and with 
a good grace, by one of my friends? There 
was a great companie banded together 
about a quarrel! which a Gentleman had 
with another, who in very truth had some 
prerogative of titles, honours, and alliances 
above the common sort of Nobilitie ; upon 
which word of his prerogative, every one 
seeking toequall himselfe unto him, alleaged, 
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and blazoning of their gentrie, are of the | 
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facultie, which in a mortall subject, and in 
a moment, seeks to usurp infinitie and 
immensitie, and to replenish his Masters 
_indigence with the possession of all things 
he can imagine or desire, before it would ? 
Nature hath given us a pleasant joy to play 
withall in that. Is it Peter or William, 
And what is that but a word for al mouths? 
or three or foure dashes of a pen, first, so 
easie to be varied, as | would willingly ask 
those whom the honor of so many victories 


some one ofspring, some another, some the | concerneth, or whether Guesquin, or Gles- 
resemblance of his name, some of his armes, | quin, or Gueaquin ? yet were there more 
othersome an old far-fetcht pedigree, and | apparence her than in Lucian that 2%. did 


the meanest of them to be the great grand- 
child of some King beyond the seas. When | 
they came all to dinner, this man, whom | 
hitherto they had all followed, in liew of | 
taking his wonted place, making low lowt- | 
ing reverences, went to the lowest end of | 
the board, entreating the companie to hold | 
him excused, that through rash-unadvised- 
nesse he had hitherto lived with them com- 
panion-like, but now being lately enformed | 
of their right qualities, he began to know : 
them according to their ancient degrees, | 
and that it did not duly belong unto him : 
to sit above so many Princes. And after. 
he had acted his play, he began to raile. 
upon them with a thousand injuries ; saving . 
thus unto them : For the love of God, con- 
tent your selves with what your forefathers 
have been contented, and with the state - 
whereto God hath called us ; we have suffi- 
cient if we can maintaine it well, Jet us not | 
disparage the fortune and condition of our | 
predecessors, and reject we these fond 
Imaginations, which cannot faile any man, | 
whatsoever he be, that is so imprudent as’ 
‘to alleage them. Crests, Armes, and: 
Coats have no more certaintie than sur- | 
names. I beare Azure seme of trefoiles, a: 
Lions Paw in foece, Or armed Gules. - 
What privilege hath this Coat, that it: 
should for ever continue particularly to my 
house? A sonne in law will transferre the | 
same into another family: Some silly up- | 
start purchaser of Armes will make it his - 
chiefe Coat. There is nothing wherein meet | 
so many alterations and so much confusion. 
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consider, on what foundation we ground this | 
giorie and reputation, for which the world ; 
is turned topsie-turvie. On what do we! 
establish this transitorie renowne, which , 
with so great mind-possessing toyle and | 
industrie we seek and gape-after? In fine, | 
it is Peter or William that beareth the | 
same (marke it well, reader) and to whom | 
it belongeth. Is not hope a courageous: 


‘ 


sue T. for 





non levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Premias' 
No light prize, no reward in jest 
Is hunted after as the best. 

The wager goeth deepe : The question is, 
which Jetter must be paid with so many 
sieges, battels, hurts, emprisonments, and 
services done unto the Crowne of France by 
her ever renowned Constable, Nicholas 
Denisot hath had no care but of the let- 
ters of his name, and hath changed all the 
contexture of them, thereout to frame the 
Earl of Alsinoss, whom he hath honoured 
and presented with the glorie of his Poesie 
and Painting. And Suetonius the historian 
hath loved but the sense of his owne, and 
having taken away Lenis, which was his 
fathers surname, hath left Tranquillus suc- 
cessor of his compositions reputation, Who 
would beleeve Captain Bayard hath no 
honour but that which he hath bor- 
rowed from the acts of Peter ‘Yerraill? 
And that Antonio Escalin (even before his 
cies) suffered Captaine Poulin, and the 
Baron of La Garde, to steal so many Navi- 
gations, voyages, and attempts, both by 
seaand land, from him? Secondarily, they 
are dashes and trickes of the pen, common 
unto a thousand men. How many are 
there in all races or families both of one 
name and surname! And how many in 
divers families, races, ages, and countries ? 
Historie ‘ath knowne three Socrates, five 
Platoes, eight Aristotles, seven Xenophons, 
twenty Demetrius, twenty Theodores : be- 
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after all, what meanes, what devices are 
there that annex unto my _horse-keeper 
deceased, or tothat other who had his head 
cut off in Agypt, or that joyne unto them 
this glorified and far-renowned word, and 
these pen-dashes so much honoured, that 
they may thereby advantage themselves? __ 
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ld cinerem et manes credis curare sepulios ? 


Thinke you, ghosts buried, ashes dead 
Care much how we alive are sped ? \ 


What feeling motion of revenge have the > 


two companions in chiefe valor amongst 
men; Epaminondas of that glorious verse, 
which so many ages since is so common in 
our mouthes for him ? 


Consiltis nostris laus est attrita Laconum? 


By our complots the haught renowne, 
Of Spartan Gallants was brought downe. 


And Africanus of that other ; 


A sole erorionte, supra Muaotis paludes 
Nemo est, gui factis me aquiparare gueat 23 

From Sun rise to the Scythian-lake, of fame 

None in exploits can equahze my name, 


Those that survive-are tickled with the 
pleasure of these words, and by them 
solicited with jealousie and desire, doe pre- 
sently without consideration transmit by 


fantasie this their proper motion of revenge ® 


unto the deceased ; and with 
their turne commeth, to be capable of it. 
God he knowes it, neverthelesse : 


ad hee se 
Romanus Grajusque et Barbarus Indu perator 
ehrettt, causas discriminis atgue latoris 
Inde habuit, tanto mayor fame sitts est, quam 
Virtutis.* 
Heerto himselfe the Romane Generall, 
The Grecian, the Barbarian, rouz’d and rais‘d ; 
Heere hence drew cause of perils, travells all: 
So more, than to be good, thirst to be prais‘d. 





CHAPTER XLVIL 
Of the uncertaintie of our Fudgement, 


''T is even as that verse saith, 


. >Eméwy &€ rodus vowos va. cai évOa. 
Of words on either side, 
A large doale they divide. 


There is law sufficient to speake every 
where, both pro and contra ; 
example : 
Vince Hannibal, ef non seppe usar’ pot 
Ben la wittoriosa sua ventura 


Hanniball conquer'd, but he knew not after 
- To use well his victorious good fortune. 


men go about, 
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seperate 


2 Fey Tusc. Ou. tv. 
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deceiving hope perswade, themselves, when 
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-prevaile, that we did not lately pursue otr 
‘fortune at Montcontour : Or he that shall 
‘accuse the King of Spaine, who could not 
use the advantage -he had against us at 
Saint Quintin, may say this fault to have 
proceeded from a minde drunken with his 
good fortune, and from a courage fni- 
gorged with the beginning of good lucke ; 
_loseth the taste how to encrease it, being 
already hindred from digesting what he hath 
conceived of it: He hath his hands full, 
‘and cannot take hold any more : Unworthy 
‘that ever fortune should cast so great a good 
_into hislap: For, what profit hath he of it, 
if, notwithstanding, he give his enemie 
leasure and meanes to recover himselfe? 
» What hope may one have, that he will once 
“more adventure to charge these re-enforced 
and re-united forces, and new armed with 
despite and vengeance, that durst not, or 
knew not how to pursue them, being dis- 
-maied and put to rout? 


’ Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror. 


While fortune is at height in heat, 
And terror worketh all by great. 


| But to conclude, what can he expect 
‘ better than what he hath lately lost? It is 
not, asat Fence, where the number of venies 
‘given gets the victorie: So long as the 
-enemie is on foot, a man is newly to begin, 
iItis no-victorie, except it end the warre. 
‘In that conflict where Coesar had the worse, 
“neere the Citie of Oricum, he reproch- 
fully said unto Pompeis souldiers, that 
_ he had utterly beene overthrowne, had their 
, Captaine knowne how to conquer, and paid 
‘him home after another fashion when it 
‘came to his turne. But why may nota 
; man also hold the contrarie? That itis the 
effect of an insatiate and rash-headlon 
mind, not to know how to limit or peri 
‘his covetousnesse : That it is an abusing of 
Gods favours to goe about to make them 
lose the measure he hath prescribed them, 
and that anew to cast himselfe into danger 
after the victorie, is once more to remit the 
; same unto the mercie of fortune : That one 
| of the chiefest policies in militarie profession 


.is not to drive his enemie unto despaire, 
As for, 


Silla and Marius in the sociall warre, havin 
discomfited the Marsians, seeing one squad- 


: ron of them yet on foot, which through de- 
' spaire, like furious beasts were desperately 
comming upon them, could not be induced 
!to stay or make head against them. 


: fervor of Monsieur de Foix had not drewne 
He that shall take this part, and with our | him ove 


to make that over-sight ' straglers of the victorie at Ravenna, he had 


inot blemished the same with his untimely 


If the 


r rashly and moodily to pursue the 
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might, on the contrarie part, imagine that 
being in his owne countrie,and amidst good 
friends, he had the better leasure to re-en- 
force his decayed forces, and more oppor- 
tunitie to strengthen Townes, to miunite 
Castles, to store Rivers with all necessaries 
they wanted, and to keepe all passages 
at his devotion,-which done, all the wayes 
should be open for him, and might by them 
have all manner of victuals, money, and 
other habilements of warre brought him 
in safety, and without convoy; that he 
should have his subjects so much the more 
affectionate unto him, by how much nearer 
they should see the danger: That having 
so many Cities, Townes, Holds, Castles, 
and Barres for his securitie, he might at 
all times, according to opportunitie and 
advantage, appoint and give Law unto the 
fight : And if he were pleased to temporize, 
whilest he tooke his ease, kept his forces 
. whole, and maintained himselfe in safeties 
he might see his enemie consume and waste 
himselfe by the difficulties which daily must 
necessarily assault, environ, and combat him, 
as he who should be engaged in an enemie- 
countrie and foe-land, where he should have 
nothing, nor meet with any thing, either 
before or behind him, or of any side, that 
did not offer him continuall warre : no way 
nor meanes to refresh, to ease or give his 
armie elbow-roome, if any sicknesse or 
contagion should come amongst his men ; 
nor shelter to lodge his hurt and maymed 
Souldiers : where neither monie, munition, 
nor victuals might come unto him, but 


at the swords point ; where he should never | 


have leasure to take any rest or breath ; 
where he should have no knowledge of 
places, passages, woods, foords, rivers, or 
countrie, that might defend him from 
ambuscados or surprises : And if he should 
unfortunately chance to lose a battell, no 
hope to save, or meanes to re-unite the 
reliques of his forces, And there want not 
examples to strengthen both sides. Scipio 
found it better for him to invade his enemies 
countrie of Affrica, than to defend his owne, 
and fight with him in Italie, where be was, 
wherein he had good successe. But contrari- 
wise, Hanniball in the same warre wrought 
his owne overthrow, by leaving the conquest 


of a forraine countrie for to goe and defend | 


his owne. The Athenians having left the 
enemie in their owne land for to passe into 
Sicilie, had very ill successe, and were much 
— eontraried by fortune ;: whereas Agathocles, 
King of Siracusa, prospered and was 
favoured by her, what time he passed into 
Affrica, and left the warre on foot in his 
—owne countrie. And we are accustomed* to 
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in matters of warre the events depend (for 
the preatest part) on fortune ; which seldome 
will yeeld, or never subject her selfe unto 
our discourse or wisdome, as say these 
ensuing verses : 
Et male consultis pretium est, prudentia fallax, 
Nec fortuna probat causas sequiturgque 
merentes: 
Sed taga per cunctos nulla discrimine fertur: 
Scilicet est alind guod nos cogatgue regatgue 
Majus, et in proprias ducat mortulia leges. 
"Tis best for il advis’d, wisdome may faile, 
Fortune proves not the cause that should 
orevaile, 
But here and there without respect doth saile, 
A higher power forsooth us over-drawes, 
And mortall states guides with immortall lawes. 


Rut if it be well taken, it seemeth that 
our counsels and deliberations doe as mucli 
depend of her ; and that fortune doth also 
engage our discourses and consultations in 
her trouble and uncertaintie. '‘ We reason 
rashly, and discourse at random,” saith 
‘Timeus in Plato: ‘for even as we, s0 have 
our discourses great participation with the 
temenitie of hazard.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Of Steeds, called an French Destriers, 


EHOLD, I am now become a Gra- 
marian, 1, who never learnt tongue 
but by way of roat, and that yet 

know not what either Adjective, Conjunc- 
tive, or Ablative meaneth. As far as I 
remember, I have sometimes heard say, 
that the Romanes had certaine horses which 
they called Funales, or Dextrarios, which on 
the right hand were led by, as spare horses, 
to take them fresh at any time of need: 
And thence it commeth that we call horses 
of service Destriers ; and our ancient Ro- 
manes doe ordinarily say to Adexter, in 
steed of to accompanie. They also called 
Desultorios eguos certaine horses that were 
so taught, that mainly-running with all the 
speed they had, joyning sides to one another, 
without either bridle or saddle, the Roman 
gentlemen, armed at all assuys, in the 
middest of their running-race would cast 
and recast themselves from one to another 
horse. The Numidian men at armes were 
wont to have a second spare-horse led by 
hand, that in the greatest furie of the battell 
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they might shift and change horse : Ouzdus, 
desultorum in modum, binas trahentibus 
eguos, infer acerrimam s@pe pugnam in 
recentem eguum ex fesso armatis transsul- 
fare, mos erat. anta weloctlas rpsts, 
famque docile equorum genus:' ‘ Whose 
manner was as if they had beene vaulters, 
leading two horses with them in armour to 
leap from their tired horse to the fresh-one, 
even in the hottest of the fight. So great 
agilitie was in themselves, and so apt to be 
taught was the race of their horses.”’ There 
are many horses found that are taught to 
helpe their master, to run upon any man 
shall offer to draw a naked sword upon 
them ; furiously to leap upon any man, both 
with feet to strike and with teeth to bite. 
that shall affront them; but that for the 
most part they rather hurt their friends than 
their enemies. Considering also, that if 
they once be grapled, you cannot easily take 
them off, and you must needs stand to the 
mercie of their combat. Artibius, Generall 
of the Persian armie, had very ill lucke to 
be mounted upon a horse fashioned in this 
schoole, at what time he fought man to 
man against Onesilus, King of Salamis ; for 
he was the cause of his death, by reason the 
shield-bearer or squire of Onesilus cut him 
with a faulchon betweene the two shoulders, 
even as he was leaping upon his master. 
And if that which the Italians report be 
true, that in the battell of Fornovo, King 
Charles his horse, with kicking, winching, 
and flying, rid both his master and himselfe 


dismount or kill him, and without that, he 


had beene lost : He committed himselfe toa. 


reat hazard, and scap’t a narrow scowring. 
The Mammalukes boast that they have the 
nimblest and reaciest horses of any men at 
armes in the world. That both by nature 
they are instructed to discerne, and by cus- 
tome taught to distinguish their enemie, on 
whom they must leap and wince with feet 
and bite with teeth, according to the voice 
their master speaketh or rider giveth them, 
And are likewise taught to take up from the 
ground, lances, darts, or any other weapons 
with their mouths, and as he commandeth 
to present them to their rider. It is said of 
Ceesar, and of Pompey the Great, that 
amongst their many otherexccllent qualities, 
they were also most cunning and perfect 
horsemen ; and namely of Caesar, that in his 
youth being mounted upon a horse, and 
without any bridle, he made him run a full 
cariere, make a sodaine stop, and with 
his hands behind his backe, performe what 
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horse, And even as nature was pleased to 
make both him and Alexander two match- 
lesse miracles in militarie profession, so 
wonld you say she hath also endevoured, 
yea, enforced herselfe to arme them extra- 
ordinarily ; For all men know that Alex- 
_anders horse, called Bucephalus, had a head 
| shaped like unto that of a bull; that he 
i suffered no man to get-on and sit him but 
; his master; that none could weald and 
manage him but he; what honours were 
done him after his death all know, for he 
had a Citie erected in his name. Coesar 
likewise had another who had his fore-feet 
like unto a mans, with hoofs-cloven in forme 
of fingers, who could never be handled, 
‘drest, or mounted but by Caesar, who when 
he died dedicated his image to the Goddesse 
Venus. If t be once on bhorse-backe, I 
alight very unwillingly ; for it is the seat I 
like best, whether I be sound or sicke. 
Plato commendeth it to be availefull for 
Phealth : and Plinie affirmeth the same to be 
healthfull for the stomacke and for the 
joynts. And sithence we be falne into this 
subject, let us a little follow it I pray you, 
We read of a Jaw in Xenophon, by which 
all men that either had or were able to keepe 
a horse were expresly forbidden to travell 
and goe a foot. Troyus and lustinus 
report that the Parthians were not only 
accustomed to warre on horse-backe, but 
also to dispatch all their businesse and 
negotiate their affaires, both publike and 


| privat ; as to bargaine, to buy, to sell, to 
from the enemies that encompast him, to’ 


parly, to meet, to entertaine one another, 
and to converse and walke together; and 
that the chiefest difference betweene free 
men and servants amongst them is that the 
first ever ride, and the other goe alwaies on 
foot : an institution first devised by King 
Cyrus. ‘There are many examples in the 
Romane histories (and Suetonius doth more 
particularly note it in Caesar) of Captaines 
that commanded their horsemen to alight 
whensoever by occasion they should be 
urged unto it, thereby to remove all manner 
of hope from their Souldiers to save them- 
selves by flight, and for the advantage they 
hoped for in this manner of fight : Quo Aaud 
dubte superat Romanus :' “Wherein un- 
dantedly the Romane is superiour to all,” 
saith Titus Livius ; yet shall we see that the 
first provision and chiefe meanes they used 
to bridle rebellion amongst their new con- 
quered nations was to deprive them of all 
armesand horses. Therefore finde we so often 
in Caesar: Arma proferri, jumenta product, 
obsides dari jubef:* ‘* He commands all their 


ever can be expected of an excellent ready | 
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armour should be brought forth, all their | £¢ gud serve velint peronittere vulnera ventis, 
cattell should be driven out, and hostages | ZxstyAadet vires, et gens quacunque virorum est, 
should be delivered.’” The great Turke | Beliq gerit gladiis.1 
doth not permit, at this day, any Christian | Giving windes leave to give wounds as they list, 
or Jew to have or keepe any horse for him- | But bahia have strength, and right men never 
selfe throughout all his large empire. Our! w; ; : : J 
Feuer Ld eenecally i po fee With sword t assalt, and with sword to resist. 
had warres with the English, in all solemne But concerning that weapon, I shall more 
combats or set battles, would (for the most | 2™ply speake of it where I will make a 
art) alight from their horses, and fight on ‘comparison betweene ancient and moderne 
oot, because they would not adventure to @7mes: And except the astonishment and 
hazard so precious a thing as their honour fighting of the eare, which nowadaies is 
and life, but on the trust of their owne , §towne so familiar amongst men, that none 
proper strength and vigour of their un-' doth greatly feare it; I thinke it to be a 
danted courage, and confidence of their Weapon of small effect, and hope to see 
limbs. Let  Chrisanthes in Xenophon: the use of it abolished. That wherewith 
say what he pleaseth : whosoever fighteth | the Italians were wont to throw with fire in 
on horse-backe engageth his valour and it, was more frightfull and terrour-moving, 
hazardeth his fortune on that of his! They were accustomed to name a kinde of 
horse ; his hurts, his stumbling, his death, ' javelin, Phalarica, armed at one end with 
drawes vour life and fortune into con- | 2m yron pike of three foot long, that it might 
sequence, if he chance to startle or be! pierce an armed man through, which lying 
afraid, then are you induced to doubt of #9 the field they used to lanch or hurle with 
feare : if to leape forward, then to become | the hand, and sometimes to shoot out of 
rsh and fond-hardy; if he want a good ; certaine engines, for to defend besieged 
mouth or a timely spurre, your honour is Places: the staffe whereof being wreath’d 
bound to answer for it. And therefore doe *bout with hemp or flax, all pitched and 
not I finde it strange, that those combats | Olled over, flying in the ayre, would soone 
were more firme and furious than those | be set afire, and lighting upon any body or 
which now we see foughten on horse-backe, | arget, deprived the partie hit therewith of 
; all use of weapons or limbes: Me thinkes 
~——— cedebant pariter, pariterque rucbant —" neverthejesse, that comming to grapple, it 
os ‘Wiel ig We, magi BE TNA Rel RENE”: naght as well hinder the assailant as trouble 
‘The victors and the vanquisht both together the assailed, and that the ground strewed 
Gave backe, came on: the flight was knowne in with such burning truncheons, might in a 
neither, : pell-mell confusion produce a common in- 


Their battels are seene much better com- commoditie. 


pact and contrived: They are now but ; magnum stridens contorta phalarica 
bickerings androuts ; Primusclamor atgue! 4p, emt 
impetus rem decerntt: ‘* Vhe first shout and | kiclad lacie sia 


2 ms ane . matter,” , With monstrous buzzing came a fire-dart thirled, 
Veerirare eet sg o Aa ie eae As if a thunder-bolt had there beene whirled. 
company in so great and hazardous an | They had also other means, to the use of 
adventure, ought, as much as possible may : which custome enured them, and that by 
be, lie still in our disposition and absolute | Teason of inexperience seeme incredible to 
power. As I would counsell a gentleman (us; wherewith they supplied the defect of 
to chuse the shortest weapons, and such as | Our powder and bullets. They with such 
he may best assure himselfe of : It is most | fury ‘arted their Piles, and with such force 
apparant that a man may better assure | hurled their javelins, that they often pierced 
himselfe of a sword he holdeth in his hand, | two targets and two armed men through, as 
than of a bullet shot out of a pistoll, to/ it were with a spit. They hit as sure and as 
which belong so many severall parts, as; farre with their slings as with any other 
powder, stone, locke, snap-hanse, barrell, | shot. Sexts globosts funda, mare apertum 
stocke, scowring-peece, and many others, | Encessentes ... coronas modici circuli magno 
whereof if the least faile, or chance to | ¢¥ i fervallo loci assueti trajicere: non capita 
breake, and be distempered, it is able to | modo hostium vulnerabant, sed quem locum 
overthrow, to hazard, or miscarry your | ¢sf¢nassent:3 “* While they were boyes, — 
fortune. Seldome doth that blow come or With round stones in a sling, making ducks 
light on the marke it is aymed at, which and drakes upon the sea, they accustomed 
the ayre doth carry. 
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to cast through round marks of small com- 
passe a great distance off: whereby they not 
only hitand hurt the heads of their enethies, 
but would strike any place they aymed at.” 
’ Their battering or murthering peeces repre- 


Sented as well the effect as the clattering | 
and thundering noise of ours: ad ictus 


mentune cum terribilé sonitn editos, pavor 


The Gaules, our ancient forefathers in 
Asia, hated mortally such treacherous and 
flying weapons, as they that were taught to 
fight hand to hand, and with more courage.” 
Non tam patentibus plagis moventur,—-ubi 
latior quam altior plaga est, etiam glorio- | 
Stus se pugnareputant, tidem guumacnleus | 
Sagitta, aut ghandis abdite introrsus lent | 
vulnere in speciem urit; tum in rablem et 
pudurem tam parva perimentis pestis verst,— 
prosternunt corporahumi:* “They are not! 
so much moved with Wide gashes, where : 
the wound is more broad than it is deepe, | 
there they thinke that they fight with more | 
bravery ; but when the sting of an arrow or | 
a bullet, with a small wound to shew, gals | 
them inwardly, then falling into rage and 
shame that so slight a hurt should kill them, | 
they cast their bodies on the ground.” | 
A model or picture very neere unto an} 
harquebusada. The ten thousand Griecians | 
in their long-lingering and farre-famous 
retreat, encountered with a certaine nation . 
that exceedingly much endomaged them. 
with stiffe, strong, and great blowes, and. 
so long arrowes, that taking them up, they 
might throw them after the manner of a 
dart, and with them pierce a target and 
an atmed man thorow and thorow. The 
engines which Dionysius invented in Sira-. 
cusa, to shoot and cast mightie big arrowes, ' 
or rather timber-peeces, and huge-great 
stones, so farre and with such furce, did, 
greatly represent and come very near our. 
moderne inventions, We may not also. 
forget the pleasant seat which one named : 
Master Peter Pol, doctor in divinitie, used 
to sit upon his mule, who, as Monstrelet ; 
reporteth, was wont to ride up and downc. 
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of Swethen, saith, ‘In any skirmish or 
fight on horsebacke, they often alight to 
'combat on foot, having so trayned and 
itaught their horses, that so long as the 
‘fight lasteth they never bouge from. their 





“masters side, that if need require, they may 
suddenly mount up againe : and according 


mc ‘to their naturall custome, there is nothing 
et trepidatio cepit: '* At the batterie of the | 


walles made with a terrible noise, feare and | saddles or bardels, and they greatly con- 


trembling began to attach them within." | temne and scorn such as use them: So that 


accounted more base or vile than to use 


afew of them feare not to encounter with 
a troupe farre exceeding them in number, 
That which I have other times wondered at, 
to see a horse fashioned and tanght, that a 


man having but a wand in his hand, and 
-his bridle loose hanging over his  eares, 
“might at his pleasure manage, and make 


him turne, stop, run, carrie, trot, gallop, 


and whatever else may be expected of an 


excellent ready horse, was common amongst 
the Massilians, who never used cither bridle 
&r saddle. 


Let gens gua xudo residens Alasstlia dors, 

Ova levt flectit, frenorum nescia, virgat 

Massthan horsemen on bare horse-backe sit 

Manaye with light rod, without reynes or bit. 
Ait Numide infrent cingunt# 

Numidians who their horses ride 

Without bit, round about us bide. 


Figur sine freenis, deforms thse cursus, 
rigida cervice et extento captte CUVVENTEUM : 
“The horses being without bridles, their 
course is ill favoured, they running with a 
stiffe necke, and outstretcht head (ike a 
roasted Pigge:)" Alphonsus, King — of 
Spaine, that first established the order of 
Knights called the order of the Bend or 
skarfe, amongst uther rules devised this one, 
that none of them, upon paine to forfeit a 
marke of silver for every time offending, 
should ever ride either mule or mulet ; as I 
lately read in Guevaras episiies, of which 
whosoever called them his golden epistles 
gave a judgment farre different from mine. 
The Courtier saith, ‘That before his time 
it was counted a great shame in a gentle- 
man to be seen riding upon a mule:” 
Whereas the Abyssines are of a contrarie 


the streets of Paris, ever sitting sideling, as ; opinion, who accordingly as they are ad- 
women use. He also saithin another place, | vanced to places of honour or dignitie 
that the Gascoines had certaine horses, so about their Prince, called Prester-John, 
fierce and terrible, taught to turne and ; so do they more and more ffect, in signe 
stop suddenly in running, whereat the , of pompe and state, to ride upon large- 
French, the Piccards, the Flemmings, and: great mules. Xenophon reporteth that 
Brabantins (as they who were never ac- ‘the Assirians were ever wont to keepe 
customed to see the like) were greatly. their horses fast-tied in fetters or gyves, 
amazed, and thought it a wonder: I use and ever in the stable, they were so 
his very words. Czsesar, speaking of those} wilde and furious. And for that they 
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required so much time to unshackle, and 


surprised by their enemies, endomage 
them) they never took up their quarter in 


any place except it were well dyked and in- ‘ 


trenched. His Cirus, whom he maketh so 


aie in horsemanship, did always 
keepe his horses at a certaine stint, and 


would never suffer them to have any meat. 


before they had deserved the same by the 
sweat of some exercise. If the Scithians in 
time of warre chanced to be brought to any 


necessitie of victuals, the readiest remedy 


they had was to let their horses bloud, 
and therewithal] quenched their thirst and 
nourished themselves, 


Venit et epoto Sarmata pastus equo.} 


The Scithian also caine, who strangely feedes 
On drinking out his horse (or that hee bleedes). 


Those of Crotto being hardly besieged by | 
Metellus, were reduced to so hard a pinch | 
and strait necessitie of all manner of other ' 


beverage, that they were forced to drinke 
the stale or urine of their horses. 


doe both levie, conduct, and maintaine 
their armies than we Christians doe, they 


report that besides their souldiers never 


drinke any thing but water, and feed on 


nothing but rice and drie salt flesh, which | 
they reduce into akinde of powder (whereof. 


every private man doth commonly carry so 
much about him as will serve for a months 
provision), and for a shift will live a long 
time with the bloud of their horses, wherein 
they use to put a certaine quantitie of salt, 
asthe Tartars and Moskovites doe. These 
new discovered people of the Indies, when 
the Spaniards came first amongst them, 
esteemed that as well men as horses were 
either gods or creatures far beyond and ex- 
celling their nature in nobilitie. Some of 
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‘alone. Some of our moderne writers report 
to harnish them (lest protracting of so/ 
long time might, if they should chance 
at unawares, and being unready, to be- 


to have seene some countries in that climate 
where the people ride oxen, with packe- 
saddles, stirrops, and bridles, by which, 
they were carried very easily. Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Rutilianus, warring against 
the Samnites, and seeing that his horsemen 
in three or foure charges they gave had 
missed to breake and run through his 
enemies battalion, at Jast resolved thus, 
that they should all unbridle their horses, 
and with maine force of sharpe spurres 
_pricke and broach them ; which done, the 
horses, as enraged, took such a running 
thorow, and athwart the enemies camp, 
-armes and men, that nought was able to 
‘resist them, and with such a furie that by 
‘opening, shouldering, and overthrowing the 
battalion, they made way for his infanterie, 
‘which there committed a most bloudy 
slaughter, and obtained a notable victorie. 
|The like was commanded and effected by 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus against the Celti- 
berians : /d cum majorevi equorum factetis, 
steffrenatos in hostes equos tmmittitis; guod 
—s@epe Romanos equites cum kaude fecisse sua, 
memoria proditum est, Detractisque frenis 
bts ultrocitrogue cum magna strage hostium, 
infractts omnibus hastis, transcurrerunt: ' 
‘That shall you doe with more violence of 
horse if you force your horse unbridled on 
the enemie, which it is recorded the Roman 
horsemen have often performed with great 
proofe and praise, So pulling offthe bridles 
they twice ran through forward and backe 
,againe with great slaughter of the enemie, 
‘all their launces broken.” 

| ‘The Duke of Moscovie did anciently owe 
'this reverence unto the Tartars, at what 
‘time soever they sent any Ambassadors 
_to him, that he must goe meet them on 
foot, and present them with a goblet full of 
-mares-milke (a drinke counted very deli- 
' clous amongst them) which whilst they were 
‘drinking, if any drop chanced to be spilt 


which, after they were vanquished by them, | upon their horses haires, he was by dutie 
comming to sue for peace and beg pardon | bound to licke the same up with his tongue. 
at their hands, to whom they brought pre- | Th. armie which the Emperor Bajazeth had 
sents of gold and such viands as their’ sent into Russia was overwhelmed by so 
countrie yeelded, omitted not to bring the horrible a tempest of snow that to find some 
same and as much unto their horses, and shelter, and to save themselves from the 
with as solemne oration as they had made | extremetie of the cold, many advised to kill 
unto men, taking their neighings as aj and unpanch their horses and enter into 
language of truce and composition. In ' their panches to enjoy and find some easé 
the nether Indies the chiefe and royallest | by that vitall heat.  Bajazeth after that 
honour was anciently wont to be to ride | bloudy and tragical conflict wherein he was 
upon an elephant; the second to goe in | overthrowne by the Scithian Tamburlane 
coaches drawne with foure horses; the third | in seeking to escape, had no doubt saved 
to ride upon a camell; the last and basest | himselfe by the swiftnesse of an Arabian 
was to be carried or drawne by one horse | Mare on which he was mounted that day, 
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if unluckily he had not been forced to let | tinople, both at once upon one horse, and 
her drinke her fill in passing over a riyer,' who in his speediest running would by 
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which made her so faint and flounddred 


that he ‘was easily overtaken and appre- | 


hended by those that pursued him. The 
comnmon saying is, that to let a horse stale 
after a full cariere doth take downe his 
speed, but T would never had thought that 
drinking had done it, but rather streng- 
thened and heartned him. 

Croesus passing alongst the citie of Sardis 
found certaine thickets, wherein were great 
store of snakes and serpents, on which his 
horses fed very hungerly, which thing, as 
Herodotus saith, was an ill-boding prodigy 
unto his affaires. We call him anentire horse 
that hath his full maine and whole eares, 
‘and which in shew, orat a muster, doth not 
exceed others. ‘The Lacedemonians having 
defeated the Athenians in Sicilie, returning 
in great pompe and glory from the victorie 
into the citie of Siracusa, among other 


.turnes, first one and then another, leape 
downe to the ground and then into the 
: saddle againe, the one still taking the others 
- place. «And another who only with teeth, 
and without the helpe of any hand, would 
' bridle, currie, rub, dresse, saddle, girt, and 
i harnish his horse. Another that betweene 
‘two horses, and both saddled, standing 
‘upright with one foot in the one and the 
i second in the other, did beare another man 
-on his armes standing upright, run a full 
speedy course, and the uppermost to shoot 
and hit any marke with his urrowes. Divers 
have beene seene who, standing on their 
heads and with their legs out-stretched 
aloft, having many sharp-pointed cimitaries 
fastened round about the saddle, to gallop 
hat full speed, While I was a young lad, 1 
saw the Prince of Sulmona at Naples 
manage a young, a rough and ferce horse, 


J 
! 
bravadoes of theirs, caused such horses asi and shew all manner of horsemanship ; to 
they had taken from their enemies to be! hold testons or reals under his knees and 
shorne all over, and so led them in triumph. ‘toes so fast as if they had beene nayled 
Alexander fought with a nation called there, and all to shew his sure, steady, and 
Dahas, where they went to warre two and unmoveable sitting. 

two, all armed, upon one horse, but when | 
they come to combat one must alight, and | 
so successively one fought on foot and the 

other on horsebacke, each in his tume one | 
after another. J am perswaded that in| 
respect of sufficiencie, of comlinesse, and of | 
grace on horseback no nation goeth beyond | 
us, Agood horse-man (speaking according to | 
our phrase) seemeth rather to respect an un- | 
dismayed courage than an affected clean seat. | 
The man most skilfull, best and surest-fitting, 
comeliest-graced, and nimblest-handed, to of perfection but his owne customes, 
sit, to ride, and mannage a horse cunningly ; his owne fashions; for it is a common vice, 
that ever I knew, and that best pleased my ; not only in the vulgar sort, but as it were in 
humor, was Monsieur de Carnavalet, who all men, to bend their ayme and frame their 
was Master ofthe Horse untoour King Henry | thoughts unto the fashions wherein the 

the second. J] bave seenea man take his full , were borne. I am pleased when he shall 
cariere, standing boult up-right on both his | see Fabricius or Jzelus, who, because they 
feet on the saddie, leap downe to the ground | are neither attired nor fashioned according 
from it, and turning backe take off the to our manner, that he condemne their 
saddle, and presently set it on againe as fast | countenance to be strange and their cari- 
as ever it was, and then leap into it againe, ‘age barbarous. But I bewaile his particular 
and al this did he whilst his horse was ; indiscretion, in that he suffereth himselfe to 
running as fast as might be with his bridle | be so blinded and deceived by the authoritie 
on his necke. I bave also seene him ride‘ of present custome, and that if custome 
‘over a bonnet or cap, aad being gone a; pleaseth he is ready to change opinion and 
good distance from it, with his bow shooting | varie advice, every moneth, nay every day, 
backward, to sticke many arrowes in the _ and judgeth so diversly of himselfe, When he 
same ; then sitting still in the saddle to take | wore short-wasted doublets, and but little 
up any thing from the ground, to set one | lower than his breast, he would maintaine 
foot to the ground and keepe the other in / by militant reasons that the waste was in his 
the stirrop, and continually running doe a: right place : but when not long after he 
thousand such tumbling and apish tricks came to weare them s0 long-wasted, yea 
wherewith he got his living. There have in . almost so Jow as his privates, than began he 
my time two men beene seene m Constan- | to condemne the former fashion, as fond 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
Of ancient Customes, 


WOULD willingly excuse our people 
for having no other patterne or rule 
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: intolerable and deformed ; and to commend | were most delicate. and patna ye 
the Jatter as comely, handsome, and com-| worn to perfume their whole bo ya eee | 

mendable. A new fashion of apparel | ovexthree or four times every day : And often 
ereepeth no sooner into use but presently he | (as our French women have lately taken up) 
blameth and dispraiseth the old, and that! to picke and snip out the haires of their 
with so earnest a resolution and universall | forehead, so they of all their body. 

a consent, that you would say, ‘it is some 

kind of madnesse or selfe-fond humer that | 
giddieth his understanding. 

And forasmuch as our changing or 
altering of fashian is su sudden and new. } ; : 
fangled, that the inventions and new devices Although they had choice of ointments fit 
of all the tailors in the world cannot so fast ; for the purpose. 


invent novelties, 1 imust necessarily follow | psitotryo niet, aut arida latet abdita crvtad 


that neglected and stale rejected fashions | oy. shines with ointments that make haire to fall, 
doe often come into credit and use again: | 


at ee Or with dry chalke she over-covers all. 
And the latest and newest within a while; |. ; 
after come to be outcast and despised, and Phey loved to lie soft, and on fine downe 
that one selfe-same judgment within the | beds, alleaging lying on hard mattresses ag 
space of fiftecne or twentic yeares admiiteth ;% signe of patience. They fed lying on 
not only two or three different, but also 


Oued pectus, guod crura tibi, quod brachia 
cedtis 2 
That you from breast, legges, armes, the haire 
Neatly pull off (to make them faire). 


i their beds, neere after the manner of the 
cleane contrarie opinions, with so light and | Turks now-adaies. 

incredible inconstancie, thatany man would | /ude thoro puter stcncas sic orsus ab alto® 
wonder at it. ‘“Tbere is no man so suttle- Father Aeneas thus wan say, 

crafty amongst us, that suffereth not bim- From stately couch where then he lay. 
selfe to be enveighed and over-reached by} And itis reported of Cato Junior that after 
this contradicoon, and that ts not insensibly | the battellof Pharsalia, and that he began 
Aageled Goth with his inward and external | to mourne and bewaile the miserable state 
eres, Towill heere huddie up some few: of the common-wealth, and il condition of 
ancient fashions that [remember > Some of publike affaires, he ever eat sitting on the 
them Tike unto ours, other-some farre ditfer- ‘ground, following an austere, and observing 
ing from them: Potheend, that having ever! a strict kinde of life. ‘The Beso das mianos 
this continuall variation of humane things | was used as a signe of honour and bumilitie 
wour wines, we tnay the better enlighten only towards great persons. Lf friends met, 
and confirme our transported judgment. | after friendly salutations they used to kisse 
That manner of fight which we use now! one another, as the Venetians do at this 
adaies with rapier and cloke, was also used | day, 


among the Romanes, as sith Cesar: Sra- | Gratetusgue darrian cum duicibus ascula verbis® 
| 


Give her ] would with greetings graced, 
Kisses with sweet words enterlaced, 


wtras sagis tuvedvunt, ghidissyue distrine 
gat) They wrap thee lett armes in their 
clokes, and draw their swords.” We may BAe, cd ty OR tients, ON es ; 
to this day observe this vice to be amonget; Abd in saluting OF SUING, $0 any .Breat 
us, and which we have taken from them, Pile yee Peene his gas asicles the 
that is, to stay such passengers as we meet |) DHosopher, brother unto brates, comming 
by the way, cid foree thentto tell us who : '9 salute mite whereas he should have 
they are, whence they come, whither they / carried his hand re: his knee, carried the 
foe, and to Countatas an injurie sind cause SAMO UNTO | his genitories “The partie 
of quarrel if they refuse to answer our | Saluted haying, rudely eis him aN ay 
demand. Tn Baths, which our forefathers j Wha Yas ‘quoth be, st not that part yours 
used daily before meals, as ordinarily as we / 38 Wel asthe other?” ‘Their manner of 
wie water to wash our bands, when first ; feeding pidhimoe chute their fruit last. They 
they came into them they washed but; NtTe Went to wipe their tailes oe ven 
their armes and Jegyes, but afterward | Upersuttuon of words must be eft unto 
{which custome lasted many after-ages, and | ¥Men) with a sponge, and that's the 
to this dav continueth amongst divers | T8S0n why Spongia it Latine i counted an 
nations of the world) their whole body over ; Obscene word : which sponge was ever tied 
with compounded and perfumed waters, in, t0 the end of a staffe, as witnesseth the 
such sortas they held it as a great testi- Pe ee ee ar ee 
monie of simplicitie ta wash themselves in}  } Mant. du. Apegr, ba 1 


: | me ae #76. 1 wi. Epigr. xc. 9. [Martial wrote 
pure and uncompounded water: Such as | aetda latet ebizta crete.) 
‘ 
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storie of him that was carried to be devoured | and taste is as much corrupted as theirs 
of the wild beasts before the people, who | but our skill and sufficiencie is farre short of 
desiring leave to go toe a privie befo: his} them ; Our wit is no more capable, and our ° 
death, and having no other meanes to kill) strength no more able to approach and 
himselfe, thrust downe the sponge and staffe | match them in these vitious and blame- 
hee found in the privie into his throte, where- | worthy parts, than in vertuous and commen- 
| 


with he choked himselfe. Having ended the | dable actions: For both proceede from a 
delights of nature, they were wont to wipe; vigor of spirit and farre-reaching — wit, 
their privities with perfumed wooll. | which, without comparison, was much 

| greater in’ them than now in us. And 


At tibi nil faciam, sed lotd mentula dandb | BEX" fis 
Tosice ng such sae will | bana, ‘mindes by how much more strong and 
But with wastit wooll another thing: excellent they are, so much lesse facultie 

) | land meanes have they to doe, either excel- 
In every street of Rome were placed tubs ; lently well or notoriously ill, The chiefest 
and such other vessels, for passengers to4 aime amonyst them was ao meane or 
make water in. ‘mediocrity. ‘The foremost or last, in writing 

Pusi safe dacune propter, $¢ ac Wolit carta or speaking, had no sipnification of pre- 

Somno devincti credunt extollere vestem 5 Jheminence or greatness, as may evidently 

Children asleepe oft thinke they take up all Jappeare by their writings. ‘They would as 
Neere to some pissing tub, some lake, some wall, familiarly and as soon say, Oppius and 
They used to break their fast, and non- | (*estt, as Coesar and Oppius; and as 
chion between meals, and all summer-time | differently Toand thou, as thou and 1. 
had men that sold snowe up and down the, 3! that’s the reason why T have heretofore 
streets, wherewith they refreshed their wines, | noted in the life of f laminius, In our French 
of whom sume were so daintie that alp} Platarke, a place where it scemeth that the 
winter long they used to put snow into their ee spea king of the jealousic of glorie 
wine, not deeming it cold enough. Prin. : eit nels betweene: the ‘Etolians and the 
cipall and noble men had their cup-bearers, | RoManes for the gaine of a battell which 
tasters, carvers, and buffons to make them | they had obtained in common, maketh for 
Nierie.. lnk Wink didi wiandes were. the purpose, that in Greeke songs the Actolians 
brought and set on the boord upon arches, | YE" named be fo a the Romans, except 
as we use chafing dishes ; and had portable | there bee some Amphibology in the French 
kitchins (of which I have seene some) | words: for in that toung I reade it, When 
wherein might be drawne wheresoever one | Ladies came unto stoves or hot-houses, 
“they made it not daintic to admit: men into 
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list a whole service and messe of meat, Looe . 
i their compame, and to be washed, rubbed, 
flas vobis rpulas hahete, lant, jchafed, and annointed by the hands of their 
Nos offendinur anbulante cena? groomes and pages, 
Take you daintie mouth'd such stirring feasts ; or ane ee ae 
With walking meales we are offended guests. guna succinctus nigrid tht sercus adute 
Stat, guclies cadaus unda fovertscaequis 3 
And in summer they often caused cold 9 Your man, whoye loynes bDluacke-Icther girds, 
water (being carried through pipes) to drill, | stands by, 
Wlalst in warme water you starke-naked lie, 


upon them as they sate in their dining! 
Aiea ads W ce : ets { They also used to sprinkle themselves all 
ey kept store © alive, which the by-. over with certaine powde reby to ab 
stander might at ‘ait piasure chu: aid and. Acai a ; ith, 2 uae 
} meas SPOTS LL i ] | 4 vil, 
take with their heen a? foe i" ae {The ancent Gaules (saith Sidonius Apoll- 
every an according to fis lantasic. Fish naris) wore the aire long Lefore, aud 4 
hath ever had this Eres, as at Uns day ihe tinder a se eeu ie Bes . 
it hath, that chiefe Gentlemen are pleased | fashion that our wanton youths and cflemi- 
and have skill to dress it best: And to say nate gallants have lately renued, and in 
truth, the taste of fish is much more delicat this new-fangled and fund-doting age, 
em ie! that of oo at abi in brought up againe, with wearing of long- 
acon sont ie luo pn lee emigee oe locks Petre: The Pate Romans 
UCARES. ous Opie, 6 (OF | pal the watcr-men t cir fare or due 80 
Voluptuousnes, wantonnes,and sumptuositie, | soone as they came into the bout, whereas 
we truly endevour, as much as may be, to we pay it when they set us on shore. 
equal! and come neere them; For our will! duni as exigitur, dum mula ligatur, 
—j{ Tota abrt kera 3 


} Mart, |. xi. Epig. It at. sete Hh 8 aan 
Ecce. Liv. 1078, PManrr.Lovu. Bpig. xxxiv. 1. 
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hile 


There runs away a full houre, if not two. 


“Women were wont to lie on the utmost 
tilde of the bed, and therefore was Cucsar 
called Spundam Kegis Nicomedss ;4 "' King 
Nicomedes his beds side.” 
breath while they were drinking, and 
to baptise or put water in their wines, 





quis pucr oclus 

Restinguct andentss falerni 

Pocula pratercunte timtphda ?? 
What boy of nine or thine 
Shall cooke our cup of wine 
With runaing water fine? 


Those cousening and minde-deceising coun- 
tenances of lukeas were also amongst them, 


O lane, a tergo quem undla ctconia piastt, 

Nev manus aunicudes tnitate est mobilis atbeas, 
Nev lingua guantim stticlianislppula tantiaems 
) Jano, whom betinde no Storks- bul doth 

eride 
Nor nimble hand resembling maks cares 
white and wide, 
Nor so much tongue fl’d out as dogges with 
thirst predic: 


The Argian and Romane Ladies mourned 
in White, a8 our dames wont tu doc; and if 
might be credited, and beare-sway amongst 
them, they should continue it still, But 
because there are many bookes that treat 
of this arguinent, 1 will say no more of it. 


CHAPTER L. 
OY Demweritus and Heraclitus, 
UDGEMENT is an instrument for all 


J 


it, there is no maner of occasion | seeke 
not to employ therein. Lf ic be a subject | 
understand not my selfe, therein 1 make 
triall of it, sounding afarre off the depth of 
the ford, and finding the same over oe 
for my reach, I keepe my selfe on the 
shoare. And to acknowledge not to be able 
to wade through is a part of its effect. yea 
of such whereof he vanteth mos. Hf 1 
light upon a vaine and idle subject, 1 assay 
to trie and endevour to see whether I may 
find a good ground to worke upon, and 
matter to frame a bady, and wherewith 
te build and under-lay it. Sometimes | 
addresse ny judgement and contrive it to a 


subjects, and = medicth every where, 
and therefore in the Essayes | make of 


I Sener, Fwd. Cora. cc. xix, 
How. 6. . Od, xi 18, 
*Pens. Sat a 38. 
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they call for their fare, tie drawe-mule to, noble and out-worne subject, wherein is 
‘nothing found subsisting of itselfe, the high 
(way fo 


it being so bare-trodden that it 
‘cannot march but in other steps. There 
‘be pleaseth bimselfe in chusing the course 
he thinkes best, anda thousand paths some- 
‘times he saith, this or that was best chosen, 
‘Stake my first Argument of fortune: Allare 
talike unto me: And 1 never purpose to 
‘handle them throughly: For there is nothing 
; wherein | can perceive the full perfection: 
‘Which they doe not that promise to shew it 
‘us, Of a hundred parts and visages that 
;every thing hath, [I take one, which some- 
times I slightly runne over, and other times 
:but cursorily glance at. And yet other 
iwhilst E pinch it to the quicke and give 
lita Stockado, not the widest, but the deepest 
-tcan. And for the most part I Jove to seize 
“upon them by some unwonted lustre. 1 
would adventure to treat and discourse of 
sume matter to the depth > knew | my selfe 


Sdesse, or were PE deceived in mine owne 


impuissance ; scattering here one and there 
another word, scantlings taken from their 
“maine ground-work, disorderly dispersed, 
without any well-grounded designe and 
promise. [am not bound to make it good, 
“nor without varying to kcepe my selfe close- 
‘tied unto it; whensoever it shall please me 
‘to yeeld tay selfe to doubt, to uncertaintie, 
‘undto my Mistris’s forme, which is ignorance. 
Exch motion sheweth and discovereth what 
we are, ‘The very same minde of Caesar 
lwe see in directing, marshalling, and setting 
‘the battel of Pharsalia, is likewise seene to 
iorder, dispose, and contrive idle, tnfling 
‘and amorous devices. We judge of a horse 
inot only by seeing him ridden, and cun- 
/hingly managed, but also by seeing him trot 
hor pace ; yea, if we but looke upon him as 
ihe stands in the stable. Amongst the func- 
‘tions of the soule, some are but meane and 
ibase. He that seeth her no further, can 
imever know her thorowly. And he that 
iseeth her march her naturall and simple 
‘pace, doth peradventure observe her best. 
, The - inds of passions take her most in her 
highest pitch, seeing she entirely coucheth 
 herselfe upon every matter, and wholy therein 
-exerciseth herselfe: and handleth but one 
‘at once, not according to n, but according 
ito herselfe. Things severall in themselves 
‘bave peradventure weight, measure, and 
‘condition: But inwardly, in us, she cuts it out 
‘for them, as she understandeth the same 
berselfy. Death is fearefull and ugly unte 
‘Cicero; wished for and desired Cato; 


_ and indifferent unto Socrates, Health, well- 


, fare, conscience, authoritic, riches, glorie, 
~beaute, and their contraries are dispoyled 
vat the entrance, and receive a new vesture af 
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he soules hand. Yea, and what coulouT 


ihe pleaseth : browne, bright, greene, ee. 
ow any hew else; sharpe or sweete, ddepe 
w osuperficiall, and what each of them 
weaseth. For none of them did ever verife 


heir stiles, their rules, or formes in common ; | 


mach one severally is a Queene in her owne 
"state. Therefore Jet us take no more 
*xcuses from externall qualities of things. To 


us it belongeth to give our selves accoumpt , 
Our pood and our evill hath no. 
Let us- 


of it. 
dependancy but from our. selves. 
offer our vowes and offerings unto it, and 
not to fortune. She hath no power over 
our manners, 
Alexander as 1 am sitting and drinking at 
lable, and talking in good company? Or 
if hee were plaving at Chesse, what strige 
of his wit doth not touch or harpe on #as 
fond-childish and ume-consuming plays 1 
liothe and shun it, Only because there is not 
sport enough in it, and that in his recreation 
he is over serious with us, being ashamed 
| must apply that attention therunto as 
inight be imployed on some good subject. 


He was no more busied in levying his forces - 


and preparing for his glorious passage into 


India; nor this other in disintangling and. 
discovering of a passage whence dependeth ; 


ihe well-fare and safety of mankind. 
how much our mind troubleth Chis ridiculous 


immuany, if all her sinnewes bandy not. ° 


How amply she giveth every one Law in 


that to know and directly to judge of him-- 


selfe. 1 doe not more universally view and 
feele my selfe in any other posture. What 
passion doth not exercise us therunto? 
Choller, spight, hatred, impatience, and ve- 


hement ambition to overcome, in a matter. 


wherein it were haply more excusable to be 
ambitious for to be vanquished, For a rare 
preexcellence, and beyond the common 
reach, in so frivolous a thing, is much mis- 
seeming aman of honour. 
this example may be spoken of all others, 
Kivery opie every occupation of a man, 
heewseth and sheweth him equal unto 
another. Democritus and Heraclitus were 
two Philosophers, the first of which, finding 


and deeming humane condition to be vainc . 


and ridiculous, did never walke abroad but 
with a laughing, scorneful and mocking 
countenance : Whereas Heraclitus, takiy 


pitie and compassion of the very same con- | 
dition of ours, was continually seene with a- 


sad, mournfull, and heavie checre, and with 
leares trickling downe his blubbered eyes. 
Alter 

Ridebat guoties ad linine moverat un us 
Pretaleraigue podem, fiehat contrarius alter. 
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Why shouid IT not judge of. 


What T say of | 
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FIRST BOOKE, 


1S! 
One from his doore, his foote no sooner past, 
But straight he laught; the other wept as fast. 

I like the first humor best, not because it 
is more pleasing to laugh than to weepe ; 
but for it is more disdainfull, and doth more 
condemne us than the other. And me 
thinkes we can never bee sufficiently de- 
spised according to our merit. Bewailin 
and commiseration are commixed with 
some estimation of the thing moaned and 
wailed, Things scorned and contemned 
are thought to be of no worth. 1 cannot 
be perswaded there can be so much ill 
lucke in us as there is apparant vanitie, nor 
$0 much malice as sottishnesse, We are 
not so full of evil as of voydnesse and 
inanitic, We are not so miserable as base 
and abject. Even so Diogenes, who did 
nothing but trifle, toy, and dally with him- 
selfe, in rumbling and rowling of bis tub, 
and flurting at Alexander, accompting us 
but flies and bladders puft with winde, 
wWhs a more sharp, a more hitter, and a 
more stinging judge, and by consequence 
more just and fitting my humor than ‘Timon, 
surnamed the hater of all mankinde. For 
_looke what a man hateth, the same thing 
he takes to hart. Timon wisht all evill 
might light on us: He was passionate in 
i desiring our ruine. He shunned and loathed 
our conversation as dangerous and wicked, 
and of a depraved nature: Whereas the 
other so little regarded us, that we could 
neither trouble nor alter him by our con- 
‘tagion ; he forsooke our company, not for 
.feare, but for disdaine of our commerce : 

He never thought us capable or sufficient 

to doe either good or evil Of the same 
stampe was the answer of Statilius, to whom 
Brutus spake to win him to take part, and 
adhere to the conspiracie against Cavsar : 
He allowed the enterprize to be very just, 
but disalowed of the men that should pet- 
forme the same, as unworthy that any man 
Should put himself in any adventure for 
them: Conformable to the discipline of 
. Hegesias, whe said, ‘That a man ought 
never todoe anything but for himself,“ for- 
-asmuch as he alone is worthy to have any 
action performed for him: and to that of 
’ Theodorus, ‘‘who thought it an injustice 
that a wise man should in any case hazard 
himselfe for the good and benefit of his 
countrie, or to endanger his wisdome for 
fooles.” Our owne condition is as ridicu- 
_ lous as risible, as much to be laught at as 
able to laugh. 
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things ppp and seeme great. It is 
a shoemaker that can make great shooes 
for a little foot. Had hee lived in Sparta he» 
had doubtlesse been well whipped for pro- | 
fessing a false, a couzening and deceitfall ; 
art. And {[ thinke Archidamus, King of) 
that Citie, did) not without astonishment | 
listen unto the answer of Thucydides, of | 
whom he demanded whether he or Pericles | 
was the strongest and nimblest wrestler ; | 
whose answer was this, ‘' Your question, 
gir, is very hard to be decided ; for if in’ 
wrestling with hin — give him a fall, with 
his faire words he perswadeth those that 
saw him on the ground that he never feil, 
and so gets the victorie.” Those that maske 
and paint women commit not so foule a 
fault | for itis no great losse, though aman 
see them not, as they were naturally borne 
and unpainted: Whereas these profess to 
deceive and beguile, not our eles, but our’ 
Judgement, and to bastardize and corrupt 
the offence of things. Those common-_ 
wealths that have maintained themselves 
inoa regular, formal, and well governed 
estate, a thatof Creete and Lacedeman, 
did never make any great. esteeme of 
orators. Anston did wisely define Rheto- 
tike ‘to be a Science to perswade the | 
vulgar peaple “° Socrates and Plato “to be 
an Art to deceive and flatter.” And those 


doe aah where in their precepts verify the 
same. ‘Lhe Mahomedans, by reason of its 
inutilitie, forbid the teaching of it to their: 
children. And the Athenians, perceiving 
how pernicious the profession and use there- 
of was, and of what credit in their Citie, 
ordained that their principall part, which 
is to move affections, should be dismissed | 
and taken away, together with all exordiums ; 
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' consulare. 


have beene in worst estate. 
‘devouring ‘Tempest of civill broyles, and 
intestine warres did most agitate and tur- 
:moil them, 
‘untamed soyle, beareth the rankest and 


lfinde very few men in those common- 
CHAPTER LIL | 
Of the Vanitie of Words. | 


RHETORICIAN of ancient times’ 
said that his trade was to make small | 


eye that without helpe of eloquence 
hate attained to any worthy estimation and 
credit: Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, Lucullus, - 
Lentulus, Metellus, have thence taken their 

reatest stay and furtherance, whereby they 

ave ascended unto that height and great- 
nesse of authoritie whereunto they at last 


“attained, and against the opinion of better 


times have more prevailed with words than 
with armes, For L. Volumnius, speakin 

publikely in favour of the election whic 

some had made of Quintus Fabius and 
Publius Decius to be Consuls, saith thus: 
‘They are men borne unto warre, of high 
spirits, of great performance, and able to 
eflect anything ; but rude, simple, and un- 
arted in the combat of talking ; minds truly 
They only are good Pretors, to 
do justice in the Citie (saith he), that are 


‘subtile, cautelous, well-spoken, wily, and 


* 


lip-wise.”” Eloquence hath chiefly flourished 
in Rome when the common-weailths affaires 
and that the 
Even as a rancke, free and 


strongest weeds, whereby it seemeth that 


those common-weales which depend of an 
absolute Monarch, bavelesse need of it than 


others: For that foolishnesse and facilitie 
which is found in the cammon multitude, 


‘and which doth subject the same to be 
‘managed, perswaded, and led by the eares 
by the sweet, alluring and sense- entrancing 


sound of this harmonic, without duely 
weighing, knowing, or considering the 


‘trueth of things by the force of reason: 


, which denie it in the generall description, ' This facilitie and easie yeelding, I say, is 


not so easily found in one only ruler, and 


jt is more easie to warrant him from the > 
‘impression of this poyson, by good institu- 
tion and sound counsell. 


There was never 
seene any notable or farre-renowned Orator 


,to come out of Macedon or Persia, What 
Lhave spoke of it hath beene upon the 
‘subject ¢. an Italian, whom I have lately 


entertained into my service, who durin 


and perorations. [tis an instrument devised | the life of the whilom cardinal! C. 

to busie, to manage, and to agitate a vulgar ; served him in the place of steward of his 
and disordered multitude ; and ts an im- house. Enquiring of his charge and par- 
plement imployed but about distempered | ticular qualitie, he told me a long, formal! . 
and sicke mindes, as Physicke is about and eloquent discourse of the science or. 
crazed bodies, And those where either the | skill of epicurisme and gluttonie, with sach 

vulgar, the ignorant, or the generalitie have | an Oratorie-gravitie and Magistrale coun- 
had al power, as that of Rhodes, those of tenance as if he had discoursed of some— 
Athens, and that of Rome, and where things | high mysterious point of divinitie, wherein 

have ever beene in continuall disturbance | be hath very methodically decifred and dis- 
and uproar, thither have Orators and | tinguished sundrie differences of appetites: 
the professors of that Art flocked. And: First of that which a man hath fastmg, then 
verily, if it be well looked into, vou shall) of that men have after the first, the second, ; 
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and third service. The severall meanes' such trash-names of grammer, would you 
how sometimes to please it simply, ‘and: not thinke they meant some forme of a rare 
other times to sharpen and provoke the) and strange language : They are titles and 
same ; the policie and rare invention of his: words that concerne your chamber-maids 
sawees: First, in general terms, then par- | fittle-tattle. Jtis a fopperic and cheating 
ticularizing the qualities and severall opera- | tricke, Cousin-germane unto this, to ca 1 
tions of the ingredients, and their effects: the offices of our estate by the proud 
The difference of salades according to their | titles of the ancient Romans, though they 
distinct seasons ; which must be served in| have no resemblance at all of charge, and 
warme, and which cold; The manner how) lesse of authoritie and power. And this 
to dress, how toadorne sd embellish them, | likewise, which in mine opinion will one day 
to make them mor > asing to the sight, | remaine as a reproch unto our age, un- 


After that, he entred"fitto a large and farre-_ 
fetcht narration touching the true order | 
and due method of service, full of goodly | 


worthily and undeservedly to bestow on 
whom we list the most glorious surnames 
and loftiest titles, wherewith antiquitie in 


and important considerations. “many Jong-continued ages honoured but 
one or two persons. Plato hath by such an 
-universall consent borne-away the surname 
Dof Divine, that no man did ever attempt ta 
;envie him for it, And the Italians, which 
'vaunt (and indeed with some reason) to have 
generally more lively and farre-reaching 
wits, and their discourse more sound and 
sinnowy, than other nations of their times, 
have lately therewith embellished Peter 
Aretine; in whom, except it be an high- 
rused, proudly-pufft, mind-moving, and 
‘ heart-danting manner of speech, yet in good 
“sooth more than ordinarie wittie and in- 
‘genious ; but so new-fangled, so extrava- 
, gant, so fantasticall, so deep-laboured ; and 
Filud recte, tterumt sic meme nto, seduld ‘to conclude, besides the Sauenes: which 
Moxeo Baek POSSI M pre mes sapicutia. — ‘be it as it may be, [ cannot perceive any 
vsternard fangwane th speculum, tn parsvinas, © : +s raga) f ; 
Deine. thing in it beyond or exceeding that of 
Inspicere jubeo, of monco quid facto usus sit2 | Many other writers of his age, much lesse 
This dish is salt, this burnt, this not so fine, that it in any sort approacheth that ancient 
diviniie. And the surname Great, we 


That is well done, doe so againe ; Thus | 

As my best wisdome serves, all things assigne. attribute and fasten the same on princes 
Lastly, sir, ] command, they neatly prie, ‘that have nothing in them exceeding popus 
On dishes, as a glasse, ‘lar greatnesse ° 
Aud shew what needfull was. | Bteathesse, 


oven Nee ntinimo sane discrimine vefert, 
Quo gestu lepores, et guo gallina secctur. 
What grace we use, it makes small diffrence, 
when 
We carve a Hare, or else breake up a Hen. 


And all that filled up and stuffed with : 
rich magnificent words, well couched | 
phrases, oratorie figures, and patheticall - 
metaphors ; yea such as learned men use. 
and imploy in speaking of the governinent ' 
of an empire, which made me remember | 
my man. 


flac sadsnni est, hoc adustum est, hoc lautum 
est perrisst, 


Yet did those strict Graecians commend - 
the order and disposition which Paulus — 
Emilius observed in the banquet he made ; 
them at his returne from Macedon: But! 
here 1 speake not of the effects, but of the: 
words. I know not whether they worke | 
that in others which they doe in mee. But: 
when I heare our Architects mouth-out | 
those big and ratling words of Pilasters, | haaeas re 
Architraves, Cornixes, Frontispices, Corin- | Romans Arne in Affnke, in the 
‘thian and Dorike works, and such like}  , ™iddest of his gloric and victorie 
fustian-termes of theirs, I cannot let my | 48ainst the Carthaginians, writ unto the 
wandering imagination from a sodaine Common-wealth, that a hyne or plough-boy, 
apprehension of Apollidonius his pallace,, Whom he had left alone to oversee and 
and I find by effect that they are the seely , husband his land (which in all was but seven 
and decayed peeces of my Kitchen-doore, acres of ground) was run away from his 
Doe but heare one pronounce Metonymia, ease. a Ar ronan aie ae bg ei 
a ore ory. Etimologi ‘implements and tools belonging to his 
ieee 2 ee asbavilre: craving Irave to be discharged, 
‘and that he might come home to looke to 
‘his businesse, for feare his wife and children 
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should thereby be endomaged: the Senate | Catera ; post aliud, chm contigit tiwd, avemus, 
tuoke order for him, and appointed another ; Af s#tis agua tenet.) mas ne 
aera rake rr reap pierreerte ge mie apa 
made that good unto him which the other: ,.™ Hise ale aero mle ’ 
at ae from him, and appointed his: That we desire, with equall thirst opprest. 

wife and children to be maintained at the =Whatsoever it be that falleth unto our 
common-wealths charge. Cato the elder, ’ knowledge and jovissance, we finde it doth 
returning Consul from Spaine, sold his horse» not satisfic us, and we still follow and gape 
of service to save the monie he should have_ after future, uncertaine, and unknowne 
spent for his transport by sea into Italy: things, because the present and knowne 
And being chiefe governor in Sardinia, went please us not, and doe not satisfie us. Not 
all his visitations afoot, having no other (as I thinke) because they have not suffi- 
traine but one officer of the common-welth, ciently wherewith to Satiate and please us, 
who carried his gowne and a vessell to do but the reason is that we apprehend and 
sacrifice in, and for the most part carried his seize on them with an unruly, disordered, 
male himself. He boasted that he never and diseased taste and hold-fast. 

woare gowne that cost him more than ten: 
crowns, nor sent more than one shilling) Man cam vidtl hic ad usumgue flagitat usus, 
sterling te the market for one whole daies | Qutia yam ferme mortalibus esse parata, 


pie, eee ; ,. Laivitis homines et honore et laude potentes 
provision, and had Ned sobre Pion  Affuere, atgue bond matorumn exceltere Jams, 
rough-cast or painted over. $ scipio ALmilia- Nee minus esse domi cuiguam tamen ania 
nus, after he had triumphed twice, and twice | corda, 
been Consull, went on a solemne Legation, ) -tégue antmum tnfestis cog? servire queretis: 
accompanied and attended on orly with, He esiBeNs aS rasaeaee eek sassy ees 
nh se ha . 4 *T OC) Hct th t ¥1 Omer. ~ FREER NE a ius PLL COPTUIRPICY CHINES “ 
seven aah palette ae ue cae t 1 Quer collata forts et commodaguegue ventrent,*® 
had ¢ ul ' . oo es : 
“a a Pa hia tix »Stoikes For when the wiseman saw, that all almost, 
Plato three, a a : Sr of i pees That use requires, fur men prepared Was, 
sect, none at al, Piberius Gracehus, being | pyar men enriches, honors, praises buast, 
then one of the principal men amongst the In good report of chiidren others passe, 
Romanes, and sent in commission about | Yet none at home did beare lesse pensive heart, 
weightie matters of the common-wealth, | But that the minde wap forse to serve complaint 


i wcbye alfe-neni y He knew, that fault the vessell did empart 
laser ines BLE Ck Rae pene WARY ( Phat all was marr'd within by vessels taint, 
OF NS CDArECS. | Whatever good was wrought by any art, 
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Our appetite is irresolute and uncertaine ; 
‘it can neither hold nor enjoy any thing 
‘ handsomly and relpes a good hasta Man 
aoe agate : Supposing it is the vice and fault of thin 

CHAPTER LYTL he possesseth, feedeth and filleth himselfe 
, with other thiggs, which he neither knoweth 
‘nor hath understanding of, whereto he 


ae ; ‘ ere ‘applyeth both his desires and hopes, and 
E ee. sentra i taketh them as an honour and reverence 
ga NA Lh ad ee,  bimselfe ; as saith Caesar, Communt fit 


we spend in controling others, and to: oid» adurc,, ut invisis, latitantibus atjue 
know the things that are without us; would | i. wins rebus macis. con adaweus, Urhe: 
we but emploie the same in sounding our! mentiusgue exterreamur : 3 it hapneth by 
selves throughly, we should easily perceive | ie common fault of nature that ‘aa acl 
how all this our contexture is built of weake | Apa pnne: Henk dent and more terrified by 
and decaying peeces. Is it not an especially gs unseene, things hidden and us- 
testimonie of imperfection that we cannot.) ovine. ’ : 

settle our contentment on any one thing, and | 


Satna aamnnenetamtenel 


Of a saying of Cesar. 


that even of our owne desire and imagination , 9 | Se 
it is beyond our power to chuse what we: ! Luca. 1. iii. 25, At Lwer. L ix, 
stand in need of ? Whereof, the disputation | § Cas, Bel. Cre, 1 ii. 


that hath ever beene amongst Philosophers 
beareth sufficient witnes, to finde out the 
chief felicitie or sameamam bonsnm of man, 
and which yet doth and shall eternally last 
without resolution or agreement. 
arom ut ahest guod wvemnus, td crnporart 
wideter 


THE FIRST BOOKE, 
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, ard sharper wits than men who are of the 
| middle ranke." The Romans used to weare 
CHAPTER LIV. ; one self-same garment on mourning and on 
i festivall daies. It is most certaine that both 
[an extreme feare and an exceeding heat of 
,courage doe equally trouble and distemper 
THERE are certaine frivolous and the belly. The nick-name of Tremblant, 
vaine inventions, or as some call wherewith Zanchio the twelfth King of 
them subtilties of wit, by meanes of, Navarre was surnamed, teacheth that bold- 

which some men doe often endeavour to nesse as well as feare engender a startlin 

get credit and reputation, as divers Poets and shaking of the limbs. Those whic 
that frame whole volumes with verses be-) armed either him or any other of the 
ginning with one letter. We see LEgges, , like nature, whose skin would quiver, as- 
fings, Hatchets, Crosses, Globes, Col- | said to re-assure him by diminishing the 
umnes, and divers other such like figures danger wherein he was like to fall: you 
anciently fashioned by the Grecians, with have no perfect knowledge of me (said 
the measure and proportion of their verses, he), for if my flesh knew how far my courage 
spreading, jJengthening, and = shortening wall cre-long carry it, it would presently fall 
into a flat swoune. That chilnesse, or as I 


them in such sort as they justly represent 
“may terme it, faintnesse, which we feel after 
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CHAP. LIv.] 


Of vaine Subtilties, or subtill Devices. 


such and such a figure. Such was the 


science and profession of him who long 
time busied himselfe to number how many 
severall waies the letters of the Alphabet 


the exercises of Venus, the same doth also 
proceed from an over vehement appetite and 
disordered heat. Lxcessive heat and ex- 


“treme cold doe both boile and rost.  Aris- 
.totle saith, ‘‘‘That leaden vessels doe as 
well melt and consume away by an exces- 
sive cold and rigor of winter as by a 
vehement heat.” Both desire and satictie 
“fillthe sense with sorrow both above and 
under voluptuousnesse. Folly and wisdome 
meet in one point of feeling and resolution 
above the suffering of humane accidents. 
~The wiser sort doth gourmondise and com- 
mand eévill, and others know it not: The 
latter (as a man would say) short of acci- 
dents, the other beyond, who after they 
have well weighed and considered their 
qualities, and duly measured and rightly 
judged what they are, overleap them by the 
power of a vigorous courage. They dis- 
_daine and tread them under foot, as having 
.& strong and solide minde, against which, 
neither ‘sgn or profit be joined unto if fortunes darts chance to light, they must 
them. Wecome but now from my house, of necessitie be blunted and abated meeting 
where we have a while recreated our selves with so resisting a body, as they cannot 


might be ranged, and found out that incre- 
dible number mentioned by Plutarke. 1 
allow of his opinion who, having one 
brought before him that was taught with 
such industrie, and so curiously to cast 
a graine of millet with his hand, that 
without ever missing he would every time 
raake it goe through a needles-eye, and being 
entreated to bestow some thing upon him 
(as a reward for so rare a skill), verie 
pleasantly and worthily commanded that 
this cunning workman should have two or 
three peckes of millet delivered him, to the 
end his rare art and wittie labour might not 
remaine without dailie exercise, It 1s a 
wonderfull testimonie of our judgements 
imbecilitie that it should commend and 
allow of things, either for their rarenesse 
or noveltie, or for their difficultie, though 


with devising who could find out most things 
that held by both extreme ends. As for 
Example, Sir is in our tongue a title only 
given to the most eminent person of the 


‘pierce or make any impression therein. The 
'ordinarie and meane condition of men 
abideth betweene these two extremities, 
which are those that perceive and have a 


state, which is the King, and yet is com- feeling of mischiefs bat cannot endure them, 
monly given to some of the vulgar sort, as: Both infancie and decreptitude meet with 
unto Merchants and Pedlars, and nothing weaknesse of the braine. Covetise and pro- 
cancemmeth those ot the middle sort, and ; fusion in a like desire to acquire and hoard 
that are betweene both. Women of chiefest up. 1t may with likelihood be spoken that 
calling and qualitie are called Dames, the there is a kinde of Abecedarie ignorance 
meane sort Damoisels, and those of the | preceding science : another doctorail follow- 
basest ranke are also entitled Dames. The | ing science: an ignorance which science 
clothes of estate, which we see set over’ doth beget, even as it spoileth the first. Of 
lables and chaires, are only allowed in’ simple, lesse-curious, and least-instructed 
Princes houses, yet we see them used in ‘spirits are made good Christians, who 
lavernes. Democritus was wont to say, {simply . believe through reverence and 

That Gods and beasts had quicker senses | obedience, and are kept in awe of the 
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lawes, In the meane vigor of spirits, and. adde this one: That if these Essayes were 
slender capacitie is engendered the error: woxhy to be judged of, it might in mine 
of opinions, They follow the apparance of _ opinion happen that they would not greatly 
the first sense, and have some title to interpret ‘ please the common and vulgar spirits, and 
it foolishnesse and sottishnesse, that we are as litte the singular and excellent. The 
confirmed in ancient waies respecting us first will understand but little of them, the 
that are nothing therein instructed by study. latter over much ; they might perhaps live 
The best, most-settled, and clearest-seeing ‘and rub out in the middle region. 

spirits make another sort of well-beleevers, | 
who by jong and religious investigation, | 
penetrate amore profound and find out a: 
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more abstruse light in scriptures, and dis-_ 


cover the mysterious and divine secrets of | 


our ecclesiastical pohcie. And therefore 
see we some of them that have reached 
unto this last ranke, by the second, with 
wonderfull fruit and confirmation, as unto 


the furthest bounds of Christian intelligence, . 
and enjov their victorie with comfort, thanks- , 


giving, reformation of manners, and great 
modesty. 
not to place these others who to purge 
themselves from the suspicion of their fore- 


passed errors, and the better to assure us of : 
them, become extreme, indiscrect, and un-- 
just in the conduet of our cause, and tax and - 


taint the same with infinite reproaches of 
violence. ‘Phe simple peasants are honest 


men, sO ure philosophers (or as our time 
nameth them, strony and cleare natures), - 
enriched with a large instruction of profit. | 
The mongrcll sort of hus. 


able sciences, 


band-men, who have disdained the first 


forme of ignorance of Ietters, and could | 


never reach unto the other (as they that sit 
betweene two stoales, af which besides so 
many others Jo am one) are dangerous, 


peevish, foolish, and importunate, and they 


which trouble the world most. Therefore 


doe I (as much as lieth in me) withdraw my . 


selfe into the first and naturall seat. whence 
Jo never assaied to depart. Popular and 


meercly natural Poesie hath certaine graces | 
and iii-bred fivelinesse, whereby it) con-: 
eurreth and compareth it) selfe unto the > 
rincipall beautie of perfect and artificial 


) 

oekie as may plainly be seene in the Vil- 
lannelles, homely pigs, and countrie songs. 
of Gasconie, which are brought us from 
Nations that have no knowledge at all, - 
either of any learning or so much as of 
writing, Meane and indifferent Poesie, and 
that consisteth betweene both, is scorned and 
contemmed nnd passed without honour ar. 
esteemed. But forasmuch as since the pas- 
wage hath beene opened unto the spint. T. 
have found (as it conmmonty hapneth) that - 
we had apprehended that which is reither | 
80 nor so for a difficult exercise and ofa rare : 
subject ; and that since our invention hath | 
been set on fire it drscovereth an infinite: 
number of like examples. [will onely 





In which ranke my purpose is ; 


CHAPTER LV. 
Of Smels and Odors. 


T is reported of some, namely of Alex- 

ander, that their sweat, through some 
rare and extraordinary complexion, 
'yeelded a sweet smelling flavour, whereof 
Plutarke and others seeke to find out the 
cause, But the common sort of bodies are 
_cleane contrarie, and the best qualitie they 
have is to be cleare of any smell at all. The 
sweetnesse of the purest breaths hath no- 
thing more perfect in them than to bee 
without savour that may offend us, as are 
those of heaithy sound children. And 
therefore saith Plautus : 


Morier tre bend olet, ubi nihil alet. 
Then smels a woman purely well, 
When she of nothing else doth smell. 


The most exquisit and sweetest savour af 
A woman it is to smell of nothing; and 
sweet, well-smeliing, strange savours may 
nightly be held suspicious in such as use 
them ; and a man may lawfully think who 
useth them doth it to cover some naturall 
defect : whence proceed these ancient 
Poeticall sayings, ‘‘To smell sweet is to 
_stinke."’ 


t 


Rides nos, Coracine, wid olen tes, 
Maio guan bene olere, nid olere® 
You laugh at us that we of nothing savour, 
Rather smell so, than sweeter (by your favour), 
And else where : a 
Posthume, non hen? oltt, gui bene semper olet® 
Good sir, he smells not ever sweet, 
Who smells still sweeter than is meet, 
Yet love I greatly to be entertained with 
sweet smells, and hate exceedingly all 
manner of sowre and ill savours, which I 
shall sooner smell than any other. 
Namur sagacias waus olovrer, = 
Poizfus, an gravis hirsatis cubet divcas in altt, 
Onde canis acer ubt lateat sus.* 





“1 Puav. Mastel, act i, ac. 3. 


3 Mant. | vi. Lpig. iv, 4 
$ L, ik. E, * x. 4. 


* Hog. 


pod, xii, 4. 


CHAP. LY1.] 
Sooner smell I, whether a cancred nose 
Or ranke gote-smeli in haire arme-pits lie,e 
Than sharpest hounds, where rowting bores 

repose. 

The simplest and meerely natural smells 
are most pleasing unto me; winch care 
ought chiefly to concerne women. [nthe 
vere heart of Burbane, the Scithian women, 

after they bave washed themselves, did 

sprinkle, dawbe, and powder all their bodies 

and faces over with a certaine odoriferous 
drug that groweth in their countrie > which 
dust and dawbing being taken away, when 
they come neere men, or ther husband, they 
remaine verie Cleane, and with a vere sweet 
-savouring perfume, What odour soever it 
be, it is strange to see what hold it will take 
on me, and how apt my skin is to receive it, 
He that complaineth against niture, that 
she hath not cteated man with a ta mtrn- 
ment, to carrie sweet smells fast-tred to his 
nose, is much to blames for they carrie 
themselves. As for me in’ particular, my 
nmostachues, which are verte hick, SUTVG Ie 
for that purpose. Let me but approach my 
gloves or my hand-kercher to them, their 
smell will sticke upon them a whoie day. 

They manifest the place ] come from. The 

close-smacking, sweetnesse moving, 

alluring, and == greedi-smirking kisses of 
youth, were heretofore wont to sucke on 


them many heures after; yet am To hide: 


subject to those populir diseases that are 
taken 
contagion of the ayre : 
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Jove- | 


by conversation and bred by the: 
And [have escaped - 
those of my time of which there Lath beene | 


hel 


~. ae. 


jespecially observed in the service of the 


| King of Tunes, who in our days landed at 
| Naples, to meet and enter-parly with the 
Emperour Charles the fifth, His viandes 
'were so exquisitely farced, and so sunip- 
'tuously seasbned with swect odoriferous 
i drags and aromancall spices, that it was 
found upon his booke of accompt the dress- 
ising of one peacucke and two fesants 
Pamounted to one hundred duckets; which 
‘was ther ordinane manner of cooking his 
omeaty And when they were carved up, not 
only the dining chambers, but all the 
-roomes of his palace and the strecta round 
about it, were replenished with an exceeding 
—odornferous and aromaticall vapour, which 
-continued a long time after. ‘Phe princi- 
pall care P take, whereseever Tam lodged, 
rs to avaid and be far from all manner of 
filthy, foggy, U-savoeuring and unwholesome 
wires, ‘These goodly Cites of  strangely- 
osegied Venice and buge-built Paris, by 
reason of the muddy, sharp, and offending 
sitvers which they yeeld ; the one by her 
fenmic and marsh situation, the other by her 
edurtie uncleannesse and = continuall mire, 
‘doe greatly alter and diminish the favor 
/ which T bear them. 


t 
i 
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| 
CHAPTER LVL 


OF Practers and Orisens. 


many and several kinds, both in the Townes | 


about me, andin our Armie: We read of 
Socrates that during the time of many 


plagues and relapses of the pestilence, which | 


890 often infested the Citie of Athens, he 
never forsooke or went out of the Towne : 
yet was he the only man that was never in- 
fected, or that felt any sicknesse, Physitians 
might (in mine opinion) draw more wwe and 
good from odours than they due. Four my- 
selfe have often perceived that according 
unto their strengil and qualitic they chanpe 


aad alter, and move my spirits, and worke - 
Strange effects ino me: which makes me. 
approve the commen saying, that the inven- | 
tion of incense and perfumes in) Churches, . 
$O ancient and 50 far-dispersed throughout | 


1 nations and religions, had an especial 
regard to rejoyce, to comfort, to quicken, to 
rowre, and to purifie our senses, that so we 
might be the aprer and readier unto con- 
templation. And the better to judge of it, 
I would f had my part of the skill which 
some Cookes have, who can so curiously 
Saason and temper strange odors with the 
savor and relish of their meats. As it was 


PROPOSE certaine formelesse and 
irresolure fantasies, as do those schol- 
lers why in sehooles publish doubtfull 

and sophisticall questions to be disputed 
and canvased : not to establish the truth, 
but to find it out, which I sebmit to their 
judgements, to whom the ordering and 
directing not only of my actions and com- 
positions, but also of my thoughts, belongeth, 
The condemnation, as well as the approha- 
non of them, will be equaily acceptable and 
profitable unto me, deeming at absurd and 
impious ifanything be ether ignorantly or 
unadvisedly set downe io this rapsady, con- 
trarie unto the sacred resolutions and repuge 
nant to the holy prescriptions of the Catho- 
Jike, Apostolike, and Komane Church, 
‘wherein J was borne, and out of which | 
i purpose not to die. And therefore alwaies 
| referring myselfe unto their censures that 
i have all power over me, doe I meddle so 
jrashly to write of all manner of purposes 
‘and discourses as I doe hare. I wot not 
; whethar I be deceived, but, sithence by an 
‘ especiall and singular favour of Gods divine 
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bounty, a certaine forme of prayer hath by | and absolutely free from all vicious passions ; 
the very mouth of God, word by word, been | othtrwise we ourselves present him the rods 
bias xe cs oe us, I have ever ; to Hones us event 3 liew ee redressing 
thought the use of it should be more. our fault, we redouble the same by present- 
ordinarie with us than ic is. And might I ing him with an affection fraught with irre- 
be believed, both rising aud going to bed, | verence, sinne, and hatred, to whom only 
sitting downe and rising from boord, and | we should sue for grace and pecker 
going about any particular action or busi- | Loe here, why I doe not willingly commend 
nesse, I would have all good Christians to: those Pharisaical) humeurs, whom I so often 
say the Paternoster, and if no other praier, ; behold, and more than ordinarie, to pray 
atleast not toomit that. The Church may , unto God, except their actions immediately 
extend, amplifie, and diversifie praiers ac- | preceding or succeeding their praiers wit- 
cording to the need of our instruction ; For; nesse some shew of reformation or hope of 
I know it is alwaies the same substance, and , amendment. 

the same thing. But that one should ever ; eee : 
enti is at ah Nie all ee of px ai i Tempora sanctonico velas adoperta cucatta) 
alice iy i ei es of ‘tor RbaE A vernon ' Ifin a capr-cloake-hood befrenchifide 

ave it in their mouth » Por it i Most Cer: | Phou a might-whore-munger thy head dost hide. 
taine that only it containeth whatsoever we | | ‘ 
want, and is most fit and effectuall in all; And the state of a man that commixeth 
events. It is the only praier | use in every | devotion unto an execrable life, seemeth in 
place, at all times, and upon every acei- | Some sort to be more condemnahle than 
dent ; and instead of changing, [ use often Hag ae that is ae ag ae ie 
repetition of it: whence it commeth to; see. and every way ¢ issouute, ercrare 
passe that I remember none so well as that | dots our Church continually refuse the 
one. TI was even now considering whence | favgur of her enterance and societie, unto 
this generall errour commeth, that in all cystomes and Spates sie eed cies 
our desseipnes and enterprises, of what | 50.$¢ egregious villanie. € Only pray Dy 
nature soever, we immediately have recourse | cy f es and use, and for fashion sake, or, 
unto God, and in every necessitie we call: cde? ed after, we but reade and pronounce 
upon his holy name: And at what time; Our 4? . ig: To conclude, it is nothing but 
soever we stand in need of any help and @ shi¢ ¢ sormalitie, and a formall shew. 
that our weaknesse wanteth assistance, we/-ind1t,7 sth me to see many men, who 
only invoke him, without considering | at grace before and after meat will with 
whether the occasion be just or unjust ; and ; great shew of devotion crosse themselves 
what estate or action we be in, or gue ; three or foure times (and it vexeth me SO 
about, be it never so vicious or unlawfull, , much the more, when | call to mind that it 
we call upon his name and power. Indeed, 1s a signe | greatly reverence, and have in 
- is rH ase protector, one of ual 10 | een ae ee oe ee ie saping) snd 
affoord us all manner of helpe and com- | st, see them bestow 
fort; but although he eoschaake to honour | other houres of the day in all maner of 
us with this joy-bringing fatherly adoption, , hatred, malice, covetousnesse, and injustice. 
yet is he as just as he is good, and as good | Many houres spend they about vice, but one 
and just as he is mightie: But oftner ; to trod, and that as it were by way of re- 
useth his justice than his might, and | Compence and composition, [tis wonderous 
favoureth us according to the reason of the | to see so far different and divers actions, | 
same, and not according to our requests | contimre With so cven a tenor, that no inter-- 
Plato in his lawes maketh three sorts of ; Tuptions er alteration at all can be perceived, 
injurious beliefe in the Gods: First, that | either about their confines, or passage from 
there is none at all; Secondly, that they one unto another. What prodigious con- 
meddle not with our affaires ; Thirdly, that; science can be at any haris-ease, fostring, 
they never refuse any thing unto our vowes, | and feeding with so Uh tae quiet, and 
offerings, and sacrifices. The first errour, | agreeing society in one selfe same mansion, 
according to his opinion, did never continue | both crime and judge? A man whose Pail-_ 
immutable in man, even from his first infan- | lardize and luxume doth uncessantly sway” 
cie unto his latter age. The two succeed. and rule the head, and who judgeth the 
ing may admit some constancie. His same abhominable and most hatefull in the 
justice and power are inseparable. It sight of God; what saith he unto his all. 
ig but in vaine to implore his power in al seeing Majesty, when he openeth his lips, 
bad cause. Man must have an unpolluted = of mouth or hart, to speake to him of” 


soule when he praieth (at least if that 
mioment he addresseth himselfe to pray} 


Pee maeietan ne Ah ehs tome on oe etn ty Pend sori A 
woh 


e. Sat, wilt, reg: 
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#? He reclaimeth himselfe, but falleth lin my poor judgement, that the Church for- 
sodainily againe, ‘If the object of, his | biddeth the confused, rash andindiscreet use 
divine justice, and his presence should strike: of the sacred and divine songs which the 
(as he saith), and chastise his soule, how | holy spirit hath indited unto David. God 
short-soever the penitence were, feare it self) ought not to be commixed in our actions, 
would so often cast his thought on it, that ‘ but with awful reverence, and an attention 
he would presently perceive himselfe master | full of honour and respect. The word or 
of those vices which are habituated, inbred, | voice is too divine, having no other use but 
setled, and enfleshed in him.“ But what of | to exercise our lungs and to please our 
those which ground a whole life upon the) eares. It is from the conscience and not 
fruit and benefit of that sinne they know to! from the tongue that it must proceed, It 
be mortall? How many trades, professions, | is not consonant unto reason that a prentise 
occupations, and vocations, have we dailv | or shop-keeping boy, amiddest his idle, 
and continually used, frequented, and | vaine, and frivolous conceits, should be sul- 
allowed amongst us, whose essence is / fered to entertaine himselfe, and play there- 
vicious and most pernicious? And he that! with, Nor is it seemely or tolerable to 
would needs confesse himselfe unto me, and | see the sacred booke of our beliefes Mys- 
of his owne accord told me, that for feare | teries tossed up and downe and _ plaid 
of losing his credit, and to keepe the honour | withall, in a shop, or a hall, or a kitchen, 
of his offices ; he had for a whole age made | They have heretofore beene accompted mys- 
shew and profession, and acted the effects | tenes, but through the abuse of times they 
of a religion, which in his owne selfe-accus- ; are now held as sports and recreations, Sa 
ing conscience ue juugea Ggamnavic, and | strious and venerable a stuay SHOU NUT, 
cleane contrarie unto that he had in his} by way of pastime and tumultuarie, be 
hart: How could he admit and foster soj handled. It ought to be a fixed, a pur- 
contradictorie and impious a discourse in| posed, and setled action, to which this pre- 
his hart? With what language entertaine | face of our office sursam corda should ever 
they divine justice concerning this subject ? be adjoyned ; and the very exterior parts of. 
{ 
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Their repentance, consisting in visible {the body should with such a countenance 
amends and manageable reparation; they | be referred unto it, that to all mens eyes it 
lose both towards God and us the meanes| may witnesse a particular attention and 
to alleage the same. Are they so malapart | duteous respect. It is not a study fitting all 
and fond-hardy as to crave pardon without | men, but only such as have vowed them- 
satisfaction, and sans repentance? I thinke | selves unto it, and whom God hath, of his 
it goeth with the first as with the last: But | infinit mercic, called thereto. The wicked, 
obstinacie is not herein so easie to be van- | the ungodly, and the ignorant, are thereby 
quished. This so suddaine contrarietie, and| empaired. It is no historie to be fabulously 
violent volubilitie of opinion, which they | reported, but a historie to be dutifully reve- 
faine unto us, seemeth to me a miracle. | renced, awfully feared, and religious! 
They present us with the state of an indj-j adored. Are they not pleasantly conceited, 
aaa agonie. How fantasticall seemed) who, because they have reduced the same 
their imagination unto me, who these latter | into the vulgar tongues, and that all men 
yeares had taken up a fashion, to checke | may understand it, rswade themselves, 
and reprove all men that professed the | that the people shall the better conceive and 
Catholike Religion, in whom shined any | digest the same? Consisteth it but in the 
extraordinarie brightnesse of spirit, saying, ; words, that they understand not all they 
that it was but fained : and to doe him hon-! find written? Shall Lo say more? By 
our, held that whatsoever he said in appar-{ approaching thus little unto it, they goe 
ance be could not inwardly chuse but have | back from i, Meere ignorance, and wholly 
his beliefe reformed according to their byase. | relying on others, was verily more profitable 
It is a peevish infirmitie for a man tothinke | and wiser than is this verball and vaine 
himselfe so firmely grounded as to perswade ' knowledge, the nurse of presumption and. 
himselfe that the contrarie may not be be- 
lieved ; And more peevish also, to be per- 
swaded by such a spirit, that preferreth L/ all men have to wrest, dissipate, and wyre- 
wot not what disparitie of fortune, before ; draw a word so religious and important, to 
the hopes and threats of eternall life. They | so many severall idiomes, hath much more 
may beleeve me : If any thing could have | danger than profit following it. The Jewes, 
attempted my youth. the ambition of the the Mahometans, and well-nigh alf other 
shasard and difficultie which followed this late- | nations, are wedded unto and reverence 
moderne enterprize, should have had good the language wherein their mysteries and 
partthercin. [t is not without great reason, | religion h originally beene conceived 3 
G 


source of temcritie, Moreover, I am_ of 
opinion that the uncontrouled libertie, that 
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and any change or translation hath not 
without apparance of reason beene directly 
forbidden. Know we whether there be 
Judges enow in Basque and in Brittanie to 





eas 





establish this translation made in their: 


tongue? The universall Church bath no 


more difficult and solemne judgement to: 


make. Both in speaking and preaching the 


inferpretation is wandring, free, and mut-— 


able, and of one parcell ; so it is not alike. 
One of our Grecian Historians doth justly 
aceuse his age, forasmuch as the secrets of 


Christian religion were dispersed in all pub-- 
like places, and even amongst the basest- 


artificers > and that every man might, at Ins 
pleasure, dispute of it, and at random 
speake his mind of the same. 
be a great shame for us, who by the un- 
speakable grace of God injov the pure and 
sacred mysteries of picty, to suffer the same 
to be profaned in the mouthes of ignorant 


interdicted Socrates and Plato, and the 
wisest, to meddle, enquire or speake of 


things communicated unto the Priestess of: 


Delphos, Saying, moreover, ‘‘ That the 
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And it should | 


(CHAP. LVI. 
‘persons, A notable Bishop hath left 
: written, that in the other end of the worid 
there is an island called of our pre- 
‘decessours Dioscorida, very commodious, 
and fertile of all sorts of fruits and trees, 
and of a pure and wholesome ayre ; whose 
people are Christians, and have Churches 
and Altars, adorned with nothing else but 
crosses, without other images; great ob- 
‘servers of fastings and holy daies; exact 








. payers of their priests tithes, and so chaste 


that none of them may lawfully all his 
life long know any more than one wife. 
And in all other matters so well pleased 
with their fortune, that being seated in the 
middest of the sea, they have and know 
no use of ships: and so simple, that of 
their religion, which they so diligently and 


_awfully observe, they know not, nor under- 


stand so much as one only word. A thing 


| ghorant jncredible to him that knew not how the 
and popular people, seeing the very Gentiles | 


Pagans, who are so devout and zealous 
idolaters, know nothing of their Gods but 
only their bare names and statues. The 
ancient beginning of Menalippe, a tragedie 


of Euripides, importeth thus : 


factions of Princes, touching the subject of! 


Divinities, are armed, not with zeale, but. 
That zeale dependeth of divine | 


with anger. 
reason and justice, holding an orderly and- 


moderate course, but that it changeth into | 
hatrad and envie, and in stead of corne and | 
grape, it produceth nettles and darnell, : : : 
And» 
ustly saith this other, who counselling the 
? affirmed ‘'that dis- 
putations did not so much appease and lull with reason, that heavenly doctrine, as a 
asleepe the schismes of the Church, as stir 


directed by humane passion.” 


Emperour Theodosius, 


up and cause heresies." And therefore it 
~ hbehooved to avoid all contentions, contro- 
versies, and logicall arguings, and wholly 
and sincerely refer himselfe unto the pre- 
scriptions and orders of faith, established 
by our forefathers. 
Ermperour, finding by chance in his pallace 
certaine principall men very earnestly dis- 


puting against Lapodius about one of our) 
points of great importance, taunted and 


rated them very bitterly, and threatened if 


they gave not over, he would cause them to. 


be cast into the river. Children and women 
doe now adaies governe and sway the oldest 
and miost experienced men conecrning 
Eeclesiasticall Lawes: whereas the first 


And Andronicus the: 


‘compared to human discourze. 


O fupiter, car de toy rien sinon 

fe ne cognois seulement que le nom 
© Tupiter, for unto me 
Onty the name is knowne of thee. 


1 have also in my head certaine writings 
complained of, for so much as they are 
meerly humane and philosophicall, without 
medling with divinitie. He that should say 
to the contrarie, which a man might doe 


Queene and governesse doth better kee 
her ranke apart; that she ought to 
chiefe ruler and principall head everie 
where, and not suftragant and subsidiarie: 
And that peradventure examples in gram- 
mar, rethorike, and logike, might more 
fitly and sortably be taken from elsewhere, 
than from so sacred and holy a subject, as 
also the arguments of theatres, plots af 
plaies, and ‘grounds of publike spectacles : 
"That r. ysteriously divine reasons are more 
venerably and reverently considered alone, 
and in their native stile, than joyned and 
That this. 
‘fault is oftener seene, which is, that Divines 
>write too humanely, than this other, that 
, humanists write not Theologically enough, 


that Plato made forbiddeth them to en-; Philosophy, saith S Chrysostome, “ is long 

quire after the reason of civill Lawes, and: since banished from sacred schools as an 

whieh ought ta stand in place of divine ‘unprofitable servant, and deemed unworthy 

ordinances. Allowing ay men ta com- ‘to behold, but ia ‘sage af the entrie or 
c: 








muanicate the same amongst themselves, the vestrie of the sa treasures of 
and with the magistrate, adding more-! heavenly doctrine.” That the formes of 
over, alwaies provided it be not in thy pre- | -----—---— ee ; 
sence of young men and before profane | i Evrie. 
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humane speech are more base, and ought | 
by no means to make any use of the, 
dignitie, majestie and preheminence of 
divine speech. As for my part J] give it. 
leave to say, Merdis indiscipdinatis \ With 
undisciplined words :" Fortune, destinie, | 
chance, accident, fate, good lucke, i!] lucke, | 
the Gods, and other phrases, as best it: 
pleaseth, I propose humane fantasies and 
mine owne, simply as humane conceits, and | 
severally considered ; not as setled, con- 
cluded, and directed by celestiall ordinance, 
incapable of any doubt or alterauon. A- 
matter of opinion, and not of faith. What = 
I discourse according to my selfe, not what : 
I believe according unto God, with a laicall ; 
fashion, and not a clericall manner; yet 
ever most religious; As children propose 
their essays, instructable, not instructing. 
And might not a man also say without 
apparance, that the institution which 
willeth neo man shall dare to write of re-. 
ligion but sparingly and reservedly, except | 
such as make expresse profession of it, . 
would not want some shew of profit and | 
justice ; and happily to me to be silent. It" 
th beene told me, that even those which ; 
are not of our consent do flatly inhibite: 
amongst themselves the use of the sacred _ 
name of God in all their vulgar and familiar 
discourses. They would have no man use: 
it as an interjection or exclamation, not to: 
be alleaged as a witnesse or comparison, ' 
wherein I find they have reason. And 
howsoever it be that we call God to our 
commerce and societie, it should be zea-_ 
lously, seriously, and religiously. There’ 
is, as far as 1 remember, such a like dis-: 
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The covetous man sueth and praieth unto 
him for the vaine increase and superfluous 
preservation of his wrong-gotten treasure. 
The ambitious he importuneth God for the 
conduct of his fortune, and that he may 
have the victorie of all his desseignes, “The 
theefe, the pirate,the murtherer, yea and the 
traitor, all call upon him, all implore his aid, 
and all solicite him, to give them courage in 
their attempts, constancie in their resolutions, 


eatareen 











. to remove all lets and difficulties, that in any 


sort may withstand their wicked executions 
and impious actions, or give him thanks if 
they have had good successe ; the one if he 
have met with a good bootie, the other if he 
returne home rich, the third if no man haa 
seene him kill his enemie, and the last though 
he have caused an execrable nischicfe. The 
souldier, if he but goe to besiege a cottage, 
to scale a castle, to roba church, to pettard 
a gute, to force a religious house, or any 
willanous act, before he attempt it praieth to 
God for his assistance, though his intents 
and hopes be full-fraught with crueltie, 
murther, covetise, luxurie, sacrilege, and 
all iniquitie. 


foe ipsum quo tu loans aurem impellere lentas, 
Dic agedum, Stata: prok lupiter, 3) bane, clamet, 
Lupiter! at sese non clamet Inpiter ipse3 

Go-to then, say the same co some bad fellow, 

Which thou prepar'st for Gods cares: let him 

bellow, 
O God, guod God ; so God, 
On himselfe would wut plod, 


Margaret, Queene of Navarre, maketh 
mention of a young prince, whom, although 
she name not expressly, yet bis greatuesse 


course in Xenophon, wherein he declareth -! hath made him sufficiently knowne, who 
That we should more rarely pray unto: going about an amorous assignation, and to 
God: forasmuch as it is not easie we he with an advocates wife of Paris, his way 
should so often settle our minds in so) lying alongst a church, he did never passe 
reguiar, so reformed, and so devout a seat, | by so holy a place, whether it were in going 
where indeed it ought to be, to pray aright or comming from his lecherie and cukold- 
and effectually : otherwise our praiers are ing-labour, but would make his praiers unto 
not only vaine and unprofitable, but vicious, God, to be his help and furtherance. I 
** Forgive us, say we, our offences, as we for-' would faine bave an impartiall man tell me 
give them that trespasse against us.” What to what purpose this prince invoked and 
else inferre we by that petition, but that we called on God for his divine favour, having 
offer him our soule void of all revenge and his mind only bent to sinne, and his 
free from all rancour? We neverthelesse thoughts set on luxurie: Yet doth she 
invoke God and call on his aid, even in the alleage him for a speciall testimonie of 
cumplot of our grievousest faults, and desire singular devotion. But it is sot only by 
his assistance in all manner of injustice this example a man might verifie that 
and iniquitie. women are not very fit to manage or treat 
| matters of religion and divinitie. A true 
, and hartie praier, and an unfained religious 
reconciliation from us unto God, cannot 

likely fall into a wicked and impure soule, 

a especially when Sathan swaieth the same, 

D Avcestin. De Cre. Dei, 1. x, ¢. 29. 

* Pans, Sat. ii. 4. 


Que ait seductis segueas committere Drvts3 
Which you to Saints not drawne aside, 
Would thinke unfit to be applide. 


1£b, 31. 
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He that calleth upon Godafor his assist-. 


ance, whilst he is engulphed and wallow- 


should call for justice unto his ayd, or those 
that produce God in witnesse of a lie. 





factfe mala wola susurre ‘ 
Concipiorns A 

With silent whispering we, 

For il things suppliants Ye. 


There are few men that would dare to’ 


publish the secret requests they make to 
God, 
Mand cuioss promplium est, muruiur que 
Anim itlesg te susurves 
Todlere de Tempiis, et aperto wivere votes 


From Church low-whispering murmurs to expel, 
"Tis not for all, or with knowne vowes live well. 


And that’s the reason why the Pytha- 


gorians would have them publike that all’ 
might heare them, that no man shoukl. 
abusively call on CGiod, and require any un- 


decent or unjust thing of hhimias that man: 





chare can dinit, Afpodle, 


Laéra movetmetucns audi: paichra Laverna — 


Da mihé fallere, da syustuwu sane tumegne crdert, 
Nactem poeccatis, et frandibus obsice nudes A 
When he alowd hath said, Apollo hearc, 
Loth to be heard, Goddesse of theeves, said he, 
Grant me to cousen, and yet just appeare, 
My faults in naght, my frauds in clouds let be. 


The Gods did grievously punish the im- 
pious vowes of Oedipus by granting them 
unto him, 


the succession of his estate ; 
miserable us to be taken at his word. 
man should not request that sl things follow 
our will, but that ic may follow wisdome. 
Verily, it scemeth that we make no other 
use of our praiers, than of a companie of 
ibrish phrases: and as those who employ 


noly and sacred wards about witchcraft and | 
magicall effects ; and that we imagine their: 


effect dependecth of the contexture, or sound, 


or suecession of wards, or fram our coun- | 
For, our soule, being full-fraught | 
with concupiscenee and all manner of un-: 


tenance, 


godly thoughts, nothing touchexl with repent- 


ance, hor moved with new reconciliation | 
towands God, we headlong present unto him | P 


thuse heedlesse words which 
affoordeth our tongue, by which we hope to 
obtaine an expiation and remission of our 
offences. 
swect, so comfortable and favourable, as 
the law of God ; she (of his infinit mercie) 
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His praicr was, that his children 
might betweene themselves decide in armes | 
he was sa_ 
A 


memorie > 


There is nothing so easie, so: 


tes renmeteue er FR te ert coe Leste 
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calleth us unto him, how faultie and detest- 


able’soever we be; she gently stretcheth 
ing in filthy sinne, doth as the cut-purse that 


forth her armes unto us, and mildly receiveth 
us into herlap, how guiltie, polluted, and 
sinfull soever we ire, and may be jn after- 
‘times, But in recompence of so boundlesse 
“and unspeakable a favour, she must be 
thankfully accepted, and cheerfully regarded : 
‘and so gracious a pardon must be received 
with a gratitude of the soule, and at least, 
in that instant, that we addresse ourselves 
unto her presence, to have our soule grieved 
for her faults, penitent of her sinnes, hating 
. those passions and affections that have caused 
‘or provoked us to transgresse his lawes, to 
offend his Majestic, and to breake his com- 
“mandments. Plato saith that neither the 
Gods nor honest men will ever accept the 
_ offering of a wicked man, 


fromunts arate st teliett manus, 
Non sum ptucsa blandior hostia 
Moeliintt averses Pencates, 
Farre pio et sadiente mivad 
Of guidtlesse hand the Akar tach, 
| Nooffring, cost a ne'er so much, 
Shall better please our God offended, 
| Than corne with crackling-corne-salt blended, 


j 
| 
CHAPTER LVI. 


} 
OF od ee. 


CANNOT reevive that manner, whereby 
we establish the continuance of our life. 

1 see that some of the wiser sort doe 
'greatly shortem the same in respect of the 
{common opimon. What said Cato Tunior, 
;to those who sought to hinder bim from 
killing himselfe ? ‘' Doe T now live the age, 
wherein 1 may justly be reproved to leave 
“my tife tao soone?” Yet was he but eight 
and fi tie yeares old. He thought that age 
very ripe, yea. and well advanced, consider- 
ing how few men come unte it, And such 
as entertaine themselves with, I wot not 
what kind of course, which they call naturall, 
romiseth some few veares beyond, might do 
“it, had they a privilege that could exempt 
them from so great a number of accidents, 
‘unto which each one of us stands subject by 
/ A naturall subjection, and which may inter- 
rupt the said course they propose unto 
‘themselves. What fondnesse is it fora man 
to thinke he shall die, for and through a 


i 
i 
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age draweth with it, and to propose that 


terme unto our life, seeing it is the rarest 


kind of all deaths and Jeast in use? We 


only call it naturall, as if it were against: 


nature to see a man breake his necke with a 
fall; to be drowned by shipwracke ; to be 
surprised with a pestilence or pleurisie, and 


as if our ordinarie condition did not present | 


these inconveniences unto us all. Let us 
not flatter ourselves with these fond-goodly 
words > aman may peradventure rather call 
that naturall which is generall, common, 
and universal. ‘To dic of age is a rare, 
singular, and extraordinarie death, and seo 
much lesse naturall than others: It is the 
last and extremest kind of dying: ‘The 
further itis from us, so much the lesse js it 
to be hoped for: Indeed it is the limit 
beyond which we slial not passe, and which 
the law of nature bath preseribed unto us 
as that which should not be outyone by 
any > but itis a rare privilege peculiar unto 
hes selfe, to make us continuc unto it. 


man, in the space of two or three ages, dis- 
charging him from the crosses, troubles, and 
difficulties she hath enterposed betweene 
both in this long caricre and pilgrimage. 
Therefore my opinion is, to consider that 
the age unto which we are come is an age 
whereto few arive > since men come not unto 
it by any ordinarie course, It is a signe we are 
verte forward, And since we have past the 
accustomed bounds, which 3 the true 
measure of our life, we must not hope that 
we shall goe much further, Having escaped 
s0 many occasions of death, wherem we see 
the world to fail, we must acknowledge that 
such an extraordinarie fortune as that is, 


which maintaineth us, and ts beyond the’ 


common use, is not likely to continue long. 
It isa fault of the verie lawes to have this 
faise imagination: They allow not a man to 
be capable and of discretion to manage and 
dispose of his owne poods, unul he be five 
and twentie yeares old, vet shall he hardly 


preserve the state of his life so long. Augustus - 


abridged five yeares of the ancient Romane 
lawes, and declared that for any man that 
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failing and defect of strength, which extreme | 


bee 
is an exemption, which through some parti- : 
cular favour she bestoweth on some one! 
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be extended ats far as might be for the pub- 
ke commoditie ; but I blame some, and 
condemne most, that we begin not soone 
The same 
Augustus had been universall and supreme 
judge of the world when he was but nine- 
teene yeares old, and would have another to 
be thirtie before he shall bee made a com- 
petent Judge of a cottage or farme, As for 
my part, I thinke our minds are as full 
growne and perfectly joynted at) twentie 
yeares as they should be, and promise as 
muchas they can. A mind which at that 
age hath not given some evident token or 
earnest of her sufficiencie, shall hardly give 
it afterward, put her to what triall you list, 
Natural qualities and vertues, if they have 
any vigorous or beautcous thing in them, 
will produce and shew the same within that 
lime, or never. ‘They say in Dauphin, 


enough to employ our selves, 


St lespine now pigue quand nat, 
Al pcine que picgue santa 
A therne, unlesse at frat it pricke, 
Will hardly ever pearce to th’ quicke, 


Of all humane honourable and glorious 
actions that ever came unto my knowledge, 
of what nature sovver they be, [ am per- 
~swaded | should have ao harder taske to 
number those which, both in ancient times 
and in ours, have beene produced and 
catchieved before the age of thirtie yeares, 
ethan such as were performed after: yea, 
often in the life of the same men. Ma 
not T boldly speake it of Chose of Dlanniball 
and Scipio his great adversarie?  Vhey 
lived the better part of their hfe with the 
giorne which they had gotten in their youth ; 
And though afterward they were great men 
in respect of all others, yet were they but 
cToeane in regard of thernselves. As for my 
particular, Tam veruy perswaded, that since 
that age both my spint and my body have 
-more decreased than encreased, mere re- 
coyled than advanced. [It may be, that 
knowledpe and experience shall encrease in 
them, together with life, that bestow their 
time well: but vivacitie, promputude, con- 
-stanete, and other parts much more our 
owne, More important and more exsentiall, 
they droope, they languish, and they faint. 


spould take upon him the charge of judge- . 


ment, it sufficed to be thirtic yeares old. 
Servius Tullius dispensed with the Knights 
who were seven and fortic yeares of age 
from all voluntarie services of  warre. 
Augustus brought them to fortie and five. 
To send men to their place of sojourning 
before they be five and fiftie or three score 
yeares of age, me seemmeth carricth no great 

| with it. My advice would be, 
that our vacation and emp:oyment should 


5 
tama eM rasa tad cnn ck rteae semen 


- 4 French proverb, 


jee be fren validis guassatim cat vivibus wd 
Corpus, et obtusis cecidorunt viriius arts, 
Claudicatingeninm delivat linguaguée mtenague ® 


i When once the body by shrewd strength 
| of yearce 

i Is shak’t, and limmes drawne downe from 
: strength that weares, 

: Wit halts, both tongue and muned 


Doo daily doat, we find. 
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§ Lucret. | ili, 457. 
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It ts the body which sometimes yeeldeth | and employment, but that they set us a 
first unto age, and other times the mind ;; worké no sooner, and it is so late before we 
and | have seene many that have had their} be employed. Me thinkes that considering 
braines weakened before their stomacke or | the weaknesse of our life, and seeing the 
legges. And forasmuch as it is a disease, | infinit number of ordinarie rockes and 
little or nothing sensible unto him that | naturall dangers it is subject unto, we should 
endureth it, and maketh no great shew, it; not so soone as we come into the world, alot 
is 80 much the more dangerous. Here 1 so great a share thereof unto unprofitable 
exclaime against our Lawes, not because | wantonnesse in youth, jl-breeding idlenesse 
they leave us *" Dowerew asd Pesdas ton carded boned ebies Loses ce eee inn com 
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Che Second Booke. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Of the Inconstancie of our Actions. 


such let in any one part as to pecee 


! unto dissimulation. 


Augustus hath escaped 
their hands ; for there is so apparent, so 


“sudden and continual a variety of actions 
‘found in him through the course of his life, 
HOSE which exercise themselves in 

controuling humane actions, finde no | 


them together and bring them tu one same | 
‘as constancie, and nothing so casie to be 


lustre : For they commonly contradict one 


another so strangely, as it seemeth impos- , 


sible they should be parcels of one Ware- 
house. Young Marias is sometimes found 
to be the sonne of Mars, and other times 
the childe of Venus. Pope Boniface the 
Right is reported to have entred into his 
charge as a Fox, to have carried himselle 


therein as a Lion, and to have died like a. 
/prehend allin one ward, saith an ancient 


Dog. And who would thinke it was Nero, 


that lively image of cruelty, who being : 
required to signe (as the custome was} the 
gentence of a criminal offender that had | 
beene condemned to die, that ever he should | 
answer, “Oh would to God [ could never. 
Hitbe unjust, iis impossible it should ever 


was his) heart 
The 


have written?” So neare 
grieved to doome a man to death. 


eontinue one, 


world js so full of such examples that. 


every man may store himselfe; and | 


wonder to see men of understanding trouble | 


themselves with sorting these parcels : 
Sithence (mee seemeth) irresolution js the 


2 


that even the boldest Judges and strictest 
censurers have beene faine to pive him 
over, and leave him undecided, ‘Vhere is 
nothing [soa hardly beleeve to be in man 


found in him, as inconstancy. Ele that 


,sBould distinctly and part by part judge 


of him, should often jumpe to speake truth. 
View all antiquity over, and you shall tinde 
ita hard matter to chuse out of a dazen of 
men that have directed their hfe unto one 
certaine, seded, and assured course ; which 
is the surest drift of wisdome. Tor to com- 


Writer, and to embrace all the rules of our 
life into one, it is at all umes to will, and 
not to will one same thing. I would not 
vouchsafe (saith he) to adde anything : 
aiwayes provided the will be just: for, if 


Venly, To have heretofore 
learned that vice is nothing but a disorder 
and want of measure, and by consequence 
itis impossible to fasten constancy unto it. 
It is a saying of Demosthenes (as some 
report) that consultation and deliberation 


most apparant and common vice of our;is the beginning of all virtue, aud) con- 


nature : as witnesseth that famous verse of; stancie the end and perfection. 
treason or discourse we should take a certaine 


Publius the Comedian : 
Malan cousilinm est, quod mutari non poicst.3 


‘The counsel is but bad, 
Whose change may sot be had. 


3 


If by 


way, we should then take the fairest: but 
no man hath thought on it. 


Quod pettit, spernit, weprtit guod nuper omistt 
Sstuat, ef vite disconpentt ordine toto ' 


There is some apparence to judge aman He scornes that which he sought, seck’s that he 


by the most common conditions of his tife, 


scorn d of late, 


but seeing the naturall instability of our He flowes, ebbes, disagrees in hia lifes whole 


customes and opinions, I have often thought 


that even good Authors doe ill and take a. 

wrong course, wilfully to opinionate them. | clination of uur appetite this way and that 

selves about framing a constant and solide | way, on the left and on the Al hand ; 
ty 


contexture of us. They chuse an universal! 
ayre, and following that image, range and 


¥ 


estate. 
Cyar ordinary manner is to follow the in- 


upward and downeward, according as the 
winde of occasions doth Leena us; we 


interpret all a mans actions ; which if they | never thinke on what we wouid have, but 
cannot wrest sufficiently, they remit them | at the instant we would have it: and change 


4+ Puseius. Mem. af. Ave. Gen, b xvi. c, 14. | 1 Hor. La. Epist, 2. 98, 
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as that beast that takes the colour of the' of a rascally-base souldier that lay in her 
place wherein it is laid. What we even: house, who offered to force her: and per- 
how purposed we alter by and by, and ceiving that with the fall she had not killed 
esently returne to our former biase : all: herselfe, to make an end of her enterprize 
is but changing, motion, and inconstancy : | She would have cut her owne throat with 
peter he a & knife, but that she was hindered by some 
scerviitl ee ee ; that came into her: Neverthelesse having 
* s $ ‘ } ’ £ 
By others sinnewes cach way moved. ; Sore wounded _ herselfe, she voluntarily 
y , ve :eonfessed that the souldier had yet 
We goe not, but we are carried: as’ but urged her with importunate requests, 
things that flote, now gliding gently, now | suing solicitations, and golden bribes, but 
hulling violently, according as the water 15, | she feared he would in the end have obtained 
either stormy or calme. ijhis purpose by compulsion: by whose 
Fp OSS em | earnest speeches, resolute countenance, and 
Quid sibi guisque velit nescive et guavere semper, , Sted bloud (a true testimony of her chaste 
‘ommentare locum guast onus deponere possit 1¥! vertuc) she might appeare to be the lively 
See we not, every man in his thoughts height | patterne of another Lucrece, yet know [ 
Knowes not what he would have, yet scekes he. certainly that, both before that time and 














_ Streight | _ afterward, she had beene enjoyed of others 
To change, place, as he could lay downe his; upon easier composition. And as the com- 


; i mon saving is ; Faire and soft, as squemish- 
Every day new toyes, cach hour new! honest as she seemes, although you misse 
fantasies, and our humours move and fleet! of your intent, conclude not rashly an 


with the fleetings and movings of time. 


Tales sunt hominum smentes, guali Pater ipse 
lupiter anctifero lustravit iumine terras* 


Such are mens mindes, as that great God of 


i inviolable chastitie to be in your Mistresse ; 
' for a groome or a horse-keeper may finde 
lan houre to thrive in; and a dog hath a day. 
' Antigonus having taken upon him to favour 


might ,a souldier of his, by reason of his vertue 
Surveies the earth with encrease bearing | and valour, commanded his Physitians to 
light, ‘have great care of him, and see whether 


We float and waver betweene divers opinions: | they could recover him of a lingering and 
we will nothing freely, nothing absolutely, | inward disease which had long tormented 
nothing constantly. Had any man pre-, him, who being perfectly cured, he after- 
scribed certaine Lawes or established as- | ward perceiving him to be nothing so earnest 
sured policies in his owne head, in his life, and diligent m his affaires, demanded of him 
should we daily see to shine an equality of | how he was so changed from himselfe, and 
customes, an assured order and an infallible | become so cowardish : ‘* Your selfe, good 
relation from one thing to another (Empe- ; sit,” answered he, ‘‘have made me so by 
docles noted this deformitie to be amongst | tidding me of those infirmities which so did 
the Agrigentines, that they gave themselves , gtieve me that I made no accompt of my 
so over unto delights as if they should die hfe.” A souldier of Lucullus, having by his 
to morrow next, and built as if they should | enemies beene robbed of all he had, to 
never die) the discourse thereof were easie | revenge himselfe undertooke a notable and 
to be made. As is seene in young Cato: | desperat atempt upon them ; and having 
He that toucht but one step of it hath | recovered his losses, Lucullus conceived a 


touched all, It is an harmony of well | 
according tunes and which cannot contra- | 
dict it selfe, With us it is clean contrarie, - 
so many actions, $o many particular judge- | 
ments are there required. The surest way : 
{in mine opinion) were to refer them unto the ; 
next circumstances, without entering into | 
further search, and without concluding any | 
other consequence of them. During the , 
late tumultuous broiles of our mangled | 
estate, it was told me that a young woman | 
selfe out of a high window, with intent to. 
kill herselfe, only to avoid the ravishment | 


4 


not farre fram mee had head-long cast her ; 
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4 Hor. L ii, Sat, wit. 82.0? Lucesr. Lait. 1070. 
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very good opinion of him, and with the 
grea. :st shewes of assured trust and loving 
kitdnesse he could bethinke himselfe, made 
especiall accompt of him, and in any 
dangerous enterprize seemed to trust and 
employ him only: 
Ferbis gure timido guogue possrnt addere 
anes te se, 
With words, which to 2 coward might 
Adde courage, had he any spnght. 


.** Imploy,” said he unto him, ‘some wret 


stripped and robbed Souldier,” 
———— guantunrres rections itt, 
Jbit 8 que vit, gui sonam perdidit, tuguit,® 
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None is, saith he, so clownish, but will-on, 
Where you will have him, if his purse be gone 


and absolutely refused to obey him. When 
we reade that Mahomet, having outrayiously 
rated Chasan, chiefe leader of his Janizers, 
because he saw his troup wel-nigh defeated 
by the Hungarians, and hee to behave him- 
selfe but faintly in the fight, Chasan without 
making other, reply, alone as he was, and 
without more adoe, with his weapon in bis 
hand rushed furiously in the thickest throng 
of his enemies that he first met withall, of 
whom he was instantly slaine : This may 
haply be deemed rather a rash conceit than 
a justification: and a new spight than a 
naturall prowes. He whom you saw yester- 
day so boldly venturous, wonder not if you 
see him a dastardly meacocke to morrow 
next: for either anger or necessitie, company 
or wine, a sudden fury or the clang of a 
trumpet, might rowse-up his heart and stir 
up his courage. It is no heart nor courage 
so framed by discourse or deliberation : 
These circumstances have setled the same 
in him: Therefore it is no marvel! if by 
other contrary circumstance he become a 
craven and change coppy. This supple 
variation and easie yeclding contradiction 
which is seene in us, hath made some to 
imagine that wee had two soules, and others 
two faculties ; whereof every one as best she 
pleaseth, accompanieth and doth agitate 
us; the one towards good, the other towards 
evil Forsomuch as such a rough diversitie 
cannot wel sort and agree in one simple 
subject. The blast of accidents doth not 
only remove me according to his inclination, 
for, besides, I remove and trouble my selfe 
by the instability of my pasture, and whuso- 
ever looketh narrowly about himseclfe, shall 
hardly see himselfe twice in the same state. 
Sometimes I give my soule one visage and 
sometimes another, according unto the 
posture or side I lay her in. Hf I speake 
diversly of my selfe it is because I looke 
diversly upon my selfe. All contrarieties are 
found in her, according to some turne or 
removing, and in some fashion or other ; 
shamefast, bashfull, insolent, chaste, luxu- 
rious, peevish, pratiing, silent, fond, doting, 
labourious, niece, delicate, ingenious, slow,dull, 
froward, humorous, debonaire, wise, ignorant, 
false in words, true-speaking, both liberall, 
covetous, and prodigall, Ali these I perceive 
in some measure or other to bee in mee, 
_a@geording as [ stirre or turne my selfe ; And 
whasoever shall heedfully survey and con- 
sider himselfe, shall finde this volubility and 
discordance to be in himseife, yea and in 
his very judgement. I have nothing to say 


, simply, and with soliditie of my. 
selfe, without confusion, disorder, blending, 
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mingling, and in one ward, Distinguo is the 
Most universall part of my logike. Although 
_Tever purpose to speak good of good, and 
| father to emerpret those things that will 
_beare it, unto a good sense; yet is it that 
“the strangenesse of our condition admitteth 
that we are often urged to doe well by vice 
‘it selfe, if well doing were not judged by the 
intention only. ‘Therefore may nota 
_ couragious act conchide a man to be valiant, 
He that ts so, when just occasion serveth, 
shall ever be so, and upon all occasions. 
‘fit were an habitude of vertue, and not a 
‘sudden humour, it would make a oman 
‘equally resolute at all assayes, in all acci- 
‘dents: Such alone, as in company ; such in 
‘a single cambat, as in a set battel: For, 
_Whatsvever some say, valour is all alike, anc 
not one in the street or towne, and anothe 
in the campe or field, As couragiously 
should a man beare a sicknesse in his bed as 
-@ hurtin the field, and feare death no more 
cat home in his house than abroad in an 
assault. We should not then see one same 
/man enter the breach, or charge his enemie 
‘with an assured and undouted fiercenesse, 
‘and afterward having escaped that, to vexe, 
to grive and torment himselfe Hke unto a 
“secly woman, or faint-hearted milke-sop for 
_ the losse of a sute, or death ef a childe. If 
,one chance to be carelesly base-minded in 
‘his infancie, and constantly-resolute in 
'povertie ; if he be timorously-fearfull at sight 
‘of a barbers razor, and afterward stowtly- 
‘undismayed against his enemies swords : 
(the action 15 commendable, but not the 
(man, Divers Graecians (saith Cicero) cannot 
endure to looke their enemy in the face, yet 
are they most constant in their sickness. 3 
whereas the Cimbrians and Celuberians are 
‘Meere contrary, Nikdd enim potest esse 
aguabile, guod non a cerla ratione proficis- 
catur ‘For nothing cau beare it selfe even 
which proceedeth not from resolved reason.” 
_ There is no valor more extreme in his kinde 
than that cf Alexander; yet it ts but in 
“species, nor every where sufficiently full and 
“universall, As incomparable as it is, it bath 
his blemishes, which is the reason that im 
‘the idleest suspitions he apprebendeth at 
the conspiracies of his followers against hes 
hfe, we see him so earnestly to vex, and so 
desperately to trouble himselfe : In search 
and pursuit whereof he demeaneth himselfe 
‘with so vehement and indiscreet an injuse 
tice, and with such a demisse feare, that 
even his natural) reason is thereby subverted, 
Also the superstition wherewith he is so 
thoroughly tainted bearcth some shew of 
pusilanimitie. And the unlmited exoesse 
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of the repentance he shewed for the murther | instituted those owners as new Governours © 
of Clitus is also a witnesse of the inequalitie; and Magistrates, judging and concluding, 
of hiscourage. Our matters are but parcels | that'being good husbands and carefull of 
hudled up aud peeces patched together, and | their household affaires, they must conse- 
we endevour to acquire honour by false; quently be so of publike matters. We are 
meanes and untrue tokens. Vertue will! all framed of flaps and patches and of so 
not bee followed but by herselfe : and if ati shapelesse and diverse a contexture that 
any time we borrow her maske, upon some | every peece and every moment playeth his 
other occasion she will as soone pull it from | rt. And there is as much difference found 
our fase. It isa lively hew and strong die, betweene us and our selves as there is 
if the soule be once dyed with the same, betweene our selves and other. Magnam 
perfectly, and which will never fade or bei rem puta, unum hominem agere ; ‘' Esteeme 
one, except it carry the skin away with it. it a great matter to play but one man.” 
“herefore to jndge a man, we must a long! Since ambition may teach men both valor, 
time follow, and very curiously marke his temperance, liberality, yea and justice : sith 
steps ; whether constancie do wholy subsist ; covetousnesse may settle in the minde of a 
and continue upon her owne foundation in| Shop-prentise-boy, brought up in ease and 
him. Cus vivendi via considerata atgwe | idienesse, a dreadlesse assurance to leave 
provisa est:' ‘Who hath forecast and | his home-bred ease, and forgoe his place of 
considered the way of life ;"’ whether the | education, and in a small barke to yeeld 
variety of occurrences make him change his | himselfe unto the mercy of blustring waves, 
e (I meane his way, for his pace may | mercilesse windes and wrathfull Neptune ; 
either be hastened or slowed) Jet him rua! and that it also teacheth discretion and 
on: such a one (as sayeth the imprease of | wisdome ; And that Venus her self ministreth 
our good Talbot) goeth before the wind. } resolution and hardinesse unto tender youth 
It is no marvell (saith an old writer) that! as yet subject to the discipline of the rod, 
hazard hath such power over us, since wee and teacheth the ruthlesse Souldier the soft 
live by hazard, It is impossible for him to) and tenderly effeminate heart of women in 
dispose of his particular actions, that hath | their mothers laps ; 
not In grose directed his life UNIO ONE Hac duce custodes Jurtim transgressa jacentes, 
certaine end. It is impossible for him toi iy juvenems tenebris sola puella venit. 
range all peeces in order, that hath not a plot: - 


or forme of the totall frame in his head. | seared Ry atesiet hetiledg 4 guards Bavung 


What avayleth the provision of all sorts of, By this guide, sole, i‘th darke, to’th yonker skipt ; 
colours unto one that knowes not what he | Iti fa well ; 

is to draw? No man makes any certaine} — “¢3S a part of a wel eros judge- 
designe ofhis life, and we deliberate of it but | Mt simply to Judge ourselves by ee 
by parcels, A skilfull archer ought first to plea prpoatt pee ee must thorowly 
know the marke he aimeth at, and then ; Sound seared re borer aay his heart, ae 
apply his hand, his bow, his string, his arrow . Mere See by what wards or springs t 

1 


} 
and 





is motion accordingly. Our counsels ‘Motions stirre. But forsomuch as it is a 
goe a stray because they are not rightly , }azardous and high ri legl ina 1 would not 
addressed, and have no fixed end. No; have so many to meddle with it as doe, 
winde makes for him that hath no intended 

port to saile unto. As for me, I allow not 

greatly of that judgement which some made 

of Sophocles, and to have concluded him 

sufficient in the managing of domesticall 


matters, aaa i ae of his ighe _ CHAPTER H. 

sonne, only by the sight of one of his 

tragedies. Nor doe 1 commend the con- Of Drunkennesse. 

jecture of the Parians, sent to reforme the ‘ : : mae 
ilesians, as sufficient to the consequence | HE world is nothing but variety and 

they drew thence, In visiting and surveying | dissemblance. Vices are all alike, 


the ile, they marked the landes that were | inasmuch as they are all vices : And 

: y bserved : $0 doe haply the Stoikes meane it. But 
es a ees en pore a though they are equally viees, they are not 
having registered the names of their owners, | °@U4ll_ vices ; and that hee who hath 
and afterward made an assembly of the | started a hundred steps beyond the limits _ 


Townesmen of the Citie, they named and; Qxos attra citrague meguit consistere rectum,® 
ms 
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On this side, or beyond the which ‘himselfe. And amongst other things it is 
~ No man can hold a night true pitch>- “Said that as must wine boyling and working 
is not of worse condition than he that is ten ina vessel, workes and sends upwards what 
steps short of it, is no whit credible: and ever it containeth in the bottom, so doth 
that sacrilege is not worse than the stealing wine cause those that drink excessively of it to 
of a colewort out of a garden. -worke up and break out their most concealed 
: ; : i secrets, 
Nec vince ratio, tantumdem ut peccet, idenigque, 
Gud teneros canles alient fregerit horts, 
Et gui na turnus divun sacra legerit 
No reason can evict, aS great or same sinne 
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tu saprontium 
Cwras, ef arcanium focase 
Constdium retegis Lywrot 


taints Thou (wine-cup’ doest by wine reveale 
Him that breakes in anothers Garden tender The cares, which wise men would conceale, 
plants, And close drifts, at a merry meale. 


And him that steales by night things conse- | 


eernecin Gate losephus reporteth that by making an 


‘Ambassador to tipple-square, whom his 


There is as much diversity in that as in- 
any other thing. The confusion of order 
and measure of crimes is dangerous : Mur-. 
therers, Traitors and ‘Tyrants, have too. 
much gaine by it: it 1s nu reason their con- . 
science should be eased, in that some other | 
is either idle or lascivious, or lesse assiduous - 
unto devotion. Every man poiseth upon his | 
fellowes sinne, and elevates his owne. Even 
teachers do often range it ill in my conceit, : 
As Socrates said, that the chiefest office of | 
wisdome was to distinguish goods and evils. | 
We others, to whom the best is ever in vice, | 
should say the like of knowledge to distin- 
guish vices, without which, and that very 
exact, both vertuous and wicked men remaine | 
confounded and unknowen. Now drunken- | 
nesse amongst others appeareth to me a’ 
grose and brutish vice. The minde hath, 
more part else where ; and some vices there | 
are which (if it may lawfully be spoken) | 
have a kinde of I wot not what genetosity in - 
them. Some there are that have learning, | 
diligence, valour, prudence, wit, cunning, : 
dexterity, and subtlety joyned with them ; | 
whereas this is meerely corporall and ter- 
restriall. And the grosest and rudest nation ; 
that liveth amongst us at this day is only | 
that which keepeth itin credit. Other vices | 
but alter and distract the understanding, | 
whereas this utterly subverteth the same, 


i 


and astonieth the body. | 
{ 
J 


“retention Chm wins wis penctrarit, : 
Conseguitur gravitas membrorum, prapediun- | 
tur 
Crura wicillants, tardescit lingua, madet mens, | 
Nant ocudi, clamor, singultus, jurgia gliscunt.® 


c OSSUS, 


enemies had sent unto him, he wrested all 
his secrets out of him.  Neverthelesse 
Augustus having trusted Lucius Piso, that 
conquered ‘Vhrace, with the secretest affaires 
he had in hand, had never cause to be dis- 
contented with him; nor ‘Tiberius with 
to whom he imparted all his 
Seriousest counsels, although we know them 


‘both to have so given themselves to drinking 


of wine that they were often faine to be 
carried from the Senat, and both were re- 
puted notable drunkards, 


Hesterno inflatum venas de more Lyato® 
Veines pufft up, as it used alway 
By wine which was drunke yesterday. 


And as faithfully as the complot and pur- 
pose to kill Caesar committed unto Cimber, 
who would daily be drunke with quaffing of 
wine, as unto Cassius, that drunke nothing 
but water, whereupon he answered very 
pleasantly, ‘' What! shall J bear a tyrant 
that am not able to beare wine?” We see 
our carowsing tospot German souldiers, 
when they are most plunged in their cups 
aud as drunke as rats, to have perfect 
remembrance of their quarter, of the watch- 
word, and of their files, 

ae mer facilis victoria de madidts, et 
Biaesis, atgue mero titubantibus.4 
Nor is the conquest easie of men sowst, 
Lisping and reeling with wine they carowst, 


1 would never have beleeved so sound, 50 
deepe and so excessive drunkennesse, had I 
not read in histories that Attalus having 
envited to sup with bim (with intent to doe 





him some notable indignity) the same Pau- 
When once the force of wine hath inly pierst, eee a eaites cael bees 
Ligbes boavineess is nett, legs taine would oe who for the same cause killed after 


goe ‘ward Philip King of Macedon (a king, who 
But reeling cannot, tongue drawles, mindes by the emnent faire qualities that were in 
disperst, 


. him, bore a testimonie of the education he 
Eyes swimme, cries, hickups, brables grow, = had learned in the house and company of 


The wofst estate of man is where he, Epaminondas), made him so dead-drunke 

loseth the know and government of | 2, 
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that insensibly and without feeling he might our stomake from empairing, it is not 


prostitute his beauty as the body of a com-. 


mon hedge-harlot, to Mulettiers, Groomes , 


and many of the abject servants of his house. 
And what a lady (whom I much honour 
and highly esteeme) told mee, protesting 
that neere Bourdeaux, towards Castres, 
where her house is, a widdow country- 
woman, reputed very chaste and honest, 
suspecting herselfe to be with childe, told 
her neighbours that had she a husband she 
should verily thinke she was with childe; 
but the occasion of this suspition increasing 
more and more, and perceiving herselfe so. 
big-bellied that she could no longer con-- 
ceale i, she resolved to make the Parish- 
priest acquainted with it, whom she en- 
treated to publish in the Church that whoso- 
ever hee were that was guilty of the fact, . 
and would avow it, she would freely forgive 
him, and if hee were so pleased, take 
him to her husband, A certaine swaine or- 
hyne-boy of hers, emboldened by this prot: 
clamation, declared how that having one. 
holliday found ber well-tippled with wine, - 
and so sound asleepe by the chimnie side, 
lying so fit and ready for him, without: 
awaking her he had the full use of her body. ' 
Whotn she accepted for her husband, and : 
bath live together at this day. Itis assured 
that antiquittee hath not greatly described 
this vice. The compositions of diverse, 
Phitosophers speake but sparingly of it. 
Vea, and some of the Stoikes deeme it not. 
amisse for man sometimes to take his liquor . 
sear and drinke drunke, thereby to re- | 
create his spirits. 


flay guogue virtntumt guondam vertamine 
wad yn ae 
Socratem palmurm promeruisse forunt. 

They say, iv this toa, Socrates the wise, 

And great in vertues combats, bare the prize. 
Cato, that strict censurer and severe cor- | 
rector of others, hath beene reproved for: 
much drinking. 

Narratur et prise? Catonis j 
Supe mero caduisse cirtus 4 
"Tis said, by ase of wine repeated, 
4 


beers ee 


Old Gatoes vertue oft was heated. 


Cyrus, that so far-renowned king, amongst | 
his other commendations, meaning to pre- ' 
ferre himselfe before his brother Artaxerxes, ; 
afd get the start of him, aleageth that be 

drinke better and upple more than he. 
And amongst the best policed and formalest 
nations, the custome of drinking and pledg: 
ing of healths was much in use. I have 
heard Silvius, that excellent: phisiuian of 
Paris, affirme that to preserve the vigor of 
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a consideration not to be despised. 


sorts of wine with like pleasure. 


 Unta. 


amisse once a month to rowze up the same 
by this excesse of drinking, and lest it should. 


i grow dull and stupid thereby to stirre it up. 


And itis written that the Persians, after they 
had well tippled, were wont to consult of 


‘their chiefest affaires. My taste, my rellish, 
_and my complexion are sharper enemies unto 
‘ this vice than my discourse, for besides that I 


captivate more easily my conceits under the 
auctoritie of ancient opinions, indeed I finde 
it to be a fond, a stupid, and a base kinde 
of vice, but Jesse malicious and hurtfull 
than others; all which shocke and with a 
sharper edge wound publike societie. And 


if we cannot give our selves any pleasure 


except (as they say) 31 cost us something ; I 
finde this vice to be lesse chargeable unto 
our conscience than others ; besides it is not 
hard to be prepared, difficult to be found ; 
A man 
well advanced in years and dignitie, amongst 
three principall commodities he told me to 


have remaining in life, counted this: and 


where shall a man more rightly finde it 
than amongst the naturall ? But he tooke 
it ill, delicatenesse, and the choice of wines 
ig therein to be avoided. If you pre- 
pare your voluptuousnesse to drinke it with 
pleasure and daintily neat, you tie your selfe 
unto an inconvenience to drinke it other 
than is alwayes to be had. A man must 
have a nilder, a loose and freer taste. To 
be a true drinker a man should not have so 
tender and squeamish a palat. The Ger- 
mans doe ina manner drinke equally of all 
Their end 
is rather to gulpe it downe freely than to 


‘tast itkindly. And to say truth they have 
it better cheape. 
; more plenteous and fuller. 


Their voluptuousnesse is 
Secondarily, to 
drinke after the French manner, as two 
draughts and moderately, is over much to 
restraine the favours of that God. There is 
more time and constancie required there- 
Our forefathers were wont to spend 
whole nights in that exercise, yea often 
times .acy joyned whole long dayes unto 


them. And a man must proportion his 
ordinarie more large and firme. T have in 


my dayes seene a principal Lord, a man 


‘of great employment and enterprises and 


famous for good success, who without 
straining himselfe and eating but an 


ordinary meales-meate, was wont to drinke 


litde lesse than five potties of wine, yet 
at his rising seemed to be nuthing dis- 
tempered, but rather, as we have found to 
our no small cost in managing our affaires, 
over- wise and considerate. ‘he pleasure of 
that whereof we would make account in 


the course of our life ought to be employed — 
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longer space. It were necessary, as shop-! years of age mocke at all our sports, and 
boyes or labouring people, that we Should out-countenance our youthfull pastimes, 
refuse no occasion to drinke and continually with a heavy furr'd gowne about him to 
to have this desire in our minde. It seemeth , leape into his saddle, to make the pommada 
that wee daily shorten the use of this, and | round about a table upon his thumb, and 
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that in our houses (as I have seene in mine 
infancie) breakfasts, nunchions, and beavers 
should be more frequent and often used 
than now adayes they are. And should 
wee thereby in any sort proceed towards 
amendment? No verily. But it may be 
that we have much more given our selves 
aver unto paillardise and all manner of 
luxurie than our fathers were. They are 
two occupations that enter-hinder one 
another in their vigor. On the one side it 
hath empaired and weakned our stomacke, 
and on the other sobrietie serveth to make 
us more jolly-quaint, lusty, and wanton for 
the exercise of love matters. It is a won- 
der to thinke on the strange tales [ have 
heard my father report of the chastitie of 
his time. He might well speake of it as he 
that was both by art and nature proper for 
the use and solace of ladies. He spake 
little and well, few words, but to the pur- 
pose, and was ever wont to entermixe 
some ornament taken from vulgar bookes, 
and above all Spanish, amongst his com- 
mon speeches. And of all Spanish authors, 
none was more familiar unto him) than 
Marcus Aurelius.’ His demeanour and car- 
riage was ever milde, meeke, gentle, and 
very modest, and above all grave and 
Stately, ‘here is nothing he seemed to be 
more carefull of than of his honesty, and 
observe a kinde of decencie of his person, 
and orderly decorum in his habits, were it 
on foot oron horsebacke. He was exceeding 
nice in performing his word ar promise. And 
80 strictly conscientious and obsequious in 
religion, that generally he seemed rather to 
encline toward superstition than the contrarie, 
Though he were but alittle man, bis courage 
and vigor wasgreat. He was of an upright 
and well she elie stature, of a pleasing, 
cheerfull-looking countenance, of a swarthy 
hue, nimbly addicted, and exquisitely nimble 
unto all noble and gentleman-like cxercises, 
I have seene some holiow staves of his 
filled with lead which hee wont to use and ex- 
ercise his armes withall, the betrer to enable 
himselfe to pitch the barre, to throw the 
tledge, to cast the pole, and to play at 
fence ; and shoes with leaden soles, which 
he wore to enure himselfe to leape, to 
vault, and to run. I may without blushing 
i that in memorie of himselfe, be hath 

certaine petie miracles amongst us. I 

ve seene him when he was past threescore 
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seldome to ascend any staires without skip- 
ping three or four steps at once. And con- 
‘cerning my discourse, hee was wont to say 
-thatin a whole province there was scarce 
‘any woman of qualitie that had an ill 
‘name. Hee would often report strange 
‘familiarities, namely of his owne, with ver 
. honest women, without any suspicion at all, 
“And protested very religiously that when he 
“was married he was yet a pure virgine ; yet 
had he long time followed the warres 
“beyond the mountaines, and therein served 
tong. whereof he hath left a Journall-booke 
of his owne collecting, wherein he hath 
-particularly noted whatsoever happened 
‘day by day worthy the observation so long 
as he served, both for the publike and his 
particular use. And he was well strucken 
in years when he tooke a wife. For return- 
ing out of [tale in the yeare of our Lord 
cane thousand five hundred eight and 
, twenty, and being full three and thirty years 
old by the way hee chose himselfe a wife. 
‘But come we to our drinking againe, The 
‘incommadities of age, which need some 
helpe and refreshing, might with some 
reason beget in me a desire or longing of 
this faculty, for it is ina man the last 
pleasure which the course of our years 
Stealeth upon us. Good fellowes say that 
naturall heat is first taken in our feet: that 
“properly belongeth to infancie. From 
thence it) ascendeth unto the middle 
‘region, where it is setled and continueth 
‘along time, and in mine opinion there 
produceth the only true und moving plea- 
sures of this corporall life. Other delight 
and sensualities im respect of that doe but 
Seepe. Inthe end, like unto a vapour which 
by dite and litte exhaleth and mounteth 
aloft, it comes unto the throat and there 
‘makes her Jast bode. Yet could J never 
conceive how sey man may cither encrease 
or projong the pleasure of drinking beyond 
‘thirst, and in his imagination frame an arti- 
. ficial appetite, and against nature. M 
‘stomacke could not well reach so farre : H 
‘18 very much troubled to come (o an end of 
that which it takes for his need. My con- 
. $titution is to make no accompt of drinkin, 
"but to sucoced meat, and therefore doe 
sever make my fast draught the greatest. 
_And forasmuch as in age we have the roofe 
of our mouthes commonly furred with 
rhume, or distempered, distasted and 
‘altered through some other evill constitu- 
‘tion, wine seemeth better unto us and of a 
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quicker relish, according as our pores be we have of ourselves provoke us? The 
either more or lesse open and washed. At! most temperate and perfectest minde of the 
least 1 seidome relish the same very well, | world findes it too great a taske to keepe 
except it be the first draught I take. | herselfe upright, lest she fall by her owne 
Anacharsis wondered to see the Gravcians | weaknesse. Of a thousand there is not 
drinke in greater glasses at the end of their one perfectly righteous and settled but one 
meales than in the beginning. It was (as: instant of her life, and question might be 
1 imagine) for the very same reason that | made whether according to her natural con- 
the Germans doe it, who never begin to | dition she might at any time be so. But to 
carouse but when they have well fed. | joyne constancie unto it is her last perfeo- 
Pilato forbiddeth children to drinke any wine‘ tion: I meane if nothing should shocke 
before they be cighteene yeares of age, and: her; which a thousand accidents may doe, 
to be drunke before they come to forty. | Lucretius, that famous Poet, may philoso- 
But to such as have once attained the age} phie and bandie at his pleasure: Loe where 
of forte, he is content to pardon them, if he lieth senslesse of an amorous potion, 
they chance to delight themselves with it, | Thinkes any man that an apoplexie cannot 
and alloweth them somwhat largely to! as soone astonish Socrates as a poore 
blend the influence of Dionysius in their, labouring man? Some of them have by the 
banquets, that good God, who bestoweth : force of a sicknesse forgot their own names, 
cheerfulnesse upon men, and youth unto, and a slight hurt hath overthrown the 
aged men, who laveth and aswageth the | judgement of others. Let him be as wise 
passions of the minde, even as yron is made | as he can, in the end he is buta man; what 
flexible by the fire: and in his profitable | is more fraile, more miserable, or more 
lawes holds drinking-meetings or quaffing | vaine? Wisdome forceth not our naturall 
companies as necessary and commendable conditions, 

(alwaies proviued there be a chiefe leader) oy dares itagnue, ef pallorem existere toto 
AMON uiem to containe and order them) | Corpore, et infring? dinguant, vocemaoue aborivi, 
drunkennesse being a good and certaine | Cadipare oculos, sonare aures, succidere artus, 
tryall of every mans nature ; and therewith-  Denigue concidere ex antmi terrore videmus.| 
al per to give uged men the courage to We see therefore, palenesse and sweats ore- 
make merry in dancing and musicke ; thin row 

alowable ee profitable, and such as A Our bodies, tangues doe falter, voyce doth 


eet oases , breake, 
dare not undertake being sober and settled: Eyes dazle, eares buzze, joints doe shrinke 
Vhat wine is capable to supply the mind below, 
with temperance and the body with health, Lastly we swoune by hart-fright, terrours 
Notwithstanding, these restrictions, partly weake. 


borrowed of the Carthaginians, please him — pe must seele his eyes against the blow 
well, Let those forbeare it that are going that threateneth him: being neere the 
about any expedition of warre, Let every brimme of a precipise, he must cry out like 
magistrate and all judges abstain from ita child: Nature having purposed to re- 
at what time they are to execute their charge, | serve these light markes of her aucthoritie 
and to consult of publike affaires, Letnone! unto herselfe inexpugnable unto ourreason 
bestow the day in drinking, as the time | and to the Stoicke vertue : to teach him his 
that is due unto more senous negotiations, | mortalitie and our insipiditie. He waxeth 


nor the nights wherein a man intendeth to / pale for feare, he blusheth for shame, he 
et children, Te is reported that Stilpo the | groaneth feeling the cholike, if not with a 


hilosopher, finding himselfe surcharged desper..e and lowd-roaring voice, yet with 


with age, did purposely hasten his end by} a low, smothered. and hoarse-sounding | 
drinking of pure wine. The like cause 


{though not wittingly) did also suffocate the 


vital forces, crazed through old age, of the Humani 4 se nihil alienum putat,® 
Philosopher Arcesilaus. But it is an old, He thinkes, that nothing strange be can 
and pleasant question whether a wise mans | To him that longs to any man. 
mind were like to yeeld unto the force of! Giddie-headed Pocts, that faine what 
wine. {they list, dare not so much as discharge 
St mnnite adhihet vim sapientia. : their Heroes from tears. 
If unresisted force it bends, Sic fatter lackrymans, classigue tmemitit 
Gaiust wisdome which it selfe defends. habenas.* 


‘ ee GP oh 

what vanity } | r ae 
Unto what vanity doth the good opinion | 4 Lucene. 1 fii, vgs. 
~ Tax, Heart, act i. sc. 3, 25. 
’ Hor, Od. xxviii. 4, Vin, Aw L vis 
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So said he uieine and so saide, | be mad than merry; when Sextius telleth 
Himselfe hand to the aterage laide. « = ys, he had rather be surprised with pain 
Let it suffice him to bridle his affections, | than sensuality ; when Epicurus undertakes 
and moderate his inclinations ; for it is not: to have the goute to wantonize and faune 
in him to beare them away, Plutarke him- | upon him, and refusing ease and health, 
selfe, who is so perfect and excellent a; with a hearty cheerefullnesse defie all evils, 
judge of humane actions, seeing Brutus and | and scornefully despising lease sharpe rriefs, 
orquatus to kill their own children, | disdaining to grapple with them, he blithely 
remaineth doubtful! whether vertue could: desireth and calleth for sharper, more for- 
reach a farre, and whether such men were ? cible and worthy of him, 
not rather moved by some other passion. | Spumantemaue dari, pecova tuter inertia, vot 
All actions beyond the ordinary limits Paachaat peat agree, ant Yi ai descenitere oe , 
subject to some sinister interpretation, For- 


feonem 33 
asmuch as our taste doth no more COME: He wisht, mongst hartlesse beasts some foming 


unto that which is above it, than to that | Bore, 
which is under it. Let us omit that other; Or mountaine-Lyon would come downe and 
sect which maketh open profession of rore ; 


nee i Persian _ ere | Who would not judge them to be prankes 
heare the bragges of Metrodorus : Occupa- ofa courage removed from his wonted sexte ? 
vi te, Fortuna, atyue cepi ; omnesque aditus' Our minde cannot out of her place attaine 
tuos interclusi,ut ad me aspirare non esses:' | 50, Bigh She must quit it and raise her 
‘Fortune, I have prevented, caught, and Sle aloft, and taking the bridle in her 
overtaken thee: I have mured and ramd | ‘eth, carry and transport her man so farre, 
up all thy passagis, whereby thou mightest | that afterward he wonder at himselfe, and 
attaine unto mee: When Anaxarchus, by | rest amazed at his actions. Asin exploits 
the appointment of Nicocreon, the tyrant | Of warte, the heat and earnestnesse of the 
of Cipres, being laid along in a trough | fight doth often provoke the noble minded 
of stone, and smoten with yron sledges, | souldiers to adventure on so dangerous 
ceaseth not to crie out, ‘Streeke, smite | Passages. that afterward being better ad- 
and breake ; it is not Anaxarchus, it is but | vised, they are the first to wonder at it, 
his vaile you martyr so:” When we heare | As also Poets are often surprised and rapt 
gar martyrs in the middest of a flame cric with admiration at their owne labours, and 
aloud unto the Tyrant, '' This side is roasted forget the trace by which they pass so happy 
enough, chop it, eat it, it is full roasted, 1a career. It is that which some terme a 


: WRT an . | fury or madnesse in them, And as Piato 
paid Fein 4 pitas lil ge ii saith that a setled and reposed man doth in 
snippers, and pierced with the breath of , Vaine knocke at Poesies gate ; Aristotle like- 
Antiochus, to defie him to death, crie with | WS¢ saith that no excellent minde is freely 
a Jowdecassured. and “undicmaid vo ce, | exempted from some or other entermixture 
“Tyrant, thou losest time, loe I am still at | of folly, And he hath reason to call any 
Hine exue* where iecthue im arting paine, starting or extraordinarie conceit (how com- 
where are those torments, wherewith whilom | mendable soever) and which exceedeth our 
thou didst so threaten me? My constancie | judgement and discourse, folly. Forsomuch 
doth more trouble thee than I have feeling | #5 Wsdome is an orderly and regular ee 
of thy crmeltie : Oh faint hearted varlet, doest | 28/78 of the minde, and which she address- 
thou yeeld when I gather strength? Make | eth with measure, and conducteth with 
mee to faint or shrinke, cause me to moane | Proportion ; and taketh her owne word for 
or lament, force me to yeeld and sue for 't: Plato disputeth thus: that the fucultie 
grace if thou canst ; encourage they satelli- jor prophesying and divination 15 far above 
ties, harden thy executioners ; loe how they | us, and that when wee treat it, we must be 
droope and have no more power ; arme them, | besides ourselves: our wisdome must be 
strengthen them, flesh them:” Verely we | darkened and over shadowed by sleepe, by 
must needs confesse there is some alteration, | Sicknesse, or by drowzinesse ; or by some 
and some furie (how holy soever) in thos ‘celestial fury, ravished from her owne 
mindes, baat halen ae Viren eerie Co. 
svamvas; I had rather urious than | Biss in 
vohiptuous : the saying of Antisthenes, 1 Vina. AEx. 1. iv. 158. 
Maveinn paddov  qobenr,® ' Rather would || 
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Ubigue mars est: ofptime hoc cavit Deus, 
Evipére vitam nemo non homini potest: 
At nemo mortem: mille adhancaditus patent.’ 


CHAPTER HI. Fach where death is : God did this well purvay, 
| No man but can from man life take away, 
A Custome of the Ile of Cea. But none barr’s death, to it hes many a way. 


| And it is not a receipt to one malady 

F, as some say, to philosophate be anette Death is a ar y against all evils: 
doubt; with much more reason to: It is a most assured haven, never to be 
rave and fantastiquize, as I doe, must . feared, and often to be sought : All comes 
necessarily be to doubt: For, toenquire and to one period, whether man make an end of 
debate belongeth to a scholler, and to re-| himselfe, or whether he endure it; whether 
solve appertaines to a cathedrall master.‘ he run before his day, or whether he expect 
But know, my cathedrall, it is the authoritie it: whence soever it come, it is ever his 
of Gods divine will, that without any contra- owne, where ever the threed be broken, it is 
diction doth sway us, and hath her ranke! all there, it's the end of the web. The 
beyond these humane and vaine contesta-; voluntariest death is the fairest. Life de- 
tions. Philip being with an armed hand | endeth on the will of others, death on ours, 
entred the countrie of Peloponnesus, some | In nothing should we so much accommodate 
one told Damidas the Lacedemonians were | our selves to our humors as in that. Re- 
like to endure much if they sought not to, putation doth nothing concerne such an 
reobtaine his lost favour. ‘*Oh varlet as thou; enterprise, it is folly to have any respect 
art (answered he), And what can they suf-/ unto it. To live is to serve, if the libertie 
fer who have no feare at all of death?" to dve be wanting, The common course of 
Agis being demanded, how a man might | curing any infirmitie is ever directed at the 
do to live free, answered ; ‘ Despising and i charge of life: we have incisions made into 
contemning to die.’ These and a thousand | us, we are cauterized, we have limbes cut 
like propositions, which concurre in this and mangled, we are let bloud, we are dieted. 
urpose, do evidently inferre some thing | Goe we but one step further, we need no 
yond the patient expecting of death it| more physicke, we are perfectly whole. Why 
selfe, to be suffered in this life: witnesse | is not our jugular or throat-veine as much at 
the Lacedemonian child. taken by Antigo- | our command as the mediane? To extreme 
nus, and sold for a slave, who unged by his/sicknesses, extreme remedies. Servius the 
master to perform some abject service ;| Grammarian being troubled with tbe gowt, 
*"Phou shalt see (said be) whom thou hast | found no better meanes to be rid of it Bre 
bought, for it were a shame for me to/to apply poison to mortifie his legs. He 
serve, having libertic so neere at hand ;"" and | cared not whether they were Podagrees or 
therewithall threw himselfe headlong downe | no, so they were insensible. God giveth us 
from the top of the house, <Antipater, | sufficient privilege, when he placeth us in 
sharply threatning the Lacedemonians, to: such an estate, as life is worse than seared 
make them yeeld to a certaine request of! unto us. It is weaknesse to yeeld to evils, 
his; they answered, aan gaat menace : but folly to foster them. The Stoikes say 
us worse than death, we will rather die. / it is a convenient naturall life, for a wise 
And to Philip, who having written unto) man, to forgoe life, although he abound in 
them that he would hinder all their enter- (all happinesse, if he doe it opportunely : 
>‘ What? (say they) wilt thou also! And for a foole to prolong his life, albeit he 
hinder us from dying?" That is the reason | be mos: miserable, provided he be in most 
why some say that the wiseman liveth as! of things, which they say to be accord- 
long as he ought, and not so long as he can, | ing unto nature. As I offend not the lawes 
And that the favourablest gift nature hath : made against theeves when I cut mine owne 
bequeathed us, and which removeth all! purse, and carry away mine owne goods; 
meanes from us to complaine of our condi-/ nor of destroyers when I burne mine owne 
tion, is, that she hath left us the key of the wood; so am I nothing tied unto lawes 
fields. She hath appointed but one en-} made against murtherers, if I deprive my 
trance unto life, but many a thousand ways | selfe of mine owne life. Hegesias was wont 
out of it: Well may we want ground to live | to say, that even as the condition of life, so 
‘upon, but never ground to die in; as: should the qualitie of death depend on our 
Bojocalus answered the Romanes. Why election. And Diogenes meeting with the 
dost thou compilaine against this world? It; Philosopher Speusippus, long time affticted. 
doth not containe thee: If thou livest Mi , with the dropsie, and therefore carried in a 
‘paine and sorrow, thy base courage is the) -—— 
cause of it, To die there wanteth but will, | 1Sen. Thed. act i. $e... 
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litter, who cried out unto him, All haile, | Rebus rm adtersis facile est contemnere mortem, 
Diogenes: And to thee no health af all| #e7ttus idle fucit, gud wciser esse potest 
(replied Diogenes), that endurest to live in; "Tis easie in crosse chance death to despise 
so wretched an estate. ‘True it is, that a He that can wretched be, doth stroayer rise, 
while after, Speusippus, as overtired with sot is the part of cowardlinesse, and not of 
languishing a condition of life, compassed vertue, to seeke to squat it selfe in some 
his owne death, But this goeth not with- hollow lurking hole, or to hide her selfe 
out some contradiction: For many are of | under some massie tombe, thereby to shun 


opinion, that without the expresse com- ‘the strokes of fortune. She never forsakes 
mandment of him that hath placed us in) her course, nor leaves her way, what stormie 


this world, we may by no meanes forsake | 
the garrison of it, and that it is in the hands | 
of God only, who therein hath placed us, , 
not for our selves alone, but for his glory, 
and others service, when ever it shall please 
him to discharge us hence, and not for us to 
take leave : That we are not borne for our, 
selves, but for our Countrie: The Lawes | 
for their owne interest require an accompt | 
at our hands for our selves, and have a just | 
action of murther against us. [else as for- 
sakers of our owne charge, we are punished 
in the other world. 


Proxima detnde tenent mast! loca, gue sili | 
te theses 

dnsontes peperere manu, lucémgue perost 

Projecere antmas.> 


Next place they lamentable hold in hell, 


not well} 
And hating life did thence their soules expell. 


Whose hand their death caused causelesse, (but | 


There is more constancie in using the 
chaine that holds us than in breaking the 
Same; and more triall of stedfastnesse in 
Regulus than in (ato. It is indiscretion 
and impatience that hastneth our way. No 
accidents can force a man to turne his backe 
from lively vertue: She seeketh out evils 
and sorrowes as her nourishiment, The 
threats of fell tyrants, tortures and_tor- 
ments, executioners and torturers, doe ani- 
mate and quicken her. 


Duris nd ilex tonsa bipennibus 

Nigra feract frondis in Algido 

Per damna, per cades, ab tpsa 

Ducit apes antmumgue ferro3 
As holme-tree doth with hard axe lopt 
On bils with many holme-trees topt, 
From losse, from cuttings it doth feele, 
Courage and store rise cv'n from steele. 


And as the other saith, 


Neon ext ut putas virtus, pater, 
Timere viten, sed malis ingentibus 
Obstare, nec se vertere ac retro dared 
Sir, "tis not vertue, as you understand, 
To feare life, but grosse mischiefe to withstand, 
Not to retire, turne backe, at any haud. 


VVinc, Ain. 1. vi. 434. 
® Hor. 1 iv. Od. iv. 57. 
§ Sen, Shed. act i. se. 1, 


weather suever crosse her, 
St fractus tlabatur orbis, 
Linpavidam feriont ruine ® 
If the world broken should upon her fall, 
The ruines may her strike, but not appall, 


The avoyding of other inconveniences doth 
most commonly drive us into this, yea, some- 
times the shunning of death makes us to 
run into it. 


Hic, vogo, non furor est, ne moriare, mori ft 
® Madnesse is’t not, say I, 
To dye, lest you should dye ? 


As those who for feare of a break-necke 
downe-fall, doe headlong cast themselves 
into it. 
-menttos tn summa pericula wttstt 
Venturi timor tpse mali: forlussinens tlle est, 
ut promplus mctwenda pati, si cominus nstent, 
rt differrve potest * 
The very feare of ils to come, hath sent 
Many to mighty dangers: strongest they, 
Who fearfull dhings ( endure are ready beat 
If they confront them, yet can them delay, 





~— unsgue adco mortis formidine, cite 
Percipit Assmanos odium, ductsgue videndea, 
OFt sibd consciscant macrent pectore lethuam, 
Obliti fontem curarium hun esse timorem® 
So far by feare of death, the hate of life, 
And seeing light, doth men as men possess, 
They grieving kill themselves to end the strife, 
Forgetting, feare is spring of their distresse, 
Plato in his Lawes alots hin that hath de- 
prived his necrest and deerest friend of life 
(that is to say, himselfe) and abridged him 
of the destinies course, not constrained by 
any publike judgement, nor by any lewd and 
inevitable accident of fortune, nor by any 
intolerable shame or infamy, but through 
basenesse of minde, and weakenesse af a 
faint-fearful courage, to have a most igno- 
minious and ever-reproachfull buriall. And 
the opinion which disdaincth our life is 
ridiculous: For in ‘fine it is our being. 
[It is our all in all. Things that have a 
nobler and richer being may accuse ours: 
But it is against nature, we should despise, 
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| Cleomenes to kill himselfe, by reason of the 


‘them: And moreover we read of certaine 





and carelesly set our selves at naught: It is} can never faile me, and whereof a man 
a particular infirmitie, and which is not! should make no use, so long as there re- 
seene in any other creature, to hate and/|maineth but one inch of hope: That to 
disdaine himselfe. It is of like vanitie, that | live, is sometimes constancie and valour ; 
we desire to be other than we are. ‘The | That he wil] have his very death serve his 
fruit of such a desire doth not concerne us, | Countrie, and by it shew an act of honour 
forasmuch as it contradicteth and hindereth | and of vertue. Threicion then beleeved, 
it selfe in it s@ife. He that desireth to be! and killed himselfe. Cleomenes did after. 
made of aman an Angell, doth nothing for | wards as much, but not before he had tried 
himselfe: He should be nothing the better | and assayed the utmost power of fortune. 
by it: And being no more, who shall! All inconveniences are not so much worth 
rejoyce or conceive any giladnesse of this} that a man should dye to eschue them. 
change or amendment for him ? Moreover, there being so many sudden 
Debet enim miseré cui forte agregue futurum est, | changes and violent alterations in humane 
Tpse guoy ne esse tn eo (sm fempore, cane wutle things, it 1S hard to judge in what state or 

possit point we are justly at the end of our hope: 





Accidere. “ ‘ ; 
For he, who shall perchance prove miserable, Sherat ef in seva victus gladiator arena, 
And speed but ill, should then himselfe be able Sut licet infeste pollice turba minax. 


To be himselfe, when ils may chance unstable. The Fencer hopes, though downe in lists he lye, 


The security, indolencie, impassibility, and a teeter a hand sheents be mune 
privation of this lifes evils, which we pur- 
chase at the price of death, bring us no 
commoditie at all, In vaine doth he avoid 
warre that cannot enjoy peace ; and boot- 
lesse doth he shun paine that hath no} rather have that in minde; that fortune can 
meanes to feele rest. Amongst those of the} do all things for him that is living, than 
first opinion, great questioning hath beene | this; that fortune hath no power at all over 
to know what oceasions are sufficiently just | him who knoweth how todve? [fosephus is 
and lawfull to make a man undertake the | seene engaged in so apparent-approaching 
killing of himselfe, they call that edAeyor | danger, with a whole nation against him, 
skaywyyr.t a reasonable orderly out-let. For, | that according to humane reason there was 
although they say a man must often dye | no way for him to escape; notwithstandin: 
for slight causes, since these that keepe us| being (as he saith) counselled by a friend o 
alive are not very strong; yet is some | his, at that instant, to kill himselfe, it fell 
measure required in them. There are cer- | out well for him to opinionate himselfe yet 
taine fantasticall and braine-sicke humors, (in hope: for fortune, beyond all mans dis- 
which have not only provoked particular | course, did so turne and change that accident, 
men, but whole Nations to defeat themselves. | that without any inconvenience at all, he 
I have heretofore aleaged some examples of | saw himselfe delivered: whereas on the 
contrarie Brutus and Cassius, by reason of 
the down-fall and rashnesse, wherewith be- 
fore due time and occasion they killed them- 
selves ; did utterly lose the reliques of the 
Roman libertie, whereof they were pro- 
tectors The Lord of Anguien inthe battell 
of Serisolles, as one desperate of the com. 
bats successé, which on his side went to 
wracke, attempted twice to run himselfe 
thorow the throat with his rapier, and thought 
by precipitation to bereave himselfe of the 
enjoying of so notable a victorie. I have 
seene a hundred Hares save themselves even 
in the Grey-hounds jawes : di:gauis carntfice 
suo ee fuit:\ ‘*Some man hath out- 
lived his Hang-man.” 


Afulta dies variusgue labor wmutabilis ert 
Retinulit in melins, muitos alferna revisent 
Lusit, ef in solide rursus fortuna locavit® 





All things, saith an ancient proverb, may 
aman hope for so long as he liveth : yea, 
but answereth Seneca, wherefore shall I 





Milesian virgins, who upon a furious con- 
spiracie hanged themselves oneafter another, 
untill such thme as the Magistrate provided 
for it, appointing that such as should be 
found so hanged, should with their owne 
halters be dragged naked thorow the streets 
of the cite. When Threicion perswadeth 


bad and desperate estate his affaires stood 
in, and having escaped a more honourable 
death in the battell which he had lately lost, 
moveth him to accept of this other, which is 
second to him in honour, and give the Con- 
queror no leisure to make him endure, either 
another death, or else a shamefull life 
Cleomenes, with a Lacedemonian and Stoike 
courage, tefuseth this counsell as base and 
effeminate : It is a receipt (saith he) which 
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Time, and of turning age the divers straine, 

Hath much to better brought, fortunes turh‘d 
traine 

Hath many mock’t, and set them fast againe. 


Plinie saith there are but three sorts of 
sicknesses, which to avoid, a man may have 
some colour of reason to kill himselfe. The 
sharpest of all is the stone in the bladder, 
when the urine is there stopped. Seneca, 
these onely, which for long time disturbe 
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to put it into the hands of such as three or 
foure dayes after should come and seck it, 
was even to dispatch another man's busi- 
nesse, and that it was no other than for one 
to serve his enemies to preserve his bloud 
therewith to make food. We read in the 
Bible that Nicanor, the persecutor of Gods 
law, having sent his satellites to apprehend 
the good old man Rasias for the honour of 
his vertue, surnamed the father of the 


and distract the offices of the minde. To lIewes; when that good man saw no other 
avoid a worse death, some are of opinion, a means lett him, his gate being burned, and 
man should take it at his owne pleasure. his enemies ready to lay hold on him, chose 
Democritus, chiefe of the A®tolians, being rather than to fall into the hands of such 
Jed captive to Rome, found meanes to escape | villaines and be so basely abused against 
by night ; but being t giaeie by his keepers, ‘the honour of his place, to dye nobly, and 
rather than he would be taken againe, ran so smote himselfe with his owne sword; 
himselfe thorow with his sword. Antinols but by reason of his haste, having not 
and Theodotus, their Citie of Epirus being | tnoroughly slaine himselfe, he ran to throw 
by the Romans reduced unto greatextremitie, | himselfe downe from an high wall, amongst 
concluded, and perswaded all the people to; the throng of people, which making him 
kill themselves, But the counsell, rather to| rgome, he fell right upon his head. All 
yeeld, having prevailed, they went to seeke | which notwithstanding, perceiving life to 
their owne death, and rushed amidst the! remaine in him, he tooke heart againe ; and 
thickest of their enemies, with an intention | getting up on his fect, all goared with 
rather to strike than to ward themselves. bloud and loaden with strokes, making 

The Wand of Gosa, being some yeares way through the prease, came toa cragpry 
since surprised and over-run by the Turkes, and downe-steepy rocke, where, unable to 
a certaine Sicilian therein dwelling, having | go any further, by one of his wounds with 
two faire daughters iis to be married,| both his hands pulled out his guts, and 
killed them both with his owne hands, |tearing and breaking them, cast. them 
together with their mother, that came in to amongst such as pursued him, calling and 
help them. That done, running out into attesting the vengeance of God to light 
the streets, with a crossebow in one hand upon them. Of all violences committed 
and a caliver in the other, at two shoots against conscience, the most in mine opinion 
slew the two first Turks that came next to. to be avoided is that which is offered against 
his gates, ther resolutely drawing his sword, | the chastitie of women, forasmuch as th re 
ran furiously among them, by whom he was | js naturally some corporal! pleasure commixt 
suddenly hewen in peeces ; “Thus did he save with it, and therefore the dissent cannot 
himselfe from slavish bondage, The first | fully enough be joyned thereunto; and it 





delivered his owne from it. ‘The Jewish | seemeth that force is in some sort inter 
women, after they had caused their children | mixed with some will. The ecclesiastical 
to be circumcised, to avoid the crueltie of | storie hath in especiall reverence sundry 
Antiochus, did headlong pies vee them- ‘such examples of devout persons who 
selves and them unto death. I have heard _ called for death to warrant them from the 
it credibly reported that a gentleman of | outrages which some tyrants prepared 
good qualitie being prisoner in one of against their religion and consciences, 
our gaols, his parents advertized that he! Pelagia and Sophronia, both canonised, 
should assuredly be condemned, to avoid ; the first, together with her mother and 
the infamie of so reproachfull a death, ! sisters, to escape the outragious rapes of 
appointed a priest to tell him that the best! some souldiers, threw her selfe into a 
remedy for his deliverie was to recommend | river; the other, to shun the force of 
himselfe to such a saint, with such and | Maxentius, the Emperour, slew her selfe. 
such a vow, and to continue eight dayes! It shall peradventure redound to our 
without taking any sustenance, what faint-/ honour in future ages, that a wise author 
nesse or weaknesse soever he should feele ‘of these dayes, and namely a Parisian, 
in himselfe. He believed them, and so} doth labour to perswade the ladies of our 
without thinking on it, was delivered out! times rather to hazard upon any resolution 
of life and danger. Scribonia perswading! than to embrace so horrible a counsell of 
Libo, her nephew, to kill himselfe, rather! such desperation. I am sorie that to put 
than to await the stroke of justice, told | amongst his discourses he knew not the 
dim that for a man to preserve his own life, go eavine To lanuente af ai wraman af 
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Tholouse, who had passed through the palace into the street, and by certaine steps 
hands of some souldiers: ‘God be ascended the scaffold, in one of the corners 
genie said she, ‘‘that once in my life whereof was a pile of aromaticall wood 

have had my belly full without sinne.” | set afire. All the people of the citie were 
Verily these cruelties are not worthy of | flocked together to see what the meaning of 
the French curtesie. And God be thanked, | such unaccustomed preparation might tend 
since this good advertisement, our ayre is | unto. Ninachetuen, with an undanted, bold, 
infinitely purged of them. Let it suffice | yet seeming discontented countenance, de- 
that in doing it they say no, and take it, | clared the manifold obligations which the 
following the rule of Marot. ‘The historie | Portugal nation was endebted unto him for, 
is very full of such, who a thousand ways’ expostulated how faithfully and truly he had 
have changed a lingering, toylsome life} dealt in his charge; that having so often 
with death, Lucius Aruntius killed him-/ witnessed, armed at all assayes for others, 
self, as he said, to avoid what was past; that his honour was much dearer unto him 
rand eschue what was to come. Granius; than life, he was not to forsake the care of 
Sylvanus and Statius Proximus, after they | it for himselfe ; that fortune refusing him 
had beene pardoned by Nero, killed them-; all means to oppose himselfe against the 
selves, either because they scorned to live injurie intended against him, his courage at 
by the favour of so wicked a man, or’ the least willed him to remove the feeling 
because they would not another time be in thereof, and not become a laughing stocke 
danger of a second pardon, seeing his so unto the people, and a triumph to men of 
easie-yielding unto suspicions and accusa- lesse worth than himselfe, which words, as 
tions against honest men. Spargapises, | he was speaking, he cast himselfe into the 
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sonne unto Queene Tomiris, prisoner by: 
the law of warre unto Cyrus, employed the | 
first favour that Cyrus did him, by setting | 
him free, to kill himselfe, as he who never | 
pretended to reap other fruit by his liberty, 
than to revenge the infamie of his taking 
upon himselfe. Boges, a Governor for King 
Sean in the country of Ionia, being be- 
sieged by the Athenians army, under the 
conduct of Cymon, refused the composition 
to returne safely, together with his goods 
and treasure, into Asia, as one impatient to | 
survive the loss of what bis master had_ 
given him in charge; and after he had 
stoutly, and even to the last extremity, 
defended the towne, having no manner of 
wietuals left him; first he cast all the gold 
and treasure, with whatsoever he imagined 
the enemy might reap any cammodite by, 
into the river Strimon. ‘Then having caused | 
a great pile of wood to be set on fire, and | 
made all women, children, concubines and | 
servants to be stripped and throwne into 
the flames, afterward ran in himselfe, 
where all were burned. Ninachetuen, a 
lord in the East Indies, having had an 
inkling of the King of Portugales viceroys 
deliberation to dispossesse him, without 
Any apparent cause of the charge he had in 
Malaca, for to give it unto the King of 
Campar, of himselfe took this resolution : 
First, he caused an high scaffold to be 
set up, somewhat longer than broad, under- 
propped with pillars, all gorgeously hanged 
with rich ta 


fire. 

Sextilia, the wife of Scaurus, and Praxea, 
wife unto Labeo, to encourage their hus- 
bands to avoid the dangers which pressed 
them, wherein they had no share (but in 
regard of the interest of their conjugal 
affection), voluntarily engaged their life, in 
this extreme necessitie, to serve them as an 
example to imitate and company to regard. 
What they performed for their husbands, 
Cocceiws Nerva acted for his countrie, and 
though lesse profitable, yet equall in true 
love, That famousinterpreter of the lawes, 
abounding in riches, in reputation, in credit, 
and flourishing in health about the Em- 
perour, had no other cause to rid himselfe 
of life but the compassion of the miserable 
estate, wherein he saw the Romane common- 
wealth. 

Nothing can be added unto the dainti- 
nesse of the wifes death of Fulvius who was so 
inward with Augustus. Augustus perceiving 
he had blabbed a certaine secret of import- 
ance, which he’on trust had revealed unto 
him, one mvrning comming to visit him, he 
seemed to frowne upon him for it; where- 
upon as guilty, he returneth home as one 
full of despaire, and in piteous sort told his 
wife that sithence he was falne into such a 
mischiefe, he was resolved to kill himselfe ; 
shee, as one no whit dismaied, replied unto 
him: ‘(Thou shalt doe but right, since 
having so often experienced the inconti- 


-nence of my tongue, thou hast not learnt 
trie, strewed with flowers and | to beware of it, yet give me leave to kill 


adomed with precious perfumes, Then, hav-| my selfe first,” and without more adoe ran _ 
ing He on a sumptuous long robe of cloth of | her selfe thorow with a sword. — 
* + 


richly beset with store of precious ones | 


inestimable worth, he came out of the ' 


VibinsVirius despairing of his cities safétie, 
besieged by the Romans, and mistrusting. 
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their mercie, in their Senates last consulta- | of my fellow citizens, let us borrow the 
tion, after many remonstrances employed to. vengeance of this hateful life from vertue: “ 
that end, concluded that the best and fairest) And drawing a blade he had hidden under 
way was to escape fortune by their owne | his garments, therewith ran himselfe thorow, 
hands. The very enemies should have | and falling on his face, died at the Consuls 
them in more honour, and Hanniball/ feet. Alexander besieged a Citie in India, 
might perceive what faithfull friends he | the inhabitants whereof, perceiving them- 
had forsaken. Enviting those that should ‘selves brought to a very narrow pinch, 
allow of his advice to come and take a resolved obstinately to deprive him of the 
See supper, which was prepared in his: pleasure he might get of his victorie, and 

ouse, where, after great cheere, they ‘together with their Citie, in despite of his 
should drinke together whatsoever should - humanitie, set both the Towne and them- 
be presented unto him ; a drinke that shall selves on a hght fire, and so were all con- 
duliver our bodies from torments, free our) sumed. A new kinde of warring, where the 


mindes from injuries, and release our eyes 
and eares from seeing and hearing so many 
horrible mischiefes, which the conquered 
must endure at the hands of most cruell 
and offended conquerors. 
he, ‘taken order that men fit for that 


“TD have,” quoth | 


: enemies did all they could, and sought to 
“save them, they to loose themselves, and to 
be assured of their death, did all a man can 
| possibly effect to warrant his life. 

Astapa, a Citie in Spaine, being very 
i weake of wals and other defences, to with- 


purpose shall be ready, when we shafl be | stand the Romanes that besieged it; the 
expired, to cast us into a great burning pile | inhabitants drew all their riches and wealth 
of wood.” Diverse approved of his high ; into the market-place, whereof having made 
resolution, but few did imitate the same, aheap, and on the top of it placed their wives 
Seven and twentie Senators followed him, | and children, and encompassed and covered 
who after they had attempted to stifle so; the same with drie brush wood that it might 
irkesome and suppress so terror-moving a: burne the easier, and having 21 sage fty 
thought, with quaffing and swilling of: lusty young men of theirs for the perform- 
wine, they ended their repast by this ance of their resolution, made a sally, where 


deadly messe: and enter-bracing one an- 
other, after they had in common deplored 
and bewailed their countries misfortunes, 
some went home to their owne houses, 
othersome stayed there, to be entombed with 
Vibius in his owne fire, whose death was so 
long and lingering, forsomuch as the vapor 
of the wine having possessed their veines, 
and slowed the effect and operation of the 
poyson, that some lived an hour after they 

ad seen their enemies enter Capua, which 
they caried the next day after, and incurred 
the miseries and saw the calamities which 
atso high a rate they had sought to eschue, 

Taurea Iubellius, another citizen there, 


i following their determined vow, seeing they 
, could not vanquish, suffered themselves to 
be slaine every mothers childe. The fifty, 
i after they had massacred every living soule 
> remaining in the Citie, and set fire to the 
i heap, joyfully leaped there-into, ending 
(their generous liberty in’ a state rather 
iinsensible than dolorous and reproachfull ; 
jshewing their enemies that, if fortune had 
. beene so pleased, they should as well have 
| had the courage to bereave them of the 
( victory as they had to yeeld it them both 
vaine and hideous, yea, and mortall to those 
who allured bY the glittering of the gold that 
moulten ran from out the flame, thicke and 


Satire 





the Consull Fulvius returning from that! threefold approching greedily unto it, were 
shameful slaughter which he had committed | therein smothered and burned, the formost 
of 225 Senators, called him churlishly by his | being unable to give back, by reason of the 
name, and having arrested him; ‘’Com-; throng that followed them. 

mand,'’ quoth he unto him, ‘‘ that I also be} The Abideans, pressed by Philip, resolved 
massacred after so many others, that so thou | upon the very same, but being prevented, the 
maiest brag to have murthered a much more | King whose heart abhorred to sce the fond- 
valiant man than ever thou wast."" Fulviys, ; rash precipitation of such an execution 
as one enraged, disdairing him ; forasmuch | (having first seized upon and saved the 
as he had newly received letters from Rome ; treasure and moveables, which they had 
contrarie to the inhumanitie of hisexecution, ; diversly condemned to the flames and utter 
which inhibited him to proceed any further; ; spoyle) retiring all the Souldiers, granted 
Iubellius, continuing his speech, said ;| them the full space of three dayes to make 


‘“Sithence my Countrie is taken, my friends” 
butchered, and having with mine owne 
hands slaine my wife and children, as the 
opely meane to free them from the desola- 
tion of this ruine, I may not dye the death 


themselves away, that so they might doe it 
with more order and leasure; which three 
dayes they replenished with bloud and 
murther beyond all hostile cruelty: And 
whith is strange, there was no one persom 
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saved that had power upon himselfe. There | prepared and compounded with hefhlocke, 
are infinite examples of such-like popular ; at the Cities charge, for such as would upon 
conclusions, which seeme more violent by | any occasion shorten their daies, having 
how much more the effect of them is more | first approved the reasons of their enterprise 
universall. They are lesse than when severall. ' unto the six hundred Elders of the Towne, 
What discourse would not doe in each one, which was their Senate: For otherwise it 
it doth in all: The vehemence of societie was unlawfull for any body, except by the 
ravishing Boker judgements. Such as | Magistrates permission,and for very lawfully- 
were condemned to dye in the time of, urgent occasions, to lay violent hands upon 
Tiberius, and delaid their execution any | himselfe. The very same law was likewise 
while, lost their goods, and could not be used in other places. Sextus Pompeius, 
buried ; but such as prevented the same, in going into Asia, passed thorow the Iland of 
killing themselves, were solemnly enterred, Cea, belonging to Negropont; it fortuned 
and might at their pleasure bequeath such  whilest he abode there (as one reporteth that 
goods as they had to whom they list. But! was in his companie) that a woman of great 
a man doth also sometimes desire death, in| authority, having first yeelded an accompt 
hope of a greater good. ‘(I desire," saith | unto her Citizens, and shewed good reasons 
Saint Paul, ‘‘ to be out of this world, that I why she was resolved to end her life, 
may be with Jesus Christ : and who shal | earnestly entreated Pompey to be an assist- 
release me out of these bonds ?” Cleombrotus ‘ant at her death, that so it might be 
Ambraciota, having read Platoes Phaedon, {esteemed more honourable, which he 
was so possessed with a desire and longing ‘assented unto; and having long time in 
for an after-life, that without other occasiop | vaine sought, by vertue of his eloquence 
or more adore, he went and headlong cast | (wherein he was exceeding ready) and force 
himselfe into the sea. Whereby it appeareth | of perswasion, to alter her intent and remove 
how improperly we call this voluntarie dis- | her from her purpose, in the end yeelded to 
solution despaire ; unto which the violence of | her request. She had lived foure score and 
hope doth often transport us, and as often a! ten yeares in a most happy estate of minde 
peacefull and setled inclination of judgement. | and body, but then lying on her bed, better 

laques du Castell, Bishop of Soissons, | adorned than before she was aecustomed to 
in the voyage which Saint Lewes under- ; have it, and leaning on her elbow, thus she 
tooke beyond the seas, seeing the King and bespake: '‘ The Gods, O Sextus Pompeius, 
all bis army ready to returne into France, and rather those | forgoe than those 1 goe 
and leave the affaires of Religion imperfect, unto, reward and appay thee, for that thou 
resolved with himselfe rather to goe to‘ hast vouchsafed to be both a counsellor of 
heaven; And having bidden his friends | my life and a witnesse of my death. As for 
farewell, in the open view ofall men, rushed my part, having hitherto ever tasted the 
alone into the enemies troops, of whom he favourable visage of fortune, for feare the 
was forthwith hewen in pieces. In a cer- desire of living overlong should make me 
taine kingdome of these late-discovered taste of her frownes, with an happy and 
Tndies, upon the day of a solemne proces- successefull end I will now depart, and 
sion, in which the Idols they adore are i set free the remainder of my soule, leaving 
publikely carried up and downe upon aj behind me two daughters of mine, with a 
chariot of exceeding greatnesse: besides} legion of grand-children und nephewes.” 
that, there are many seene to cut and slice} That done, having preached unto and ex- 
great mammocks of their quicke flesh to} horted all her people and kinsfolks to an 
offer the said idols ; there are numbers of | unitie and peace, and divided her goods 
others seene who, prostrating themselves! amongst ‘hem, and recommended her 
alongst upon the ground, endure very; household Gods unto her eldest daughter, 
patiently to be mouldred and crushed to: with an assuredly-staide hand she tooke the 
death under the chariots wheels, thinking | cup wherein the poyson was, and having 
thereby to purchase after their death a made her vowes unto Mercurie, and prayers: 
veneration of bolinesse, of which they arejto conduct her unto some happy piace in 
not defrauded. The death of this Bishop, the other world, roundly swallowed that 
anned as we have said, argueth more; mortall potion ; which done, she intertained 
generositie and jesse sense : the beat of the the companie with the progresse of bet 
combat ammusing one part of it. Some! behaviour, and as the parts of her body 
common-wealths there are that have gone were one after another possessed with the 
about to sway the justice and direct the | cold operation of that venom : untill such 
opportunitie of voluntarie deaths, In our/ time as shee said shee felt it worke at the 
Citie of Marseille they were wont in former! beart and in her entrals, shee called her 
ages ever to keepe some poison in stere, | daughter to doe ber the last office and close: 
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her eyes. Plinie reporteth of a certaine notwithstanding his stile is more close and 
Hiperborean nation, wherein, by reason of neerer it selfe when jt is not laboured and 
the milde temperature of the aire, the inhabi- wrested, and that it glideth smoothly at his 
tants thereof commonly never dye, but when pleasure. I was even now reading of that 
they please to make themselves away, and! place where Plutarke speaketh of himseif, 
that being weary and tired with living, they | that Rusticus being present at a declamation 
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are accustomed at the end of a long-long | 
age, having first made merry and goat 
cheare with their friends, from the top of an 
high-steepy rocke appointed for that pur- 
pose, to cast themselves headlong into the 
sea. Grieving-smart, and a worse death 
seeme to me the most excusable incitations, 


CHAPTER IV. 
To-morrow ts a New Day. 


DO with some reason, as me seemeth, 
give pricke and praise unto laques 
Amiot above all our French writers, 
not only for his natural purity, and 


of his in Rome, received a packet fram the 
Emperour, which he temporized to open 
untill he had made an end: wherein (saith 
he) all the assistants did singularly commend 
the gravitie of the man. Verily, being on 
the instance of curiasitie and on the greed 

and insatiate passion of newes, which wit 

such indiscreet impatience and impatient 
indiscretion, induceth us to neglect all 
things for to entertaine a new-come guest, 
and forget all respect and countenance 
whersoever we be, suddenly to break up 
such letters as are brought us; he had 
reason to commend the gravitie of Rusticus ; 
to which he might also have added the 
commendation of his civilitie and curtesie, 
for that he would not interrupt the course 
8f his declamation: But 1 make a question 
whether he might be commended for his 


pure elegancie of the tongue, wherin he | wisdome : for receiving unexpected letters, 
excelleth all others, nor for his inde- ; and especially from an Emperour, it might 
fatigable constancie of so long and toyle- | very well have fortuned that this deferring 
some a labour, nor for the unsearchable to read them might have caused some 
depth of his knowledge, having so suc-; notable inconvenience. Recklesness is the 
cessfully-happy been able to explaine an | vice contrarie unto curiosity, towards which 
Author so close and thorny, and unfold a) I am naturally inclined, and wherein | have 
writer so mysterious and entangled (for, | seen many men so extremely plunged, that 
let any man tell me what he list, I have; three or foure days after the receiving of 
no skill of the Greeke, but I see thorowout ; letters which have been sent them, they 


al his translation a sense so closely-joynted, ;| have been found in their pockets yet un- 


and so 


assuredly understood and inned the very 


‘ 


ry epee and the true conceit of the | 
Author, or having through a long and con-; my hands. 


tinuall conversion, lively planted in his 
minde a general! Idea of that of Plutarke, 
he hath at least lent him nothing that doth 
belye him, or mis-seeme him) but above 
all, I kon him thanks that he hath had the 
hap to chuse, and knowledge to cull-out so 
worthy a worke, and a booke so fit to the 


ae Aaah Be that either he hath | 


opened. I never opened any, not only of 
such as had beene committed to my keep- 
ing, but of such as by any fortune came to 
And [| make a_ conscience 
Standing neare some great person if mine 
eyes chance unawares to stcale some know- 
ledge of any letters of importance that he 
readeth. Never was man lesse inquisitive, 
or pryed lesse into other mens affaires than 
J. nour fathers time the Lord of Boutieres 
was like to have lost Turin, forsomuch as 


purpose, therewith to make so unvaluable | being one night at og aee in very good 


a present unto his Countrie. 


ade 


both speak and write: Even Ladies are: 
therewith able to contront Masters of arts; | 
It wourbreviarie. If so good aman chance 
to live, | bequeath Xenophon unto him, to 
doe as much, It is an easier peece of 
worke, and so much the more agreeing 
with his age. Moreover, I wot not how me 
seemeth, although he roundly and clearly 
disintangle himself from hard passages, that 


We that are} 
in the number of the ignorant had beene | 
u confounded, had not his booke | 

us from out the dust of ignorance ;/ plotted against that Citie where he com- 
God-a-mercy his endevours we dare not} manded. And Plutarke bimselfe has taught 


company he deferred the reading of an 
advertisement which was delivered him of 
the treasons that were practised and com- 


me that Llulius Cassar had escaped death, 
if going to the Senate-house that day 
wherein he was murdered by the con- 
spirators he had read a memorial which 
was presented unto him. Who likewise 

rteth the storie of Archias, the Tyrant 
of Thebes, how the night fore-going the 
execution of the enterprize that Pelopidas 
had, complottied to kill him, thereby to set 
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his Countrie at libertie: another Archias of | tell my name, and haply doe worse. As 
Athens writ him a letter wherein he particu- | other times before it had befaine me; for, 
larly related unto him all that was conspired | by such a chance, or rather mistaking, | 
od complotted against him ; which letter | fortuned once to lose all my men and horses. 
being delivered him whilst he sate at supper, | and hardly escaped myself: and amongst 
he deferred the opening of it, pronouncing | other my losses and servants that were 
this by-word: ‘‘ To morrow is a new day, ‘| slaine, the thing that most grieved me was 
which afterward was turned to a Proverb in | the untimely and miserable death of a young 
Greece, A wise man may, in mine opinion, Italian Gentlemen whom I kept as my Page, 
for the interest of others, as not unmannerly | and very carefully brought up, with whom 
to breake companie, like unto Rusticus, or dyed as forward, as budding and as hopefull 
not to discontinue some other affaire of | a youth as ever] saw. But this man seemed 
importance, remit and defer to understand | so fearfully dismaid, and at every encounter 
such newes as are brought him ; but for his | of horserman and passage by, or thorew 
own bier interest or particular pleasure, ‘any Towne that held for the King, 1 ob- 


namely, if he be a man having publike ; served him to be so strangely distracted that 
charge, if he regard his dinner so much in the end I perceived and guessed they 
He a ve not breake it off, or a sleepe - were but guilty alarums that his conscience 
that he will not interrupt it: to doe if, isi gave him. It seemed unto this seely man 
inexcusable, And in former ages was the | that all might apparently, both through his 
steetrenet te i oo ples unde an ered te eine dices are and by 
x¢ Most honourable at the table, because it . the crosses he wore upon his upper garments, 
was more free and more accessible for such | read the secret intentions of his faint heart. 
might casually come in, to entertaine hin | Of such vailous-worki “ower is 7 
that rea te there placed. Witnesse, sae af ane ae Laake ieee 
that though they were sitting at the board, ' us to bewray, to accuse, and to combat our 
they neither omitted nor gave over the selves; and for want of other evidences 
managing of other affaires and following | she produceth our selves against our selves. 
of other accidents, But when all is said, it) Qceudtum guations anime 
ig very hard, chiefely in humane actions, to | 
prescribe so exact rules by discourse of! 
reason, that fortune doe not sway, and 
keepe her rieht in them, 


tortore flagellum. 
Their minde, the tormentor of sinne, 
Shaking an unseene whip within. 

The storie of Bessus the Paonian is so 
common, that even children have it in their 
mouths, who being found fault withall, that 
in mirth he kad beaten downe a nest of 
young Sparrowes and then killed them, 
answered, he had great on to doe it; 

7 forsomuch as those young birds ceased not 
CHAPTER V. falsly to accuse him to have murthered his 
father, which parricide was never suspected 
to have beene committed by him, and 
untill that day had layen secret; but the 


Y brother the Lord of Brousse and | reyengefull furies of the conscience made 
myself, during the time of our 


bill Warves, (travelling one Gay to- ,the same partie to reveale it, that by all 


gether, we fortuned to meet upon the way . Tight was to do penance for so hatefull and 


. sentle pie ay , unnaturalla murther. Hesiodus correcteth 
with a vate miki fae ce Gs ca cakes ithe saying of Plato, that punishment doth 
Peles ing ede de : bg = ein common’ succeed the pul and ead 
himselfe otherwise, 1 knew it not. And | za sah esa ee ne a pei as ne 
the worst of these tumultnous intestine ‘Mapes A) Comme BL Ce instant an pt oie 


: , , with sinne it selfe, and they are as twinnes 
broyles is, that the cards are soshuffed (your porne at one birth together, *' Whosoever 
enemie being neither by language nor by | expects punishment suffereth the same, and 
fashion, nor by any other apparent marke whosoever deserveth it, he doth expect it, 
distinguished from you ; nay, which is more, | Impietie doth invent, and iniquilie doth 
brought up under the same lawes and’ frame torments against itselfe,”— 


customes, and breathing the same ayre) | ee : ; 
that it is a very hard ae er to avoid si Malus consitinm consultor? pesstmsm,-—* 
fusion and shun disorder. Which con- j Bad counsell is worst for the counsellor that 
sideration made me not a little fearefuli' Byes te commecll— | 
to meet with our troopes, especially where | 

1 


OF Conscience. 





oes einem 





1 Juven. Sat. xiii. 195. 


1 was not knowne, lest | should be urged to 3 Exas, Céul. i, cont. u, ad. 14. 
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even as the Waspe stingeth and offendeth | judge of all the world.” ‘The same man, 
others, but herselfe much more; for, in| another time, being vehemently urged by a 
hurting others, she loseth her force and sting Tribune of the people, who charged him 





for ever. with sundry imputations, in liew of pleading 
itiagian Gi Dalecré pouunta or excusing his cause, Rave him this sudden 
hey while they otliers ative and short answer: ‘' Let us goe (quoth be), 
% FJ) q errs se * > ' 
Death to themselves do bring. * my good Citizens; let us forthwith goe 


y oy to give hartie thanks unto the Gods 
The Cantharides have some part in them, | for the victorie, which even upon such a day 


which by a contrarietie of nature serveth as! as this is they gave me against the Cartha- 
an antidot or counterpoison against their) ginians."” And therewith advancing bimselfe 
poison : so likewise, as one taketh pleasure | (9 march before the people, all the assembly, 
in vice, there is a certaine contrarie di> {and even iisaceuses Winisele Vid undelayedly 
spears engendred in the conscience, which | follow him towards the Temple. After that, 
y sundry irksome and painfull imaginations, | Petilius having beene animated and stirred 
lexeth and tormenteth us, both waking up by Cato to solicite and demand a strict 
and usleepe. iaccompt of him, of the money he had 
Onis ae ibe sp seins etomidate. managed, and which was committed to. his 
ut morbo delirantes protraxe ferantny, trust whilest he was in the Province of 
Et celata din in medium peccatn dedisse® ae vanae Scipio, being come int : si eat bg 
Many in dreames oft speaking, or unhealed, = | MOUSE O urpose to answer for himseilte, 
In eckneste raving have ihaumelves revealed, toulling aut the booke of his accompts from 
And brought to light their sinnes long time | | under his gowne, toldthem allthat that booke 
concealed, contained truly both the receipt and laying 
; pear pihey sete he saw himselfe seh thereof; fale th da nape o ‘ad 
rst flead by the Scythians, and then boyled ; (ne same unto a Clarke to register i, he 
in a pot, pe that hee Gane. Heart paaeaared refused to doe it, saying he would not doe 
saying : ‘‘ lL only have caused this mischiefe to himselfe that wrong or indignitic ; and there- 
light upon ee pica vias ican to rpgreaary Le ae pales i presence of oe 
that no lurking hole can shroud the wicked, | (ie Senate, tore the booke In peeces, 
for they can ies assure themselves to be | cannot apprehend or beleeve that a guiltie- 
sufficiently hidden, sithence conscience is | cauterized conscience could possibly dis- 
ever ready to disclose them to themselves. isemble or counterfet such an undismayed 
pra ee liaeene a assurance:  Ifis heart was naturally too 
Vadis Wl) dias ecee® great, and enured to overhigh fortune (saith 
This ix the frst revenge, no guilty mind Titus Livius} to know how to be a criminall 
Is quitted, though it selfe be judge assign'd. offender, and stoopingly to yceld himselfe to 
; ; i the basencsse to defend his innocencie, 
Which as it doth fill us with feare and | ‘Torture and racking are dangerous inven- 
doubt, so doth it store us with assurance | tions, and seeme rather to be trials of 
and trust. And I may boldly say that 1} patience than Essayes of truth. And both 
have waded thor ow many dangerous hazards | he that can, and he that cannot endure them, 
with a more untired pace, only in con-! conceale the truth. For wherefore shall 


sideration of the secret knowledge [ had of: paine or smart rather compell me to con- 


mine owne will, and innocencie of my _ fesse that which is so indeed, than force me 
desseignes. {to tell that which isnot? And contrariwise, 
Conscia mens ut cuigue suacst, ita concipit intra if he who hath not done that whereof he ts 

Pectora pro facto spemgue metumgue suo.4 accused, is sufficiently patient to endure 

As each mans minde is guilue, so doth he those torments, why shall not he be able to 

Inhe breed hope and feare, as his deeds be. tulerate them who hath done it, and is 

Of examples there are thousands: It) guilty indeed; 50 deare and worthy a reward 
shall suffice us to alleage three only, and i as li A being proposed unto him ? ; { am of 
all of one man. Scipio being one day | opinion that the ground of his invention 
accused before the Romane people of an/|proceedeth from the consideration of the 
tirgent and capitall accusation, in stead of | power and facultie of the conscience. For, 
excusing himselfe, or flattering the Judges ; | to the guilty, it seemeth to give a kinde of 
turning to them, he said: ‘It will well be- | furtherance to the torture, to make hint con- 
seeme you to undertake to judge of his head, } fesse bis fault, and weakneth and dismayeth 
by whose meanes you have authoritie to) him: and on the other part, it encourageth 
cree one none aNd strengthneth the innocent against tor- 
® Virc. Grovg. Liv 238. * Luce. |. v. 1158. ‘twe. To say truth, it is a meane full of 
$ Juven, Saf, xiji. 2 * Ovip, Fast |i. 487. uncertainty and danger. What would not 
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aman say, nay, what not doe, to avoid so 
grievous paines and shun such torments ? 


Etiam ianocentes cogit mentirs dolor) 


Torment to lye sometimes will drive, 
Ev'n the most innocent alive. 


Whence it followeth that he whom the 
Judge hath tortured, because he shall not 
dye an innocent, he shall bring him to his 
death, both innocent and tortured. Many 
thousands have thereby charged their heads 
with false confessions. Amongst which I 
may well place Phylotas, considering the 
circumstances of the endictment that Alex- 
ander framed against him, and the progresse 
of his torture. But so it is, that (as men 
say) it is the least evill humane weaknesse 
could invent; though, in my conceit, very 
inhumanely, and there withall most unpro- 
fitably. any Nations lesse barbarous in 
that than the Griecian or the Romane, who 
terme them so, judge ita horrible and cruell 
thing to racke and torment a man for a 
fault whereof you are yet in doubt. Is your 
ignorance long of him? What can he doe 
withall? Are not you unjust, who because 
you will not put him to death without some 
cause, you doe worse than kill blm? And 
that i¢ is so, consider but how often he 
rather chuseth to dye gulltlesse, than passe 


by i pda tih ate much more painfull i yell + othersome have 
than the punishment or torment ; and who | selves of the 


many times, by reason of the sharpnesse of 
it, preventeth, furthereth, yea, and executeth 
the punishment. [ wat not whence [ heard 
this story, but it exactly hath reference unto 
the conscience of our Justice. A countrie 
woman accused a souldier before his Generall, 
being a most severe Justicer, that be, with 
violence, had snatched from out her poore 
childrens hands, the small remainder of some 
“wp or water-gruell, which she had onely 

“ to sustaine them. forsomuch as the Army 
had ravaged and wasted all, The poore 


woman had neither witnesse nor proofe of 


it: it was but her yea and his no; which 
the Generall perceiving, after he had sum- 
moned her to be well advised what she 
spake, and that shee should not accuse him 
wrongfully ; for, if shee spake an untruth, 
shee should then be culpable of his ac 
tion: But shee constantly persisting to 
charge him, he forthwith, to discover the 
truth, and to be througbly resolved, caused 
the accused Souldiers belly to be ripped, 
who was found faulty, and the poore woman 
to have said true; whereupon shee was dis- 
charged, A condemnation instructive to 
others. 


1 bw Minus Publicanis, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Of Exercise or Practice. 


Tisahard matter (although our conceit 
doe willingly apply it selfe unto it) that 
Niscourse and Jastruction should suffi- 

ciently be powerful to direct us to action, 
and addresse us to performance, if, over and 
besides that, we doe not by experience exer- 
cise and frame our minde to the traine 
whereunto we will range it : otherwise, when 
we shall be on the point of the effects, it 
will doubtlesse finde it selfe much engaged 
and empeached, And that is the reason 
why amongst Philosophers, those that have 
willed to attaine to some greater excellence, 
have not beene content, at home and at 
rest, to expect the rigors of fortune, for feare 
she shonld surprise them unexperienced and 
finde them novices, if she should chance to 
enterfight with them ; but have rather gone 
to meet and front her before, and witting- 
earmestly cast themselves to the triall of 
the hardest difficulties. Some have thereby 
voluntarily forsaken great riches, onely to 
practise a voluntarie povertie ; otbers have 
, willingly found out labour, and an austeritie 
iof a toylesome life, thereby to harden 
fand enure themselves to evill and tra- 
frankly deprived them- 
dearest and best parts of 
; their body, as of their eyes and members 
| of generation, lest their overpleasing and 
tovo-too wanton service might in any sort 
mollifie and distract the constant resolution 
of their minde. But to dye, which is the 
greatest worke we have to doe, exer- 
cise can nothing availe us thereunto. A 
man may, by custome and experience, 
| fortifie himselfe against griefe, sorrow, 
‘shame, want, and such like accidents ; but 
| concerning death, we can but once feele and 
trie the same. We are all nevices, and new 
!to learne when .we come unto it, There 
have, in forr cer times, beene found men so 
good husbands and thrifty of time, that even 


lin death they have assayed to taste and 
;savor it; and bent their minde to observe 
and see what manner of thing that passage 
of death was ; but none did ever yet come = 
backe againe to tell us tidings of it. 
aman nee Cx pergitus extat x 
Frigida guem semel est vitai fausa sequuta3 
No man doth ever-after wake, 
Whom once his lifes cold rest doth take, 
Canius Tulius, a noble Romane, a mag 
of singular vertue and constancie, having 


1 Lucart. 4 in. o73, 
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beene condemned to death by that lewdly- 
mischievous monster of men, Caligula: 
besides many marvelous evident assurances 
he gave of his matchlesse resolution, when 
he was even in the nicke to endure the last 
stroke of the executioner ; a Philosopher, 
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naturall visage : For, touching the instant or 
moment of the passage, it 1s not to be 
feared it should bring any travell or dis- 
pleasure with it, forasmuch as we can have 
nor sense nor feeling without leasure. Our 
sufferances have need of time, which is so 


being his friend, interrupted him with this ‘short, and plunged in death, that necessarily 
question, saying : ‘‘ Canius, in what state is | it must be insensible. It is the approches 
your soule now? what doth she? what} that lead unto it we should feare ; and those 
thoughts possesse you now?” "I thought,"’; may fall within the compasse of mans ex- 
answered he, ‘‘to keepe me ready and pre-| perience. Many things seeme greater by 
pared with all my force, to see whether in | imagination than by effect. I have passed 
this instant of death, so short and so neere | over a good part of my age in sound and 
at hand, I might perceive some dislodging | perfect health, I say, not only sound, but 
or distraction of the soule, and whether it. blithe and antonly-lostfall That state full 
will shew some feeling of her sudden depar- : of lust, of prime and mirth, made me deeme 
ture; that (if I apprehend or learne any | the consideration of sicknesses so yrkesome 
thing of her) I may afterward, if I can, and horrible, that when I came to the 
returne and give advertisement thereof unto | experience of them, I bave found their fits 
my friends."" Loe-here a Philosopher, not, but weake, and their assaults but faint, in 
only untill death, but even in death it selfe : | respect of my apprehended feare. J.o here 
what assurance was it, and what fiercenes of | what I daily prove. Let me be undera roofe, 
courage, to will that his owne death should | jn‘a good chamber, warme-clad, and well at 
serve him as a lesson, and have leasure to | ease, in some tempestuous and stormy night, 
thinke else where ina matter of such con-{I am exceedingly perplexed and much 
sequence ; grieved for such as are abroad and have no 
shelter: But let me be in the storme my selfs, 
I doe not so muchas desire to be else-where, 
Only to be continually pent up ina chamber 
seemed intolerable to me. I have now 

Me seemeth, neverthelesse, that in some enured my selfe to live a whole weeke, yea 
sort there is a meane to familiarize our! 4 moneth in my chamber, full of care, 
selves with it, and to assay it. We may have | trouble, alteration and weaknesse ; and have 
some experience of it, if not whole and per- found that in the ime of my best health I 
fect, at least such as may not altogether be ; moaned such as were sicke much more than 
unprofitable, and which may yeeld us better | T can well moane my selfe when Tam ill at 
fortified and more assured. If we cannot, ease; and that the power of my apprehen- 
attaine unto it, we may at Jeast approch it, , sion did well-nigh halfe endeare the essence 
and discerne the same: And if we cannot. and truth of the thing it selfe, T amin good 
enter her fort, yet shal we see and frequent hope the like will happen to me of death : 
the approches unto it. It is not without; and that it 18 not worth the labour IT take 
reason we are taught to take notice of our . for so many preparations as I prepare 
sleepe for the resemblance it hath with , against her; and so many helpes as I call to 
death. How easily we passe from waking ; sustaine, and assemble to endure the shocke 
to sleeping ; with how little interest we lose | and violence of it. But hab or nab we can 
the knowledge of light and of our selves. | never take too much advantage of it. 
‘The facultie of sleepe might haply seeme During our second or third troubles (1 doe 
unprofitable and against nature, sithence it not well remember which) I fortuned one 
depriveth us of all actions and barreth us of day, for recreation sake, to goe forth and 
all sense, were it not that nature doth j take the ayre, about a league from my 
thereby instruct us that she hath equally house, who am seated even in the bowels of 
made us as well to live as to die; and by all troubles of our civill warres of I rance, 
life presenteth the eternal state unto us| supposing to be most safe, so neere mine 
whick she after the same reserveth for us, owne home and retreite, that [ had no need 
$0 to accustome us thereunto, and remove of better attendance or equipage. I was 
the feare of it from us. But such as by mounted upon a very casic-going nag, but 
some violent accident are falne into a faint- not very sure. At my returning home 
nes of heart, and have lost all senses, they, againe, a sudden occasion being offered me 


- pus hoc animi morientis habebat. 


This power of minde had he, 
When it from him did flee. 


in mine opinion, have well-nigh beene 
where they might behold her true and 


2 Lucan. L wii. 636, 


to make use of this nag in a peece of service 
whereto he was neither trained por accuy- 
tomed, one of my men (a strong sturdy 
fellow), mounted upon a young strong- 


= 
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headed horse, and that a desperate hard [ apprehended was that [had received some 
mouth, fresh, lusty and in breath, to shew shet in my head ; and in truth, at the same 
his courage, and to out-goe his fellowes, instant, there were divers that shot round 
fortuned with might and maine to set about us. Me thought my selfe had no 
spurres unto him, and giving him the bridle, other hold of me but of my lips-ends. I 
to come right into the path where I was, closed mine eyes to help (as me seemed) to 
and as a Colossus with his weight riding send it forth, and tooke a kinde of pleasure 
rae me and an nag, ee wets, born ee to ne and enguding’y to let my en 
ittle, he overthrew us both, and made us goe from my selfe. was an imagination 
fall with our heeles upward: so that the nag swimming superficially in my minde, as 
lay along astonied in one place, and Lin «a weake and as tender as all the rest: but 
trance proveling on the ground ten or in truth, not only exempted from displea- 
twelfe paces wide of him; my face all torne sure, but rather commixt with that pleasant 
and brused, my sword which [ had in my sweetnesse which they feel that suffer them- 
hand a good way from me, my girdle selvesto fall intoasoft-slumbring and sense- 
broken, with no more motion or sense in me | entrancing sleepe. 1 beleeve it is the same 
than Te a is the only SNONnnE that | state a find themselves in, whom the 
ever I felt yet. Those that were with me, , agony of death we see to droop and faint 
‘ ° \ Stes 
after they had assayed all possible meanes  thorow weaknesse : and am of opinion we 
to bring me to my selfe againe, supposing | plaine and moane them without cause, 
me dead, tooke me in their armes, and with esteeming that either they are agitated with 
eat grt aes pales oe wy | Aurtieee pangs, or that age rae is pressed 
, . , "ye » 4 sf {ouar y Z 
oe a i Was a ae na ¢ a 4 j wit : pee sei ase hie ever my 
ee thence : upon the way, and after I conceit, against the opinion of many, yea 
he Le we he sass! all aga | ne pales ie of Estienne de la co 
supposed dead and past all recoverie, I that those whom we see so overwhelm 
began to stir and breathe: for so great and faintly-drooping at the approches of 
aboundance of bloud was falne into my their end, or utterly cast downe with the 
stomake, that to discharge it nature was lingring tediousnesse of their deseases, or 
forced to rowse up her spirits. [was imme-j by accident of some apoplexie or falling- 
diately set upon my feet, and bending | evill, 
forward, | presently cast up in quantitie as 
much clottie pure bloud as a bucket will Aye ocrlos aliguis nostros ut fulminis ictn, 
Hegre i the way ee 7 doe = Concidit, et spuinas agit, ingemit, et fremit 
the like divers times before I could get artus, 
home, whereby [ began to recover a little — Desipit, extentat nerves, torguetur, anhelal, 
life, but it was by little and litte, and so Lnconstanter et in gactando membra fatignt)» 
long adoing, that my chiefe senses were (Some nan by force of sick nesse driv'n doth fall, 


+s As if by thunder stroke, before our eyes: 

4 " oe a ry ’ 

much more enclining to death than to hfe He fomes, he grones, he trembles over all, 
Perche dubbiosa ancor del suo ritorno He raves, he stretches, he's vext, panting lyes, 
Non s'assicura attonita la mented He tyr's his immes by tossing, 


For yet the minde doubtful of it’s returne = Now this now that way crossing,) 


Is not assuréd, but astonished. or hurt in the head, whom we heare throb 
The remembrance whereof (which yet I and rattle, and send forth grones and gaspes, 
beare deepely imprinted in my minde) re- although we gather some tokens from them, 
presenting me ber visage and Idea so lively whereby it Seemeth they have yet __._ 
and so naturally, doth in some sort reconcile ; knowled,e left and certaine motions we see | 
me unto her. And when I began to see, it; them make with their body: I say, I have 
was with so dim, so weake and so troubled | ever thought they had their soule and body 
a sight, that I could not discerne anything ' buried and asleepe. 
of the light, 





for mordi saepe coactus 


bekorap hiud, | Mivad et est viter nescius ipse suce3 
women come gue: chor apre, or chiude ee ee ak 

(i oevkt, meszo tra “tl soune e fesser desto® eh bee barge abe he, 

As he that sometimes opens, sometimes shuts 
His eyes, betweene sleepe and awake. And I could not beleeve that at so great 


Touching the functions of the soule, they , 2% astonishment of members and deffail- 
started up and came in the same progresse | ance of senses the soule could maintaine 
as those of the bodie. I perceived my selfe any force within, to know herselfe; and 
all leet Ee for my doublet was all sullied therefore had no manner of discourse tor- 
with the bloud Thad cast. The first conceit see 
si aesescailg a feta Spee SEA ihc teed ae cisasa tt rdedesesel gah caecaean 1 Lecrert. Lm. 4900 

+ Tasso, Garras. xi. 74. 3 fbed. vini, 26. 2 Ovin, Trist, 1. i. Ed, ili. 32, 
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menting them, which might make them naturall impulsion cast their armes abroad 
judge and feele the misery of their cofdi. before their falling, which sheweth that our 
tion, and that consequently they were not | members have certaine offices, which they 
greatly to be moaned. As for my selfe, 1) lend one to another, and possesse certaine 


imagine no state so intolerable nor condition 
so horrible, as to have a feelingly-afflicted 
soule, void of meanes to disburthen and de- 
clare herselfe : As I would say of those we 
send to execution, having first caused their 
tongue to be cut out, were it not that in this 
manner of death the most dumbe seemes 


agitations, apart from our discourse; 


aletferos memorant currus abscindere membya, 
Ct tremere in terra videatur ab artubus, iad 
wd 
Decadst absctssumt, cian mens tamen atgue 
hominis ors 
Mobiitate mali nou gut senitye dolorem 
chaniots limbes bereave, 


unto me the fittest, namely, if it be accom- | They say, eran, 
panied with a resolute and grave counte- | 50 as on earth, that which cut-off they leave, 
nance. And as those miserable prisoners Doth seeme to quake ; when yet mans force and 


: ‘ te 

which light in the hands of those hard- | poi no ; . 
" : Joth not the paine, through s -ke motion 

harted and villenous Souldiers of fhese! finde. ue ee event 


times, of whom they are tormented with all | 
maner of cruell entreatic, by compulsion to; My stomacke was surcharged with clotted 
drawe them unto some excessive and unpos- | bloud, my hands of themselves were still 
sible ransome, keeping them al that while in | running to it, as often they are wont (yea 
so hard a condition and place, that they against the knowledge of our will) where 
have no way left them to utter their thoughts wg feele it to itch, There are many crea- 
and expresse their miserie. “The Poets have tures, yea and some men, in whom after 
fained there were some Gods that favoured they are dead we may see their muskles to 
the release of such as suffered so languish- close and stirre. Alt men know by experi- 
ing deaths. ence, there be some parts of our bodies 
Which often without any consent of ours 
doe stirre, stand, and lye down againe. 
This to death sacred, J, as was my charge, Now these passions, which but exteriourly 
Doe beare, and from this body thee enlarge. | touch us, cannot properly be termed ours ; 
And the faltering speeches and uncertaine for, to make them ours, a man must wholy 
answers, that by continuall ringing in their, be engaged unto them: And the paines 
eares and incessant urging them, are some- | that our feet or hands feele whilst we sleepe 
times by force wrested from them, or by the | are not ours. When I] came neeré my house, 
motions which seeme to have some sym- | Where the tidings of my fall was already 
thy with that whereof they are examined, , Come, and those of my household met me, 
is notwithstanding no witnes that they live ; With such outcries as are used in like times, 
at least a perfect sound life. We do aise in, I did not only answer some words to what 
yawning, before sleep fully seize upon us, | I was demanded, but some tell me I had 
apprehend as it were in a slumber, what is: the mnemory to command my men to give 
done about us, and with a troubled and my wife a horse, whom I perceived to be 
uncertaine hearing, follow the voyces, which | over tired, and labouring in the way, which 
seeme to sound but on the outward limits | is very hilly, foule, andrugged. It seemeth 
of our soule; and frame answers according | this consideration proceeded from a vigilant 
to the last words we heard, which taste Soule: yet was 1 cleane distracted from it, 
more of chance than of sense: which thing they were but vaine conceits, and as ina 
now I have proved by experience, ] make | cloud, only moved by the sense of the eyes 
no doubt but hitherto I have well judged and eares; They came not from my selfe, 
of it. For, first lying as in a trance, 1 All which notwithstanding, ] knew neither 
laboured even with my nailes to open my | whence 1 came nor whither ] went, nor 
doublet dor I was unarmed), and well I wot could I understand or consider what was 
that in my imagination I felt nothing did spoken unto me, ‘They were but light 
hurt me. ‘For, there are severall motions in | ¢ffects, that my senses produced of them- 
ws which proceed not of our free wil. selves, as it were of custome. Whatsoever 
| the soule did assist it with was but a dreame, 
being lightly touched, and only sprinkled by 
the soft impression of the senses. In the 
meane time a i was verily most pleasant 
and easefull. I felt no manner of care or 
affliction, neither for my selfe nor others, 


hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum jussa fero, tegue isto corpere solvo. 


Semianimesgue micant digttt, ferrumaue 
retractant.* 
The halfe-dead fingers stirre, and feele, 
(Though it they cannot stirre) for steele. 


Those that fall, doe commonly by a 
* bid. 1. x. 396. 


2 Ver. Aen. 1. iv. 703. I Leewer. 1 i. 
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It was a slumbering, languishing and ex- 
treme weaknesse, without any paine at all. 
I saw mine owne house and knew it not; 
when I was laid in my bed, I felt great ease 
in my rest, For I had beene vilely hurried 
and haled by those poore men, which had 
taken the paines to carry me upon their 
armes a long and wearysome way, and to 
say truth, they had all beene wearied twice 
or thrice over, and were faine to shift severall 
times. Many remedies were presently offered 
me, but I tooke none, supposing verily I had 
beene deadly hurt in the head. ‘To say 
truth, it had beene a very happy death; 
For, the weaknesse of my discourse hindered 
me from judging of it, and the feeblenesse 
of my body from feeling the same. Me 
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an gccident is but vaine and frivolous 

not the instructions I have drawne from 
thence for my use: For truly, for a man 
to acquaint himselfe with death, I finde no 
better way than toapproch unto it. Now, 
as Plinie saith, every man isa good discipline 
unto himselfe, alwayes provided he be able 
to prie into himselfe. This is not my 
doctrine, it is but my study and not 
another man's lesson, but mine owne: Yet 
ought no man to blame me if I impart the 
same. What serves my turne may haply 
serve another mans: otherwise I marre 
nothing ; what I make use of is mine owne. 
And if I play the foole, it is at mine owne 
cost, and without any other bodies interest, 


| For it is but a kind of folly that dies in me, 
thought I was yeelding up the ghost soj and hath no traine. 


We have notice but 


gently, and after so easie and indolent a! of two or three former ancients that have 
manner, that I feele no other action lesse trodden this path; yet can we not say, 
burthensome than that was. But when { whether altogether like unto this of mine, for 
began to come to life againe and recover we know but their names. No man since 
my former strength— hath followed their steps; it is a thorny and 
crabbed enterprise, and more than it makes 
| show of, to follow so strange and vagabond 
a path as that of our spirit : to penetrate 
; the shady, and enter the thicke-covered 
which was within two or three houres after, depths of these internall winding crankes ; 
I presently felt my selfe full of aches and to chuse so many and settle so severall 
paines all my body over; for, each part! aires of his agitations: And tis a new 
thereof was with the violence of the fail | extraordinary ammusing that distracts us 
much brused and tainted; and for two or | from the common occupation of the world, 
three nights after I found my self so ill, that ’ ea, and fron the most recommended : 


Vi tandem sensus convaiuere met— 


At last when all the sprites I beare, 
Recalled and recollected were— 


I verily supposed I shold have had another 
fit of death: But that a more lively, and 
sensible one: (and to speak plaine) I feele 

bruses yet, and feare me shall do while 


m 
| five I will not forget to tell you, that the 
last thing I could nightly fall into againe 


was the remembrance of this accident, and 
I made my men many times to repeat me 
over and over againe, whither I was going, 


Tany yeares are past since I have no other 
aime whereto my thoughts bend, but my 
selfe, and that I controule and study nothing 
but my selfe. And if I study anything else, 
it is immediately to place it upon, or to say 
better in my selfe. And me thinkes I err 
not, as commonly men doe in other sciences, 
without all comparison less profitable. I 
impart what I have learn’t by this, although 


whence I came, and what houre that/ I greatly content not my selfe with the pro- 
chance befell me, before I could throughly | gresse I have made therein. ‘‘ There is no 
conceive it. Concerning the manner of my | description go hard, nor so profitable, as is 
falling, they in favour of him who had | the desc iption of a mans own life.” Yet 
beene the cause of it, concealed the} musta man handsomely trimme-up, yea and 
truth from me, and told me other flim dispose and range himselfe to appeare on the 


flam tales. But a while after and the 
morrow next, when my memorie began to 
come to itselfe againe, and represent the 
state unto me wherein I was at the instant, 
when I perceived the horse riding over me 
(for being at my heeles, 1 chanced to espy 
him and helde my selfe for dead: yet was 
the conceit so sudden that feare had no 
leasure to enter my thoughts) me seemed it 
was a flashing or lightning that smote my 


soule with shaking, and that I came from 


another world. This discourse of so slight 


2 Ovip, Trist. Li, EZ. iii. 14. 


Theatre of this world. Now I continually 
tricke up my selfe ; for I uncessantly de-. 
scribe my selfe. Custome hath madea mans. 
speech of himselfe vicious, and obstinately. 
forbids it in hatred of boasting, which ever 
seemeth closely to follow one's selfe witnesses. 
Whereas a man should wipe the childs nose, 
that is now called to un-nose himself. = 


In vicium ductt culpe fuga 


Some shunning of some sinne, 
Doe draw some further in. 


1 Hor. Art. Poet, 31. 
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_ I finde more evill than good by this 
remedy : But suppose it were true, that for 
aman to entertaine the company with talk- 
ing of himself were necessarily presump- 
tion, I ought not, following my generall 
intent, to refuse an action that publisheth 
this crazed quality, since I have it in my 
selfe : and I should not conceal this fault, 
which I have not only in use but in pro- 
fession. Neverthelesse, to speak my opinion 
of it, this custome to condemne wine is much 
to blame, because many are there with made 
drunke. Only good things may be abused. 
And I believe this rule hath only regard to 
popular defects: They are snaffles where- 
with neither Saints, nor Philosophers, nor 
Divines, whom we heare so gloriously to 
speak of themselves, will in any sort be 
bridled. No more doe J, though I be no 
more the one than the other. If they write 
pttrposely or directly of it, yet when occa- 
sion doth conveniently lead them unto it, 
faine they not headlong to cast themselves 
into the lists? Whereof doth Socrates treat 
more at large than of himselfe? ‘To what 
doth he more often direct his disciples dis- 
courses, than to speake of themselves, not 
for their bookes lesson, but of the essence 
and moving of their soule? We religiously 
shrive our selves to God and our Confessor, 
as our neighbours to all the people. But 
will some answer me, we report but accusa- 
tion; wee then report all: For even our 
virtue it self is faulty and repentable. My 
art and profession is to live. Who forbids 
me to speake of it according to my sense, 
experience, and custome; let him appoint 
the Architect to speake of buildings, not 
according to himselfe, but his neighbours, 
according to anothers skill, and not his 
owne. If it be a glory for aman to publish 
his owne worth himselfe, why does not 
Cicero prefer the eloquence of Hortensius, 
and Hortensius that of Cicero? Some may 
peradventure suppose that by deeds and 
effects, and not simply by words, I witnesse 
of my selfe. I principally set forth my 
cogitations ; a Shapelesse subject, and which 
cannot fall within the compasse of a worke- 
-manlike production ; with much adoe can I 
set it downe in this ayrie bodie of the voice. 
Wiser men, and more learned and devout, 
‘have lived avoiding all apparent effects. 
Effects would speak more of fortune than of 
me, They witnesse their part and not mine, 
—unlesse it be conjecturally and uncertainly : 
parcels of a particular shew. I wholy set 
ferth and expose my selfe : It is a Sceletos ; 
where at first sight appeare all the vaines, 
muskles, gristles, sinnewes, and tendons, 
each severall part in his due place. The 
‘effect of the cough produceth one part, that 


of palenesse or panting of the heart another, 
and that doubtfully. I write not my gests, 
but my selfe and my essence. I am of 
opinion that a man must be very wise to 
esteeme himselfe, and equally consciencious 
to give testimony of it: be it low, beit high 
indifferently. If I did absolutely seeme 
good and wise unto my selfe, I would 
boldly declare it. To speake lesse of him- 
selfe than he possesseth, is folly and not 


modesty. ‘Tosay himself for lesse than he 
is worth is basenesse and pusianun. saith 
Aristotle. No vertue aids it self with 


false-hood, and truth is never a matter of 
errour, And yet fora manto say more of 
himself than he can well prove, is not ever 
presumption, though often sottishnesse. For 
a man to over-weene and please himself 
exceedingly with what he is, and fall into 
indiscreet love with himselfe, is in my con- 
ceit the substance of this vice. The best 
remedy tocure him, is to do cleane contrary 
to*that which those appoint, who in for- 
bidding men to speak of themselves, doe 
consequently also inhibit more to thinke 
of themselves. Pride consisteth in conceit. 
The tongue can have no great share in it. 
For one to ammuse on himself is in their 
imagination to please himselfe; And fora 
man to frequent and practise himselfe, is at 
an over-deare rate to please himselfe. But 
this exeess doth only breed in them, that 
but superficially feele and search themselves 
that are seen to follow their affaires, which 
call idlenesse and fondnesse for a man to 
entertaine, to applaud, and to endeare him- 
selfe, and frame Chimeraes or build Castles 
in the ayre, deeming themselves as a third 
person and strangers to themselves. If 
any be besotted with his owne knowledge, 
looking upon himselfe, let him cast his eyes 
towards former ages, his pride shall be 
abated, his ambition shall be quailed ; 
for there shall he find many thousands of 
Spirits that will cleane suppress and tread 
him under. If he fortune to enter into any 
selfe-presumption of his owne, worth, jet 
him but call to remembrance the lives of 
Scipio and Epaminondas ; so many armies, 
and so many Nations, which leave him so 
far behind them. No particular quality 
shall make him proud, that therewith shall 
reckon so many imperfect and weake 
qualities that are in him, and at last the 
nullity of humane condition, Forsomuch 
as Socrates had truly only nibled on the 
precept of his God to know himself, and by 
that study had learned to contemne him- 
selfe, he alone was esteemed worthy of the 
name of Wise. Whosoever shall so know 
himselfe let him boldly make himslf knowne 
by his own mouth. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Of the Recompenses or Rewards of Honour, 


"T° HOSE which write the life of Augustus 
Ceesar note this in his military dis- 
cipline, that he was exceeding liberall 

and lavish in his gifts to such as were of any 

desert ; but as sparing and strait-handed 

in meere recompences of honour. Yet so it 
is that himselfe had beene liberally gratified | 
by his Unkle with militarie rewards, before | 

ever he went to warres. It hath beene a: 

witty invention, and received in most parts | 

of the worlds Common-wealths, to establish 
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tended with so much desire, or aspired with 
more affection, as it did to obtaine that 
order; nor calling that was followed with. 
more respect or greatnesse. Vertue em- 
bracing with more ambition, and more 
willingly aspiring after a recompence, that 
is meerely and simply her owne, and which 
is rather glorious than profitable. For, to 
say truth, other gifts have no use so worthy, 
inasmuch as they are imployed to all mannet 
of occasions. With riches a man doth re- 
ward the service of a groome, the diligence 
of a messenger, the hopping of a dancer, 
the tricks of a vaulter, the breath of a 
lawyer, and the basest offices a man ma 

receive; yea, with the same paultry pelfe 
mony, vice is payed and sinne requitted, as 


and ordaine certaine vaine and worthles | flattery, murther, treason, Maquerelage, 
markes, therewith to honour and recom-{ and what not? It is then no marvell, if 
pence vertue: As are the wreathes of Law- vertue doth lesse willingly desire this kinde 
rell, the Chaplets of Oake, and the Garlands | of common trash, mony, than that which 
of Myrtle, the forme of a certaine peculiar | is only proper and peculiar to her selfe, 
garment ; the privilege to ride in Coach; and is altogether noble and generous, 
thorow the City; or by night to have aj Augustus had therefore reason to be much 
Torch carried before one: Some particular: more niggardly and sparing of this last 
place to sit-in in common assemblies; the: than of the former, forasmuch as honour 
prerogatives of certaine surnames and is a privilege which drawes his principall 
titles, and proper additions in armes, and | essence from rarenesse ; and so doth vertue 


such like things; the use whereof hath 
beene diversly received according to the | 
opinion of nations which continueth to 
this day. We have for our part, together 
with divers of our neighbour-nations, the 
orders of knighthood, which only were 
established to this purpose. Verily it is 
a most laudable use and profitable custome, 
to find means to reward the worth and! 
acknowledge the valour of rare and excel-— 
lent men, to satisfie and content them with 
- such payments as in no sort charge the 
commonwealth, and put the prince to no 
cost at all. And that which was ever 
knowne by ancient experience, and at 
other times we have plainly perceived | 
amongst ourselves, that men of qualitie 
were ever more jealous of such recompences | 
than of others wherein was both gaine and 
profit, which was not without reason and 
great apparence. If to the prize, which 
ought simply to be of honour, there be 
other commodities and riches joyned, this 
kinde of commixing, instead af encreasing 
the estimation thereof, doth empaire, dissi- 
te, and abridge it. ‘The order of the 
nights of Saint Michael in France, which 
of so long continuance hath beene in credit 
amongst us, had no greater commoditie 
than that it had no manner of communica- 
tion with any other advantage or profit, 
which hath heretofore beene the cause that 
there was. no charge or state of what 
quality soever, whereto the nobilitie pre- | 


it selfe, 


Cul madus est nemo, guts bonus esse potest 1% 


To him who good can seeme, 
Who doth none bad esteeme? 


We shall not see a man highly regarded, 
or extraordinarily commended, that 4s curi- 
ously curefull to have his children well 
nurtured, because it is a common action, 
how just and worthy praise soever it be, no 
more than one great tree, where the forrest 
is full of such. I doe not thinke that any 
Spartane Citizen did boastingly glorifie 
himselfe for his valour, because it was a 
popular vertue in that nation, and as little 
for his fidelity and contempt of riches. 


| There is no recompence falls unto vertue, 


how great soever it be, if it once have past 
into custome; and I wot not whether we 
might cvll it great, being common, Since 
then the rewards of honour have no other 
prise and estimation than that few enjoy it, 
there is no way to disannul them but to. 
make a jargesse of them. Were there now 
more men found deserving the same than 
in former ages, yet should not the reputa- 
tion of it be corrupted, And it may easily 
happen that more deserve it, for there is no 
vertue doth so easily spread it self as. 
military valiancie. There is another true, 
perfect, and philosophicall, whereof 1 
speake not (1 use this word according to, 


} Marr. 1. xii. Epig. lxxxii, 2. 


-cnap. vil.) 


our custome), farre greater and more full 
than this, which is a force and assurance of 
- the soule, equally contemning all manner 
of contrarie accidents, upright, uniforme, 
and constant, whereof ours is but an easie 
and glimmering raie. Custome, institu- 
tion, example and fashion, may effect what 
ever they list in the establishing of that I 
speake of, and easily make it vulgare, as 
may plainely be seene by the experience 
our civill warres give us of it. And who- 
soever could now joyne us together, and 
eagerly flesh all our people to a common 
enterprise, we should make our ancient 
military name and chivalrous credit to 
flourish againe. It is most certaine that 
the recompence of our order did not in 
former times only concerne prowis and 
respect valour; it had a further aime. It 
was never the reward or payment of a 
valiant souldier, but of a famous Captaine. 
The skill to obey could not deserve so 
honorable an hire ; for, cast we back our 
eyes to antiquity, we shall perceive that for 
the worthy obtaining thereof, there was 
required more universall warre-like ex- 
pertnesse, and which might imbrace the 
eA a. and most parts of a military 
man, eqgue enim eedem militares et im- 
peratoria artes sunt, ‘'For the same arts 
and parts belong not to a generall and com- 
mon souldier ;" and who besides that should 
also be of a fit and accommodable condition 
for such a dignitie. But 1 say, that if more 
men should now adayes be found worthy of 
it than have been heretofore, yet should not 
our princes be more liberall of it, and it had 
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to give it authority, and this tumultuous 
season is not capable of a short and 
ordered bridle. Besides, before a man is able 
to give credit unto it, it is requisite a man 
lose the memory of the first, and of the 
contempt whereinto it is fallen. This 
place might admit some discourse upon 
the consideration of valour, and difference 
betweene this virtue and others. But 
Plutarch having often spoken of this 
matter, it were in vaine here for me to re- 
peat what he says of it. This is worthy to 
be considered, that our nation giveth the 
chiefe preheminence of all vertue unto 
valiancie, as the etymology of the word 
sheweth, which cometh of valour or worth ; 
and that according to our received custome, 
when after the phrase of our court and 
nobility we speake of a worthy man, or of 
an honest man, we thereby inferre no other 
thing than a valiant man; after the usuall 
Roman fashion. For the generall denomi- 
nation of vertue doth amongst them take 
her etymology of force or might. ‘The only 
proper and essentiall forme of our nobility 
in France is military vocation. It is very 
likely that the first vertue that ever appeared 
amongst men, and which tosome hath given 
preheminence over others, hath beene this 
by which the strongest and most couragious 
have become masters over the weakest, and 
purchased a particular ranke and reputation 
to themselves. Whereby this honour and 
dignity of speech is left unto it: or else 
these nations, being very warlike, have given 
the price unto that of vertues, which was 
the worthiest and more familiar unto them. 


beene much better not to bestow it upon | Even as our passion, and this heart-pantin 
all them to whom it was due, than for ever; and mind-vexing carefull diligence, an 
to lose, as of Jate we have done, the use of | diligent carefulnesse, which we continuall 


so profitable an invention. No man of 
courage vouchsafeth to advantage himselfe 


’ 


| 


apprehend about women's chastity, causeth 
also that a good woman, an honest woman, 


of that which is common unto many. a woman of honour and vertue, doth in 


And those which in our dayes have least 
merited that honourable recompence, sceme, 
in all apparence, most to disdaine it, by 
that meanes to place themselves in the 
ranke of those to whom the wrong is 
offered by unworthy bestowing and _vility- 
ing of that badge which particularly was 
due unto them. Now by defacing and 
abolishing this to suppose, suddenly to be 
able to bring into credit and renue a 
semblable custome, is no convenient enter- 
prise in so licentious, so corrupted, and so 
declining an age, as is this wherein we now 
ive. And it will come to passe that the 
dast shall even from her birth incur the 
-incommoadities which have lately ruined 
and overthrowne the other. The rules of 
this new orders-dispensation had need to 
be otherwise wrested and constrained for 


effect and substance signifie no other thing 
unto us than a chaste wife or woman: asif 
to bind them to this duty, we did neglect all 
others, and give them free liberty to commit 
any other fault, to covenant with them 
never to quit or forsake this duty. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the Affections of Fathers to thetr Children, — 
To the Lady of Estissac. 


ADAME, if strangenesse doe not 
save or novelty shield mee, which 
are wont to sive things reputation, 

I shalf never, with honesty, quit myselfe of 


H 
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this enterprise ; yet is it so fantasticall, and | (when peradventure I shall neither have 
bears a shew so different from common! mauth nor speech to declare it unto him), he 
custome, that that may haply purchase it | receive this testimonie in all veritie from me; 
free passage, It is a melancholy humour, | which shall also more lively be testified unto 
and consequently a hatefull enemy to my | him by the good effects, (whereof, if so it 
naturall complexion, bred by the anxietie | please God, he shall have a sensible fecling) 
and produced by the anguish of carking | that there is no Gentleman in France more 
care, whereinto some years since I cast my- | endcebted to his mother than he; and that 
selfe, that first put this humorous conceipt | hereafter he cannot yeeld-a more certaine 
of writing into my head. And finding my- | proofe of his goodnes, and testimonie of his 
selfe afterward wholy unprovided of subject, | vertue, than in acknowledging and confess- 
and void of other matter, [have presented jing you for such. If there be any truly- 
mysclfe unto mysclfe for a subject to write | naturall law, that is to say, any instinct, 
and argument todescant upon. It is the only | universally and perpetually imprinted, both 
beoke in the world of this kinde, and of a/in beasts and us, (which is not without con« 
wilde extravagant designe. Moreover, there | troversie) I may, according to mine opinion, 
is nothing in it worthy the marking but this | sav, that next to the care which each living 
fantasticalnesse. For, to so vaine a ground | creature hath to his preservation, and to flie 
and base a subject, the worlds best work- | what doth burt him, the affzction which the 
man could never have given a fashion |engenderer beareth his off-spring holds the 
deserving tobe accompted of. Now (worthy | second place in this ranke. And forasmuch 
Lady) sithence I must pourtray my selfe to | as nature seemeth to have recommended the 
the life, I should have forgotten a parteof |] same unto us, ayming to extend, encrease, 
importance, if therewithall 1 had not repre- | and advance the successive parts or parcels 
sented the honour | have ever yeelded to} of this her frame; it is no wonder if back- 
your deserts, which [ have especially beene | againe it is not so great from children unto 
willing to declare in the forefront of this | fathers. This other Aristotelian considera- 
chapter ; Forasmuch as amongst your other | tion remembred: that hee who doth 
good parts and commendahle qualities, that | benefit another, loveth him better than hee 
of loving amity, which you have shewen to | is beloved of him againe ; and hee to whom 

our children, holdeth one of the first rankes. {a debt is owing, loveth better than hee that 
Whosoever shall understand and know the joweth: And every workman loveth his 
age, wherein your Jate husband the Lord of | worke better than hee should bee beloved 
Estissac left you a Widdow, the great and |of it againe, if it had sense or feeling. 
honorable matches have beene offered you | Forasmuch as we love to be, and being 
(as worthy and as many as to any other Lady | consisteth in moving and action; there. 
in France of your condition) the constant re- | fore is every man, in some sort or other, 
solution, and resolute constancie, where-/in bis awne workmanship. Whosoever 
with so many yeares you have sustained, and | doth a good deed, exerciseth a faire and 
even in’ spight or athwart so manifold | honest action: whosoever receiveth, exer- 
thorny difficulties, the charye and conduct | ciseth only a profitable action. And profit 
of their affaires, which have tossed, turmoyled | is nothing so much to be esteemed or loved 
and removed you in all corners of France, | as honesty. Honestyis firme and permanent, 
and still hold you besieged ; the happy and | affording him that did it a constant gratifica- 
successfull forwardnes you, which only} tion. Profit is very sep and easily lost, 
through your wisdome or good fortune have| nor is the memorie of it so sweet or 50 
given them, he will easily say with mnee, that | fresh. Such things are dearest unto ws, 
in our age we have no patterne of motherly | that have cost us most; and to give is of 
affection more exemplarie than yours. I {more cos.thattotake. Since it hath pleased 
praise God (Madam) it hath beene so well | God to endow us with some capacitie of dis- 
employed : For, the good hopes, which the | course, that as beasts we should not servily 
young Lord of Istissac, your sonne, giveth | be subjected to common lawes, but rather 
of himselfe, fore-shew an undoubted assur- | with judgement and voluntary liberty apply 
ance that when he shall come to yeares of} ourselves unto them; we ought somewhat 
discretion, you shall reape the obedience of | to yeeld unto the simple auctoritie of Nature, 
a uoble, and finde the acknowledgement of | but not suffer her tyrannically to carry us. 
a good childe. But because, by reason of |away : only reason ought to have the con- 
his child-hood, he could not take notice of {duct of our inclinations. As for me, my 
the exceeding kindnesse and many-fold | tast is strangely distasted to its propensions, 
offices he hath received from you, my mean- | which in us are produced without the ordix 
ing is. that if ever these my compositions | nance and direction of our judgement. Ag. 
shall haply one day come into his “hands | upon this subject I speak of, I cannot receive: 
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this passion, wherewith some embrace chil- know one very well alied, to whom, at the 
dren scarsly borne, having neither motion in instance of a brother of his (a most honest, 
the soule, nor forme well to be distinguished gallant, and vertuous Gentleman) T spake to 
in the body, whereby they might make them- , that purpose, who boldly answered and con. 
selves lovely or amiable. And T could never) fessed unto me, that only by the rigor and 
well endure to have them brought up or covetise of his father he had beene forced 
nursed neere vbout me. A truce and weli, and driven to fall into such lewdnesse and 
ordered affection ought to be borne and | wickcdnesse. And even at that time he came 
ee Nee the Aas he nn vive: one a! ahi se f on Lady, 
us of themselves ; and then, if they deserve in whose bed-chamber he fortuned to come 
it (naturall inclination marching hand in with certaine other Gentlemen when she was 
hand with reason) to cherish and make much rising, and had almost beene taken, He 
of them, with a perfect fatherly love and! made me remember a tale T had heard of 
loving friendship, and conformably to judge | another Gentleman, from his youth so 
of them if they be otherwise, alwayes yeeld-j fashioned and inclined to this goodly trade 
ing our s¢lyes unto reason, notwithstanding ; of pilfering, that comming afterward . be 
natural power. For the mast part, it goeth | heire and Lord of his owne goods, resolved 
cleane contrary, and com aonh we feele our | to give over that manner of life, could not- 
selves more moved with the sports, idlenesse, | withstanding (if he chanced to come tgs 
wantonnesse, and infant-trifles of our) a shop, where he saw any thing he stood in 
children, than afterward we do with all their | need of) not chuse but steale the same, 
actions, when they bee men; As if we had | though afterward he would ever send mony 
loved them for our pastimes, a5 we do apes, pand pay for it, And I have seene diverse so 
monkies, or perokitoes, and not as man. t inured to that vice, that amongst their com- 
And some that liberally furnish them with; panions they would ordinarily steale such 
sporting bables while they be children, will! things as they would restore againe. Lama 
miserably pinch it in the least expence for; Gascoine, and there is no vice wherein [have 
necessaries when they grow men. Nay, it) lesse skill: T hate it somewhat more by com- 
seemeth that the jelousie we have to see! plexion than Taccuse it by discourse, I doe 
oo appeare wee ae ny the Nile ) hot raat Sen another mans goods. 

when we are ready to Jeave them, makes us) And although my Countrey-men be in- 
more sparing and close-handed toward them, deed somewhat more taxed with this fault 
It vexeth and grieveth us when we see them, than other Provinces of France, yet have 
following us at our heels, supposing they} we seene, of late dayes, and that sundry 
Solicite us to be gone hence: And if we; times, men well borne and of good parent- 
were to feare that since the order of things age in other parts of Trance, in the hands 
beareth, tht they cannot indeed, neither be, of justice, and lawfully convicted of many 
nor hive, but by our being and life, we should | most horrible robberies. Tam of opinion 
not meddle to be fathers, As for mee, I! that in regard of these debauches and lewd 
deeme it a kind of cruelty and injustice, actions, fathers may, in some sort, be 
not to receive them into the share and blamed, and that it is only loug of them. 
Society of our goods, and to admit them And if any shall answer mee, as did once a 
as Partners in the understanding of our Gentleman of good worth and understand- 
domestical affaires (if they be once capable ing, that he thriftily endevoured to hoard 
of it} and not to cut off and shut-up our up riches, to no other purpose, nor to have 
commodities to provide for theirs, since we i any use and commeadity of them, than to be 
have engendred them to that purpose. It | honoured, respected and suingly seught 
is meere injustice to see an old, crazed, | unto by his friends and kinsfolkes, and that 
sinnow-shronken, and nigh dead father sit-| age having bereaved him of all other forers, 
ting alone in a Chimny-corner, to enjoy so} it was the onely remedy he had deft to main- 
many goods as would suffice for the prefer- taine himselfe in authority with his houshold, 
ment and entertainment of many children, and keepe him from falling into contempt 
and in the meane while, for want of meanes, and disdaine of all the world. And truly 
to suffer them to lose their best dayes and according to Aristotle, not only old-age, 
yeares, without thrusting them into publike but each imbecillity, is the promoter, and 
service and knowledge of men; whereby! motive of covetousnesse, ‘That is some- 
they are often cast into dispaire, to seeke, thing, but it is a reinedy for anevill, whereof 
‘by some way how unlawfull soever to provide the birth should have beene hindered and 
for their necessaries. And in my dayes, | breeding avoyded. That father may truly 
have seene divers yong-men, of good houses be said miserable that holdeth the affection 
$0 given to stealing and filching, that no | of his children tied unto him by no other 
eorrection could divert them from it, 1) meanes than by the need they have of his 
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helpe, or want of his assistance, if that may 
be termed affection ; A man should yeeld him- 
selfe respectable by virtue and sufficiency, 
and amiable by his goodnesse, and gentle- 
nesse of manners. The very cinders of so 
rich a matter have their value: so have the 
bones and relics of honourable men, whom 
we hold in respect and reverence. No age 
can be so crazed and drooping in a man 
that hath lived honourably, but must needs 
prove venerable, and especially unto his 
children, whose minds ought so to be 
directed by the parents, that reason and 
wisdome, not necessity and need, nor rude- 
nesse and compulsion, may make them 
know and performe their dutic. 


-clerral lounge, mea quidem sententia, 
ui tenperium credat esse gravius aut stabilius, 
¥: t gued fit, quam tilbud quod amicitia adjun- 
gitur 

In mine opinion he doth much mistake, 

Who, that coounend more grave, more firme 
doth take, 

Which force doth get, than that which friend- 
ships make. 


I utterly condemne all manner of violence | 
in the education of a young alee brought | 
up to honour and libertie. There is a kind | 
of slavishnesse in churlish rigour, and ser- 
vility im compulsion ; and I hold that that | 
which cannot be compassed by reason, 
wisdome, and discretion, can never be at- | 
tained by force and constraint. So was I | 
brought up: they tell me that in all my 
youth I never felt rod but twice, and that | 
very lightly. And what education I have - 
had myselfe, the same have | given my 
children, Wut such is my ill hap, that they 
dye all very yong: yet hath Leonora my 
only daughter escaped this misfortune, 
and attained to the age of six yeares, and 
omewhat more ; for the conduct of whose 
youth and punishment of her childish faults 
{the indulgence of her mother applying it 
selfe very mildely unto it) was never other 
meanes used but gentle words, And were 
my desire frustrate there arc diverse other 
causes to take hold of without reproving 
my discipline, which [ know to be just and 
naturall. I would also have beene much 
more religious in that towards male-children, 
not borne to serve as women and of a freer 
condition, I should have loved to have! 
stored their minde with ingenuity and | 
liberty. [have seene no other effects in rods, 
but to make childrens mindes more remisse, 
or more maliciously headstrong. 
~ Desire we to be loved of our children ! Will, 
we remove all occasions from them to wish 
our death? (although no occasion of so 
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horrible and unnaturall wishes can either 
be just or excusable) audi scelus rationem 
Aabet,,no il} deed hath a good reason. 
Let us reasonably accommodate their life 
with such things as are in our power. And 
therefore should not we marry so young 
that our age do in a manner confound it 
selfe with theirs. For, this inconvenience 
doth unavoidably cast us into many diffi- 
culties and encombrances. This 1 speake 
chiefly unto nobility, which is of an idle 
disposition, or loitering condition, and which 
(as we say) liveth only by her lands or 
rents: for else, where life stanceth upon 
gaine, plurality and company of children is 
an easefull furtherance of husbandry. ‘They 
are aS many new implements to thrive, and 
instruments to grow rich. I was married 
at thirty yeares of age, and commend the 
the opinion of thirty-five, which is said to 
be Aristotles. Plato would have no man 
married before thirty, and hath good reason 
to scoffe at them that will defer it ull after 
fifty-five and then marry; and condemneth 
their breed as unworthy of life and suste- 
nance. Thales appointed the best limits, 
who by his mother being instantly urged 
to marry whilest he was young, answered 
| that it was not yet time; and when he 
came to be old, he said it was no more 
| time. A man must refuse opportunity to 
every importunate action. The ancient 
Gaules deemed it a shamefull reproach to 
j have the acquaintance of a woman before 
the age of twenty yeares ; and did especially 
recommend unto men ‘that sought to be 
trained up in warres the carefull preserva 
tion of their maiden-head until they were 
of good yeares, forsomuch as by losing it 
in youth, courages are thereby much weak- 
ned and greatly empaired, and by coupling 
with women diverted from all vertuous action. 
Ma hor congiunto a gtoutnetta sposa, 


Lieto homat de figtt , era invilito 
Ne gli affetti di padre et di maritol 
But now conjoyn'd to a fresh-springing spouse, 
joy’ d in his children, he was thought-abased, 
n passions twiat a sire and husband placed. 


Muleasses King of Thunes, he whom the 
Emperour Char'es the fifth restored unto 
| hls owne state againe, was wont to upbraid 
| his fathers memorie for so dissolutely-fre- 
quenting of women, terming him a sloven, . 
| effeminate, and a lustfull engenderer of 
| children. The Greek storie doth note Iccus 
the Tarentine, Crisso, Astyllus, Diopompus, 
| and others, who to keep their bodies tough 
, and strong for the service of the Olympicke 
courses, wrestlings and such bodily exercises 
they did, as long as they were 
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with that care, heedefully abtaine from all know hincelic betes, and not to fects the the 
venerian acts and touching of women, Ina) impuissance and extreme alteration that 
certaine country of the Spanish Indies, no! age doth naturally briny, both to the body 
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man was suffered to take a wife before he 
were fortie yeares old, and women might | 
murry at ten yeares of age. There is no 
reason, neither is it convenient. that a 
Gentleman of five and thirtie yeares should 
ive place to his sonne, that is but twenty : 
‘or then is the father as seemly and may | 
as well appear and set himselfe forward, in: 
all manner of voyages of warres as well by 
land as sca, and doe his prince as good 
service, in court or elsewhere, as his sonne : 
He hath need of all his parts and ought 
truly to impart them, but so that he forget. 
not himselfe for others : And to such may 
justly that answer serve which fathers have_ 
commonly in their mouthes: "TP will not 
put off my clothes before Tbe ready to go to 
bed.” Buta father over-burthend with veares 
and crazed through sicknesse and by reason : 
of weaknesse and want of health barred from - 
the common society of men, doth both wrong ; 
himself, injure his, idly and to no use to! 
hoord up and keepe close a great heape of . 
riches and deal of pelfe. He is in state good 


enough, if he be wise to have a desire to 


put off his clothes to gue to bed. I will not 


say to his shirt, but to a good warme night - 


gowne. As for other pomp and trash where- 
of hee hath no longer use or need, hee 
ought willingly to distribute and bestow | 
them amongst those to whom by natural’ 
degree they ought to belong. It is reason | 


he should have the use and bequeath the. 


fruition of them, since nature doth also, 
deprive him of them, otherwise without 
doubt there is both envy and malice stirring, - 
The worthiest action that ever the Emperour | 


Charles the fifth performed was this, in imi- |, 
tation of some ancients of his quality, that. 


he had the discretion to know that reason 


commanded us to strip or shift our selves | 
when our cloathes trouble and are too heavy : 


for us, and that it is high time to go to bed 
when our legs faile us. He resigned his - 
meanes, his greatnesse and Kingdome to. 
his Sonne, at what time he found his former | 
undanted resolution to decay, and force to | 
conduct his affaires to droope in himselfe, 
together with the glory he had thereby | 
acquired. 
Solve senescentem mature Sanus equumn, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et tlia ducat 

If you be wise, the horse growne-o'd betimes 

_ east-off, 
Lest he at last fall lame, foulter, and breed a 
skoffe, 


This fault for a man not to be able to. 
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‘and the minde (which in my opinion ig 
equall if the mind hath but one halfe), hath 
lost the reputation of the most part of the 

igreatest menin the world. 1 have in my 

‘dayes both seene and familiarly knowen 
“some men of vreat authority, whom a man 
“might easily discerne. to be strangely fallen 
‘from that ancient suffici iency, which I know 
by the reputation they had thereby attained 
unto in their best yeares. I could) willingly 
for their honors sake have wisht them at 
home about their own businesse, discharged 
from all negouations of the commonwealth 

cand employments of war that were no 
Jonger fitforthem. —T havesomctimes beene 

familiar ina Gentleman's house, who was 
both an old man and a widdower, yet lusty 
of hisave, ‘This man bad mary daughters 

arriageable and a sonne grown fo mans 

State and ready to appeare in the world ; a 
‘thing that drew-on and was the cause of 
'preat charges and many visitations, wherein 
he tooke but litde pleasure, not only for the 
continual care hee had to save, but more 
by reason of his age, hee had hetaken him. 

oselfe to amanner of life farre different from 
ours. T chanced one day to tell him some- 

what boldly (as my custome is) that it would 
better beseeme him to give us place and re- 
signe his chiefe house to his sonne (for he had 
no other mannor-house conveniently well fare 
‘nished), and quieily retire himselfe to some 
farme of his where no man might trouble him 
or disturbe his rest, since he could not other- 
iwise avoid our importunitic, seeing the con- 
dition of his children; who afterward fol- 
lowed my counsell and found great ease by 
it. Itis not to be said that they have any 
thing given them by such a way of obliga- 

‘tion, which a man may not recall againe : 
J, that am ready to play such a part, would 
give over unto them the full possession of m: 
house, and enjoying of my goods, but with 
such libertie and limited condition as if 
they should give me occasion, I might: 
repent myself of my gift and revoke my deed. 
I would leave the use and fruition of all unto 

them, the rather because it were no longer. 
fit for me to weald thesame. And touching 
| the disposing of all matters in grosse, I would 

| reserve what I pleased unto my selfe, 

Having ever judged that it must be a great 

contentment to an aged father, himselfe to 

| direct his children in the government of his 
household affaires, and to be able whilest 
| himselfe liveth to checke and controule their 
demganors, storing them with instruction 

}and ad‘ised counsell, according to the ex- 

perience hg hath had of them, and him- 
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selfe to address the ancient honour and order | to keepe them in awfull feare and duteous 
of his house in the hands of his successours, | obedience. For it is a very unprofitable 
and that way warrant himselfe of the hopes | proceeding, and which maketh fathers 
hee may conceive of their future conductand yrkesome unto children, and, which is 
after sucersse, And to this effect I would ; worse, ridiculous. They have youth and 
not shun their company. { would not be! strength in their hands, and consequently 
far from therm, but as much as the condition | the breath and favour of the world ; and 
of my age would permit, enjoy and be aidoe with mockery and contempt receive 
deg of their sports, rirths, and feasts. | these churlish, flerce, and tyrannical coun 
f I did not continually live amongst them | tenanccs, from a man that hath no lusty 
(as T could not well without offending their; bloud Jefe him, neither in his heart nor in 
meetings and hindering their recreation, by his vaines ; meere bug-beares, and scar- 
reason of the peevish frowardnesse of my | crowes, to scare birdes withall. Tf it lay in 
age and the trouble of my infirmities, and ‘my power to make my selfe feared, 1 had 
nso without forcing their rules, and resist-; rather make my selfe beloved. ‘Vhere are 
ing the forme of lite | should then follow), 'so many sorts of defects in age, and so 
{ would at least live neere them, in some !much impuissance ; it Is so subject to con- 
corner of my house, not the best and fairest (tempt, that the best purchase it can make 
in show, but the most easefull and commo-iis the good will, love and affection of 
dious, And not, as some years since I saw fothers. Commandement and feare are no 
a Deane of S, Hillarie of Poicticrs, reduced ,longer her weapons. 1 have knowne one 
by reason and the incommoditic of his melan-* whose youth had beene very imperious and 
choly to such a continuall solitarinesse, that rough, but when he came to mans age, 
when [entered into his chamber he had ‘although hee live in as good plight and 
never removed one step out of tin two and health as may be, yet he chaseth, he 
twenty yeares before + vet had all his facul- scoldeth, he brawleth, he fighteth, he 
ties free and casie, onely a rheume excepted sweareth, and biteth, as the most boistrous 
that fell into bis stomacke, Searee cnce ai and tempestuous master of France; he 
weeke would he sufter any body to come frets and consumes himseclfe with carke 
and see him, Tfee would ever be shut up and care and vigilancy (all which is but a 
in fis chamber all alone, where no man ijughng and ground for his familiar to play 
should come, except “ boy, who ence a day ypon, and cozen him the more) as for his 
broughe him meat, and who might not tarry , goods, his garners, his, cellars, his coffers, 
there, but as soone as he was in must coe yea his purse, whilst himselfe keepes the 
outagain, All his exercise was sometimes | keyes of them close in his bosome and 
to walke up and downe his chamber, and | under his boulster, as charily as he doth his 
new and then reade on some booke (for he | eyes, other enjoy and command the better 
whad some understanding of letters) but ob- | part of them; whilst he pleaseth and 
stinately resolved to live and dye in that) flattereth himselfe with the niggardly spar-_ 
course, as he did shortly after. 1 would | ing of his table, all goth to wracke, and is 
endevour by a kinde of civill demeanour and | lavishly wasted in divers corners of his: 
milde conversation to breede and settle in my | house, in play, in riotous spending, and 
children a true-harty loving friendship, and | in soothingly entertaining the accompts or 
unfained good will towards me: a thing {tales of his vaine chasing, foresight, and 
easily obtained amonest well-borne minde  oroviding. — Every man watcheth and 
For if they prove, or be such surly-furious keepeth sentinell against him, if any silly or 
beasts, oy given to churlish disobedience, as heedlesse servant doe by fortune apply him- 
our age bringeth forth Chousands, they must selfe unto it, he is presenUly made to sns- 
as beasts be hated, as churls neglected, and pect him. A quality on which age doth 
as degenerate avoided. [hate this custome, immediately bite Of it selfe. How many 
to forbid children to call their fathers father, | times hath he vaunted and applauding him- 
and to teach them another strange name, | selfe told me of the strict orders of his 
as of more reverence ; as if nature had not ! house, of his good husbandry, of the awe. 
sufficiently provided for our authoritic. We | he kept his household in, and of the exact 
call God Almighty by the name of father, | obedience and regardfull reverence he re-. 
and disdaine our children should call us so.; ceived of all his family, and how cleare~-— 
f have reformed this fault in mine owne | sighted he was in his own businesse : 
household. Itis also folly and injustice to 
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deprive children, especially being of compe- 
tent age, of their fathers familiaritie, and 
ever to shew them a surly, austere, grim, 
and disdainefull countenance, hoping thereby 


Of all things none but he, 
Most ignorant must be. 
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IT know no man that could produce more: 
parts, both naturall and artificial, fit to pre-. 
serve his masterie, and to maintaine his ab- ; 
solutenesse, than he doth; yet is hee cleane . 
faine from them like a childe. Therefore ! 
have I made choice of him, amongst many | 
such conditions that I know, as most ex-: 
emplare. It were a matter beseeming a. 
scholasticall question, whether it be better 
so or otherwise. 
give ‘place unto him. “This vaine course is! 
ever left unto his authority, that he is never 
gain-said. He js had in awe, he is feared, 
he is beleeved, he is respected his belly-full, | 
Doth he discharge any boy or servant? he 
presently trusscth up his packe, then he is: 
gone ; but whither? onely out of his sight, - 
not out of his house. ‘The steps of age are! 
so slow, the senses so troubled, the minde: 
so'distracted, that he shail live and doe his. 
office a whole vear in one same house, and» 
never be perceived, And when ht time or 
occasion serveth, letters are produced from 
farre places, humbly suing and pittifully 
complayning, with promises to doe better: 
and to amend, by which he is brought into : 
favour and office again. Doth the master! 
make any bargaine or dispatch that pleaseth . 
not, itis immediately smothered and sup- 
pressed, soon after forging causes, and de- 
vising” colounrable excuses, to excuse the 
want of execution or answer. No forraine 


letters being first presented unto him, he- 


seeth but such as are fit for his knowledge. 
If peradventure they come into his hands, 
as he that trusteth some one of his men to 
reade them unto him, he will presently de- 
vise what he thinkcth good, whereby they : 
often invent that such a one seemeth to aske 


him forgivenesse, that wrongeth him by his. 


Jetter, ‘Po conclude, he never lookes into | 


bis owne businesse, but by a disposed, de- 
Signed and as much as may be pleasing | 


image, so contrived by such as are about 

him, because they will not stirre up his: 
choler, move his impatience, and exasperate 

his frowardnesse, 1] have seene under different - 
formes inany long and constant, and of like- 
effect, economics. It is ever proper unto | 
women to be readily bent to contradict and 

crosse their husbands. They will with: 
might and maine, hand over head, take hold . 
efany colour to thwart and withstand them: | 
the first excuse they meet with serves them | 
as a. plenary justification. I have seene. 
some that would in grosse steale from their | 
husbands to the end (as they told their con- | 
fessors) they might give the. greater almes, | 
Trost you to such religious dispensations. | 
“They thinke.no libertie to have or managing | 
to possesse sufficient authoritie, if it come. 
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necessarily usurpe it, either by wily craft or 
maine force, and ever injuriously, thereby ta 
give it more grace and authoritie, Asin 
my discourse, when it is against a poore old 
man, and for children, then take they hold 
of this title, and therewith gloriously serve 
their turne and passion, and as in a common 
servitude, easily usurpe and monopolize 
against his government and domination. If 
they be men-children, tall, of good spirit, 
and forward, then they presently suborne, 
either by threats, foree, or favour, both 


Steward, Bailiffe, Clarke, Receiver, and all 


the Fathers Officers, and Servant, Such as 
have neither wife ner children, do more 
hardly fall into his mischiefe ; but yet more 
cruelly and unworthily. Old Cato was wont 
to say, ‘So many servants, so many ene- 
mies.” Note whether according to the dis- 
tance that was between the purity of his age, 
and the corruption of our times, he did not 
fore-warne us that wives, children, and 
Well 
fits it decrepitude to store us with the sweet 
benefit of ignorance and unperceiving 
facility wherewith we are deceived, 

If we did yeeld unto it, what would be- 
come ofus? Doe we not see that even then 


“if we have any suits in Jawe, or matters to 


he decided before Judges, both Lawyers and 


Judges will commonly take part with and 


favour our childrens causes against us, as 
men interested in the same? And if I 
chance not to spy or plainly perceive 


show | am cheated, cozoned, and beguiled, 


Tomust of necessitie discover in the end 
how [ am subject, and may be cheated, 
beguiled, and cozoned. And shall the 
tongue of man ever bee able to expresse the 
ynvaluable worth of a friend, in comparison 
of these civil bonds? ‘Vhe lively image and 
idea whereof I perceive to be amongst 
beasts so unspotted. Oh, with what religion 
doe, lL respect and observe the same! [f 
others deceive me, yet do T not deceive my 
selfe, to esteeme my selfe capable and of 
power to looke unto my selfe, nor to trouble 


my braines to yeeld my selfe unto it. 1 doe 
beware and keepe my selfe from such 


treasons, and cunny-catching in mine owne 
bosome, not by an unquiet and tumultuary 
curiosity, but rather by a diversion and 
resolution. When I heare the state of any 
one reported or discoursed of, 1 ammuse 
not my selfe on him, but presently cast mine 
eyes on my selfe, and all my wits together, 
to see in what state Iam, and how it goeth 
with me, Whatsoever concerneth him, the. 
same hath relation to me. His fortunes 
forewarne me, and suinmon up my spirits 
that way. There is no day nor houre but 


from’ their husbands consent: They must ' we speake that of others we might properly 
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speake of our selves, could we as well enfold| have no man mistake me, in what part 
as we can unfold our consideration. And {soever. Amongst other particular customes 
many authours doe in this manner wound; which our ancient Gaules had (as Czesar 
the protection of their cause, by over-rashly | affirmeth), this was one, that children never 
running against that which they take hold! came before their fathers, nor were in any 
of, thirling such darts at their enemies that! publike assembly seene in their company, 
might with much more advantage be cast at | but when they began to beare armes;: as if 
them, The Lord of Montluc, late one of the | they would infer that then was the time 
Lord Marshals of France, having lost his | fathers should admit them to their acquaint- 
sonne, who died in the Hand of Madera, a/ance and familiarity. I have aiso observed 
worthy, forward and gallant young gentle-; another kinde of indiscretion in some fathers 
man, and truely of good hope, amongst} of our times, who during their owne life 
other his griefes and regrets did greatly would never be induced to acquaint or 
move me to condole the infinite displeasure impart vnto their children that share or 
and hearts-sorrow that he felt, inasmuch as | portion which, by the Law of Nature, they 
he had never communicated and opened | were to have in their fortunes: nay, some 
himselfe vnto him: for, with his austere! there are who, after their death, bequeath 
humour and continuall endevouring to hold and commit the same auctority over them 
a grinmme-stern-fatherly gravity over him, he | and their goods, vnto their wives, with full 
had lost the meanes perfectly to finde and’ power and law to dispose of them at their 
throughly to know his sonne, and so to pleasure. And my selfe have knowen a 
manifest vnto him the extreme affection he Gentleman, a chiefe officer of our crowne, 
bare him, and the worthy judgement he | that by right and hope of succession (had . 
made of his vertue, ‘‘ Alas,” was he wont he lived unto it) was to inherit above fifty 
to say, '‘the poore lad saw never any thing | thousand crownes a yeere good land, who 
in me but a severe-surly countenance, full of at the age of more then fifty veeres, fell into 
disdaine, and haply was possessed with this; such necessity and want, and was run so 
conceit, that I could neither love nor esteeme | farre in debt, that he had nothing left him, 
him according to his merits. Ay-me, to!and, as it is supposed, died for very need : 
whom did I reserve, to discover that singular | whilest his mother, in her extreme decrepi- 
and loving affection which in my soule [| tude, enjoyed all his lands and possessed all 
bare vnto him? Was it not he that should | his goods, by vertue of his fathers will and 
have had all the pleasure and acknowledge- | testament, who had lived very neere foure- 
ment thereof? I have forced and tormented , score years : a thing‘(in my conceit) no way 
my selfe to maintaine this vaine maske, and'to be commended, but rather blamed. 
have vtterly lost the pleasure of his con- Therefore doe | thinke that a man but little 
versation, and therwithal his good will, advantaged or bettered in estate who is 
Which surely was but faintly cold towards | able to hue of himselfe, and is out of debt, 
me, forsomuch as he never received but: especially if he have children, and goeth 
rude entertainement of me, and never felt! about to marry a wile that must have a great 
but atyrannicall proceeding in me towards | joynter out of his lands, assuredly there is 
hiw.”) Lam of opinion his conplaint was | no other debt that brings more ruine vnto 
reasonable and well grounded, For, as || houses than that. My predecessors have 
know by certaine experience, there is no} commonly followed this counsell, and so 
comfort so sweet in the losse of friends, as | have I, and all have found good by it. But 
that our owne knowledge or conscience tels | those that disswade vs from marrying of rich 





vs we never omitted to tell them everything, 
and expostulate all matters vnto them, and 
to have had a perfect and free communica- 
tion with them, Tell me, my good friend, 


wives, ‘“st they might proove over disdaine- 
full and peevish, or lesse tractable and 
loving, are also deceived to make vs neglect 
_and for-goe a reall commoditie for so frivo- 


am I the better or the worse by having a; lous a conjecture. To an vnreasonable 
taste of it? Surely | am much the better. | woman, it is all one cost to her whether 
His griefe doth both comfort and honour / they passe vnder one reason or vnder 
mee. Is it not a religious and pleasing; another. ‘‘ They love to be where they are 
‘offee of my life for ever to make the | most wronged.” Injustice doth allure them, | 
obsequies thereof? Can there be any plea-j as the honour of their vertuous actions — 
sure worth this privation? I doe vnfold and | enticeth the good. And by how much 
open my self as much as I can to mine owne | richer they are, so much more milde and 
people, and willingly declare the state of my: gentle are they; as more willingly and — 
will and judgment towards them, as com- gloriously chaste, by how much fairer they 
monly I doe towards all men.: I make haste, are. Some colour of reason there is, men 


to produce and present my selfe, for | would , should leave the administration of their. 
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goods and affaires vnto mothers whilest | which infant-spirits give vs. It might per- 
their children are not of competent age, or! adventure have beene deemed ieee to 
fit according to the lawes to manage the! displace me from out my rancke, because I 
charge of them: And ill hath their father’ was the dullest, the slowest, the unwillingest, 
brought them vp, if he cannot hope, these: the most leaden-pated to learne my Jesson 
comming to yeares of discretion, they shal or any good, that ever was, not onely of all 
have no more wit, reason, and sufficiencie, | my brethren, but of all the children in my 
than his wife, considering the weaknesse of; countrie, were the lesson concerning any 
their sexe. Yet truly were it as much against | exercise of the minde or body. It is follie to 
nature so to order things that mothers’ trie anie extraordinarie conclusions vpon the 
must wholy depend of their childrens dis- | trust of their divinations, wherein we are so 
cretion. hey ought largely and com-| often deceived. If this rule may be contra- 
petently to be provided wherewith to: dicted, and the destinies corrected, in the 
maintaine their estate according to the’ choice they have made of our heires, with so 
quality of their house and age: because) much more apparence, may it be done in 
‘need and want is much more unseemely | consideration of some remarkable and 
and hard to be indured in women than in! enormous corporall deformitie > a constant 
men:” And children rather than mothers: and incorrigible vice ; and according to vs_ 
ought to be charged therewith, In generall, ‘great esteemers of beautie; a matter of 
my opinion is that the best distribution of! important prejudice. The pleasant dialogue 
goods is, when we die, to distribute them | of Plato the law-giver, with his citizens, 
according to the custome of the Country.) will much honour this passage: ‘Why 
"The lawes have better thought vpon them | then,” say they, perceiving their end to 
than we : And better is it to let them erre in| approch, "shall we not dispose of that 
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their election than for vs rashly to hazard to - 
faile in ours, They are not properly our! 
owne, since without vs, and by a civil pre- | 
scription, they are appointed to certaine | 
successours, And albeit we have some’ 
further liberty, I thinke it should be a great 
and most appirant cause to induce vs to | 
take from one, and barre him from that | 
which Fortune hath allotted him, and the! 
common lawes and Justice hath called him 
unto: And that against reason we abuse | 
this liberty, by suting the same unto our: 
wiuate humours and frivolous fantasies. . 
fy fortune hath beene good, inasmuch as : 
yet it never presented me with any occasions ' 
that might tempt or divert my affections: 
from the common and lawful ordinance. I 
see some towards whom it is but labour Jost, : 
carefully to endevour to doe any good offices, ! 
A word ill taken defaceth the merit of ten: 


yeeres, Happy he that, at this last passage, ; 


} 


isready to sooth and applaud their will. | 
The next action transporteth him; not the: 
best and most frequent offices, but the. 
freshest and present worke the deed. ‘They 
are people that play with their wils and. 
testaments as with apples and rods, to} 
pratifie or chastize every action of those: 
who pretend any interest thereunto. It is a. 
’ matter of over-long pursute, and of exceed-- 
‘ing’ consequence, at every instance to be. 
thus dilated, and wherein the wiser sort: 
establish themselves once for all, chiefely | 


which is our owne to whom and accord- 
ing aS Wwe please? O Gods, what cruelty. 
is this? That it shall not be lawful for 
us to give or bequeath more or lesse, 
according to our fantasies, to such as have 
served us, and taken paines with us in our 
sicknesses, In our age, and in our business ? 
‘Yo whom the Law-giver answereth in. this 
manner: ‘* My friends,’ saith he, *' who 
doubdesse shall shortly die, it is a hard 
mutter for you both to know yourselves and 
what is yours, saccording to the Delphike 


‘inscription : As for me, who am the maker 


of your lawes, Iam of opinion that neither 
yourselves are your owne, nor that which 
you enjoy. And both you and your goods, 


| past and to come, belong to your familie ; 


and, moreover, both your families and your 
goods are the common wealths, Wherfore, 
lest any flatterer, either in your age or in 
time of sickness, or any other passion, 
should unadvisedly induce you to make 
any unlawfull convayance or unjust will 
and testament, I will looke to you and 
keepe you from it, But having an cspeciall 
respect both to the universall interest of your 
Citie, and particular state of your houses, [ 
will establish lawes, and by reason make _ 
you perceive and confesse that a particular 
commoaditie ought to yeeld to a publike 
benefit. Follow that course meercly where- 
to humane necessitie doth cull you.” ‘To me 
itbelongeth, who have no more regard to one 


respecting reason and publike observance. thing than to another, and who, as much 
"We somewhat over-much take these mascu- | as I can, take care for the general, to have 
ine substitutions to hart, and propose aa regardful respect of that which you leave 
‘Yidiculous eternity unto our names, We also: behing you. But to return to my former 
~ @ver-weight such vaine future conjectures, ' discourse, me thinkes we seldome see 
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that woman borne to whom the superioritie 
or majestie over men is due, except the 
motherly and naturall ; unlesse it be for 


the chastisement of such as by some fond- | 


febricitant humour have voluntarily sub-: 
mitted themselves unto them: ut. that; 
doth nothing concerne old women, of 

whom we speake here. It is the appar- 
ance of this consideration hath made us! 
to frame and willingly to establish this! 
Jaw (never seene elsewhere) that barreth 
women from the succession of this crowne, 


and there are few principalities in the world | 


where it is not alleaged, as wel as here, by 
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to feed their infants with their owne breasts, 
to call for goats to helpe them. And my-. 
selfe have now two lackies wayting upon 
me, who except it were cight daies never 
suck’t other milk than goats, They are 

presently to come at call and give young 
Lnfants sucke, and become so well ac- 
‘ quainted with their voice that when they 
‘heare them crie they runne forthwith unto 
them. And if by chance they have any” 


| other child put to their teats then their 


nurseling, they refuse and reject him, and 
so doth the child a strange goat. Myselfe 
| saw that one not long since, from whom the 


a likely and apparant reason, which author- | father tooke a goat, which he had sucked 


iseth the same, But fortune hath given 
more credit unto it in some places than in| 
other some. 
dispensation of our succession unto their 
judgement, according to the choyse they 
shall make of their children, which is} 
most commonly unjust and fantasticall. 
For the same unruhe appetite and dis- | 
tasted relish, or strange longings, which : 
they bave when they are great with child, : 
the same have they at al times in their: 
minds. ‘They are commonly seene to affect | 
the weakest, the simplest and most abject, | 


or such, if they have any, that had more | 


need to sucks, bor, wanting reasonable | 
discourse to chuse, and embrace what they | 
ought, they rather suffer themselves to be | 
directed where nature’s 
most single, as other creatures, which take . 
no lounger knowledfe of their young ones | 
than they are sucking, Moreover, ex- ; 
penence doth inanifestly shew unto us that , 
the same naturall atfecuon to which we 
ascribe so much authoritie, hath but 
weake foundation. Tor a very small gaine 


we daily take mothers owne children from , 
them anid induce them to take charge of. 
Doe we not often procure them to | 


ours. 
bequeath their children to some fond, filthie, | 


sluttish, and unhealthie nurce, ta whom we | 


would be very loth to commit ours, or to, 
some brutish goat, not onely forbidding 
them to nurce and feed theirowne children, 

what danger soever mav betide them, but: 
piso to have any care of them, to the end they 
. may the more diligre nily follow and care- 
fully attend the service of ours? Whereby 


wee soone see through custome a certaine ; 


kinde of bastard affection to be engendered | 
in them, more vehement than the natural, | 
and to be much more tender and carefull | 
for the wellare and preservation of other ; 
men’s children than for their owne, And the | 
reason why I have made mention of goats 
is, because it is an ordinarie thing round | 
about me where I dwell to see the countrie | 
women, when they have not milke chough | 


It is dangerous to leave the | 


impressions are | 


a: 


| two or three daies, because he had but 
borrowed it of one of his neighbours, who 
could never be induced to sucke any other, 
| whereby he shortly died, and, as I verily 
 thinke, of meere hunger. Beasts, as wellas 
we, doe soon alter, and easily bastardize 
‘their naturall affection. 1 believe that in 
that which Herodotus reporteth of a 
‘certaine province of Libia, their often 
‘followeth great error and mistaking, He 
saith that men doe indifferently use, and 
as it were in common frequent women; and 
that the childe, as soone as he is able to goe, 
comming to any solemne meetings and great 
i assembhes, led by a naturall instinct, findeth 
out his owne father; where being turned 
loose in the middest of the multitude, looke 
what man the childe doth first addresse his 
_ Steps unto, and theft goe to him, the same 
is ever afterward reputed to be his right 
ifather. Now if we shall duly consider this 
simple occasion of loving our children, be- 
“cause we have begotten them, for which we 
eall them our other selves ; it seemes there 
is another production coming from us, and 
which is of no lesse recommendation and 
consequence, For what we engender by 
the minde, the fruits of our rien 
sulficiencie, or spirit, are brought forth ie 
a far more noble part than the corporal 

and more.our owne. We are both father 
‘and vp other together in this generation ; 
! such fruits cost us much dearer and bring 
us more honour, and chiefly if they have 
“any good or rare thing in them. For the. 
value of our other children is much more 
}theirs than ours. The share we have in 
them is but little, but of these all the 
beautie, all the grace, and all the worth is 
ours. And therefore do they represent and 
resemble us much more lively than others, . 
Plato addeth, moreover, that these are im- 
mortall issues, and immortalize their fathers, . 

; yea and desire them, as Licurgus, Solon, - 
and Minos. All histories being full of ex-, 
; amples of this mutuall friendship of fathers. 
toward their children, I have not thought & | 


CHAP. VIII] 


amisse to set downe some choice ones of this 
kinde. Heliodorus, that good Bishop of 
Tricea, Joved rather to lose the dignity, 
poe and <levotion of so venerable a Pre- 
ateship, than to forgoe his daughter,! a 
oung woman to this day commended for 

r beautie, but haply somewhat more 
curiously and wantonly pranked up than 
beseemed the daughter of a churchman and 
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accident happened to Geruntius Cordus, who 
was accused to have commended Brutus and 
Cassius in his bookes, That base, servile, 
and corrupted Senate, and worthie of a 
farre worse master than Tiberius, adjudged 
his writings to be consumed by fire; and 
he was pleased to accompany them in their 

death, for he pined away by abstaining 

‘from all manner of meat, ‘That notable 


a bishop, and of over amorous behaviour. |} man Lucane, being adjudged by that lewd 
There was one Labienus, in Rome, a man | varlet, Nero, to death, at the latter end of 
of great worth and authority, and amongst his life, when al his bloud was well-nigh 
other commendable qualities, most excellent spent from out the veins of his arme, which 
in all manner of learning, who, as 1 thinke, | by his physician he had caused to be opened 
was the sonne of that great Labienus, chiefe , to hasten his death, and that a chilling cold 
of all the captaines that followed and were | began to seize the uttermost parts of his 
under Caesar in the warres against thei limbes, and approach his vital spirits, the 
Gaules, and who afterward taking great {last thing he had in memory was some 
Pompey's part, behaved himselfe so vali- | of his owne verses, written in his booke 
antly and so constantly, that he never for-}of the Pharsalkin warres, which with a 
sooke him untill Cacsar defeated him in | distinct voice hee repeated, and so yeelded 
Spaine. ‘This Labienus, of whom [ spake, up the ghost, having those iat words in 
had many that envied his vertues : but above | hfs mouth, What was that but a kinde, 
alt, as it is likely, courtiers, and such asin! tender, and fatherly farewell, which he 
his time were favored of the Emperors, who! tooke of his children? representing the 


hated his franknesse, his fatherly humors, 
and distaste he bare still against tyrannie, 
wherewith it may be supposed he had stuffed 
his bookes and compositions. His adver- 
Saries vehemently pursued him before the 
magistrate of Rome, and prevailed so far 
that many of his works which he had pub- 


last adiewes, and parting imbracements, 
i which at our death we give vnto our dearest 
‘issues? And an effect of that naturall 
‘inclination, which in that last extremity 
/puts us in minde of those things which in 
-our life we have held dearest and most 
precious? Shall we imagine that Inpicurus, 


lished were condemned to be burned, He’ who (as himselfe said) dying tormented with 
was the first on whom this new example of: the extreme paine of the chollik, had all 
punishment was put in practice, which after’) his comfort in the beauty of the doctrine 
continued Jong in Rome, and was executed | which he left behinde him in the world, 
on divers others, to punish learning, studies, | would have received as much contentment 
and writings with death and consuming fire. | of a number of well-borne and better-bred 
There were neither means enough, or matter: chiidren (if he had had any) as he did of 


sufficient of cruellie, unlesse we had enter- 
mingled amongst them things which nature 
hath exempted from all sense and sufferance, 
as reputation, and the inventions of our 
minde : and except we communicated cor- 
porall mischiefs unto disciplines and monu- 
ments of the muses. Which losse Labienus 
could not endure, nor brooke to survive 
those his deare and highly-esteemed issues, 
and therefore caused himselfe to be carried, 
and shut up alive within his auncestors monu- 
ment, where, with a dreadlesse resolution, 
he at once provided both to kill himselfe 
and be buried together. It is hard to shew 
any more vehement fatherly affection than 
that, Cassius Severus, a most eloquent man, 
and his familiar friend, seeing his bookes 
burnt, exclaimed, that by the same sentence 
hee should therewithall be condemned to be 
burned alive, for bee still bare and kept in 
minde what they contained in them, A like 
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His romance of Theagenes and Chariclea. 


{the production of his rich compositions ? 
i And if it had beene in his choise, to leave 
; bebind him, either a counterfeit, deformed, 
‘or ill-borne childe, or a foolish, triviall, and 
i idle booke, not onely he, but all men in the 
i world besides of like learning and sufficiency, 
f would much rather have chosen to incurre 
ithe former than the litter mischiefe. — It 
might peradventure be deemed impiety in 
Saint Augustine (for example-sake) if. on 
the one part oncshould propose unto him to 
bury all his bookes, whence our religion 
receiveth so much good, or to interre his. 
children (if in case he bad. any) that he 
would not rather chuse to bury children, 
or the issue of bis loynes, than the frujts of 
his minde. And [ wot not well, whether 
my selfe should not much rather desire ta 
beget and produce a perfectiy-well-shaped 
and exccliently-qualited infant, by the ace 
quaintance of the Muses than by the ac- 
quaintance of my wife. Whatsoever I give to 
this, let the world allow of it as it please, | 
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armes with all his bards. ‘Plutarke re- | talke of them, and which seemeth to con- 
porteth that Demetrius caused two armours ! vince the conception and publike designe 
to be made, cach one weighing six score | alike. 1 will have them ‘to give Phitarch a 
pounds: one for himselfe, the other for: bob upon mine own lips, and vex themselves 
Alcinus, the chicfe man of war that was ‘in wronging Seneca in mee. My weaknesse 
next 10 him: whereas all common armours: must be hidden under such great credits. 
weighed but three score, 1T will love him that shal trace or un- 

feather me; I meane through clearne- 

nesse of judgement, and by the onely dis- 

tinction of the force and beautie of my dis- 


CHAPTER X, courses, For my selfe, who for want of 
oo memorie am ever to seeke how to trie and 
Of Bookes. refine them by the knowledge of their 


MARE no duke Durikstalonen bent Co ee Pie, by ape asaring 


on —s A imine owne strength, that my soyle is no 
me to speake of things which are better, | way capable of some over-pretious flowers 
and with more truth, handled by such | qt therein I find set. and that all the 
as are their crafts-masters. Here is simply | feet Be ine ihereaee could ROL HAE Tk 
an essay of my natural faculties,and no whit | amends This a | bound to answer for if 
of those I have acquired. And he that shall ! { hinder my selfe, if fier se a mi aa 


tax me with ignorance shall have no great! or fault in my discourses that I perceive not 


victory at my hands; for hardly could I 6; am not able todiscerne if they be showed 
give others reasons for my discourses that me, For many fauits do often’ escape our 
give none unto my selfe, and am not well eyes: but the infirmitie of judgement con- 
satised with them, He that shall make | sisteth in not being able to perceive thern 
ee - eee pwhes another discovereth them unto us. 
These are are but my pintadies Dy WAICI TL pen oe ee tay DE IE NS Out 

near Checieea i judgement, and we may have judgment with- 
endevour not to make things known, but my | Guethem : yea, the acknowledgement of ig- 
selfe, They may baply one day be knowne | norance is one of the best and surest. testi- 
unto me, or have bin at other times, ac- 


ord; fe ‘ail heouchbane ake monies of judgement that Ican finde. I 
nee me bares ov es i ¥ its | have no othet sergeant of band to marshall 
they were declared or manitested. ut 1 my rapsodies than fortune. And looke how 
remember them no more. And if I bea 


nae my humours or conceites present them- 
man of some reading, yet [ama man of no! 


: renee Jive no certainty, ex. | suves: 80 I shuffle them up. Sometimes 
remembering, f conceive no certainty: ©X- | they prease out thicke and three fold, and 
cept it bee to give notice how farre the 


bs eerie : ‘Other times they come out languishing 
knowledge I have of it doth now reach, lone by one. I will have my naturall and 


Let no aa ae Palle! mane the | ordinarie pace seene as loose and as shuf- 
Spe vi hi ; ee he. eat nee | fling as it is. As I am, so 1 goe on plodding. 
wet that which | borrow be survaied, and, and besides, these are matters that a man 


then tell me whether I have made good | may not be ignorant of, and rashly and 
choice of ornaments to beautifie and set casually to speake of bani: I would wish 
foorth the invention which ever comes ‘ta have a more perfect understanding of 
from mee. For I make others to relate | things, but I will not purchase it so deare 
(not after mine owne fantastie, but as it 3 


best falie! Manel Gat ‘le (as it cost. My intention: is to passe the re- 
west falleth out) what I cannot so well ex- | yyainder of my life quietly and not labori- 
presse, either through unskill of language | ously in rest’'and not in care. There is 
or want of judgement. 1 number not my | nothing I will trouble or vex myselfe about 
borrowings, but I weigh them. And if I! & ‘ a 


anll ece-inade ther numbekt 1, | RO not for science it selfe, what esteeme 
VOUYER TAGS Ctr “T fo prevail, | soever it be of. I doe not search and tosse 
1 would have had twice as many. .Th 


€Y | over books but for.an honester recreation to 


are all, or almost all, of so famous and | please and Dastine 16 deliehicmy selle=- or 
ancient names, that me thinks they suffi- | i¢ 1 studie i only edeaie tefind ont the 
ciently name themselves without mee. If knowledge that teacheth or handleth the 
in reasons, comparisons, and arguments, 1! knowledge of my selfe, and which may in- 
transplant any into my soile, or confound | sract me how to die well and bow to live well 
them with mine awne, I purposely conceale | Deus | i 


the author, thereby to bridle the rashnesse | Flas menus ad metas sudet oportet equus.) 


of these hastie censures that are so head- (, My horse must sweating runne, 
Jong cast upon all manner of compositions, That this goale may be wonne. 


namely young writings of men yet living ; : 
gad in vulgare that admit all the world to | 1 Prorert. Liv. £2. i. 79, 
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fi in reading I fortune to meet with any | 


difficult points, I fret not my selfe about. 
them, but after I have given them a charge | 
or two, I leave them as I found them. 
Should T earnestly plod upon them, I should ; 
loose both time and my selfe, for I have a 
skipping wit. What I see not at the first 
view, I shall Jesse see it if I opinionate my | 
selfe upon it. I doe nothing without | 
blithnesse ; and an over obstinate con- 


tinuation and plodding contention doth: 


dazle, dul, and wearie the same: my sight 
is thereby confounded and diminished. 1 
must therefore withdraw it, and at fittes goe 
to it againe. 
lustre of scarlet we are taught to cast our 
eyes over it, in running over by divers! 
glances, sodaine glimpses and reiterated | 
reprisings. Jf one booke seeme_ tedious : 
unto me | take another, which Ut follow not. 
with any earnestnesse, except it be at such | 
houres as | am idle, or that | am weary with | 
doing nothing. I am not greatly affected , 
to new books, because ancient Authors are, 


in my judgement, more full and pithy: nor; review or correction: 


am I much addicted to Greeke books, for- 
asmuch as my understanding cannot ’ well 
rid his worke with a childish and apprentise 
_ intelligence. Amongst moderne bookes | 
meerly pleasant, I esteeme Bocace his De- 
cameron, Rabelais, and the kisses of John 
the second (if they may be placed under this 
title), worth the paines-taking to reade them. 
As for Amadis and such like trash of writ- 
ings, they had never the credit so much as 
to allure my youth to delight in them, This 
I will say more, either boldly or rashly, that 
this old and heavie-pased minde of mine 
will no more be pleased with Aristotle, or 
tickled with good Ovid: his facility and | 
quaint inventions, which heretofore have so 
ravished me, they can now a days scarcely | 
entertaine me. I speake my minde freely of 
all things, yea, of such as peradventure— 
exceed my sufficiencie, and that no way I 
hold to be of my jurisdiction, What my | 
conceit is of them is told also to manifest | 
the proportion of my insight, and not the 
measure of things. If at any time I finde 
my selfe distasted of Platoes Axiochus, as 
of a forceles worke, due regard had to such 
an Author, my judgement doth nothing be- 
leeve it selfe: It is not so fond-hardy, or 
selfe-conceited, as it durst dare to oppose 
it selfe against the authority of so many 
other famous ancient judgements, which he 
reputeth his regents and masters, and with 
whom hee had rather erre. He chafeth 
with, and condemneth himselfe, either to 
rely on the superficiall sense, being unable 
to pierce into the centre, or to view the thing 
by some false lustre. He is pleased only to_ 
-warrant himselfe from troyble and unruli- ! 
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nesse ; AS for aweaknesse, Te acknowledgeth 
and ingeniously avoweth the same. He 
thinks to give a just interpretation to the 
| apparences which his conception presents 
unto him, but they are shallow and imper- 
ACE Most of Afsopes fables have divers 
, senses, and several! ‘=terpretations: ‘Those 
'which Mythologize tuem, chuse some kinde 
, of colour well suting with the f able; but for 
‘the most part, it is no other than the first 
and superficiall glosse: There are others 
i more quicke, more sinnowie, more essential, 
‘and more internall, into which they could 
never penetrate; and thus thinke I with 
them. But to follow my course, IT have 
lever deemed that in Poesiec, Virgil, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, and Horace, doe doubtles by 
‘far hold the first ranke: and espeetally 
| Virgil in his Georgiks, which T esteeme to 
‘be the most ace omplished peece of worke of 
| Poesic + In comparison of which one may 

ily discerne, that there are some passages 

the “Mneidos to which the Author (had he 
| live d) would no doubt have given some 
The fifth booke 
| whereof is (in my mind) the most absolutely 
i perfect. 1 also love Lucan, and willingly 
| read him, not so much for his stile, as for 
his owne worth and truth of his opinion 
land judgement. As for pood ‘Terence, 1 
| allow the quaintnesse and grace of his 
Latine tongue, and judge him wonderfull 
conceited and apt, lively to represent the 
motions and passions of the minde, and the 
condition of our manners : our actions make 
me often remember him. IT can never reade 
him so often but still 1 discover some new 
grace and beautie in hin. ‘Those that lived 
about Virgil's time, complained that some 
would compare Lucretius unto him, J am 
of opinion that verily it is an unequall com- 
parison ; yet can 1 hardly assure my selfe 
in this opinion whensvever I finde my selfe 
entangled in some notable passage of Lucre- 
 tius. If they were moved at this compari. 
son, what would they say now of the fond, 
hardy and barbarous stupidide of those 
which now adayes compare <Ariosto unto 
him? Way, what would Ariosto say of it 
himselfe ? 


cemented het 


O seclum insipiens et infacetum.> 


O age that hath no wit, 
And small conceit in it. 


I thinke our ancestors had also more 
reason to cry out against those that blushed 
not to equall Plautus unto ‘Terence (who 
makes more show to be a Gentleman) than 
Lucretius unto Virgil, This one thing doth 
greatly advantage the estimation and pre- 
ferripg of Terence, that the father of the 
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Roman cloquence, of men of his quality according as they have lesse spirit, they 
doth so often make mention of him; and must have more body. They leape on 
the censure which the chiefe Judge of the horse-backe, because they are not sufficiently 
Roman Poets giveth of his companion. It | strong in their legs to march on foot. Even 
hath often come unto my minde, how such!as in our dances, those base conditioned — 
as in our dayes give themselves to compos- | men that keepe dancing-schooles, because 
ing of comedies (as, the Italians who are: they are unfit to represent the port and de- 
very happy in them) employ three or foure | cencie of our nobilitie, endevour to get com- 
arguments of ‘Tcrence and Plautus to make! mendation by dangerous lofty trickes, and 
up one of theirs. In one onely comedy ! other strange tumbler-like friskes and 
they will huddle up five or six of Bocaces | motions. And some Ladies make a better 
tales. That which makes them so to charge | shew of their countenances in those dances, 
themselves with matter, is the distrust they | wherein are divers changes, cuttings, turn- 
have of their owne sufficiency, and that they | ings, and agitations of the body, than in 
are not able to undergoe so heavie a burthen | some dances of state and gravity, where 
with their owne strength, ‘hey are forced | they need but simply to tread a naturall 
to finde a body on which they may rely and | measure, represent an unaffected cariage, 
Jeane themselves; and wanting matter of! and their ordinary grace; And as I have 
their owne wherewith to please us, they will also seene some excellent lLourdans, or 
have the story or tale to busie and ammuse ; Clownes, attired in their ordinary worky-day 
us: where as in my Authors it is cleane con- | clothes, and with a common homely coun- 
trary : ‘The elegancies, the perfections and | tenance, affoord us all the pleasure that may 
ornaments of his manner of speech, mahe: be had from their art: but prentises and 
us neglect and lose the longing for his sub- | learners that are not of so high a forme, be- 
ject. His quaintnesse and grace doe still) smeare their faces, to disguise themselves, 
retaine us to him. Le is every where plea- ; and in motions counterfeit strange visages 
santly conceited, j and antickes, to enduce us to laughter. ‘This 
{my conception is no where better discerned 
‘than in the comparison betweene Virgils 
“neidos and Orlando Furioso, The first 
| is seene to suare aloft with full-spread wings, 
and doth so replenish our minde with his and with so high and strong a pitch, ever 
aces that we forget those of the fable. | following his point; the other faintly to 
‘he same consideration drawes me some- hover and flutter from tale to tale, and as it 
what further. I perceive that good and were skipping from bough to bough, alwayes 
ancient Poets have shunned the affectation distrusting his owne wings, except it be for 
and enquest, not only of fantasticall, new some short flight, and for feare his strength 
fangled, Spagniolized, and Petrarchisticall and breath should faile him, to sit downe at 
v@levations, but also of more sweet and spar- | every fields-end ; 
ing inventions, which are the ornament of 
all the Poeticall workes of succeeding ayes. 
Yet is there no competent Judge that findeth 
them wanting in those Ancient ones, and ; Cia 
that doth not much more admire that Loe here then, concerning this kinde of 
smoothly equall neatnesse, continued sweet- subjects, what Authors please me best: As_ 
nesse, and flourishing comelinesse of Catul- for my, other Jesson, which somewhat more 
lus his Epigrams, than all the sharpe quips , mixeth pr’ fit with pleasure, whereby | learne 
and witty girds wherewith Martiall doth | to range my opinions and addresse my con- 
whet and embellish the conclusions of his. ; ditions, the Bookes that serve me thereunto 
It isthe same reason I spake of erewhile, are Plutarke (since he spake French) and 
as Martial of himselfe. .Wisus il/é ingenio Seneca ; both have this excellent commodity 
laborandum fuit, in cuius locum materia for my humour, that the knowledge I seeke 
successerat?? “He needed the lesse worke! in them is there so scatteringly and loosely 
with his wit, in place whereof matter came | handled, that whosoever readeth them _ is 
in supply.” The former without being moved ot tied to plod long upon them, whereof I 
or pricked cause theniselves to beheard lowd am uncapable. And so are Plutarkes little — 
enough : they have matter to laugh at every | Workes and Senecas Epistles, which are the 
where, and need not tickle themselves ;| best and most profitable parts of their 
where as these must have foraine helpe: writings. itis no great matter to draw mee 
tothem, and I leave them where I list: For. 


Liguidus purogie sivallimus amni,\ 
So clearely-neate, so neately-cleare, 
As he a fine-pure River were, 


Eaxcursusgue breves tentat} 


Out-lopes sometimes he doth assay, 
But very short, and as he may. 


1 Hor. |. ii, Zpdst. ii, 120, 
* Mart. Pres. | yill, 2 Vin. En, |. iv. 194 
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they succeed not and depend not one of quent. I would have one begin with the 
perpen : ee we sath suit ee _ a Sa sera aay what 
st true : profitable opinions: And death and voluptuousnesse are : let not a 
fortune brought them both into the world | man busie himselfe to anatomize them. At 
in one age. Both were Tutors unto two: the first reading of a booke I seeke for good 
Roman E-mperours : Both were strangers, ; and solid reasons that may instruct me how 
and came from farre Countries ; both rich | to sustaine their assaults, It is neither 
and mighty in the common-wealth, and in; grammaticall subtilties nor logicall quid- 
credit with their masters. Their instruction | dities, nor the wittie contexture of choice 
is the prime and creame of Philosophy, | words or arguments and syllogismes, that 
and presented with a plaine, unaffected, ; will serve my turne. I like those discourses 
and pertinent fashion. Plutarke is more: that give the first charge to the strongest 
uniforme aa cana ie priva oo ail a abe es 7 ure bo sae 
waving and diverse. vis doth labour, | and languish everywhere. They are gooc 
ieee. ana extend himselfe, to arme and | for schools at the barre, or for OmoE 
strengthen vertue against weaknesse, feare, | and Preachers, where we may slumber ; and 
and vitious desires ; the other seemeth no- | though we wake a quarter of an houre after, 
thing so much to feare their force or attempt, | we may finde and trace him soone enough. 
ene rata oe to ee Breh cree of aia 15 sh ee 
ange his pace about them, and to put; judges that a man would corrupt by hooke 
himselfe upon his guard, Plutarkes opinions ' orcrooke, by right or wrong, or for children 
are Platonicall, gentle and accommodable | and the common people, unto whom a man 
ee civill aaa Senecaes Stoicall and | must tell all, and see what the event would 
picurian, further from common use, but} be. [would not have a man go about and 
in my conceit more proper, particular, and | labour by circumlocutions to induce and 
more solid. It appeareth in Seneca that he winne me to attention, and that. (as our 
somewhat inclineth and yeeldeth to the Heralds or Criers do) they shall ring out 
tyrannie of the .mperors which were in his their words : Now heare me, now listen, or 
anes i ae eat Baia : , with a ee seek The oe in ele ee were 
gemen : mne : cause of those wont to say, ‘‘ Hoc age ;" which in ours we 
noblie-minded murtherers of Ceesar; Plu- | say, ‘‘Sursum corda. There are so many 
tarke is every where free and open hearted ; | lost words for me. I come readie¢ prepared 
Seneca full-fraught with points and sallies ; | from my house. I neede no allurement nor 
Plutarke stuft with matters. The former sawce, my stomacke is good enough to 
doth move and etbame you more; the} digest raw meat : And whereas with these 
latter content, piease, and pay you better: | preparatives and flourishes, or preambles, 
This doth guide you the other drive you on. they thinke to sharpen my taste or stir my 
As for Cicero, oO all his works, those that | stomacke, they cloy and make it wallowish, 
treat of Philosophie (namely morall) are | Shall the privilege of times excuse me from 
a which best ahs AD ae ey square | ua ani te boldnesse, to deem Platoes 
with my intent. But boldly to confess the; Dialogismes to be as languishing, by over- 
truth (for, since the bars of impudencie were | filling and stuffing his matter? And to be- 
broken downe, all curbing is taken away), waile the time that a man who had so many 
his manner a ee peeve Lae ay ' thousands of things to utter, spends about 
unto me, as doth all such like stuffe. Forj so many, so long, so vaine, and idle inter- 
his prefaces, definitions, divisions, and Ety- | loqutions, and preparatives? My ignorance 
mologies consume the greatest part of his! shall better excuse me, in that I see nothing 
works ; whatsoever quick, wittie, and pithie | in the beautie of his language. I generally 
conceit is in him is surcharged and con- | enquire after bockes that use sciences, and 
founded by those his long and far-fetcht| not after such as institute them, The two 
preambles. If I bestow but one hour in)! first, and Plinie, with others of their ranke, 
reading them, which is much for me, and | have no Hoc age in them, they will have to 
let me call to minde what substance or! doe with men that have forewarned them. — 
juice J have drawne from him, for the most | selves ; or if they have, it is a materiall and 
part I find nothing but wind and ostentation . substantiall Afoc age, and that hath his 
in him; for he is not yet come to the argu-! bodie apart. I likewise love to read the 
ments which make for his purpose, and | Epistles and ad Afticum, not onely because — 
reasons that properly concerne the knot or | they containe a most ample instruction of the 
_ pith I seek after. These Logicall and Aris- ; historie and affaires of his times, but much 
~~ eperveds are not availfull for me, | sas because in them I descrie his private 
who onely endeavour to become more wise | humours. For (as I have said elsewhere) [ 
and #ufficient, and not more wittie or elo- ani wonderfyll curious to discover and know 
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the minde, the soul, the genuine disposition 
and naturall judgement of my authors, A 
“than onght to judge their sufficiencie and 
not their customes, nor them by the shew of 
their writings, which they set forth on this 
world’s theatre. 
sand times that ever we lost the booke that 
Brutus writ of Vertue. Oh it is a goodly 
thing to learne the Vheorike of such as 
understand the practice well. But forso- 
much as the Sermon is one thing and the 


Preacher an other, T Jove as much to see_ 


Brutus in Plitarke as in himself: [ would 
rather make choice to know certainly what 
talk he had in his tent with some of his 


familiar friends, the night fore-going the ' 
battell, than the speech be made the morrow | 
after to his Armie > and what he did in his - 


ehamber or closet, than what in the senate 
or market plaice. As for Cicero, Tam of 


the common judgement, that besides learn- | 


ing there was no exquisite eloquence in him: 


He was a good citizen, of an honest, gentle | 


niture, as are commonly fat and burly men : 
for so was he: But to speake traly of him, 


full ofambitious vanity and remisse niceness. ' 
And I know not well how to excuse him, in! 
that he deemed his Poesie worthy to be pub- | 
It is no great imperfection to make : 


lished. 
bad verses, but itis an imperfection in him 


that he never perceived how unworthy they 
Concerning | 


were of the glorie of his name. . 
his eloquence, it is beyond all comparison, 


’ 


and [verily beleeve that none shall ever equal | 


it. Cicero the younger, who resembled his 
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I have sorrowed a thou- | 


father in nothing but in name, commanding | 


-fcmar. x. 
| fractam ef elumbem +“ Incoherent and sin- 
inowlesse.”” “Those Orators that lived about 
| his age,reproved also in him the curious care 
‘he had ot a certaine long cadence at the 
-end of his clauses, and noted these words, 
esse videatur, which he so often useth. As 
for me, I rather like a endence that falleth 
“shorter, cut like Iambikes: vet doth he 
-Sometimes confounde his numbers, but it is 
seldome: I have especially observed this 
‘one place: ‘‘fyo vero me minus din 
senem esse mallem, quain esse senem, ante- 
quam essere et But T bad rather not be 
an old man, solong as I might be, than to 
be old before T should be.” Historians are 
my right hand, for they are pleasant and 
easie ; and therewithall the man with whom 
I desire generally to be acquainted may 
more lively and perfectly be discovered in 
them than in any other composition : the 
varietic and truth of his inward conditions, 
“in grosse and by retale : the diversitie of the 
meanes of his collection and composing, and 
-of the accidents that threaten him. Now 
‘those that write of mens lives, forasmuch as 
they ammuse and busie themselves more 
about counsels than events, more about that 
which commeth from within than that 
“which appeareth outward ; they are fittest 
‘for me: And that's the reason why Plutarke 
above all in that kind doth best please me, 
Indeed IT am not a lite grieved that we 
‘have not a dozen of Laertius, er that he is 
not more knowne, or better understood ; for 
-Tam_no lesse curious to know the fortunes 
and lives of these great masters of the 


in Asia, chanced one day to have many: world than to understand the diversitie of 
~strangers at his board, and amongst others, | their decrees and conceits. In this kind of 
one Crestius sitting at the lower end, as the: studie of historie a man must, without dis- 
manner js to thrust in at great mens tables: tinction, tosse and turne over all sorts of 
Cicero inquired of one of his men what he) Authors, both old and new, both French and 
was, who told him his name, but he dream-! others, if he will learne the things they so 
ing on other matters, and having forgotten | diversly treat of. But me thinkes that 
what answere his man made him, asked! Coesar above all doth singularly deserve to 
him his name twice or thrice more: the ser-| be studied, nat onely for the understanding 
vant, because he would not be troubled to) of the hi torie as of himselfe ; so much 
tell him one thing so often, and by some ' perfection and excellencie is there in him 
circumstance to make him to know him: more than in others, although Salust be 
better, ‘It is,” said he, ‘‘ the same Cosstius | reckoned one of the number. Verily I read 
of whom some have told you that, in respect | that author with a little more reverence and 
of his owne, maketh no accompt of your | respects than commonly men reade profane 
fathers eloquence :" Cicero being suddainly | and humane Workes : sometimes consider- 
mooved, commanded the said poore Cosstius | ing him by his actions and wonders of his 
to be presentry taken from the table, and: greatnesse, and other times waighing the 
well whipt in his presence : Lo heere an! puritie and inimitable polishing and elegan- 
uneivill and barbarous host. Even amongst} cie of his tongue, which ie Cicero saith) 
those which (ail things considered) have ‘hath not onely exceeded all historians, but 
deemed his eloquence match!esse and in-: haply Cicero himselfe : with such sinceritie— 
comparable, others there have been who! in his judgement, speaking of his enemies, | 
have not spared to note some faults in it.) that except the false colours wherewith he. 
As great Brutus said, that it Was, AM}... eee ee ene a 
gloquence broken, halting, and disjoynted, | 





sonata 
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‘goeth about to clonke his bad cause, and! belonging to the substance 


the corruption and tilthives:e of his pestilent | 
ambition, Lam perswaded there is nothing in: 
him to be found fault with : and that he hath; 
been over-sparing to speake of himselfe ; for! 
somany notable andereat things could never | 
be executed by him, unlesse he had put! 
more of his owne into them than he setteth | 
downe. I love those Historians that are. 
either very simple or most excellent. ‘The, 
simple who have nothing of their owne to! 
adde unto the storie and have but the care | 
and diligence to collect whatsoever come | 
to their knowledge, and sincerely and! 
faithfully to register all things, without 
choice or culling, by the naked truth 
leave our judgment more entire and better 
satisfied, 

Such amongst others (for examples sake) , 
plaine and well-meaning Froissard, who in 
his enterprize hath marched with so free and , 
genuine a purite, that having committed 
some oversight, he is neither ashamed to 
acknowledge nor afraid to correct the same, 
wheresoever he hath either notice or warn- . 
ing of it: and who representeth unto us the - 
divercitie of the newes then current and the . 
different reports that were made unto him. 
The subject of an historie should be naked, 
-bare, and formelesse ; each man according : 
to his capacitie or understanding may reap ; 
commoditie out of it. The curious and _ 
most excelent have the sufficiencie to cull: 
and chuse that which is worthie to be 
knowne and may select of two relations that | 
which is most likely : from the condition of | 
Princes and of their hamours, they con- ' 
clude their counsels and attribute fit’ 
words to them: they assume a just au-- 
thoritie and bind our faith totheirs. But | 
truly that belongs not to many. Such 
as are betweene both (which is the most. 
common fashion), it is they that spoil all; - 
they will needs chew our meat for us and 
take upon them a law to judge, and by con- 
sequence to square and encline the storie | 
according to their fantasie ; for, where the 
judgement bendeth one way, a mar cannot! 
‘Chuse bot wrest and turne his narration that | 
way. They undertake to chuse things 
worthy to bee knowne, and now and then 
conceal either a woul or a secret action. 


from ws, which would much better instruct | 


us: omitting such thingsas they understand | 
Rot as incredible: and haply such matters | 
_ as they know not how to declare, either in ; 
good Latin or tolerable French. Let theth 
— boldly enstall their eloquence and discourse : : 

Let them censure at their pleasure, but let ; 

‘them also give us leave to judge after them :: 
_ And let. them neither alter nor dispensé by | 
ofheir abridgements and choice anything | 
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of the matter ; 
but lec them rath-y send it) pure and entire 
with all her dimensions unto us, Most 
commonly (as chiefly in’ our age) this 
charge of writing histories is committed 
unto base, ignorant, and mechanicall kind 
of: people, only for this consideration that 
they can speake well; as if we sought to 
learne the Grammer of them; and they 
have some reason, being only hired to that 
end, and publishing nothing bnt— their 
tittle-tatule to aime at nothing else so 


much, ‘Thus with store of choice and 
quaint words, and wyre drawne phrases, 


they huddle up and make a hodye-pet of a 
laboured contexture of the reports which 
they gather in the market places or such 
other assemblies. ‘The only good histories 
are those that are written Dy such as ¢om- 


/manded or were imploied themselves in 


weighty affaires or that were partners in the 


-conduct of them, or that at least have had 
“the fortune to manage others of like qualitie. 
“Such ina manner are all the Greecians and 


Romans, — lor many cye-witnesses having 
written of one same subject (as it hapned 
in those times when Greatnesse and Know- 


‘Jedge did commonly meet) if any fault or 
' over-sight have past them, it must be deemed 


exceeding light and upon some doubtful 
accident, What may a man expect at a 
Phisitians hand that discourseth of warre, er 
of a bare Scholler treating of Princes secret 
designes? If we shall but note the religion 
which the Romans had in that, wee need no 
other example: Asinius Pollio found some 
mistaking or oversight in Caesars Commen- 
taries, whereinto he was falne, only be- 


‘cause he could not possiblie oversee all 


things with bis owne eyes that hapned in his 


_Armie, but was faine to rely on the reports 


of parucular men, who often related un- 
truths unto him; or else because he had not 
been curiously advertized and distinctly en- 
formed by his Lieutenants and Captaines of 
stoh matters as they in his absence had 
managed or effected. Whereby may be 
seen that nothing is so hard or so uncertaine 
to be found out as the certaintie of the truth, 


'sithence no man can put any assured con- 
fidence concerning the truth of a battel, 


neither in the knowledge of him that was 
Generall or commanded over it, nor in the 
soldiers that fought, of anything that hath 
hapned amongst them; except after the 
manner of a strict point of law, the severall — 
witnesses are brought and examined face 
to face, and that all matters be nicely and 
thorowly sifted by the objects and trials of 
the successe of every accident, Verily the 
knowledge we have of our owne affaires is 
much more barren and feeble, But this 
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hath sufficiently been h by Kodin, | jud ane’ 
*n handled by Hodin, | , < 
on agreeing with my cincepien.. Some- ead Gop ty ee Nee | 
whatto aid the weaknesse of m morie | ruption could ee eek 
é( pe sse memor ld ¢€ i 
an to assist her great defects ; for it hath ears teas one ue wie ft ey 
often been my chance to light upor : he co! cae ee ee 
nn b ance } n bookes | escape the contagion ; 
which I supposed to be new anc Ee Gene 
sed and never to/feare he hath had some distas i 
Sen ies _to | fer iath had some distast e or blame in 
ve Tez | not understanding ! his passi di 
aillechtiy yeaa shal ca g! passion, and it hath haply fortuned that 
: ‘ over many years | he i : 
oe and all beseribled with my oie eT tea Hmeelte es Geay ch cee 
1ave a while since accustomed my selfe to is thi hi T nallfindl a plexeiig: 
wv > 3 : y selfe to; there is this: Inhim hall fi i 
note at the end of my booke (Im | dias qesech even 
yt eane such | sweet and gently-glidi } 
as I purpose to read but once) the time I: wi F tues cinucde te cae 
‘ : ime I! with a purely sincere simplicitie, hi r 
made an end to read it, and to bas y ere simplicitie, his narra- 
dit, ¢ set downe ‘tion pure and ff i 
what censure or judgement | poate P unaffected, and wherein the 
igeme ave of it; Authours unspotted i 
that so it may at least at ¢ § eee eee =e good meaning doth 
s ay ¢ ast at another time | ev i : 
Sra unto my mind the aire and generall ! eae Sciai oe a ‘H " f “himself . 
dea | had conceived of the Author i id | an : in Gercnvieiene Gh 
idca J onceivec : rin read- | and free from all affecti j ing 
ing him. 1 will here set downe the Copie | e eae ee ee 
Te Sé >the Copie: of others; his disc 
of some of my annotations, and especi ned ee wid a Velie 
‘ s, and especially | accompanied 2 wi j 
what [ noted upon my Guicciardi ae 5 oh a 
ed upon my ‘ciardine about‘ zeale and mecre_ veriti . 
ten yeares since: (for what ianguage or! |; hie ae ae 
mv books speake unto me cpenke Unie rea an jolla Oa Tana gl oe 
them in mine owne.) He is a Ailigcno aenings igi eh Aocontip eteie ghe 
Historiographer and from whom in my ‘in high ee Ue se Meroe 
conceit a man may as exactly learne th ! historie of yn Pau Belay: It is 
| % KAC » the and historie of Monsie 3 j 
truth of such affaires as passed i his ti | Ser eile ee 
affaires as passed in his time, | ever a well-pleasing thi 
as of any other writer whatsoever : 1e ite De bie ea how ed 
' atsoever ; and the | written by those that t 35 ai 
rather because himselfe hath bee ii : Ot ce ua 
aUuse selfe hi fen an Actor! in what manner the 
of most part of them and in verie he a tae 
pe ‘rie honourable , and managed : yet can 1 
place. ‘There is no signe or apparance th: | P both thee Corded pe adn nea 
ever he disguised or toloured: Any pets al ee Fi aieation Ne ara ed 
either through hatred malice, favot t liberti ri “which cloarely- shineth 
er wutred, malice, favour, or libertie of writing, which cle i 
vanitie; whereof the free and im iall | i i free oh Wna ae inte 
’ | _the free a partiall; in ancient writers of their kind: as i 
judgements he giveth of great men, and! J ni ee casa ees 
, . ' Lord of Iouinille, famil sai 
namely of those by whom he hac | Egi hence aio Chane anise cee 
se | ad been | Eginard, Chancellor 5 i 
advanced or imployed in his i | fecon cicinuriein Phin de Comine: 
rloye s important ! of more fresh memorie in Phili “omi 
charges, as of Pope Clement the se: | This i | tenance pleading fe 
2 C » seaventh, | This is rather a decl i 
beareth undoubted testime “or ing | ki soy nen weer tu uncer Ned 
are | rony. Concerning king Francis agai he E : 
ogee ley ander nage king | tis against the Emperour Charles 
arts wherein he st goecth about to | the fifth, than an Historie. I will 
prevaile, which are his digressions and dis- | th e alte sie peepee 
$ s s - | they have altered or changed any thi 
courses, many of them are verie excellent ! ‘eet iatiews bat rains 
. ' cerning the generalitie of m: 
and enriched with faire ornament 9 attaches 
nents, but he | to wrest and : j 
Rees ee ie S, t and turne the judgement of the 
inselfe in them : | events imes i 
fee endeavcleneto cnilnci “™M : nts Many times against reason, to our 
nd ex nothing that might | advantage i 
So ncke i tate ot ght | age, and to omit whatsoever the 
, hs 50 full and large a sub- supposed to be d ickhi ; 
pe 8p ing 5 arge ¢ oubtful or ticklish in thei 
ject, and almost infinite, he proveth ace ife : : a Ceanee of 
what languishing, and vive a laste “of a it: vee ee on Dorie Lacie 
kind : metre tedious babling. More- ! Momc mney aid Br hide hema . 
over, | have noted this, that of so severall | f | ich | , von shalt 
tl » th: [ se orgotten; and which 1 
and divers armes, successes, and eff ' dane cde lace 
cesses, ¢ effects he | not so much as find the: i 
judgeth of; of so many and variable | Sti ere al Aan 
i ' of Estampes mentioned at all , 
motives, alterations, and couusels, tl colo: ealy ac eee 
‘ sels, that he ‘sometimes colour and haply hi 
relateth, he never referreth an | acti ik sueclintety ele teeta 
y one unto | actions, but absolutely t Vt i 
vertue, religion or conscience. as if th world ed ea ae 
F ; ey all the world knoweth, and especia : 
were all extinguished and banished the | thi Toa pope Cee 
$ ej things as have dra bli 
world. and ae all actions how | ea eae 
d. and how glorious'and of such consequen it is an ine 
soever in apparance they be of them-! ver wae Ge 
- . " - - ex 1 
rine ae doth ever impute the cause of Satie oe bt a esrclide whe. 
nem to some vicious and blame-worthie | -desiret ‘aformation 
argent or to some commoditie and profit, | and eae. of : ee ee nthe 
t is impossibie to imagine that a : he ned his 
It is | at amongst so | first, and of the thi n oh 
ane a a : so fi | things hapned in his 
umber of actions whereof he! time, let him addresse himselfe elsewhere 
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If he will give any credit unto me. The 
profit he may reap here is by the particular 
description of the battels and exploits of 
warre wherein these gentlemen were pre- 
sent ; some privie conferences, speeches, or 
secret actions of some princes that then 
lived, and the practices managed, or negotia- 
tions directed by the Lord of Langeay, in 
which doubtless are verie many things well 
worthy to be knowne, and diverse dis- 
courses not vulgare. 
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' cocks are many capons made, but no man 
‘could ever yet make a cock of a capon. 

For truly im constancie and rigor of opinion 
‘and strictnesse of precepts, the Epicurean 

sect doth in no sort yeeld to the Stoicke. 
Anda Stoike acknowledging a better faith 
than those disputers who, to contend with 
~Epicurus and make sport with him, make 
him to infer and sey what he never meant, 
; wresting and wyre-drawing his words toa 
; contrarie sense, arguing and silogizing, by 


ithe Grammarians privilege, another mean- 
ing, by the manner of his specch and 
another opinion than that they knew he 
had either in his minde or manners, saith 
| that he Jeft to be an Epicurean for this one 
(consideration amongst others, that he 
‘findeth their pitch to be over high and 
‘inaccessible : det #4 gut qudysovoe vocantur, 
sunt geddxadcr ef didodinaror Gntnesyte Vil 
i tutes ctcoluntet retinent :) And those that 
ETHINKS Virtue is another manner are called lovers of pleasures, are lovers of 
l of thing, and much more noble than hgnestic and justice, and doe reverence and 
the inclinations unto Goodnesse, retaine all sorts of vertue.")~ Of Stoicke and 
which in us are engendered. Mindes well Ispicurean Philosophers, I say, there arc 
borne, and directed by themselves, follow divers who have judged that it was not 
one same path, and in their actions repre- sufficient to have the minde well placed, 
sent the same visage that the vertuous doc. | well ordered, and well disposed unto vertue 5 
But Vertue importeth and soundeth some- it was not enough to have our resolutions 
‘what I wot not what greater and more and discourse beyond all the affronts and 
active than by an happy complexion, gently checks of fortune ; but that, moreover, it 
and peaceably, to suffer itself to be Jed or ' was veric requisite to secke for occasions 
drawne to Jats fee He that nen : ney a dice nies has to the Hae ws 
a naturall facilitie and genuine mildnesse it. They will diligently quest and secke 
should neglect or contemne injuries received, out for paine, smart, necessitic, want, and 
sie no doubt performe a rare action, contempt, that so they may combat them, 
and worthy commendation: but he who‘ and keepe their minde in breath: A/«/(um 
being toucht and stung to the quicke with s¢o¢ adjicit virtus lacessita ; "Vertue pro- 
any wrong or offence received, should arme voked addes much to it selfe.” It is one 
himselfe with reason against this furiously of the reasons why Epaminondas (who was 
blind desire of revenge, and jn the end after of a third sect) by a verie lawfull way re- 
a great conflict yeeld himselfe master over: fuseth some riches fortune had put into his 
it, should doubtlessec doe much more. ‘he. bands, to the end (as he saith) he might have 
first should doe well, the other vertuously : cause to strive and resist povertie, in which 
the one action might be termed Goodnesse, want and extremitie he ever continued after. 
the other Vertue. For it scemeth that the: Socrates did in my minde more un- 
very name of Vertuc presupposeth difficultie, dauntedly enure himselfe to this humor, 
and inferreth resistance, and cannot well maintaining for his exercise the peevish 
exercise it selfe without an enemie. It jis frowardnesse of his wife, than which no 
peradventure the reason why we call God essay can be more vexfull, and is a con- 
good, mightie, liberall, aud just, but we  tinuall fighting at the sharpe. Metellus of all 
term him not vertuous. His workes are the Roman senators he onely having under- 
all voluntarie, unforced, and without com-_, taken with the power of vertue, to endure 
ulsion. Of Philosophers, not only Stoicks, the violence of Saturninus ‘Tribune of. the 
ut wa Ee phrasing se por. in nese peta) oe force went 
‘row of the common received opinion, which | about to have a most unjust law passe in 
is false, whatsoever the nimble saying or | favour of the Communaltie: by which op- 
wittie quipping of Arcesilaus implied, who | position, having incurred all the capital 
answered the man that upbraided him, how ; paines that Saturninus had imposed on such 
ha men went from his schoole to the as should refuse it, intertained those that 
Epicureans, but none came from thence to: ——_— 
bim; I easily beleeve it (said he) for of: 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of Crueltie. 
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led him to the place of execution, with suck | assaile it, to cause it selfe to be tickled, as. 
speeches ; That to doe evill was a thing that is which the Epicureans have estab- 
verie easic, and too demissely base, and to; lished, and whereof divers amongst them 
doe well where was no danger, was a com-' have by their actions Jeft most certaine 
mon thing; but to doe well where was both | proofes unto us? As also others have, 
perill and opposition, was the peculiar whom in effect I finde to have exceeded the 
office of a man of vertue. These words of verie rulesof their discipline ; witnesse Cato 
Metellus doe clearly represent unto us what the younger ; when I sec him die, tearing 
I would have verified ; which is, that vertue and mangling his entrails, I cannot simply 
rejecteth facilitie to be her companion: content my selfe to beleeve that at that time 
And that an casefull, pleasant, and declin- | he had his soule wholly exempted from all 
ing way by which the regular steps of a trouble or free from vexation: I cannot im- 
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good inclination of nature are directed is 
not the way of true vertue. 
craggic, rough, and thornie way. She 
would cither have strange difficulties to 
wrestle withall (as that of Metellus) by 
whose meancs fortune her selfe is pleased to 
breake the roughnesse of his course; or 
such inward incombrances as the disordinate 
appetites and imperfections of our condi- 
tion bring unto her. Hitherto I have come 
at good casc; but at the end of this dig- 
course one thing commeth into my minde, 
which is that the soule of Socrates, which is 
absolute the perfectest that ever came to my 
knowledge, would, according tomy accompt,. 
prove a soule deserving but little commen- 
dation : For T can conceive 0 manner of 
violence or vicious concupiscence in him: I 


She requireth a- 


-agine he did only maintaine himseife in this 
march or course which the rule of the Stoike 
sect had ordained unto him, setled, with- 
out alteration or emotion, and impassible. 
There was, in my conceit, in this mans 
vertue overmuch cheerefulnesse and youth- 
fulnesse to stay there. I verily beleeve 
he felt a kind of pleasure and sensualtie in 
so noble an action, and that therein he more 
pleased himself than in any other he ever 
performed in his life. Sze adit é vita, ut 
causam mortiendé nactum se esse gauderet :% 
** So departed he his life, that he rejoiced to 
have found an occasion of death.” I doe 
so constantly beleeve it, that I make a doubt 
whether he would have had the occasion of 
so noble an exploit taken from him. And 
if the goodnesse which induced him to em- 


teonner of paine, but rather rejoyceth at it, 


can imagine no manner of difficultie or | brace publike commoditics more than his 
compulsion in the whole course of his vertue. | owne did not bridle me, I should eastly fall 
T know his reason so powerfull, and so abso- | into this opinion, that he thought himselfe 
lute mistress over him, that she can never! greatly beholding unto fortune to have put 
give him way in any vicious desire, and will | his vertue unto so noble a triall, and to have 
not suffer it so much as to breed in him. Vo | favoured that robber to tread the ancient 
® vertue so exquisite and so high raised | libertie of his countrie under foot. In which 
as his is, I can perswade nothing. Me / action me thinks I read a kinde of unspeak- 
thinks see it march with a victorious and | able joy in his minde, and a motion of ex- 
triumphant pace, in pompe and at ease, traordinary pleasure, joined to a manilike 
without let or disturbance. If vertue can- voluptuousnesse, at what time it beheld the 
not shine but by resisting contrarie appetites, worthinesse, and considered the generositie 
shall we then say it cannot passe without the and haughtinesse of his enterprise, 

assistance of vice, and oweth him this, that 
by his meanes it attaincth to honour and 
credit? What should also betide of that | 
glorious and generous Epicurean voluptu- . 
ousnesse that makes accompt effeminately (not urge t or set-on by any hope of glorie, 
to pamper vertue in her lap, and there wan-!as the popular and effeminate judgements. 
tonly to entertaine it, allowing it for her! have judged: For, that consideration is 
recreation, shame, reproch, agues, povertie, | over base, to touch so generous, so hanghtie, 
death, and tortures? If { presuppose | and so constant a heart; but for the beautie . 
that perfect vertue is knowne by com-,of the thing it selfe, which he, who managed 
hating sorrow and patiently undergoing | all the springs and directed all the wards 


Deliberata morte feracior.4 
Then most in fiercenesse did he passe, 
When heof death resolved was, 


paine, by tolerating the fits and agonies of ; thereof, saw much more clearer, and in its 


the gout, without stirring out of his place ; if; perfection, than we can doe. Philosophie 
for a necessarie object appoint her sharp- | hath done me a pleasure to judge that so: 
nesse and difficultie, what shall become of | honorable an action had been undecently 


that vertue which hath attained so high a placed in any other life than in Catoes, and. 


degree, as it doth nat only despise all 
1Cre. Tse. Ow. 1. i. 


¢wnd when a strong fit of the collike shall ® Hor. Li, Od. xxvii, xxix, Cleopatra, 
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that onely unto his it appertained to make passions which breed in us findeno entrance 
such anend. Therefere did he with reason} in them. ‘The vigor and constancle of their 
perswade both his sonne and the Senators | soules, doth suppresse and extinguish all 
that accompanied him, to provide otherwise | manner of concupiscences so soone as they 
for themselves. Calont gum tacredibilem | but begin to move, Now that it be not 
natura tribuissel pravitatem, camque ipse | more glorious, by an undaunted and divine 
perpetua constantia voboravissel, semperque resolution, to hinder the growth of tempta- 
tre propostte consilio permansisiet: morten- tions, and for,a man to frame himselfe to 
dum potins quam tyrannivullus aspiciendus | vertue, so that the verie seeds of vice be 
erat; '* Whereas nature had affoorded Cato | cleane rooted out ; than by mayne force to 
an incredibie gravitie, and he had streng- | hinder their progresse; and having suffred 
thned it by continuall constancie, aud ever) himselfe to be surprised by the first assaults 
had stood firme in his purposed desseignes, | of passions, to arme and bandie himselfe, to 
rather to die than bebold the Tyrants face.’ | stay their course and to suppresse them; 
Each death should be such as the life hath | And that this second effect be not also much 
been. Py dying we become no other than | fairer than to be simply stored with a facile 
we were, T ever interpret a mans death by {and gende nature, and of it selfe distasted 
his life. And if aman shall tell me of any | and in dislike with licentiousnesse and vice, 1 
one undanted in apparance, joyned unto alam perswaded there is no doubt. For this 
weake life; Limagine it to proceed of some {third aud last manner seemeth in some sort 
weake cause, and sutable to his life. The] to make a man innocent, but not vertuous : 

ase therefore of his death, and the facilitic | free from doing il, bat not sufficiently apt 
he had acquired by the vigor of his minde, |to doe well, Secing this condition 1s. se 
shall we say, it ought to abate something of | nécere unto imperfection and weakuesse, that 
the lustre of is vertne? And which of | [ know not well how to cleare their confines 
those that have their spirits touched, be it} and distinctions, The verig names of pood- 
never so little, with the true tincture of | nesse and innacencie, are for this respect in 
Philosophie, can content himselfe toimagine | some sort names of contempt, I see that 
Socrates, onely, free from feare and passion, | many vertues, as chastitic, sobrietic, and 
in the accident of his imprisonment, of his! temperance, may come unto us by meanes 
fetters, and of his condemnation? And] of corporall defects and imbecilitie. Con- 
who doth not perceive in him, not onely | stancic in dangers (if it may be termed 
constancie and resolution (which were ever) constancic) contempt of death, patiencie in 
his ordinarie qualities) but also a kinde of I | misfortunes, may bappen, and are often seen, 
wot not what new contentment, and care-| in men, for want of pood judgement in such 
lesse rejoveing in his last behaviour, and} accidents, and that they are not apprehended 
discourses ?) Ly the startling at the pleasure, | for such as they are indeed,  facke of 
which he feeieth m clawing of his legges, | apprehension and stupiditie doc sometimes 
after his fetters were taken-off; doth he not | counterfeit vertuous effects. As Dhave often 
manifestly declare an equai glee and joy in|] seen come to passe, that some men are 
his soule for being rid of his former incom- | commended for things they rather deserve 
modities, and entering into the knowledge of |to be blamed. An Italian gentleman did 
things to come? Cato shall pardon me (if| once hold this position in my presence, to 
he please) his death is more tragicall, and | the prejudice ae lisadvantage of his nations 
further extended, whereas this in a certaine | That the subtiltic of the Italians, and the 
manner is more faire and glorious, Aristippus | vivacitie of their conceptions was so great 
answered those that bewailed the same, | that they foresaw such dangers and accidents 
‘When I die, I pray the Gods send mesuch | as might betide them so far-off that it was 
adeath. A man shall plainly perceive in the | not to be deemed strange if in times of 
minds of these two men, and’ of such as|warre they were often seene to provide for 
imitate them (for T make a question whether | their safctie, yea, before they had perceived 
ever they coulel be matched) so perfectan} dic danger: “Phat we and die Spaniards, 
habitude unto vertue, that it was even con-| Who were not so wane and snbtil, went 
verted into their complexion. It isnolonger | further ; and that before we could be frighted 
a painfull vertue, nor by the ordinances of | with any perill, we must be induced to see 
reason, for the maintaining of which their) it with our eyes, and feel it with our hands, 
minde must be strengthned: It is the verie | and that even then we had no more hold; 
essence of their soule ; it is hernaturall and ' But that the Germanes and Switzers, more 
ordinarie habit. They have made it such, shallow and leaden-headed, had searce the 
by a long exercise and observing the rules sense and wit to re-adwise themselves, at 
and precepts of Philosophie, having lighted what times they were even overwhelmed 
upon a faireand rich nature. Thosevicious with oiseric, and the axe readie to fall on 
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their heads, It was peradventure but in‘ tion of my infancie have insensibly set their. 
jest that he spake-it, yet is it most true helping hand unto it; or whether I were 
that in the art of warre-fare new trained , otherwise so borne: 

souldiers, and such as are but novices in the | 
trade, doe often headlong and hand over | Formidolosus, pars violentior 

head cast themselves into dangers, with more Natalis hora, seu tyrannus 
inconsideration than afterward when they | Hesperia Capricornus unde) 

have seene and endured the first shocke, and | Whether the chiefe part of my birth-houre were - 
are better trained in the schoole of perils, | Ascendent Libra, or Scorpius full of feare, 

Or in my Horoscope were Capricorne, 

Whose tyranni¢ nceve westerne seas is borne : 


But so it is, that naturally of my selfe I 


Not ignorant, how much in armes new praise, | abhorre and detest all manner of vices. 


And sweetest honour, in first conflict weighes. | The answer of Antisthenes to one that 


demanded of him which was the best thing 

org » WES Os a “He “e ‘a sek 7 
a ee - + “first Hanoi _ to be learned; To unlearne evill, seemed to 
ar ar ae ’ i ay ‘ , + is image Aveo = 
many circumstances, and throughly observe | be fixed on this image, or to have an ayme 


Sen ea a coer: a -at this. I abhorre them (1 say) with so 
the man, that hath produced the same before | naturall and so innated an opinion, that 


‘¢ name and censure it. speake a : ae : 
We name: and censure dt. “But 10 °P eake \ the very same instinct and impression which 
word of my selfe; 1 have sometimes noted | Peele ime ics Line ec eae 
a friends to terme that wisdome in me ye s BES 

which was but mecre fortune, and to deemg: 4), 


; same: no, not mine owne discourses 
that advantage of courage and patience | Aah hernuse thes | se : di aa : 
that was advantage of judgement ad) Vere une: THEY Have Mery sOMeynat 
opinion et dey abu one “iis for | favish in noting or taxing something uf the 

ae oa ; . {common course, could easily induce me t 
another unto me, sometimes to my profit, | : , could easily induce me to 


‘some actions which this my naturall incti- 
and now and then to my losse. As for the. penne this my natural inc 


ae ‘nation makes m rate. will te 
rest, Iam so far from attaining unto that | ath oe vill patie Ha wep vag tenee 
shiefe pst perfect degree of excellencie, | ide sasioks Tey 
chiefe and most perfect degree of excellencie, i gg i, many things more stay and order in 


here abitude is made ve , the : ts 
where a habitude is made of vertue, that my manners than in my opinion: and my 


even of the second I have made no great ee : aos 
triall. I have not greatly strived to bridle | COncUPHSceACe oe pec at ny, 
the desires wherewith I have found my selfe | cane Stole his ye caracne. 
urged and pressed. My vertue is a vertue, | Gis and riches ‘that he made all Mhiloso- 
or to say better innocencie, accidentall and | ie ig mutinie Aetaet him Vue cone 
casual, Had I been borne with a lesse| Ooi pic ee 1 aa eue- ha ent 
regular complexion, 1 imagine my state had») oe oA eee Bay ae f es 
~ been verie pittifull, and it would’ have gon | J2VINS presented him with three faire young 
hantvith mec for 1 Gould meced perceive: wenches, that he might chuse the fairest, he 
in oF eS saetAniie see cane esiates eeict answered he would chuse them all three, 
ae Undereoe. passions had they been any and pat ae had ce ill successe, ee 
ae - ve “te i 7 : . r 4 y sy o 
thing violent. I cannot foster quarels, OF | eileen bi ha Late melbes oe 
dure contentions in my house. So am 1} f OWES: Dut they being orought to bis 
pet rrevatl peholdin ante my adit: it that ! owne house, he sent them backe againe, 
La i: ens sted Sceah vices | without tasting them. His servant one day. 
ee any , | carrying stare of money after him, and being 
sé tidtis mediocribus, cf mea paucis iso over -harged with the weight of it that 
Mendosa est natura, altognd recta, velut sé he comphufied, his master commanded him 
Agregioe INS PeTSOS reprehendas corpore nervosA to cast so much thereof away AS troubled 
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Seu Libra, sen ute Scorpins aspictt 


mmm Kad iguarus, quanti: nova gloria tn 
armis, | 
Et preduice decus primo certamine posstt, 


If in a few more faults my nature faile, phim. And Epicurus, whose positions are | 
ne a ba en raile |irreligious and delicate, demeaned himselfe_ 
Ou deicemclvarceds in his life verie laboriously and devoutly. 


‘He wrote to a friend of his, that he lived — 

Lam more endebted to my fortune than, but with browne bread and water, and. 
to my reason for it: Shee hath made me’ entreated him to send him a piece of cheese, . 
to be borne of a race famous for integritie against the time he was to make a solemne 
and honestie, and of a verie good father. I, feast. May it be true, that to be satan 
wot not well whether any part of his hu- > good we must be so by an hidden, naturall, 
mours have descended into me, or whether and universall proprictie, without law,. 
the domestike examples and good institu- reason, and example? The disorders and_ 


1 Hor, L Vis. Sat. vi, 65. a‘ | } Hor. i. ii. Od. XVaL a 
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excesses wherein I have found my selfe! cencie that is in me is a kinde of simple- 
engaged are not (God be thanked) of the! plaine innocencie, without vigor or art. 
worst. I have rejected and condemned Amongst all other vices, there is none I hate 
them in my selfe, according to their worth ;; more than Crucltie, both by nature and 
for my judgement was never found to be| judgement, as the extremest of all vices, 
infected by them. And on the other side, I; Butit is with such an yearning and faint- 
accuse them more rigorously in my selfe! hartednesse, that if I see but a chickins 
than in another, But that is all: as for the | necke puld off, or a pigge stickt, T cannot 


rest, I applie but litde resistance unto them, 
and suffer my selfe over-easily to encline to 
the other side of the ballance, except it be to 
order and empeach them from being com- 
mixt with others, which (if a man take not 
good heed unto himselfe) for the most part 
entertaine and enterchaine themselves the 


ichuce but grieve, and T cannot well endure 
‘a seelie dewbedabled hare to groane when 
She is seized upon by the houndes, alchough 
‘hunting bea violent pleasure. ‘Those thatare 
, to withstand voluptuousnesse doe willingly 
use this argument, to shew it is altogether 
' vicious and unreasonable : That where she 


one with the other. As for mine, 1 have, as: is in her greatest prime and chiefe strength, 
much as it hath laine in my power, abridged | she doth so over-sway us, that reason can 
them, and kept them as single and as alone have no accesse unto us, and for a_fur- 


as I conld: 
- nec ultra 
Errorem foveod 


N or doe I cherish any more, 
The crror which I bred before. 


; ‘ ve oa | 
For, as touehing the Stoikes opinion, who 


say, that when the wise man worketh, he 
worketh with all his vertues together ; how- 
beit, according to the nature of the action, 
there be one more apparant than other (to 


‘ther triall, alleage the experience wee feel 
and have of it in) our acquaintance with 





| cui ram presagit gandia corpus 

|) Atyue in co est Vertnus, ut mulicbria conserst 
arna,t 
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; When now the bodie doth eer fore-know, 
| And Venus set the womans fields tu sow, 


| Where they thinke pleasure doth so far 
transport us beyond our selves, that our dis- 


which purpose the similitude of mans bodie | course, then altogether overwhelmed, and 
might, in some sort, serve their turne ; for | our reason wholie ravished in the gulfe of 
the action of choler cannot exercise it selfe, | sensualitie, cannot by any meanes discharge 
except all the humours set-to their helping: her function. I know it may be otherwise : 
hand, although choler be praedominant) if} and if a man but please, he may sometimes, 
thence they will draw a like consequence, }even upon the verie instant, cast his mind 
that when the offender trespasseth, he doth! on other conccits. But she must be strained 
it with all the vices together, [ doe not so/to a higher key, and heedfully pursued. I 
easily beleeve them, or else I understand | know a man may gourmandize the earnest 
them not ; for, in eftect, I feel the contrarie. |and thought-confounding violence of that 
They are sharpe-wittie subtilties, and with- | pleasure: for [ may with some experience 


out substance, about which Philosophie 
doth often busie it selfe. Some vices I shun; 
but othersome I eschew as much as any 
saint can doe. ‘he Peripatetikes doe also 
disavow this connexitie and indissoluble 
knitting together. And Aristotle is of 
opinion that a wise and just man may be 
both intemperate and incontinent. Socrates 
avowed unto them, who in his phisiognomie 

recived some inclination unto vice, that 
indeed it was his naturall propension, but 
that by discipline he bad corrected the 
same, And the familiar friends of the 
Philosopher Stilpo were wont to say, that 
being borne subject unto wine and women, 
he had, by studie, brought himself to ab- 
staine from both. On the other side, what 
ood I have, I have it by the lot of my 
7 Eich ; I have it neither by law nor prescrip- 
tion, nor by any apprentiship. ‘The inno- 


1 Juv. Sad, viii. 164. 


to be so imperious a Goddesse as many, and 
more reformed than my selfe, witnesse ber 
tobe. I thinkeit not a wonder, as doth the 
Queene of Navarre, in one of the tales of 
her Heptameron (which, respecting the 
subject it treateth of, is a verie prettic 
booke}, nor doe [I deeme it a matter of 
extreame difficultie fur a man to weare out 
a whole night, in all opportunite and 
libertie, in companie of a faire mistresse, 
long time before sued-unto, and by him 
desired ; religiously keeping his word, if he 
have engaged himselfe, to be contented 
with simple kisses and plaine touching. I 
am of opinion that the example of the 
sport in hunting would more fit the same : 
wherein as there is lesse pleasure, so there 
is more distraction and surprising, whereby 
our reason being amazed, looseth the 
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| Speake of it; and [have not found Venus 
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wsure to prepare her selfe against it: when | their soules should be sent to heaven, which 
s after a long questing and beating for | cannot be, having first by intolerable tor- 
yne game, the beast doth suddainly start, | tures agitated, and as it were brought them 
r rowse up before us, and haply in such a | to dispaire. A souldier, not long since, being 
lace where we least expected the same.{a prisoner, and. perceiving from a loft a 
‘hat suddaine motion, and riding, and the | tower, where he was kept, that store of 
arnestnesse of showting, jubeting and | people flocked together on a greene, and 
allowing, still ringing in our eares, would | carpenters were busie at worke to erect a 
wake it verie hard for those who love that | skaffold, supposing the same to be for him, 
ind of close or chamber-hunting, at that | as one desperat,resolved to kill himselfe, and 
erie instant, to withdraw their thoughts | searching up. and downe for something to 
Ise-where. And pocts make Diana vic- | make himselfe away, found nothing but an 
yriously to triumph both over the firebrand | old rustie cart-naile, which fortune presented 
nd arrowes of Cupid, him with; he tooke it, and therewithall, 
Oats non malaria quas amor curas habet with all the strength he had, strooke and 
Flac inter vdlisisertur 3 wounded himselfe twice in the throat, but 
Vhile this is doing, who doth not forget seeing it would not rid him of life, he then 
‘he wicked cares wherewith Love's heart doth | thrust it into his bellie up to the head, where 
fret? he left it fast-sticking. Shortly after, one of 
But to returne to my former discourse, I | his keepers coming in unto him, and yet 
ave a verie fecling and tender compassion | living, finding himin that miserable phght, 
Cother mens atficttons, and should more | but weltring in his goare-blood and readie 
asily weep for companie sake, if possible | to gaspe his last, told the Magistrates of it, 
or any occasion whatsoever | could shed | which, to prevent time before he should die, 
sares, ‘There is nothing sooner moveth | hastned to pronounce sentence against him : 
aares in me than to see others weepe, not | which when he heard, and that he was onely 
mely fainedly, but howsoever, whether! condemned to have his head cut off, he 
ruly or forcediy. 1 do not greatly waile for | seemed to take heart of grace againe, and 
he dead, but rather envie them. Yet doe I | to be sorie for what he had done, and tooke 
auch waile and “‘moane the dying. The} some comfortable drinks, which before he 
anibales and savage people do not so much | had refused, greatly thanking the Judges for 
ffend me with roasting and eating of dead | his unhoped gentle condemnation: And 
odies, as those which torment and per-| told them, that for feare of a more sharply- 
ecute the living, Let any man be executed | cruell, and intolerable death by law, he had 
ry law, how deservedly soever, I cannot | resolved to prevent it by some violent man- 
neure to behold the execution with an un- | ner of death, having by the preparations he 
venting eye. Some one going about toj had seen the carpenters make, and by 
ritnesse the clemencie of fulius Cyresar ;| gathering of people togcthér, conceived an 
‘He was,” saith he, ‘‘tractable and milde| opinion that they would torture him with 
a matters of revenge. Having compelled ; some horrible torment, and seemed to be 
he pirates to yeeld themselves unto him, | delivered from death onely by the change of 
cho had before taken him prisoner and put: if. Were I worthie to give counsell, I 
im to ransome, forasmuch as be had {would have these examples of rigor, by 
hreatnel to have them all crucified, he, which superior powers goe about to keep 
ondemned them to that kind of death, but /the common people in awe, to be onely 
twas after be had caused them to be stran-j exercised on the bodies of criminall male- 
Hed. Philemon his secretarie, who would | factors : F@r, to see them Ceprived of chris- 
lave poysoned him, had no sharper punish- | tian bu fall, to see them haled, disbowelled, 
nent ef him than an ordinarie death, | parboyted,- and quartered, might haply. 
Mithout mentioning the: Latin Author, who! touch the common sort as much as the 
or a testimonie of clemencie darcth to | paines they make the living to endure: 
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raseeRigyfek 6 Wiha e Liens caea nate oo Meco e can kegs pate enna oh awetn ie ceo wea aid cere Sa Cree cae 
, man hath been offended, it may casily be | saith God, Qué corpus accidunt, et postea 
raessed that he is tainted with vile and | #on hudbent guod factant. “Those that kill 
vorrible examples of crueltie, such as Ro-| the bodie, but have afterwards no more to 
nane Tyrants brought into fashion. As for doe :"’ And Poets make the horror of this’ 
ne, even in matters of justice, whatsoever! picture greatly to prevaile, yea, and above 
s beyond a simpie death, I deeme it to be | death, ¢ hE oa 

necre crueltie: and especially amongst Us, | /fen religuias semiassi Regis, denudatis ossibut,. 
rho ought to have a regardfull respect that: Per tervam sanie delibutas fade dimxarier® 
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' Hor, Epod. ii. 37. | Luke xii. 4 
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© that the reliques of an halfe-burnt King, — but onely to looke on." As for me, I could 
Oo pieticlaabee ree ae never so much as cndure, without remorse 
n fouly ona dwith filth, should beso op griefe, to see a poore, sillie, and innocent 
beast pursued and killed, which is harmlesse 
It was my fortune to be at Rome upon a_ and void of defence, and of whom we receive 
day that one Catena, a notorious high-way | no offence at all. And as it commen!y 
theefe, was executed : at his strangling no hapneth, that when the Stag begins to be 
man of the companie seemed to be mooved ; embost, and finds his strength to faile him, 
to any ruth; but when he came to be having no other remedic left him, doth yeeld 
quartered, the Executioner gave no blow and bequeath himselfe unto us that pursue 
that was not accompanied with a piteous him, with teares suing to us for mercie ; 
voyce and hartie exclamation, as if every guestigue cruentus 
man had had a feeling sympathie, or lent Atque imploranti sésailis 21 
his senses to the poor mangled wretch. With blood from throat, and teares from eyes, 
Such inhumane outrages and barbarous ex- — It scemes that he for pittle cryes : 
cesses should be exercived against the rinde, was ever a grievous spectacle unto me. T 
and not practised ayainst the quicke. In a! seldom take any beast alive but I give him 
case somewhat like unto this, did Artaxerxes | his libertie, Pythagoras was wont to buy 
asswage and mitigate the sharpnesse of the i fishes of fishers, and birds of fowlers to set 
ancient lawes of Persia, appointing that the | them free againe. 
Lords which had trespassed in their estate, 
whereas they were wont to be whipped, they 
should be stripped naked, and their clothes 
whipped for them; and where they were 
accustomed to have their haire pulled off, 
they should onecly have their hat taken off, 
The Afgyptians, so devout and religious, 
thought they did sufficiently satisfie divine 
ects in sacrificing painted and counter- 
eit hogges unto it : An over-hardy invention 








| 
priméque dcade foravum 

| Tncaluisse puto macudatum sanesnine fovrum, 

| And first our blades ino blood embrude 
dceme 

| With slaughter of poore beasts did recking 
stceme, 

| Such as by nature shew themselves 
| bloodie-minded towards harmlessse beasts, 
i witnesse a naturall propension unto cruel- 


ee ae Se rae ee” tie. After the ancient Romanes had once 
to go about with pictures and shadowes to | cnured themselves without horror to behold 
appease God, a substance so essenuall and: 4), slaughter of wild beasts in their shewes 
divine, I live in an age wherein we abound ° oy eariet le.he aauirther: ot Rene anid 
with incredible examples of this vice, through Dodson Nature (I fay me) hath Pee 
the licentiousnesse of our civill and intestine | eatne ‘celta added nic ete x ane a 
warres : and read ailancicnt stories, be they i stinct to inbumanitie. No man taketh de 
never so tragicall, you shall find none to | light to see wild beasts sport and wantonly 
equall those we daily see practised. = Buti ty make much one of another ; Vet ali are 
that hath nothing made me acquainted with | pleased to see them tugge, mangle, and 
* F a: ; i 2 ' reo! Ate, Ae . rg MRE, 4g 8 
it, 4 could hardly be perswaded before 1) cnterteare one another. And lest any bodie 
had seene it, that the world could have | oy, ouiq jeast at this sympathic, whiel I have 
afforded so marbie-hearted and savage- iwith them, Divinitie itselfe willeth ns to 
minded men, that for the onely pleasure of | chew them some favour: And considering 
murther would commit it; then cut, mangle, | that one selfe-same master (I mean that in- 
and mae eee members é Me EECee to ‘comprehensible worlds-framer) hath placed 
rouze and sharpen their wits, fo invent 8N- + 2h creatures in this his wondrous palace for 
used tortures and unheard-of torments : to.) ;. service, and that they, as well as we, are 
devise new and unknowne deaths, and that ‘of his household : I say it hath some reason 
in cold blood, without any former enmitic or 1, injoyne us to shew some respect and 
quarrell, or without any gaine or profit; and | section towards them. Pythagoras bor- 
onely to this end, that they may enjoy the vowed Metempsychosis of the Aigyptians, 
dong re areeloey si iegeeanane alk ‘but since it hath been received of divers 
so pice) (dana cena ia i ©” Nations, and especially of our Druides ; 
ing opp Ftc srs AMM rr cent ani, empene rere 
at Aika ynkD . : | Sede, noms domibusvivunt, habitinique receptas 

that is. the extremest point whereunto the: : 


Pt : Jur death-lesse soules, their former s te 
crueltie of man may attaine. Ut homo aise ea aren eC enry 
on oe ‘ Ff. Pi ” fp: . id . . 
Aominem, non tratus, non timens, tantum 1,5 harbors new live and lodge entertained. 


Spectaturus occidat -'“ That one man should | 

Kill another, neither being angrie nor afeard, | VV ing. Fen. vii. gan. 

. een eoeen i 2Ovw. Meta, |. xv. 106, 
} Sen. Clenz.l. ii. c. 4. : 3b. 153. 
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The Religion of our ancient Gaules in- | 
ferred, that soules being eternall, ceased not | 
to remove and change place from one bode | 
to another: to which fantasie was also! 
entermixed some consideration of divine! And the very same interpretation that 
justice. Tor, according to the soules be- , Plutarke giveth unto this error, which is 
haviors, during the time she had been with | very well taken, is also honourable for them. 
Alexander, they sayd that God appointed | For, he saith, that (for example sake) it was 
it another bodie to dwell in, either more or: neither the Cat nor the Oxe that the 4égyp- 
lesse painfull, and sutable to her condition. | tians adored, but that in those beasts they 
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hic piscem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota cancem venerantur’ 

A fish here whole Townes reverence most, 

A dog they honour in that coast, 





siute fevarium 
Cogit vincla pati, trucnlentos ingerit ursts, 
Pradondsque lupis, Jadlaces vulpibus addit. 
wltgue ubt per varios annos per mille figuras 
‘elt, letheo purgatas fuming tandem 
Raursusad hiamana revecat primordia formas 
Pumbe bands of beasts he makes men’s soules 
endure, 
Blood-thirstie soules he doth to Beares enure, 
Craftie to Foxes, to Woolves bent to rapes: 
Thus when for many yeares, through many 
shapes, 
He hath them driv'n in Lethe lake at last, , 
Vhem purg'd he turns to mans forme whence 


' so of others. 
‘ moderate opinions I meet with some dis- 
‘ courses that goe about and Jabour to shew 


, worshipped some image of divine faculties. 
iIn this patience and utility, and in that 
i vivacity, or as our neighbours the Burgund- 
ijans with all Germany the impatience to 
see themselves shut up: Whereby they re- 
| presented the liberty which they loved and 
‘adored beyond all other divine faculty, and 
But when amongst the most 


, the neere resemblance betweene us and 
| beasts, and what share they have in our 
greatest) Privileges, and with how much 


they past. 
-hkely-hood they are compared unto us, 


he soule had been valiant, they placec 
in nike boar | on : Peal ee i i truly abate much of our presumption, and 
ee ae i at y removed from that imagmary 


ae ide ; : am easil 
e re aga ae : Uh ne ‘soveraigniie that some give and ascribe 
rest untill that being purified by this punish- UMNtOnnS above: sul other ee Made If all 
ment it re-assumed ‘and tooke the bodie of | that were to be contradicted, yet is there a 
some other man againe /kinde of respect and a generall duty of 
fee WSS ar were Ge oa Se _ {humanity which Geth us not only unto brute 
Tpse ego, wae memini, Troiant tempore belli beasts that have life and sense, but even 
/ “wen thoude B huphorites even unto trees atid plants. Unto men we owe 
When ‘Troy was won, 7, as 1 call to mind, , Justice, and to all other creatures that are 
Bupborbus was, and Panthus sonne by kind. capable of it, grace and benignity, ‘There 
As touching that alfance betweene us is a kinde of enterchangeable commerce 
and beasts, To make no great accompt of it, and mutual bond betweene them and us. 
nor do T greatly admit it, neither of that! ] am not ashamed nor afraid to declare the 
which divers Nations, and namely of the) rendernesse of my childish Nature which 
most ancient and noble, who have not oncly | is such that I cannot well reject my Dog if 
received beasts into their societie and com: | he chance (although out of season) to fawne 
panic, but allowed them a place farre above‘ upone me, or beg of me to play with bim. 
themselves ; sometimes deeming them to be ; The Turkes have almes and certaine hospi- 
familiars and favered of their Gods, and tals appointed for brute beasts. The Romans 
holding them in a certaine awfull respect have a publike care to breed and nourish 
and reverence more than humane, and others ' Geese, bv whose vigilancy their capital had 
acknowledging no other God nor no other! beene sc ‘ed. The Athenians did precisely 
Liivinity than they. Bellua a dbarbaris prop- - ordaine that ‘all manner of Mules which had 
ter bencficium cousecrate 4 “ Beasts by the | served or beene imploied about the building 
Rarbarians were made sacred for some: of thar temple called Hecatompedon, should 
benefit.” be free and suffered to feed wheresoever they 
mersmeemnee Croce adoraé ; pleased, without any let or impeachment. 
Pars hrc, tite pavet saturan serpentiius féin, The Agrigentines had an ordinary custome 
EGigies sacrl ate nitet aurva Corcopitiect « ‘seriously and solemnly to bury all such 
This Country doth the Crocodile adore, | beasts as they had held deare ; as horses of 
That feares the Storke glutted with Serpents“ rare worth and merit, speciall dogs, choice 
ve BORE _or profitable birds, or such as had but 
hs sacred Babion here, served to make sheir children sport. And: 
n gold shape doth appeare. i . ie ie TRH, 
Kae the sumptuous magnificence which in all 
other things was ordinary and peculiar unto 
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them, appeared also almost notably in the 


Stately sumptuousnesse and costly number 
of monuments erected to that end, which 
many ages after have endured and been 
maintained in pride and state. The A¢gyp- 
tians were wont to bury their Wolves, their 
Dogs, their Cats, their Beares, and Croco- 
diles in holy places, embalming their car- 
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indeed, but yet I worship them not. 
Amongst others, Peter Bunel (a man in his 
time by reason of his learning of high 
esteeme) having sojourned a few daies at 
Montaigne with my father and others of his 
coat being ready to depart thence, presented 
him with a booke entituled Thece/opia natu- 
valis; stve liber creaturarum magistrt 


7 


casses, and at their deaths to weare mourn- A’a/mond? de Sebonde. And for so much 
ing weeds for them. Cymon caused ajas the Italian and Spanish tongues were 
stately honourable tombe to be erected for: very familiar unto him, and that the book 
the Mares, wherewith he had three times, was written in a kinde of latinized Spanish, 
gained the prize at running in the Olimpike , whereof divers words had Latine termina- 
games. Ancient Xantippus caused his Dog: | tions ; he hoped that with lite aidhe might 


to be enterred upon a hill by the sea shore, | reape no small profit by it, and commended 
which ever since hath beenc named by him. ' the same very much unto him, as a booke 
And Plutarch (as himselfe saith) made it, most profitable, and fitting the dayes in 
amatter of conscience, in hope of a small which he gaveit him. It was even at what 
gaine to sell or send an Oxe to the shambles time the new fangles of Luther began to 
that had served him a long time. pereepe in favour, and in many places to 
shake the foundation of our ancient beleefe. 
| Wherein he seemed to be well advised, as 
he who by discourse of reason fore-saw that 
this, budding disease would easily turne to 
an execrable Atheisme: For the vulgar 
wanting the faculty to judge of things by 
themselves, suffering it selfe to be carried 
away by fortune and led en by outward 
An Apologie of Raymond Sebond, ap aces if once it be peuese with the 
boldnesse to despise and malapertnesse to 
} NOWLEDGE is without all contra- impugne the opinions which tofore it held 
diction a most profitable and chiefe | in awful reverence (as are those wherein 
ornament. Those who despise it; consisteth their salvation) and that some 
declare evidently their sottishnesse: Yet | articles of their religion be made doubtfull 
doe not I value it at so excessive a rate as and questionable, they will soon and easily 
some have done; namely, Herillus the Phi- admit an equal uncertainty in all other 
losopher, who grounded his chiefe felicitie | parts of their beleefe, as they that had no 
uponit, and held that it Jay in her power to | other grounded authoritie or foundation but 
make us content and wise: which | cannot | such as are now shaken and weakned, and 
beleeve, nor that which others have said, | immediately reject (as a tyrannical yoke) all 
that Knowledge is the mother of all vertue, impressions they had in former times received 
and that all vice procecdeth of ignorance. ! by the authoritie of Lawes, or reverence of 
Which if it be it is subject to a large inter- | ancient custome. 
pretation. My house hath long since ever | oe 
stood open to men of understanding, and is Nam cuptte conculcatur nimis anté metutumo 
very well knowne to many of them: for my | That which we fear'd before too much, 
father, who commanded the same fifty yeeres | We gladly scorne when tis not such, 


and upward, set on fire by that new kinde | ,, 

of earnestnesse wherewith King Francis the , Undertaking thenceforward to allow of 
‘first imbraced Letters, and raised them unto POthing, except they have first given their 
credit, did with great diligence and much Voice and particular consent to the same, 
cost endevour to purchase the acquaintance My father, a few daies before his death, 
of learned men; receiving and entertaining lighting by chance upon this booke, which 
them as holy persons, and who had some before he had neglected, amongst other 
particular inspiration of divine wisdome ; WTitings commanded mee to translate the 
collectiag their sentences and discourses as , 54M¢ into French. It is casie to translate 
if they had beene Oracles; and with so | Such Authors, where nothing but the matter 
much more reverence and religious regard | #§t© be represented ; but hard and dangerous 


‘by how much lesse authority hee had to to undertake such as have added much to 
the grace and elegancy of the language, 
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judge of them: for hee had no knowledge 
of ters no more than his predecessors , 
before him. As for mee I love them} 1 Lucr |, v, 1150, 
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namely to ‘reduce them into a weaker uaa ake pleased the goodnesse of God to enti; yhten 
poorer tongue, It was a strange taske and / us, it is most requisit that he affoord and 
new occupation for me: but by fortune lend us his helpe ; And that, with an extra- 
being then at leisure and unable to gainsay | ordinary and privileged favour, that so we 
the commandement of the best father that; may the better conceive and entertaine the 
ever was, I came cre long (as well as I} same: For, I suppose that meanes meerely 
sould) to an end of it: wherein he tooke humane can no way be capable of it; which 
singulardelight, and commanded the same to if they. were, so many rare and excellent 
be printed, which accordingly was after his’ mindes, and so plenteously stored with 
decease performed. 1 found the conceits) naturall faculties, as have beene in times 
of the author tu be excellent, the contexture | past, would never by their discourse have 
of his worke well followed, and his project ; mist the attayning of this knowledge. It is 
full of pietie. Now forasmucheas divers | faith onely which lively and assuredly em- 
ammuse themselves to reade it, and espe-: braceth the high mysteries of our Religion. 
cially Ladies, to whom we owne most service,» And no man can doubt but that it is a most 
it hath often beene my hap to help them, excellent and commendible enterprise, pro- 
when they were reading it, to discharge the: perly to accommodate and fit to the service 
booke of two principall objections, which of our faith, the natural helpes and humane 
are brought against the same. [lis drift is. implements which God hath bestowed upon 
bold, and his scope adventurous; for he. us, And no question isto be made but that 
undertaketh by humane and naturall reasons, .i¢ is the most honourable employment we 
to establish and verifie all the articles of can put them unto; and that there is no 
Christian religion against Atheists. Where- | occupation or intent more worthy a good 
in (to say truth) I find him so resolute and. Christian, than by all meanes, studies, and 
so happy, as 1 deem it a thing impossible imaginations, carefully to endevour how to 
to doe hetter in that argument, and thinke | embellish, amplifie, and extend the truth of 
that none equalleth him. Which booke! his beleefe and religion. It is not enough 
seeming to me both over-rich and exquisite, for us to serve God in spirit and soule ; we 
being written by an author whose name is owe him besides, and wee yeeld unto him, a 
so lite knowne,and of whom all we know: corporall worshipping ; we applic our limbs, 
is, that he was a Spaniard, who about two! our motions, and all externall things, to 
hundred yeeres since professed Physicke in’ honour him. The like ought to be done, 
Tholouse : I demanded once of Adrianus and weshould accompany our faith with all 
‘Turnebus (a man who knewall things) what! the reason we possesse; Yet alwayes with 
such a booke might be ; who answered, that; this proviso, that. we thinke it doth not 
he deemed the same to be some Quinte ssenet | depend of us, and that all our strength and 
extracted from out Saint ‘Phomas Aquinas :! arguments can never attaine to so ss 
For, in good truth, onely such aspirit fraught | naturall and divine a knowledge: Except 
with so infinite erudinon, and so full of (it seize upon us, and as it were enter into us 
admirable subtlitie, was capable of such by an extraordinarie infusion: And unlesse 
and so rare imaginations, So it is, that | it also enter into us, not onely by discourse, 
whosoever be the author or deviser of it. but also by humane meanes, she is not in 
{the tile whereof ought not without further; her dignitie nor in her glorie. And verily 
reason to he taken from Sebond) he was a. I feare therfore, that except this way, we 
very sufficient-worthie man, and endowed ‘should not enjoy it. Had we fast-hold on 
with sundry other excellent qualities. The | God, by the interposition of a lively faith ; 
first thing he is reproved for in his Booke had we hold-fast on God by himselfe, and 
is, that Christians wrong themselve much, in not bv us} had we adivine foundation ; then 
that they ground their beleefe upon humane shou.d not humane and worldly occasions 
reasons, which is conceived but by faith and have the power so to shake and totter us, 
by a particular inspiration of God. Which asthey have. Our hold would not then yeeld 
objection seemeth to containe some zeale of to so weakea batterie: Thelove of noveltie ; 
pietie ; by reason whereof we ought, withso the constraint of Princes; the good successe 
much more mildnes and regard, endevour | of « one partie ; the rash and casuall changing 
to satishe them that propose it. It were a {of our opinions, should not then have the 
charge more befitting a man conversant, power to shake and alter our beleefe. We 
and sutable to one acquainted with the should not suffer the same to be troubled at 
holy Scriptures, than me, who am altogether the wil and pleasure of a new ment, 
ignorant in them. Neverthelesse I thinke, and at the perswasion, no, not of all the. 
that even as to a matter so divine and high, rhetorike that ever was: we should with- 
and so much exceeding al humane under- | stand these boistrous billowes with an 
stunding, as is this verity, wherwith it hath | inflexible and unmoveable constancie: _ 
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Llisos fluctus rupes, ut vasta sodas? 

Et varias circumlatranics dissipat unudis, 

Mote sua. 
As huge rocks doe regorge th’ invective waves, 
And dissipate the billgwes brawling braves, 
Which these gainst those still bellow out, 
Those being big and standing stout. 


if this raie of Divinitie did in any sort 
touch us, it would everie where appeare : 


Not only our words, but our actions, would . 
Whatso- . 


beare some shew and lustre of it. 
ever should proceed from us, might be seene 


inlightned with this noble and matchlesse 
brightnes. We should blush for shame, that | 
in humane sects there was never any so, 
factious, what difficulue or strangnesse so- - 
ever his doctrine maintained, but would in- 
some sort conforme his behaviors and square | 
and | 


his life unto it: Whereas so divine 
heavenly an institution never markes chris- 
tians but by the tongue. 
whether it be so? Compare but our manners 


unto a ‘Turke, or a Pagan, and we must. 


needs yeeld unto them: Whereas in respect 


of our religious superioriie, we ought by ; 


much, yea by an incomparable distance, out- | 
shine them in excellencie : And well might - 
aman say, Are they so just, so charitable, | 
and so good ? Then must they be Christians. — 
All other outward shewes and exterior: 
apparences are common to all religions : 

As hope, affiance, events, ceremonies, peni- : 
tence, and martyrdome. ‘The peculiar badge 
of our truth should be vertue; As it is the 
heavenliest and most difficult: marke, and 
worthiest production of Verity it selfe. 
therefore was our good Saint Lewis in the. 
right, when that ‘Tartarian King, who was 
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And will you see | 


And | 
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| should not then be mecrely humane, but 


even as our beliefe, containe some wonder- 
} causing thing, Brevis est institutio vite 
| honest beategue, sé credas: *' The institue 
. tion ofan honest and blessed life is but short, 
if aman beleeve."” Some make the world be- 
_leeve that they beleeve cuhings they never 
doe. Others (and they are the greater 
number) perswade themselves they doe so, 
as unable to conceive what it is to beleeve, 
We thinke it strange if in warres, which at 
this time doe so oppresse our state, we see 
the events to float so strangely, and with so 
common and ordinarie a manner to change 
and alter: The reason is, we adde nothing 
unto it but our owne. Justice, which is on 
the one side, Is used but for a clonke and 
ornament ; she is indeed alleadyed, but net 
received, nor harboured, nor wedded. She 
is asin the mouth of a Lawyer, and not as 
she ought in the heart and affection of the 
‘partie. God oweth his extraordinaric assist- 
agcee unto faith and religion, and not to our 
i passions, Men are but directors unto it and 
use religion for a shew: [t ought to be 
cleane contrarie, Doe but marke if we doc 
not handle it as it were a peece of waxe, 
from out so right and so firme a rule, to draw 
so many contrary shapes. Ween was this 
better seene than now-adaies in’ France ? 
Those which have taken it on the left, and 
those who have taken it on the right hand : 
‘Such as speake the false, and such who 
i speake the truth of it, do so alike cmploy 
fand fit the same to their violent and am- 
bitious enterprises, proccede unto it with so 
_ conformable a proceeding in riotousnesse and 
Injustice, they make the diversitie they pre- 


{ 


become a Christian, intended to come to, tend in their opinions doubtful, and hard to 
Lyons, to kisse the Popes feet, and there to | ‘be beleeved, ina thing from which depends 
view the sanctitie he hoped to find in our | the conduct and law of our life. Cana 
lives and manners, instantly to divert him man see from one same Schoole and Dis- 
from it, fearing lest our dissolute manners ; cipline, more united and like customes and 
and licentious kind of life might scandalize | fashions to proceed? View but the horrible 
him, and so alter his opinion fore-conceived | impudencie wherewith we tosse diving 
of so sacred a religion. Howbeit the con-! reasons to and fro, and how irrcligiously 
trary happened to another, who for the same | wee have both rejected and taken them 
effect being come to Rome, and there view- | ugaine, according as fortune hath in these 
ing the disolutenesse of the Prelates and | publike stormes transported us from place ta 
people of those dayes, was so much the: place. This solemne proposition » Whether 
more confirmed in our religion ; considering - it be Jawfull for a subject, for the defence of 
with himselfe what force and divinity it; religion, to rebel! and take armes against his 
must of consequence have, since it was able, | Prince : Call but to minde in what mouthes 
amidst so many corruptions and so viciously- | but a twelve-moneth agoe the affirmative of 
poluted hands, to maintaine her dignitie the same was the chiefe pillar of the one 
and splendor. Had wee but one onelv: part; the negative was the maine-underprop 
_graine of faith, wee should then be able to: of the other: And listen now from whence 
_femove mountaines from out their place, | commeth the voyce and finstruction of one 
saith the Holy Writ. Our actions being ; and other: and whether armes clatter and 
and accompanied | with Divinitie, ; clang jess for this than for thatcause. And 
nner [we burne those men which say that truth must 
1 Vins. JE nA, vii. 58y. . be made to abide the yoke of our need ; And 
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how much worse doth France than speak ithat religion should after death receive 
it, Let us confesse the truth: he that | eternall and perfect felicities, replied, ‘‘ If 
from out this lawful armie should cull out thou beleeve it, why dost thou not die thy 
first those who follow it for meere zeale of a selfe?” Diogenes more roughly {as his 
religious affection than such as only regard | manner was) and further from our purpose, 
the eines and een . ge coun- answered the priest who perswaded him to 
tries lawes or service of their Prince ;. be one of his order, that so he might come 
whether hee could ever erect a compleat' unto and attaine the happinesse of the other 
company of armed men, How comes it to’ world: ‘Wilt thou have me beleeve that 
masse that so few are found who have still! those famous men, Agesilaus and Epaminon- 
Le sale sh yarrarirrt oh Siceas in Bel pub-— sera eas be eer baa ner debate 
ike revolutions, and that we see them now (art but an asse, and doth nothing of any 
and then but faintly, and sometimes’as fast worth, shalt be happy, because thou art a 
as they can headlong to runne into the. Priest ?"" Did we but receive these large 
action? And the same men, now by their. promises of everlasting blessednesse with 
violence and rashnesse, and now through: like authoritie as we doa. philosophical dis- 
their slownes, demissnes, and heavines to. course, we should not then have death in 
spoile, and as it were overthrow our affaires, | that horror as we have: 
but that they are thrust into them by casual | Nin jaaeiesau diel aeene 
ee ee LONE © ech \ se mtorie pod Cong He i 
motiy es, and particular consideration, ac | Sea magtis tre foras, vestemgue relinguere ut 
cording to the diversities wherewith they are | angers 
moved? IT plainly perceive we lend nothing | Gavderet, prelonga senex aut cornua cervus. 
unto devotion but the offices that flatter our: He would not now complaine to be dissolved 
passions, ‘There is no hostiline so excellent | dying, 
as that which is absolutely Christian, Our! But rather more rejoice, that now he is forth- 
geale worketh wonders, whenever it second- Oo flying, . 
eth our inclinations towards hatred, crueltie, | gr SS Bee cre cue wore: 
ambition, avarice, detraction, or rebellion. st i a a a a 
‘Towards goodnes, benignitie, or temperance | Twill be dissolved, should we say,and be with 
it goeth but Slowly, and against the haire, Jesus Christ. The forcible power of Platoes 
except miraculously, some rare complexion discourse of the immortality of the soule 
leade him unto it, it neither runnes nor flieth | provoked divers of his Schollers unto death, 
to it, Our religion was ordained to root out | that so they might more speedily enjoy the 
vices, but it shrowdeth, fostreth, and pro- | hopes he told them of. All which is a most 
voketh them. As commonly we say, '' We evident token that we receive our religion 
must not make a foole of God.” Did we! but according to our fashion and by our 
believe in su I say not through ae but owne bands, and no otherwise than other 
with a simple beleefe ; yea (1 speak it to, religions are received. We are placed in 
our confusion) did we but beleeve and know. the counitrie where it was in use ; where we 
ham, as wee doe another storie, or as one of; regard her antiquity, or the authority of 
our companions ; we should then love him‘ those who have maintained her; where we 
nbove all other things, by diecia of the! feare the menaces wherewith she threatneth 
infinite goodnes and unspeakable beauty | all misbeleevers, or follow her promises. The 
that is and shines in him » Had he but the | cansiderations ought to be applied and em- 
same place in our affections that riches, ; ployed to our beleefe, but as subsidiaries : 
pleasures, glory, and our friends have: ‘The | they be human bonds. Another country, 
hid of us doth not so much feare to wrong | other testimonies, equall promises, alike 
him as he doth to injure his neighbour, his| menaces, vr glt sembliby imprint a cleane 
geen - his ee He sure so pate sonia ge Sees in US : we ne errr by 
a minde who, on the one side having before! the same title as we are either Perigordins 
hin the object of one of our vicious pleasures, | or Germans. And as Plato saith: ‘‘ There 
and on the other to bis full view perfect | are few so confirmed in Atheisme but some 
knowledge and assured perswasion, the great danger will bring unto the knowledge 
state of an inmortall glorie, that would enter | of God's divine power.” The part doth not 
into contention of one for the other? And ‘touch or concerne a-good Christian: It is 
so we often refuse it through meere con-; for mortall and worldly religions to be re- 
tempt : for what drawes us to blaspheming, | cuived by a humane convoy. What faith 
unlesse it be at all adventures, the desire it is that like tobe which cowardice of heart 
selfs of the offence? The Philosopher : doth plant and weaknesse establish in gs? - 
Antisthenes, when he was initiated in the! A goodly faith, that beleeves that which it 





mysteries of Orpheus the priest, saving, Soar ee i lcci nen aha ase ia acaba 
unto him that such as vowed themselves to! TLecrer, L iti, 630, 
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beleeveth sated a it hare: the cour- | more susceptible or capable of religion, as if 
7 not to beleeve the same. vicious pas- ) it were bred and had her credit from our 
sion, as that of inconstancie and astonish-  imbecilliue. The bond which should binde 
ment is, can it possibly ground any regu- “our judgement, tie our will, enforce and 
Jar production in our mindes or soules?: joyne our soules to our Creator, should be 
They establish, saith he, by the reason of: a bond taking his doubling and forces, not 
their judgement, that whatsoever is reported | from our considerations, reasens, and pas- 
of hell, or of after-comming paines, is but a’ sions, but from a divine and supernaturalt 
fiction : but the occasions to make tnall of compulsion, having but one forme, one 
it, offering itselfe at ser time age a a ‘countenance, and one grace; which is the 
nesse doth summon them to death, the authoritie and grace of God. 
errour of the same, through the horrour of, Noweour heart being ruled and our soule 
their future condition, duth then replenish | commanded by faith, reason willeth that she 
them with another kind of beleefe. And | drawes all our other parts to the service of her 
because such impressions make mens hearts: intent, according ta their power and facultie. 
fearfull, hee by his Jawes inhibiteth all in-: Noris it likely but that this vast worlds-frame 
struction of such threats and the perswasion . must beare the impression of some markes, 
that any evill may come unto man from) therein imprinted by the hand of this great 
the Gods, except for his greater good, and, wondrous architect, and that even in all 
fora medicinable effect, whensoever he falleth | things therein created there must be some 
into it. They report of Bion, that being in- image, somewhat resembling and having 
fected with the Atheismes of Theodorus, he. coherencie with the workeman that wrought 
had for a long time made but a mockerie of and framed them. He hath left imprinted in 
religious men; but when death did once: these high and misterious works the charac- 
seize upon him he yeelded unto the extre- | ters of his divinitie : and oncly our imbe- 
mest superstitions : As if the Gods would cilitie is the cause wee can not discover nor 
either be removed or come again, according read them, It is that which himselfe telleth 
to Bions businesse, Plate and these ius, that by his visible operations be doth 
examples conclude that we are brought to manifest those that are invisible to ous," 
beleeve in God either by reason or by com- | Sebond hath much travelled about this 
pulsion. Atheisme being a proposition as! worthie studie, and sheweth us, that there 
unnaturall and monstrous as it is hard and: is no parcel of this world that either belyeth 
uneasie to be established in any mans ninde, | or shameth his Maker. It were a manie 
how insolent and unruly soever he may be : | fest wronging of God's goodnesse if all this 
airid pad arte pan i ae ee Hes ae val rae and as ie 
either (hrough vanitie or fierecnesse, strange’ with our beleefe. Heaven, earth, the ele-- 
and seld-knowne opinions, as if they wowd | ments, our bodies, our soule, vea all things 
become reformers of the world by affecting 4. else, conspire and agree unto it: onely the 
profession only in countenance: who th ugh | meanes haw to make use of them must be 
they be sufficiently foolish, yet are they not: found out: They will instruct us sufficiently, 
powerfull enough lo ground or settle it in be we but capable to Jearne and apt to 
their consciences. Yet will not such leave understand, For this world is a most holy 
to lift up their jovned hands to heaven, give | Temple,intowhich man is brought there to be- 
them but a stoccado on their breast: and, hold statues and images not wrought by mor- 
when fear shall have supprest, or sicknesse , tall hand, but such as the secret thought of 
vanquished this licentious fervour of a | God hath made sensible, as the Sunne, the 
wavering minde, then will they suffer them- | Starres, the Waters and the Marth, thereby 
selves gently to be reclaimed, and discreetly | to represent the intelligible unto us.“ The 
_to be perswaded to give credit unto true! invisible things of God," saith St. Paul, 
_beliefe and publike examples. A decree | '‘ doc evidently appeare by the creation of 
Seriously digested is one thing, and these: the world, judgeing of hiseternall Wisdome 
“shallow and superficiall impressions another, j and Divinity by bis workes, 
which bred by the dissolutenesse of a loose ; ae 7 
“spitit, doe rashly and uncertainely float up jn aden fasion call on foie t ant 
and downe the fantasie ofa ee Oh ay Semper volvende : segue ipsum incndcat ct affert 
most braine-sicke and miserable, that en-) 77¢ bene cognosci possit, doccatoue videndo 
_ Geavour to be worse than they can! The Qualis cat, doceatqne suas attendere leges.| 
, etrour of Paganisme and the ignorance of — God to the world doth not heav'ns face envie, 
our sacred truth, was the cause of this great Bat by stall moving ut doth notifie 
soules-fall: but onely great in worldly His face and essence, doth himuelfe applic, 
@rleatnes ; also in this next abuse, which is,  .———-- --—-- ere 
that chikiren and old men are found to be : 
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‘That he may well be knowen, and teach by selfe. To an Atheist all writings make for 
, NCCI, : a x, Atheisme. He with his owne venome in- 
How he goes, how we should marke his de. fecteth the innocent matter. ‘These have 
eNom some preoceupation of judgment that 
Now our reason and humane discourse is | makes their taste wallowish and tastelesse, 
asthe lumpish and barren matter, and the {to conccive the reasons of Sebond, As 
grace of God isthe form thereof. Tis that | for the rest, they thinke to have faire play 
which giveth both fashion and worth unto it. | offered then if they have free liberty to 
Even as the vertuous actions of Socrates; combat our religion with meere worldly 
and Cato are but frivolous and unprofitable! weapons ; which they durst not charge, did 
because they had not their end, and regarded ; they behold her in’ her majesty, full of 
nat the love and obedicnce of the, true | authority and commandement. The meanes 
creator of all things, and namely, because ,I use to suppresse this frenzy, and which 
they were ignorant of the truc knowledge of ; seemeth the fittest for my purpose, is to 
God : So is it of our imaginations and dis- | crush and trample this humane pride and 
course; they have a kind of body, but a! fiercenesse under foot, to make them feele 
shapelesse masse, without light or fashion, | the emptinesse, vacuitie, and no worth of 
unlesse faith and the grace of God be joyned; man: and violently to pull out of their 
thereunto. Faith, giving as it were a tinc- | hands the silly weapons of their reason; to 
ture and justre unto Scbonds arguments, | make them stoope, and bite and snarle at 
make them the more firme and solid: Uhey | the ground, under theauthority and reverence 
may wellserve for a direction and guide toa; of God's Majesty. Onely to her belongeth 
young learner, to lead and sct him in the | science and wisdome, it is she alone can 
right way of this knowledge. ‘They in some ; judge of her selfe ; and from her we steale 
sort fashion and make him capable of the } whatscever we repute, value, and count our 
grace of God, by meangs whereof our) selves to be. 
beliefe is afterwards achieved and made; oo. |, ne bigs ausee 
perfect, I know a man of authority, Ow yap cud.pardayv o Beas Meya adhov H €avroy, 
brought up in letters, who confessed unto; — Of greater, better, wiser minde than he, 
me that he was reclaimed from out the | God can abide no mertall man should be. 


errours of mis-beleeving by the arguments; yet us suppress this over-weening, the first 


ot Sebond. And if iH happen they be dis- foundation of the tyrannic of the wicked 
poyled of this ornament, and of the helpe spirit, Deus superbis resistit : humilibus 
and approbation of faith, and taken but) oyseme atal gratiam: “God resisteth the 
for meere humane fantazies, yet to combat; proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 
those that headlong are fallen into the Plato saith ‘that intelligence is in all the 


dreadfull error and horrible darkenesse of) Cyods, but little or nothing at all in men," 
irrcligion, even then shall they be fonnd as) Meanewhile it is a great comfort unto a 
firme and forcible as any other of that con- | Christian man to see our mortall implements 
dion that may be opposed against then. | and fading tooles so fitly sorted to our holy 
So thatwe shall stand upon terms to say: and divine faith; that when they are em- 
Wola UUr paArues, . ploved to the mortal and fading subjects of 
Si snelivs guid habes, accerse, vel imperium fer Weir nature, they are never more forcibly 
If you have any better, send for me, Nor More joyntiie appropriated unto them, ' 

Or else that LE bid you, contented be, / Let us then see whether man hath any 

. . ‘other stronger reasons in his power then 
Let them either abide the force of out! Seboondes, and awhetber it lie in bim, by 
proofes, or skew us some others, Upon some | argument «©: discourse, to come to any 
other subject, better compact and more tull. ; certainty. For, St. Augustine, pleading | 
IT have in a manner unawares half engaged | against these kind of men, because he would. 
my scife in the second objection, to which [) upbraid them with their injustice, in that they 
had purposed to frame an answer for Sebond. ; hold the parts of our beleefe to be false,” 
Some say his arguments are weake and: and that our reason faileth in establishing 
simple to verifie what he would, and under-) them: and to shew that many things may 
take to front him easily. Such fellowes be, and have beenc, whereof our discourse » 
must somewhat nmrore roughly be handled, (ean never pround the nature and ihe- 
fur they are more dangerous and more( causes: he proposeth and setteth downe 
malicious than the first. Man doth willingly before them certaine knowen and un~ 
apply other mens sayings to the advantage | doubted experiments, wherein. man con~ 
the opinions he hath fore-judged in him-' fesseth to see nothing, which he doth as 
sass -cmndaneneadiiaimianelnidl fies tee ree 5 ee 
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afl things elsé, with a curious and mycenious | this patent? Let him shew us his letters of 
search, More must be done, and they must! privilege for so noble and so great a charge. 
be taught, that to convince the weaknease | Have they been granted onely in favour of 
of their reason we need not go far to cull | the wise?) ‘Then concerne they but a few. 
out rare examples. And that it is so de-{ Are the foolish and wicked worthy. of so 
fective and blinde, as there is no facility | extraordinary a favour, who being the 
so clear that is clear enough unto her:;! worst part of the world, should they be 
that easie and uneasie is all one to her; that | preferred before the rest? Shall we believe 
all subjects equally, and Nature in generall | him: Qaernm tettur causa guts diverit 
disavoweth her jurisdiction and interposi- | efectum esse mundunrt Korum sctlivet 
tion. What preacheth truth unto us, when laazaantinm yu ratione utuntur, Ay 
it biddeth us flie and shun worldly philo- | saw/ ded ef homines, guibus profecto nthil est 
sophy ; when it so often telleth us ‘‘that all) medias: © For whose cause then shall a man 
our wisdome is but folly before God ; that i say that the world was made? In sooth, 
of all vanitics man is the greatest; that i for those creatures sake which have the use 
man, who presumeth of his knowledg> [of reason; those are Gods and men, than 
doth not yet know what hnowiedge is: and | whom assuredly nothing is better.” We 
that man, who 3s nothing, if he but thinke | shall never sufficiently baffle the impudency 
to be something, seduceth and cdeceiveth | of this conjeyning. But silly wretch, what 
himselfe?“ These sentences of the Holv hath he in him worthy such an advantage ? 
Ghost do so lively and manifestly expresse ; To consider the incorruptible life of the 
what I wouid maintaine, as J should neede . celestial bodies, their beauty, greatnesse, 
no other proofe against such as with alls and agitadon, continued with so just and 
submission and obeysance would yeuld to his i regular a course, 

authority. But these will necds be wshipt to 
their owne cost, and cannot abide: their Lewiple super, etulicpie ani cautiins ae eva 
reason to be combatted, but by itselfe. Kanne, 

Let us now but consider man alone withont | £¢ vente in mentom Dune Selisgue tinriun.4 
other belp, armed but with his own weapons, 
and unprovided of the grace and know- 
ledge of God, which is all his honour, all 
his strength, and all the ground of his 
being, Let us see what hold-fast or free- 
hold he hath in this gorgeous and goodly 
equipage, Let him with the utmost power. To consider the power of domination these 
of his disceurse make me understand upon bodies have not onely upon our lives and 
what foundation he hath built those great condition of our fortune. 

advantages and ods he supposeth to have 
over other creatures, Who hath per- 
swaded him that this admurable moving of 
heavens vaults, that the eternal light of 
these lanypes so fiercely rowling over his : pees ge las ~ eae 
head, that the horror. moving and continuall | Tr Ee roe . i Uae tae aie 

See! Ss ie Nace ay Tre. aN wee MIS, O MCOULE CS ade s : ‘ 

pessoa . : seed ie — Ocean Were | cule, provoke, and move tt the eee e ce 
established, and continue so many ages for 2 eas Salts WUE eae: 2 
his commoditie and-serace ® Ie it possibile their influences, as our reason finds and 
to imagine anything so ridiculous as this | 4cheth us. 

miserable and wretched creature, which is a spocntatague dongé 

hot so much as master of himsel{e, exposed | DeArendit tacttis dominantia legthus astra, 
and’ subject to offences of all things, and| 4f feftau alternd maandum ratione mover, 
yet dareth call himselfe Master and Em-| “@fertergque vices certis dis: crnere signas, 
_perour ofthis Universe 2 In whose power it} BY Speculation it from far discerns, ed 
“36 not to know the least part of ir, much lesse ey oe nee spear eee mi pe oe 

' a And this whole werkt is mood by entorcaurse 
fo command the same. And the privilege, | Aad by sure signes of fates tu know the course. 
which he co fondly challengeth to be the 
onely absolute creature in this huge worlds 
frame, perfectly able to know the absolute 
teeepet oe parts thereof, and that 
‘he is only of power to yecld the great archi- ahead Di ™ 
tect thereof due inane for it, and to keepe ee i. as oth I tie 
Recount both of the receipts and layings MaNit, Astron. 1. iii. 58, 
out of the world, Who hath sealed him Mani. elstron, Li, 64 


en te ele nL cece ad 


comme CMI SuSptoctnins neagene calestia mind 


When we of this great world the heavenly 
temples "tees 

Above us, and the »kics with shine-starres 
fist to he, 

And marke ip our discourse, 

OF Suune and Moone the course. 


ne eet en 


facta cent ct vitas hominuin suspendtl ab 
aslety4 
For on the stars he doth easpend 
Of men, the deeds, the lives, and end, 


Seeing that not aimian alone, nor a king 
only, but monarchics and cmpircs ; yea, 
and all the world below is moved at the 


ard 






aes 
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A ee nt “ 


shaking of one of the 
tions. 


rae mentee yen hae 


least heavenly tno- 


Quantague quam parol faciant discrimina 
MALS : 


Tantus est hoc regnum quod regibus iniperat 
ipsts 3 

How little motions make, how different affec- 
bor: 

So great this Kingdome is, that hath Kings 
M subjection. 


If our vertue, vices, sufficiency and know- 
ledge, and the same discourse we maxe of 
the power of the starres, and the com- 
parison betweene them and us, commeth as 
our reason judgeth by their meane and 
through their favour ; 





Surtt alter amore, 

Lit pontum tranare potest et vertere Trotam, 

aldterins sors est scrtbendis legthus apta: 

fee patrem natl pertmuy nt, natosgue parentes, 

Afutuagiue armoty cocunt in uulnera fratres, 

Vou nostrun hoc bellum est; coguntur tanta 
INOUE, 

Jugue suas ferri paonas, lacerandague membra 

floc guogue fatale est stc ipsune expendere 
Savion i* 

One with love madded, his love to enjo 

Can crosge the seas, and overturne alt” 

Anothers lot is to set law 

Loe sonnes kl fathers, fathers sonnes destroy, 

Brothers for mutuall wounds their armes doc 
beaure, 

Such war is not our owne, forc’t are we to it, 

Drawne to our owne paines, our owne limbs to 
teare | 

Fates so ¢ observe Uis fatall, we must doe it3 


& 


roy : 


If we hold that portion of reason, which 
we have from the distribution of heaven, 
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{[CHAP. XI. 
; * 

| wonderfull abridged. Que sunt tanteanimi 
langustie ? ‘What narrownesse of my 
heart is such?” Be they not dreames of 
| humane vanity, to make a celestiall earth or 
‘world of the moone, as Anaxagoras did? 
:Aind therein to plant habitations, and as 
‘Plato and Plutarch doe, erect their colonies 
for our use, And to make of our knowne 

earth a bright shining planet? /afercetera 

mortalitatis tncommoda, et hoc est caligo 

mentiunt: nectantumnecessttas errand, sed 

crrorum amor :1“ Among other discommo- 

dities of our mortality this is one, there is. 

darknesse in our minds, and in us not onely 

necessity of erring, but a love of errors.” 

Corruptibile corpus aggravat animam, et 

deprimit terrena inhabitatio sensum multa 

cogttantem ;* ‘Our corruptible body doth: 

overlode our soule, and our dwelling on 

earth weighs downe our sense that is set to 
thinke of many matters.” Presumption is 

‘our naturall and originall infirmitie. OF 
all creatures man is the most miserable and 


i fraile, and therewithall the proudest and dis- 


dainfullest. Who percciveth and seeth 
ihimselfe placed here, amidst the filth and 
| mire of the world, fast tied and nailed to the 
worst, most senselesse, and drooping part 
of the world, in the vilest corner of the 
‘house, and farthest from heavens coape, 
lwith those creatures that are the worst of 
(the three conditions; and yet dareth im- 
jaginarily place himselfe above the circle of 
,the moon, and reduce heaven under his 
ifeet. It is through the vanitie of the 
same imagination that he dare equal 


how can she make us equall unto it? How ; himself to God, that he ascribeth divine 
can she submit his essence and conditions ; Conditions unto himself, that he selecteth 
unto our knowledge? Whatsoever we be- and separateth himselfe from out the 
hold in those high bodies doth affright us: Tanke of other creatures; to which his 
Qua: molitio, gue ferramenta, qué vectes, , fellow-brethren and compeers he cuts out 
que machine, gui ministr’ tanti operis 900 shareth their parts, and allotteth thenr 
Juerunt?* © What workmanship 2 What , What portions of meanes or forces he thinkes 
yron-braces ? What maine beames, what | good. How knoweth he by the vertue of 
engines ? What masons and carpenters, bis understanding the inward and _ secret 
were to so great a worke?” Why doe we: motions of beasts? By what comparison 
then deprive them of soule, of life, and of from them*to us doth he conclude the 
discourse? Have we discovered or knowen , brutishi.csse he ascribeth untothem ?) When 
any unmoveable or insensible stupidity in | am playing with my cat, who knowes 
them? We, who have no commerce but | Whether she have more sport in dallying 
of obedience with them? Shall we say we | With me than T have in gaming with her? 
have seene the use of a reasonable soule in' We entertaine one another with mutuall 
no other creature but in man? What? apish trickes, If I have my houre to begin 
Have we seene anything comparable to OF to refuse, so hath she hers. Plato in 
the sunne ? Leaveth he to be, because we , Setting forth the golden age under Saturne, _ 
have seene nothing semblable.unto it? And | amongst the chiefe advantages that man 

doth he leave his moving bezause his equall had then, reporteth the communication he 
is nowhere to be found? H that which had with beasts, of whom enquiring und 
we have not seene is not, our knowledge is , taking instruction, he knew the true qualities 
is a vwinvwne | Ud differences of every one of them ; by and 
1 Mant. Astron, Li. $7r iv. 93. 275. 1. iv, 178. = 
3 Jd, 79-85, 118, *Cic. Nat, Deor. 1. i: 
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| 1 Saw. Fra, ii. ©. 9. * 1b, Bpist. xcv. 
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from whom he got an absolute understand- | And why not, as well as our dumbe men 
ing and perfect wisedome, whereby he led a‘ dispute, argue, and tell histories by signes ? 
happier life than we can doe. Can wehave’ I have seene some so ready and so excellent 
a better proofe to judge of mans impudency | in it, that (in good sooth) they wanted nothing 
touching beasts? This notable author was: to have their meaning perfectly understoad, 
of opinion that in the greatest part of the Doe we not daily see lovers, with the Jookes. 
corporall forme which nature hath bestowed | and rowling of their eyes, plainly shew 
on them, she hath only respected the use of | when they are angrie or pleased, and how 
the prognostications, which in his daies were | they entreat and thanke one another, assine 
thereby gathered. That defect which hin- meetings, and expresse any passion ? 
dreth the communication betweene them | 


and us, why may it not as well be in us as: Ht é silentio ancor suole 
: poe flaver pricehi e parole. 
in them? It is a matter of divination to | re On a eee Sees 
guesse in whom the fault is that we under- | Saar panini tenn ie 


: Words and prayers to convay. 
stand not one another. For we understand | ae y 


them no more than they us. By the same’ What doe we with our hands?) Doe we 
reason, may they as well esteeme us beasts not sue and entreat, promise and performe, 
as we them. It is no great marvell if we call men unto us and discharge them, 
understand them not: no more doe we the bid them farewell and be gone, threaten, 
Cornish, the Welch, or Irish. Yet have pray, beseech, deny, refuse, demand, 
some boasted that they understood them, admire, number, contesse, repent, feare, bee 
as) Apollonius Thyancus,  Melampus, gshamed, doubt, instruct, command, incite, 
Tiresias, Thales, and others. And if it be encourage, sweare, witnesse, accuse, con- 
(as Cosmographers report) that there are demne, absolve, injurie, despise, defie, de- 
nations who receive and admit adogge tobe spight, flatter, applaud, blesse, humble, 
their king, it must necessarily follow that mocke, reconcile, recommend, exalt, shew 
they give a certaine interpretation to his © gladuesse, rejoyce, complaing, waile, sorrow, 
voice and moving, We must note the parity | discomfort, dispaire, cry out, forbid, declare 
that is betweene us, We have some meane , silence and astunishmeut: and what not? 
understanding of their senses, so have beasts | with so great variation and amplifying as 
of ours, about the same measure. ‘They if they would contend with the tongue. 
flatter and faune upon us, they threat and) And with our head doc we not invite and 
entreat us, sodoe wethem. ‘Touching other call to us, discharge and send away, avow, 
matters, we manifestly perceive that there is disavow, belie, welcome, honour, worship, 
a full and perfect communication amongst disdaine, demand, direct, rejoyce, affirme, 
them, and that not only those of one same’: deny, complaine, cherish, blandish, chide, 
kinde understand one another, but even yeeld, submit, brag, boast, threaten, exhort, 


such as are of different kindes. | Wirrant, assure, and enquire?) What doe 
Et muta pecudes, et denique secla ferarum ! beg ae Sed ee ce ; ue meh ee Bou: 
Diasinii lec acsil bocds variasgue clucre ders? “To conclude, there is no motion nor 
Cunt metus aut dolor est, aut cum iam ganudia | Jesture that doth not speake, and speakes in 
gliscunt. “a language very easic, and without any 
Whole heard's ‘though dumbe) of beasts, both teaching to be understood : nay, which ts 
wild and tame, | more, it is a language common and publike 

Use divers voices, diffrent sounds to frame, ;to all: whereby it followeth (seeing the 


eh A ue gricfe, or ne varietie and severall use it hath from others) 
Pee beeen ress. | that this must rather be deemed the proper 
By one kinde of barking of a dogge, the and peculiar speech cf humane nature, I 
horse knoweth he is angrie; by another! omit that which necessitie in time of need 
voice of his, he is nothing dismaid, Even: doth particularly instruct and suddenly 
in beasts that have no voice atall, by the, teach such as need it; and the alphabets 
reciprocall kindnesse which we see in them, | upon fingers, and grammars by jestures ; 
we easily inferre there is some other meane_ and the sciences which are onely exercised 
of entercommunication : their jestures treat, ) and expressed by them: and the nations 
and their motions discourse. age reperteth - have rae spol Speech. 
: ; ‘ ? ‘An Ambassador of the Citle of Abdera, 
Pe en oe nee eves Meer he bad talked a long time unto Agis, 
No otherwise, then for they cannot speake, | King of Sparta, said thus unto him: O 
Children are drawne by signes their mindes | King, what answer wilt thgu that T beare 
to breake. backe unto cur citizens?” ‘* Thus (answered 
Pornaires cea i he} ¢hat I have suffered thee to speake all 

1 


(thou wouldst, and as long as thou pleasedst, 


rena rhtrlactah ene nin aNeA mE ne: etitnttnnat tenn Melee sneer! 


1 Luce, | v. 1069. 2 10. 1949, 
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without ever speaking one word.” Is not; forces in them: why should wee not thinke 
this a kinde of speaking silence, and easie asmuch of them? Wherefore doe we 
ty be understood? And as for other mat-. attribute the workes which excell what- 
ters; what sufficiency is there in us that we ever we can pertorme, either by nature or 
must not acknowledge from the industry: by art, unto a kinde of unknowne, naturall, 
and labours of beasts? Can there be a‘and servile inclination? Wherein unawares 
more formall and better ordered policie, weer give them a great advantage over us, to 
divided into so severall charges and offices, . infer that nature, led by a certaine Joving 
more constantly entertained, and better kindnesse, leadeth and accompanieth them 
‘maintained, than that of Bees? Shall we | (as it were by the hand) unto all the actions 
imagine their so orderly disposing of their and commodities of their lite ; and that she 
-acdons, and managing of their vocations, | forsaketh and leaveth us to the hazard of 
have so proportioned and formall a conduct. fortune ; and by art to quest and finde out 
without discourse, reason, and forecast ? those things that are behovefull and neces- 
) sane for our preservation: and therewithall 
Esse apibus partem divine mentis, et haustus denieth us the meanes to attaine by any 
vE theveos dixereA ‘institution and contention of spirit to the 
Some by these signes, by these examples moved, | Mturall sufficiency of brute beasts: So that 
Said thatin Bees there 1s and may be proved their brutish stupidity duth in all commodi- 

Some taste of heavenly kinde, ities exceed whatsoever our divine intelli- 

Part of celestial mninde. trence can effect. Verily, by this account, 


fc, 280 Psa taead _,-i wee might have just cause and great reason 

T he Swallo ves which, at the approach of to terme her a most injust and partiall step- 
spring-time, we see to pry, to search, and game: But there is no such thing, our 
ferret all the corners of our houses 5 15 it) policy is not so deformed and disordered. 
without judgement they secke, or without. hace hath generally imbraced all her 
discretion they chuse from out a thousand: ceootres: And there is not any but she 
places, that which is fittest for them to build yoy amply stored with all necessary meanes 
their nests and lodging? Andinthat prety pyr the preservation of their being, For 
cunning contexture and admirable framing | ye daily plaints, wie “1 ote hewmen 
of their houses, would birds rather fit them- make “chen hie Vannes at Wark qonienus 
selves with a round than a square Azure, © Goth sometimes raise them above the clouds, 
with an obtuse than a right angle, except) ond then headlong tumble them downe 


they knew both the commodities and effects i. aT NOT) ep: oli ee ea OR 
eh cis AV Gull Wee tanwncce rout) est Veven to the Antipodes), exchiuming that 

ee oe rae e Ph I Pose 2 es cahe oman is the onely forsaken and out-cast crea- 
— ar ah nee Pee a theY ture, naked on’ the bare earth, fast bound 
Kuessed that the barcnesse Of Mic one Is. and swathed, having nothing to cover and 
softened by the moistnesse of the other?: acme himselfe withall but the spoile of 
“ ould they floore ney ree uta Lothers; whereas Nature hath clad and 
7 oe rar pt they oo Sikw ; an ns ey imantled all other creatures, some with 
aler pnits of their young ones shall thereby) Guar « ve ae tae ; 4 
lie aor au and ae ; Would they shroud | ate ane pall ee es 
and shelter themselves from stormy weather, ; Des 1 Oot er snes a) punts: 

eee ne With hides, with mosse, with feathers, with 
and build therr eabbins towards the East, : skales, with fleeces, and with silke, accord- 
unlesse they knew the different conditions of | ing as their quality might need or their con- 


winds, and ponies dh that some are more dition require > And hath fenced and armed 
poe al and safe for them than SOME “them vith clawes, with nailes, with talons, 
others?) Why doth the Spider spin her: with noofes, with teeth, with stings, and 
artificial web Uucke in one place and thin: with hornes, both to assaile others and to 
in another? And now useth one, and then 


Meahhars | defend themselves: And hath moreover 
another knot, exeept she had an imaginary | 


: oa ined ak Instructed them in everything fit and requi- 
posal oe weiss é ue sane | site for them, as to swim, to 1unne, to creepe, 
conchuson Wve perceive by the greater’ to flie, to roare, to bellow, and to sing: 
eal of their workes what excellency beasts | 


His guidam stents atgue hive exompla seguuts, 


‘over us, and how weak ands whereas man only (Oh, silly, wretched man) 
IAVE OVET US, ANG OW Weake Our art aNd” can neither gue, nor speake, nor shift, nor 


. “SPD +t te ; pe me : . : . 
oe ee _ 2 hte cee peel 2 i feed himselfe, unlesse it be to whine and 
imitate them. B See, HOWINASaNncing, | weepe onely, except hee bee taught. 
even in our grosest workes, what faculties | | 
we employ in them, and how our minde Tuam porvo, purr ut sevis projectus ab undis 
employeth the uttermost of her skill and -Vervfa, watws Ascnet jacet infans, indigus onini 

1 BM rtedt anccidio, cieme priscion in dumints orag 
= l Necthus ex alto matris natura prifudtt, . 
Pagtingue locum duguéri complet, wt agus cat 
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Ver. Geor. 1. iv. 219. 





CHAP, XII] 


Cut tantion in vite vestet transive malorune? 
sit varia crescunt pecndes, armenta, ferague, 
Nee crepriacnuda cis opus est, nec cnignuam adhy- 
bensdit est 
Alme nutricts blanda atgne tnfracta loguela! 
Nee varias quecvunt cestes pro tempore cats : 
Denigue nen avmis opus est, non nanitus altis 
Qucis sia trtentur guande omnibus omnia large 
Jedlus ipsa partl, naturague derdala rerum. \ 
An infant, the a shipwracke ship-boy cast 
fram seas, 
Lies naked on the ground and speechlesse, 
wanting all 
The helpes of vitall spint, when nature with 
small case 
Of throes, to see first ght, from her wombe 
Jets hom fall, 
Then, as is meet, with mournfull cries he fils 
the place, 
For whom so many ils remame in his lives 
race. 
But divers herds of tame and wikd beasts 
foreward spring, ; 
Nor need they rattles, nor of Nurces cock- 
ring-kincd 
The flattering brokea speech their lullaby 
need sing. 
Nor seeke they divers coats, as divers sea- 
sons bind. 
Lastly no armour need they, nor high-rearéd 
wall 
Whereby to guard their owne, since all things 
unto ath 
Worke-master nature doth produce, 
And the earth largely to their use, 


Such complaints are false, There is a 
‘greater equality and more uniforme  rela- 
‘tion in the policy of the world, 
is as sufficiently provided with hardness: 
cagainst the injuries of the weather as theirs, 


‘Witnesse divers nations which yet never. 


‘knew the use of clothes, Our ancient 
‘Gaules were but slightly apparelled, no more 


care the Irish-men, our neighbours, in so : 
‘cold a climate: which we may better judge 


‘by our selves, for all those parts of our bodie 


“we are pleased to leave bare to winde and - 


“wether, are by experience found able to 
‘endure it, 


feare cold, it onght to be the stomacke, 
‘where digestion is made. Our forefathers 
used to have it bare, and our ladies (as 


‘dainty-nice as they be) are many times setne | 


THE SECOND BOOKE. 
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\fitting the weaknesse wherein they feele 


Qur skin 


If there were any weake part in- 
‘us which in likely-hood should sceme to. 
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‘themselves, As for the use of eating and 
‘feeding, itis in us, as in them, natural and 
i without teaching, . 
Seatitentni tint guispue suam quam posstt 
abuti 3 
i For every one soone-understanding is 
, OF his owne strength, which he may use amisse. 
Who will make question that a child 
thaving attained the strength to feed 
ihimeelfe, could not quest for his meat and 
shift for his drinke? ‘The earth without 
‘dabour or tilling doth sufficiently produce 
jand offer him as much as be shall need, 
i And if not at all times, no more doth she 
junto beasts; witnesse the provision wee 
isee the ants and other silly creatures to 
‘make against the cold and barren seasons 
(ofthe yeare, ‘The nations that have lately 
‘bin discovered, so plenteously stored with 
pall inanner of naturall meat and drinke, 
ewithout care or labor, teach us that bread 
‘is not our onely food; and that without. 
‘toyling our common mother nature hath 
“with great plentic stored us with whatsoever 
should be needfull for us, yea, as it is most 
clkely, more richly and amply than now 
Padaies she doth, that we have added so 
Puch art unto it, 
Et tellus nitidas fruges vinetague lata 
Spowte sua promunme niortalibus tpsa creatit, 
Ad Asa dettt duices firtus, ot pabula leta, 
Our rune via nostro grandescunt aucte ladoye, 
Coateriinnusgar boves chuires agricodartm :* 
Phe earth it selfe at first of th’ owne accord 
Did men nich Vineyards, and cleane fruit afford, 
It gave sweet of springs fuod from sweeter soyle 
“Which yet scarse greater grow for all our tavic, 
Vet tire therem we doe, 
Both Plough-mens strength and Oxen too. 


The gluttonous excesse and intemperate 
lavishnesse of our appetite exceeding all the 
inventions we endevour to finde out where- 
with to glut and cloy the same. As for 
armes and weapons, we have more that be 

aturall unto us than the greatest part of 
other beasts. We have more severall 
‘motions of limbs, and naturally without 
teaching: we reape more serviceable use of 
‘them than they doe ‘Those which are 


trained up to fight naked, are seene head 
long ta cast themselves into the same 
hazards and dangers as we doe, If some 
beasts excell us inthis advantage, we exceed 
many others: and the industrie to enable 


to goe open-breasted, as low as their navill. | 
The bandles and swathes about our children | 
ate no more necessary : and the mothers of | 
Lacedemonia brought up theirs in all liberty | 
and loosenesse of moving their limbs with- | 
out swathing or binding. Our whining, our: the skill to fortifie and the wit to sheer 
_ puling, and our weeping is common to most: and cover our body by artificiall meanes, 
(creatures, and divers of them are often) we have it by a kinde of naturall instiner 
Stene to waile and grone a long time after! and teaching. Which to prove, the elephant 
their birth, forsumuch as it is a countenance ! doth whet and sharpen his teeth he usceth 
poe | “ALucr.l.v, 222. 


8761. i, 1166, 
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i J Luce. hv. 104, 
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in waste (for he hath some he only useth | 


for that purpose) which he heedfully spareth 
and never puts them to other service: 
When buls prepare themselves to fight, 
they raise, scatter, and with their feet cast 
the dust about them > the wilde boare whers 


his tusks ; when the Ichineumon js to grapple | 


with the crocodile, he walloweth his body 
in the mire, then lets the same dne and 
harden upon him, which he doth so often 
that at last the same becomes as hard and 


tough as well as any compact crust, which 
Why. 
shall we not say that it 1s as natuall for us. receive the instruction of the world by their 
to arme our selves with wood and yron?. 


As for speech, sure itis that if it| be not. 


serveth him in stead of a cuirace. 


naturall it is not necessary. 
neverthelesse, that if a childe, bred in some 


some kinde of words to expresse, and speech | 


to utter his conceits. And it is not to ‘be 
Imagined that nature hath refused us that 
meane and barred us that helpe which she 
hath bestowed upon many and divers other 
creatures > for what is that faculty we see 
in them when they seeme to complaine, to 
rejoice, to cull one unto another for helpe, 


and bid one another to loving conjunction | runneth one law, and followeth one fortune, 
{as commonly they doe) by the use of their | 
And shall not ; 
they speake among themselves that speake | 
and utter their minde unto us and we to: 
How many waies speake we unto | 


voice, but a kind of speech ? 


them ? 
our dogges, and they seeme to uuderstand 
and answer us? With another hinguage 
and with other names speake we unto and 


call them than we doe our birds, our hogges, | 
our oxen, our horses, and such hke; and: 


according to their different kindes we 
change our idiome. 
Casi per entra lore schiera bruna 
Vantnnsa luna con (alira farmica, 
Forse di spiar dor via, et lor fortuna’ 
So Ants amidst their sable-coloured band 
Ome with another mouth to mouth confer, 
Haply their way, or state to understand. 


Me seemeth that Lactantius? doth not: 


onely attribute speech unto beasts, but also 
laughing. And the same difference 
tongues, which according to the diversitie 


of countries is found amongst us, is also: 


found amongst beasts of one same kinde. 
Aristotle to that purpose alleageth the 


divers calles or purres of partriges, accord. 


ing to the situation o 


their place of 
breeding. 


somone SHSM E GUE TOANCIVS 
Longe alias alia sactunt in teuepore voces, 


t eteammmatnamnll 


iene es pete vosa nan 





Dante, Purgatorio, xxvi. 34. 
B fnstyt, Divim. Vii. ¢. 10 
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Et partion mutant cum tempestationus und 
| Ranctsonos cantus) 
' And divers birds, send forth much divers sounds 
' At divers times, and belied change the grounds 
: Of their hoarce-sounding song, 
i Ax seasons change along, 
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Kut it would be knowne what language 
such a child should speake, and what some 
_report by divination, hath no great likely- 
hood. And if against this opinion a man 
wonld alleage unto me that such as are 
naturally deafe, speake not atall: | answer 
that it is not onely because they could not 


cares, but rather inasmuch as the sense of 
hearing, whereof they are deprived, hath 
some affinity with that of speaking, both 


which with a naturall kinde of ligament or 
uncouth solitarinesse, farre from haunt of | 


people (though it were a hard matter to’ 
tnake triall of it) would no doubt have- 


seame hold and are fastned together, = In 
such sort as what we speake we must first 
_speake it unto our selves, and before we utter 
-and send the same forth to strangers we 
make it inwardly to sound unto our eares, 
1 have said all this to maintaine the co- 
herency and resemblance that is in all 
humane things, and to bring us unto the 
generall throng. We are neither above 
nor under the rest: what ever is under the 
‘coape of heaven (saith the wise man) 


Indupedita suis fatalious omnia vinclis.* 
All things enfolded are, | 
In fatall bonds 4s fits their share, 


Some difference there is, there are orders 


and degrees; but all is under the visage of 


one same nature. 





rs gucrgue snaritn procedit, ef omnes 
Fader: netura certo discrimina servant ® 
All things proceed in their course, natures all 
Keepe difference, as in their league doth fall. 


_ Man must be forced and marshalled 
'within the lists of this policie. Mrserable 
‘man, with all his wit, cannot in effect poe 
- beyond its he is embraced and engaged, 
-and a. other creatures of his ranke are, be 
is subjected in like bondes, and without any 
prerogative or essentiall pre-excellencie ; 
what ever privilege he assume unto himselfe, 
i he is of very meane condition, That which 
is given by opinion or fantasie hath neither 
body nor taste. And if it be so that he 
_alone, above all other creatures, hath this 
libertie of imagination and this licence of 
thoughts which represent unto him both 
what is and what is not, and what him 
_pleaseth, falsehood and truth; it is an 
_advantage bought at a very high rate, and 
whereof he hath litle reason to giorie : for 


| 
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hence springs the chiefest source of all consequence, is but a fond conceipt, and 
he mischiefs that oppresse him, as sinne, ‘cannot enter into my imagination. The like 
icknesse, irresolution, trouble and despaire, - must be judged of so many wiles and inven- 
But to come to my purpose, | say therefore, | tions wherewith beasts save themselves from 
here is no likelyhood, we should imagine, the snares and scape the baits we lay to 
he beasts doe the very same things by a! entrap them, And if we will take hold of 
vaturall inclination and forced genuitie, | any advantage tending to that purpose, that 
which we doe of our owne freewil and it is in our power to seize upon them, to 
poh i td same aan abner ney en be our bea and to use 
conclude alike faculties ; and by the richest them at our pleasure; it is but the same 
fects infer the noblest faculties, and con- oddes we fiaveone ion another, ‘To which 
wequently acknowledge that the same dis-) purposg we have our slaves or bond-men ; 
sourse and way we hold in working, the and were not the Climacides certain women 
very a poe Pdi er ieaead lin Syria, which creeping on al foure u ee 
loe asts hold. Wherefore shall we! the ground, served the ladies in steed o 
magine that sa ran aati in them, i footstoles or ladders to get up into their 
‘hat prove no such effect our selves? Since coachs? Where the greater part of free 
it is more honourable to be addressed to; men, for very slight aus abanclon both 
re a tyed oe oe ay and | their life and being to the power of others, 
through a naturall and unavoideable con-: The wives and concubines of the Thracians 
dition and most approching to Divinitie, | strive and contend which of them shal be 
than regularly to worke and act by and | Chosen to bee slaine over her husbands or 
through a casuall and rash libertie; and !loyerstombe. Have tyrants ever failed to 
it is safer to leave the reignes of our con-j find many men vowed to their devotion? 
duct unto nature than unto ourselves. Where some for an over-plus or supereroga- 
The vanitie of our presumption maketh tion have added this necessity, that they 
us rather to be beholding and as it were | must necessarily accompany them as well in 
padebe unto our owne Agee for | death as in life. Whole hostes of men have 
our sufficiency, than unto her liberalitic; | thus tyed themselves unte their captaines. 
and we enrich other creatures with naturall |The tenor of the oath ministred unto the 
rifts, and yeeld those unto them, that so we: schollars that entered and were admitted 
may ennoble and honour our selves with ! the rude schoole of Roman Gladiators em- 
gifts Sa tetas = ne Sula by a very er these B slheesie pias bet this : 
simple humour: for I would prize graces | '‘ We vow and sweare to suffer our selves to 
and a gifts that were pi aaa ee enchained, beaten, burned, and killed 
owne, and naturall unto me, as much as [) with the sword, and endure whatsoever an 
would those [ had begged, and with a long | lawfull fenser ought to endure for his inde 
Frentiship, shifted for, It lyeth not in our ter: most religiously engaging both our 
poner to rata a ae Ce ee i bodie and soule to the use of his service :" 
than to be favoure yoth of God anc 
Nature. By that reason, the fox, which the | Ure mewn, si vis, flamma caput, et flee 
inhabitants of Thrace use when they will; Corpus, ef mntorto vegpere terga secays 
attempt to march upon the yce of some Burne Abaia ‘ y thou wilt) my head with fire, 
frozen river, and to that end let her go loose | My beeen, mip hacker cau owannerd: 
afore them, should we see her running twisted cord. 
alongst the river side, approch her eare close 
to the yee, to listen whether Ly any farre or | Was not this a very strict covenant? Yet 
neere distance she may heare the noyse or | were there some yeares ten thousand found 
roaring of the water running under the, that entered and Jost themselves in those 
same, and according as she perceiveth the schooles., When the Scithians buried their 
yee thereby to be thicke or thinne, to goe! king, they strangled over his dead body first 
either forward or backward ; might not we: the chiefest and best beloved of his conen- 
lawfully judge that the same discourse | bines, then his cup-bearer, the master of his 
possesseth ber head as in like case it would | horse, his chamberlaine, the usher of his 
ourse And that it is a kinde of debating | chamber, and his master couke, And in his 
Teason and consequence drawen from | anniversary killed fiftie horse, mounted with 
naturall sense ? Whatsoever maketh a noyse , fifty pages, whom Dbefure they had slaine 
moveth, whatsoever moveth is not frozen,{| with thrusting sharpe stakes into their 
whatsoever is not frozen is liquid, whatso- | fundament, which, going up along their 
Poke liquid yeelds under any ae chine-bone, came out at their throat; 
or to impute that only to a quicknesse otieetecemnemnemane 
‘the aebee' a hearing, t ihoilt discourse or e 1 Tipo. i. £4. ix, 2s. 
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rankes about the tombe. The men that 


: i 
serve us doe it better cheape, and for a 


lesse curious and favourable entreating than 
we use unto birds, unto horses, and unto 
dogges. What carke and toile apply we 
not ourselves unto for their sakes? Me 
thinks the vilest and basest servants will 
never doe that so willingly for their masters 
which princes are glad to doe for their 
beasts. Diogenes, seeing his kinsfolks to 


take care how they might redeeme kim out | 


of thraldome; ‘‘they are fooles,” said he, 
‘for it is my master that governeth, keep- 
eth, feedeth, and serveth me:” and such as 
keepe or entertaine beasts may rather say 
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whom thus mounted; they set in orderly | fish be so necre that, with 


[cHap. x1. 
a souduine leape,. 
Touching strength, 
there is no ercature in the world open to so 
many wrongs and injuries as man: we need 
not a whale, an elephant, nor a crocodile; 
“hor any such other wilde beast, of which 
ione alone is of power to defeat a great 
; number of men ; seely lice are able to make 
| Silla give over his Dictatorship: the heart 
jand life of a mighty and triumphant em- 
| peror is but the break-fast of a seely little 
worme. Why Say we that skill to discerne 
and knowledge to make choyce (gotten by 
art and acquired by discourse) of things 
good for this life, and availfull against 
sicknesse, and to distinguish of those which 


2 ete eee eeeetinane mt eeneyente incense 


ishe may catch it. 








they serve them than that they are served are hurtfull, and to know the vertue of reu- 


of them. 


seen to subject himselfe unto another lyon, 
nor one horse unto another horse, for want 
of heart. As wee hunt after beasts, so tygers 
and lyons hunt after men, and have a Kke 
exercise one upon another : hounds over the 
hare ; the pike or luce over the tench; the 
swallowes over the grasse-hoppers, and the 
sparrow -hawkes over blacke-birds and 
larkes. 





serxpente ciconta pullos 
Nutrit, et tnventd per devia rura lacertda, 
ft leporem aut caprvam Jamule Lovis, et gene 
rset! 
fn saltnu venantur aves 
The storke her young-ones feeds with serpents 
prey, 
And lyzarts found somewhere cut of the way. 
done servants-E.agles, hawkes of nobler kinde, 
in forrests hunt, a hare or kid to finde. 


We share the fruits of our prey with our 
dogges and hawkes, as a meed of their 
paine and reward of their industry. As 
about Amphipolis, in Thrace, faulkners and 
wilde hawks divide their game equally : and 
as about the Mwotid fennes, if fishers doc 
not very honestly leave behind them an even 
share of their fishings for the woolves that 
range about those coasts, they presently run 
und teare their nets. And as we have a 
kinde of fishing rather managed by sleight 
than strength, as that of hooke and line 
about our angling-rods, so have beasts 
amongst themselves, Aristotle reporteth 
that the cuttle-fish casteth along gut out of 
her throat, which like a line she sendeth 
forth, and at her pleasure pulleth it in 
againe, according as she perceiveth some 
little fish come neere her, who being close 
hidden in the gravell or stronde, letteth him 
nible or bite the end of it, and then by little 
and little drawes it in unto her, untill the 


1 Juv: Sas, xiv. 74. 


And yet they have that naturall| barb, qualitie of oake ferne, and operation 
greater magnanimity, that never lyon was | 


of polipodie, is only peculiar unto man? 
| When we see the Goats of Candia being 
shot with an arrow tu choose from out 
}million of simples the herb Dittany or 
| Garden-ginger, and therewith cure them- 
‘selves ; abe the Tortoise having eaten of a 
Viper immediately te seek - for. Origon or 
wild Marjoram to purge herselfe.._the 
Dragon to run and cleare his eies with 
Fenel: the Cranes with their bils to minister 
glisters of sea-water unto themselves; the 
Elephants to pull out, not only from them. 
selves and their fellowes, but also from 
their masters (witnesse that of King Porus, 
whom Alexander defeated) such javelins or 
darts as in fight have beene hurled or shot 
at them, sonimbly and so cunningly as our- 
selves could never do it so easily and with 
so little paine : Why say wee not. likewise 
that that is science and prudence in them? 
For, if to depress them some would alleage 
it is by the onely instruction and instinct of 
Nature they know it, that will not take the 
name of science and title of prudence from 
them; it is rather to ascribe it unto them 
than unto us for the honour of so assured a 
schoolc-mistris. Chrysippus, albeit in other 
things as .isdainfulla judge of the condition 
of beasts as ‘any other Philosopher, con- 
sidering the earnest movings of the dog, 
who comming into a path that led three 
severall wayes in search or quest of. his 
Master, whom he had lost, or in ‘pursuit of 
some prey that hath escaped him, goeth 
senting first one way and then another, 
and having assured himself of two, because 
he findeth not the tracke of what hehunteth 
for, without more adoe furiously betakes 
himselfe to the third; he is enforced tc 
confesse that such a dog must necessarily 
discourse thus with himselfe, ‘‘ 1 have fol: 
lowed my Masters footing hitherto, hee 
must of necessity pass by one of these three 
wayes,; it is neither this nor that, 
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sequently hee is gone this other.'” And by | himselfe along as stiffe as if hee were starke 
this conclusion or discourse assuring him- dead, suffered himself to be dragged and 
selfe, comming to the third pajh, hee useth | haled from one place to another, according. - 
his sense no more, nor sounds it any longer, | to the subject and plot of the play, and 
but ky the power of reason suffers himselfe | when he knew his time, first he began faite 
violently to be carried through it. ‘This | and softly to stirre, as if he were roused out 
meere logicall tricke, and this use of divided | of a dead slumber, then lifting up his head 
and conjoyned propositions, and of the! hee looked and stared so gastly that all the 
sufficient numbring of parts: is it not as; by-standers were amazed. ‘The Oxen, which 
good that the dog know it by himseife, as| in the Kings gardens of Susa were taught 
by Trapezuntius his logicke? Yet are not} to wgter them and to draw water out of 
beasts altogether unapt to be instructed | deepe wells, turned certaine great wheeles, 
after our manner. We teach Blacke-birds, | to which were fastned great buckets (as in 
Starlins, Ravens, Piots, and Parotsto chat;| many places of Languedoke is commonly 
and that facilitie we perceive in them to; seene) and being every one appovnted to 
lend us their voyce so supple and their wind | draw just a hundred turnes a day, they were 
so tractable, that so wee -may frame andj; so accustomed to that number as it was 
bring it to a certaine number of letters and | impossible by any compulsion to make them 
silables, witnesseth they have a kinde of|draw one more, which taske ended they 
inward reason which makes them so docile} would suddenly stop. We are growne 
and willing to learne. I thinke every man | striplings before we can tell a hundred ; 
is cloied and wearied with seeing so many | apd many nations have lately beene dis- 
apish and mimmike trickes that juglers teach | covered that never knew what numbers 
their Dogges, as the dances, where they; meant. More discourse is required to teach 
misse not one cadence of the sounds or notes; others than to be taught. And omitting 
they heare: Marke but the divers turnings | what Democritus judged and proved, which 
and severall kinds of motions which by the | is, that beasts have instructed us in most of 
commandement of their bare words they | our Arts; As the Spider to weave and sew, 
make them performe : But I wonder not a|the Swallow to build, the Swan and the 
little at the effect, which is ordinary amongst | Nightingale musicke, and divers beasts, by 
us; and that is, the dogs which blind men | imitating them, the Art of Physicke: Aris- 
use, both in Citie and Country: I have/totle is of opinion that Nightingales teach 
observed how sodainly they will stop when | their young ones to sing, wherein they 
they come before some doores where they|employ both long time and mueh care: 
are wont’ to receive almes; how carefully | whence it followeth that those which we 
they will avoyd the shocke of Carts and|keepe tame in cages and have not had 
Coaches, even when they have roome enough | leasure to goto their parents schoole, lose 
to passe by them selves, I have seene; much grace in their singing. Whereby we 
some going along a ‘Towne-ditch leave a} may conclude they are much amended by 
plaine and even path and take a worse, that | discipline and study. And amongst those 
so they might draw their Master from the} that run wilde, their song is not all one 
ditch. Iiow coulda man make the dog con-| nor alike. Each one hath learnt either 
ceive his charge was only to looke to his} better or worse, according to his capacity. 
» masters safetic, and for his service to de-| And so jealous are they in their prentise- 
spise his owne commoditie and good? And {| ship, that to excell one another they will 
how should he have the knowledge that such | so stoutly contend for the mastery that 
a path would he broade enough for him, | many times such as are vanquished die ; 
but not fora blind man? Can all this be | their winde and strength sooner failing than 
conceived without reason? We must not) their voice, ‘The young-ones wil very sadly 
forget what Plutarke affirmeth to have seene | sit recording their lesson, and are often 
a dog.in Rome doe before the Emperour|seene labouring how to imitate certaine. 
Vespasian the father in the Theatre of Mar-| song-notes : The Scholler listeneth atten- 
cellus, This Dog served a jugler, who was to/| tively to his Masters lesson, and carefully 
play a fiction of many faces and sundry coun- | yeeldeth account of it; now one and then 
tenances, where he also was to act a part. | another shall hold his peace: Marke but 
_ Amongst other things he was for a long | how they endevour to amend their faults, 
while to counterfeit and faine himself dead. | and how the elder striveth to reprove thé 
‘because he had eaten of a certain drugge:| youngest. Arrius protesteth to have seéne. 
having swallowed a piece of bread, which|an Elephant who on every thigh had a 
“Was supposed to be the drug, he began| cimball hanging and one fastned to his 
_ sodainly to stagger and shake as if he had | trunche, at the sound of which all other Ele- 
Deene giddie, then stretching and laying! phants danced in a round, now rising aloft’ 
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then lowting full low at certaine cadences, 
even as the instrument directed them, and 
was much delighted with the harmony. In 
the great shewes of Rome Elephants were 
ordinarily seene, taught to move and dance 
at the sound of a voice, certaine dances, 
wherein were many strange shifts, enter- 
changes, caprings, and cadences, very hard 
to be learned. Some have beene noted to 
konne and practise their lessons, using much 
study and care, as being loath to be chidden 
and beaten of their masters. But the tale 
of the piot,is very strange, which Plutarke 
confidently witnesseth to have seene : ‘' ‘This 
jay was in a Barbers shop of Rome, and was 
admirable in counterfeiting with her voice 
whatsoever she heard ; It fortuned one day 
that certaine Trumpeters staied before this 
shop and there sounded a good while ; and 
being gone, all that day and the next after 
the piot began to be very sad, silent, and 
melancholy, whereat all men marvelled, and 
surmized that the noise or clang of the 
trumpets had thus affrighted and dizzied 
her, and that with her hearing she had also 
lost her voice. But at last they found she 
was but in a deep study and dumpish, re- 
tracting into herself, exercising her minde, 
and preparing her voice to represent the 
sound, and expresse the noise of the Trum- 
pets she had heard, And the first voice she 
uttered was that wherein she perfectly ex- 
pressed their straines, their closes, and their 
changes: having by her new prentiship 
altogether quit, and as it were scorned what- 
ever she could prattle before. I will not 
omit to alleage another example of a Dogge, 
which Plutarke also saith to have seen (as 
for any order or method I know very well 
Ido but confound it, which I observe no 
more in ranging these examples than I doe 
in all the rest of my business), who being 
ina ship, noted that his Dogge was in great 
perplexity how to get some Oyle out of a 
deepe Pitcher, which by reason of its narrow 
mouth he could not reach with his tongue, 
got him presently some Pibble stones, and 
ut sO Many into the jarre that he made the 
yle come up so neare the brimme as he 
could easily reach and licke some. And 
what is that but the effect of a very subtill 
spirit? It is reported that the ravens of 
Barbary will doe the like, when the water 
they would drinke is too low. This action 
doth somewhat resemble that which Iuba, 
a King of that Nation, relateth of their 
Elephants ; that when through the wiles of 
those that chafe them, anyoue chanceth to 
fall into certaine deepe pits which they 
for them, and to deceive them they 
over over with reeds, shrubs, and boughes, 
his fellowes will speedily with all diligence 
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bring great store of stones and peeces of 
of timber that so they may helpe to recover 
him out againe. But this beast hath in 
many other effects such affinity with mans 
sufficiency, that would I particularly etrace 
out what experience hath taught, I should 
easily get an affirmation of what I so 
ordinarily maintaine, which is, that there 
is more difference found betweene such aud 
such a man, than betweene such a beast 
and such a man. An Elephants keeper 
in a private house of Syna was wont 
every meale to steele away halfe of 
the allowance which was allotted him; 
it fortuned on a day his master would 
needs feed him himselfe, and having poured 
that just measure of barley which for his 
allowance he had prescribed him, into his 
manger, the elephant, sternely eying his 
master, with his truncke divided the pro- 
vender in two equal parts, and laid the 
one aside, by which he declared the wrong 
his keeper did him. Another having a 
keeper, who to encrease the measure of his 
provender was wont to mingle stones with 
it, Came one day to the pot which with 
neat in it for his keepers dinner was seeth- 
ing over the fire, and filled it up with ashes. 
These are but particular effects, but that 
which all the world hath seene, and all 
men know, which is, that in all the armies 
that came out of the East, their chiefest 
strength consisted in their elephants, by 
whom they reaped, without comparison, 
farre greater effects than now addies we do 
by our great ordnance, which in a manner 
holds their place in a ranged battel (such as 
have any knowledge in ancient histories may 
easily guesse it to be true). 

st guidem Tyrio servire solebant 

Antbah, et nostris ducthus, regigue Molosso 

Horum majares, et dorso jerve cokortes, 

Partem aliquam belli, et euntem in praelia 

burriam,| 

Their elders usde great Hannibal to steed 

Our Leaders, aiid Molossian Kings at need, 

And on th r backe to beare strong guarding 

Knights, — 

Part of the warre, and troupes addrest to 

fights. 

A man must needs rest assured of the 
confidence they had in these beasts, and of 
their discourse, yeelding the front of a battel 
unto them ; where the least stay they could 
have made, by reason of their hugenesse and 
weight of their bodies, and the least amaze- 
ment that might have made them turne 
head upon their owne men, had bin sufficient 
to lose all, And few examples have been 
noted that ever it fortuned they turned upon 
their owne troupes, whereas we head-iong 
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throng one upon another, and so are put to 
rout, They had charge given them, not 
onely of one simple moving, but of many 
and severall parts in the combat. as the 
Spaniards did to their dogges in their new 
conquest of the Indias, to whom they gave 


wages and imparted their booties, which | 


beasts shewed as much dexteritie in pur- 
suing and judgement in staying their 
victorie, in charging or retreating, and, as 
occasion served, in distinguishing their 
friends from their enemies, as they did 
earnestnesse and eagernes. We rather admire 
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They have their proper names, and every one 
Comes at his masters voyce, as call’d upon. 
By which we may judge and conclude 

that clephants have some apprehension of 

religion, forsomuch as after diverse wash- 
ings and purifications, they are seene to 
lift up their truncke as we doe our armes, 
and at certaine houres of the day, without 
any instruction, of their owne accord, hold- 
ing their eyes fixed towards the sunne-rising, 
fall into a long meditating contemplation ; 
yet, Because we see no such appearance in 
other beasts, may wee rightly conclude that 








and consider strange than common things, | they are altogether void of religion, and 
without which I should never so long have! may not take that in payment which is 


amraused my selfe about this tedious cata- 
logue. For, in my judgement, he that shall 
meerely check what we ordinarily see in 
those beasts that live amongst us shall in 
them finde as wonderful effects as those 
which with so rouch toile are collected in 
far countries and passed ages. It is one 
same nature which still doth keep her 
course. He that throughly should judge 
her present estate might safely conclude 
both what shall happen and what is past. 
1 have seen amongst us men brought by 
sea from distant countries, whose language, 
because we could in no wise understand, 
and that their fashions, their countenance, 
and their clothes did altogether differ from 
ours, who of us did not deem them brutish 
and savage? Who did not impute their 
mutenesse unto stupiditie or beastlines, and 
to see them ignorant of the French tongue, 
of our kissing the hands, of our low-lowting 
courtesies, of our behaviour and carriage, 
by which, without contradiction, humane | 
nature ought to take her patterne 2? What 

soever seemeth strange unto us, and we 
understand not, we blame and condemne. 

The like befalleth us in our judging of 
beasts. They have diverse qualities, which 
somewhat simbolize with ours, from which 
we may comparatively draw some con- 
jecture, but of such as are peculiar unto 
them what know we what they are? 
Horses, dogges, oxen, shcepe, birds, and 
the greater number of sensitive creatures 
that live amongst us, know our voyce, and 
by it suffer themselves to be directed. So 
did the lamprey which Crassus had, and 
came to him when he called it: so do the 
eeles that breed in Arethusa’s fountaine. 

And my selfe have scene some fish-ponds 
where at a certaine crie of those that kept 
them, the fish would presently come to 
Shoare, where they were wont to be fed. 





———— nomen habent, ef ad magistri 
Vocem quisque sui venit cétatus.) 
: { 


1 Mart. |. iv. Epig. xxx. 6. 


hidden from us. As we perceive some- 
thing in that action whigh the Philosopher 
Cleanthes well observed, because it some- 
what drawes neere unto ours, He saw (as 
himselfe reporteth) a company of emmets 
goe from their nest, bearing amongst them 
the body of a dead ant, toward another 
tmmets nest, from which many other ants 
came, as it were to meet them by the way to 
parly with them, who after they had con- 
tinued together awhile, they which came 
last, returned backe to consult (as you may 
imagine) with their fellow-citizens, and be- 
cause they could hardly come to any capitu- 
lation, they made two or three voyages to 
and fro. In the end, the last come brought 
unto the other a worme from their habita- 
tion, as for a ransome of the dead, which 
worme the first company tooke upon their 
backes, and carried it home, leaving the 
dead body unto the other. Loe, here the 
interpretation that Cleanthes gave it: 
Witnessing thereby that those creatures 
which have no voice at all, have never- 
thelesse mutual commerce and enter- 
changeable communication, whereof if we 
be not part@kers, it is onely our fault; 
and therefore doc we fondly to censure it. 
And they yet produce divers other cffects, 
farre surpassing our capacity, and so farre 
out of the reach of our imitation that even 
our thoughts are unable to conceive them. 
Many hold opinion that in the last and 
famous sea-fight which Antonie lost against 
Augustus, his admiral-galley was in her 
course staied hy that little fish the Latines 
call Remora, and the Englisb a Suck-stone, 
whose property is to stay any ship he can 
fasten himselfe unto. And the Emperour 
Caligula, sailing with a great fleet along the 
coast of Romania, his owne galley was 
suddenly staied by such a fish, which he 
caused to be taken sticking fast to the keele, 
moodily raging that so little a creature had 
the power to force both sea and winde, and 


| the violence of all his oares, onely with her 


bil sticking to his galley (for it is a kinde of 
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shellfish), and was much more amazed when | it come to the hands, and even’ through the. 
he perceived the fish being brought aboord | water it astonisheth the feeling-sence. Is 
bis ship to have no longer that powerfull | not this a wonderfull power? Yet is it not 
vertue which it had being in the sea. A / altogether unprofitable for the Cramp-fish, 
certaine citizen of Cyzicum, whilom pur-! she both knowes and makes use of it: for 
chased unto himselfe the reputation to bean ‘to catch prey she pursucth, she is seene to 
excellent mathematician, because he had hide herselfe‘under the mud, that, other 
learn't the quality of the hedge-hogge, | fishes swimming over her, strucken and be- 
whose property is to build his hele or nummed with her exceeding coldnesse, may 
denne open diverse waies, and toward (fall into. her clawes. The Cranes, Swal- 


[CHAP. xtt, 





severall winds, and fore-secing rising ‘lowes, and other wandering birds, changing 
stormes, he presently stoppeth the “holes | their abode according ta the seasons of the 


that way, which thing the foresaid citizen | yeare, shew evidently the knowledge they 
eit eee? observing, whe H the plant _ bave of their fore-divining faculty, and often 
tell any future storm, and what wind should ; put the same in use. Hunters assure us 
blow. ‘The cameleon taketh the colour of | that to chuse the best dog, and which they 
the place wherein he is. The fish called a | purpose to keepe from out a litter of other 
Sinaia tnd ee ee ee young ee wept 5 care Anca than 

se vat colour he as occasion ‘the damme herselfe: for, if they be re- 
offereth it selfe, that so he may hide him- | moved from out their kennel, him that she 
selfe from what he feareth, and catch what: first brings thither againe shall alwaies prove 
he seeketh for, In the cameleon it is a the best ; or if one but encompasse her ken- 
change proceding of passion, but in the) nell with fire, looke which of her whelps 
epg ; aan in action , we ae she first secketh to save, is undoubtedly the 
selves Goc Often change our colour and) best; whereby it appeareth they have a cer- 
alter our countenance through sudden feare, “taine use of prognosticating that we have 


choler, shame, and such like violent pas- 
sions, which are wont to alter the hew of 
our faces, but it is by the effect of suffer- 
ance, as in the cameleon. The jaundise 
hath power to make us yelow, but it is not 
in the disposition of our wils. The effects 
we perceive in other creatures, greater than 
ours, witnesse some more excellent faculty 
in them, which is concealed fram us ; as it 
is to he supposed diverse others of their con- 
ditions and forces are, whereof no appear- 

ance or knowledge commeth to us. Of all! 
former proedictions, the ancientest and most 
certaine were such as were drawen from the 

flight of birds; we have nothing equall! 
unto it, nor so admirable. @The rule of 
fluttering, and order of shaking their wings, 
by which they conjecture the consequences 
of things to ensue, must necessarily be 
directed to so noble an operation by some 
axeeHent and supernaturall meane. For it | 
is a wresting of the letter to attribute so | 
wondrous effects to any naturall decree, | 
without the knowledge, consent, or dis- 
course Of him that causeth and produccth | 
them, and isa most false opinion, which to | 
prove, the torpedo or cramp-fish hath the , 
Pt to benumme and astonish, not! 
onely the limbs of those that touch it, bnt 
also theirs that with any long pole or fishing ' 
line touch any part thereof, shee doth trans- 
mit and convey a kinde of heavie numming 

into the hands of those that stirre or handle | 
the same. Moreover, it is averred that if 
any matter be cast upon them the astonjsh- 

ment is sensibly felt to gaine upward, untill 


_reasons discourse. 


not ; or else some hidden vertue to judge of 
their young ones, different and more lively 
than ours. The manner of all beasts 
breeding, engendcring, nourishing, working, 
moving, living, and dying, being so neere 
to ours, what ever we abridge from their 
moving causes, and adde to our condition 
above theirs, can no way depart from our 
For a regiment of our 
health, Physitians propose the example of 
beasts manner of life and proceeding unto 
us : for this common saying is alwaies in the 
people's mouth : 
Tene chauds les preds et la teste, 
win demeurant vives en beste. 
Keepe warme (‘tis meete) they head and feete: 
In all the rest, live hike a beast. 


Generation is the chiefest naturall action: 


;we have a certaine disposition of some 


members fit est for that purpose ; neverthe- 
lesse, they bid ‘us range our selves unto a 
brutish situation and cHienncitinn ac mast 


| effectuall ; 


ae MOTE forarunt, 
Ouadrupedunigne magis ritu, plerungne 
putantur 

Coucipere y.cores: guia sie loca sumere | era 
Pectovibus positis, sublatis semina lumbis® — 

And reject those indiscreet and insolent 
motions which women have so luxuriously - 
found out, as hurtfull : conforming them to 
the example and use of beasts of their sex, | 
as more modest and considerate. 


i Jous, Err Pop, i, 140, 
3 Luck, L iv. 1asts 
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Nam maulter prohibet se concif~ere, atgue 
repugna?, 

Clusibus ipsa vir’ Venerem si litta retractct, 

ai tgne evossato ctet ort pectore finctus, 

Ejictt enim sudet recta regione wiaque 

Fomevem, atgue locis averttt senints totum. 


If it be justice to give every one his duc, 
beasts which serve, love, and defend their 
benefactors, pursue and outrage strangers, 
and such as offend them, by so doing they 
represent some shew of our justice, as also 
in reserving a high kinde of equality in dis- 
pensing of what they have to their young 
ones. “Youching friendship, without all com- 
parison, they professe it more lively and shew 
ymore constantly than men. Hircanus. a 
dog of Lysimachus the King, bis master 
being dead, without cating or drinking, 
would never come from oft his bed, and 
when the dead corps was removed thence 
he followed it, and lastly flung himself into 
the fire where Tis master was burned. As 
did also the dogge of one called Pyrrhus, 
who after he was dead would never budge 
from his masters couch, and when be was 
removed suffered himselfe to be carrie 
away with him, and at last flung hitmselle 
into the fire wherein his master was con- 
sumed, There are certaine inclinations of 
affection which, without counsell of reason, 
arise sometimes in us, proceeding of a casuall 
temerity, Which some call sympathie: beasts 
as wel as men are capable of it. We see 
horses take a kinde of acquaintance one of 
another, so that often, traveling by the high- 
way or fecding together, we have much 
ado to keep them asunder; wee sec them 
bend and applie their affections to some of 


their fellowes colours, as if it were upon a- 
certaine visage ; and when they mect with» 
any such, with signes of joy and demon- | 


stration of good will to joine and accost 


them, and to hate and shunne some other: 


formes and colours. 
have choice in their loves, and are very nice 
in chusing of their mates, 


5H eaicen jealousies. Lustfull desires are 
either naturall and necessary as eating and 
drinking ; or else naturalland not necessary, 
asthe acquaintance of males and females ; 
or else nether necessary nor naturall : of this 
last kinde are almost all mens, for they are 
all superfluous and artificiall, Itis wonder- 
full to see with how little nature will be 
Satisfied, and how little she hath left for us 
to be desired. The preparations in cur 
kitchens doe nothing at all concerne her 
Jawes. The Stoikes say that a man might 
“very well sustaine himselfe with one olive a 


Fah eaten rae masetees a atieeaee 


4 Luck, b iv, 1260, 
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| day. 


Beasts as well as wee | 


They are not- 
altogether void of our extreme and un- : 


| 


237 
The delicacy of our wines is no part 
| of her lesson, no more is the surcharge and 
| telishing which we adde unto our letcherous 
appetites. 





negne tld 
Magno prognatume deposett consule cunnumo 


These strange lustfull longings which 
ithe ignerance of good, and a false opinion, 
‘have possest us with, are in number so 
infinite that in a manner they expell all 
tl ' re natural, even as if there were 
SU aneny suadgers ina city, that should eitber 
‘banish and expellall the naturall inhabitants 

thereof, or utterly suppresse their ancient 
‘power and authority, and absolutely usurp- 
hing the same, take possession of it, Brute 
-beastes are much more regulare than we, 
and with more moderation containe them- 
selves within the compasse which nature 
hath preseribed them ; but not so exactly 
but that they have some coherency with our 
rietous licenciousnesse. And even as there 
chave beene found certaine furious longings 
cand unnatural desires which have provoked 
men unto the love of beasts, so have diverse 
times some of them beene drawn to love us, 
and are possessed with monstrous affections 
from one kind to another: witnesse the 
elephant that in the love of an herbewife, in 
the city of Alexandria, was corivall with 
Aristophanes the Grammarian, who in all 
offices pertayning to an earnest woer and 
| passionate suiter yeelded nothing unto him ; 
‘for, walking thorow the fruit-market, he 
would bere and there snatch up some with 
his truncke, and carry them unto her: as 
“neere as might be he would never loose the 
sight of her, and now and then over her 
band put his truncke into her bosome, to 
-feele her breasts. They also report of a 
dragon that wa@ exceedingly in love with a 


-young maiden, and of a goose in the city of 
Asope which dearely loved a young childe ; 
-also of a ram that belonged to the musitian 
Glanusin, Do we not daily see munkies 
tagingly in love with women, and furiously 
to pursue them? And certaine other beasts 
| given to love the males of their owne sex ? 
-Oppianus and others report some examples 
to shew the reverence and manifest the awe 
some beasts in their marriages beare unto 

their kindred ; but expericnce makes us 
often sce the contrary ; 





{ nec habetur turpe Jurenca 

| Ferve patrem terga: fit eque sua filia comiux 3 
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To beare her Sire the Heifer shameth not : Yet are not they altogether exempted from 
The Horse takes his owne Fillies maiden-head : it: witnesse the furious encounters of Bees, 
The Goat gets them with young whom he begot: and the hostile enterprises of the Princes 


Birds breed by them, by whom themselves were and Leaders of the two contrary Armies. 


bred. 
; : . : sepe duobhus 
Touching a subtil pranke and witty tricke, , Kegidus iucessit magno discordia motu, 

is there any so famous as that of Thales | Continnogue animos vuigi et trepidantia bello 
the philosopher's mule, which, laden with ; Corda dicet longe prescescere.' 
salt, passing thorow a river chanced to) Oft-times twixt two so great Kings great dissen- 
stumble, so that the sacks she carried were | wr eg be ee ee ee eer 

ek $ perceiving the 5 because the | With much adoe doth sct them at contention ; 
omega aa he ee Ae petcl Yhe vulgare mindes strat may you see from farre, 

piets Ns »§ GNter, Ceased" And hearts that tremble at the thought of warre, 
hot, assoone as she came neere any water, | ae hae sie 
together with her load, to plunge herselfe| 1 never marke this divine description but 
therein, untill her master, being aware of | Mee thinkes T read humane foolishnesse and 
her craft, commanded her to be laden with | Worldly vanitie painted in it. For these 
wooll, which being wet became heavier ;/ Motions of warre, which out of their borror 
the mule finding herselfe deceived, used her) 40d astonishment breed this tempest of 
former policyno more. ‘There are many of , ¢ri¢s and clang of sounds in us: 
them that lively represent the visage of our) Hudenr nid ad calum se tollit, totague circum 
avarice, who with a greedy kinde of desire | sEiry renidesctt tellus, sublerque virnm vt 
endevour to surprise whatsoever comes | frcttur pedibus sonttus, clamorcque mantes 
within their reach, and though they reap ho | /¢f! ryectant voces ad sitera mundi s® 
commodity, nor have any use of it, to hide | Where i pe raiseth it selfe to the skies, 

i 


, ‘the earth shines ith ; $ 
the same very curiously. As for husbandry, | Bho ea (oir anes mound wilh ciepourysoundes Coe 


: ; ? : rrae 
they exceed us, not onely in fore-sight to py mens force under fect, wounded with noyse 
spare and gather together for times tocome, ; ‘he hilles to heav'n reverberate their voyce. 
but have also many parts of the skill belong- 
ing thereunto. As the ants, when they | This horror-causing AEAY. of SO many 
perceive their corne to grow mustie and | ousands of armed men, so great furie, 
graine to be sowre, for feare it should rot, CArNEst fervor, and undaunted courage, it 
and putrifie, spread the same abroad before | Would make one laugh to see by how many 
their nests, that so it may aire and drie, | Vaine occasions it is raised and set on fire, 
But the caution they use in gnawing, | and by what light meanes it is again sup- 
and prevention they employ in paring their Pressed and extinct. 
,Btiines of wheat, is beyond all imagination |  -—~—- Paridis propter narratur amorem 
of mans wil: Because wheat doth noti Grecia Barbarice dire collisa duelio3 
alwaies keep drie nor wholesome, but! — For Paris lustfull love ‘as Stories tell) 
moisten, melt, and dissolve into a kind of | All Greece to direfull warre with Asia fell. 
whey, namely, when it beginneth to bud, | The hatred of one man, a spight, a 
fearing it should turne to seed, and lose the | pleasure, a familiar suspect, or a jealousic, 
nature of a storehouse, for their sustenance, | causes which ought not to move two scold- 
they part and gnaw off the end whereat it | ing fish-wives to scratch one another, is the 
wonts to bud, As for warre, which is the soule and motive of all this hurly-burly. 
greatest and most glorious of all humane | Shall we veleeve them that are the principall 
actions, | would faine know if we will use| authors and causes thercf? Let us but 
tt for an argument of some prerogative, or hearken unto the greatest and most vic- 
otherwise for a testimonie of our imbecilitie | torious Emperour, and the mightiest that 
and imperfection, as in truth the science we | ever was, how pleasantly he laughs and 
use to defeat and kill one another, to spoile | wittily he plaies at so many battells and 
and utterly to overthrow our owne kind, it! bloody fights, hazarded both by sea and 
seemeth it hath not much to make it selée to | land, af the blood and lives of five hundred 
be wished for in beasts, that have it not. i thousand soules which followed his fortune, 
veseai Tae | and the strength and riches of two parts of 
Fortiar eripett vita leo, quo nemore unquart the world consumed and drawne drie for 
E.vpirevit aper maiovis dentibus apri ti the service of his enterprise : 
| When hath a greater Lion damnifide Quod futuit Glaphyran Antoninus, hance mihi 
A Lians life? in what wood ever di'de, pocnarm 
A boare by tusks and gore, Fuivia constitut, se quogue uti futuam 
Of any greater boare ? 
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Futniam ceo nt fatuam quid si me Maniusoret' thom, they saall have both the foree to 
AL aE ne eet Sate oiyq canter and courage to consume him, |The 
Ld Amana rls ee , Portugals not lony since beleagring the Ci 
Charror est ipsa mentudal Signa canant,| ‘of ‘Tamly, in the’ territory oe Xintine, the 
(I use my Latine somewhat boldly, but it inhabitants thereof brought great store of - 
is with that leave which you have piven mee.) hives (whereof they have plentie) apon theit 
This vast huge bodie hath so many faces | walls ; and with fire drove them so forcible 
and severall motion, which seeme to threat (upon their enemies, who as unable to abide 
both heaven and earth. 'their assaults and endure their stingings, 
‘left their enterprize. ‘Thus by this new 


uam mulls Lyhico volnu : es 
e bd yinep votemiiliar meinrwrore (MgtMs yond of help was the hbertie of the towne 


Sevns uhi Orton Aybernis comditur undts: 


Vel cum sote nove dense torrentur artiste, ‘gained and victory purchased ; with so 

tut Herm campo, aut Lycie flaventious arvis, happy successe, thacin theic retreating there 

Scata sonant, puisuzue pedum trent excita /was not one townes-man found wanting. 

tedlus.* ‘The soules of Emperours and Coblers are 

As many waves as rowle in Affricke marble | all cast in one same mould. Considering 
bounds, ‘the importance of Princes actions, and — 


rherce © Wes 4 Theat ex aves 1% . . 
When fierce Oryon hides in Winter waves his ‘their weight, wee perswade ourselves they 


head : 
Or when thicke-eares of Corneare parch’t by | #fe brought forth by some as weighty and 
Sunne new-spred. important causes ; wee are deceived » They 
In Hermus fruitfull ficlds, or Lycaes yellow lare moved, stirred and removed in’ their 
 Brounds, ‘rpotions by the same springs and wards 
With NOVse of shelds and fect, the trembling ; A ni we are in ours, The same reasou 


“arth bo § S. } . se 7 , 
earth so sounds i that makes us chide and braule and fall out 


‘This many-headed, divers-armed, and. with any of our neighbours, causeth a warre 
furiously-raging monster, is man, wretched, to follow betweene Princes ; the same 
weake and miserable man ; whom, if you ; reason that makes us whip or beat a lackey 
consider well, what is he but a crawlingand ; maketh a Prince (if hee apprehend it) to 
ever-moving ants-nest 2” ispoyle and waste a whole Province. They 
have as easic a will as we, but they can doe 
:much more. Alike desires perturbe both a 
skinne-wortne and an elephant, Touching 
trust and faithfulnesse, there is no creature 

A gust of contrarie winds, the croking of in the world so trecherous as nan. Our 
a flight of Ravens, the false pase ofa Horse, ‘histories report the carnest pursuit and 
the casual flight of an Eagle, a dream, a: sharpe chase that some dogges lave made 
sodaine voyce, a false signe, a mornings for the death of their masters. King 
mist, an evening fogge, are enough to over- | Pirrhus, finding a dog that watched a dead 
throw, sufficient to overwhelme and able to; man, and understanding he had done so 
pull him to the ground. Let the Sunne but; three daies and nights together, com- 
shine hot upon his face, hee faints and | manded the corps to be enterred and tooke 
swelters with heat: cast but a little dust in | the dog along with him. It fortuned one 
his eyes, as to the Bees mentioned by our! day, as Pirrhua was survaying the gencrall 
Poet, all our ensignes, all our legions, yea; musters of his army, the dog perceiving in 
great Pompey himselfe, in the forefront of; that multitude the man who had rmourthered 
them is overthrowne and put to rout. (For | his maister, loud-barking and with great 
as I remember it was he whom Sertorius rage ran furiously upon him; by which 
vanquished in Spaine, with all those goodly | signes he furthered anc procured his masters 
armes.) This also served Eumenes against | revenge, which by way of justice was shortly 


Le aigrune campis agen: 


The sable-coloured band, 
Marches along the Land. 


Astigonus, and Surena against Crassus: executed. Even so did the dogge belonging 
Ef? motus animorum, atgue hac certamina to Hesiodus, surnamed the wise, having con- 
taste, . victed the children of Canister of Naupactus 


Pulvevis exigui sacte compressa guiescent.4+ | of the murther committed on his Masters 
Their stonacke-motions, these contentions great, | person. Another Dogge being appointed 
Clam’d with a little dust, strait lose their heat. to watch a ‘Temple in Athens, having per- 


: } at 7 “ile ° 5 seefe C ie : 
Let us but uncouple some of our ordinary | ceived a saccilegious theefe to carrie away 


flies Pap : ? , the fairest jewels therein, barked at him so 
| BON Te oer a ree eel amongst long as he was able, and seeing he could 


wee ~} not awaken the Sextons or Temple-keepers, 
5 a ae ; " wt Dy 
2 MART: xt Bele. xx ! followed the theefe whither-soever he went ; 
Jb. 4. iv, 404. daiedight being come, he kept himselfe a 
*VinG. Georg, |. iv. 86, 87. loof-off, but never lost the sight of him: if 
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he offered him meat, he utterly refused it ; 
but if any passenger chanced to come by, 

on them he fawned, with wagging his taile, 

and tooke what-ever they offered him ; if 
the theefe staicd to rest bimselfe, he also 
staied in the same place. ‘The newes of 
this Dogge being come to the Temple- 
keepers, they as they went along, enquiring 
of the Dogs haire and colour, pursued his 
tracke so Jong that at Jast they found both 
the Dog and the theefe in the Citie of 
Cromyon, whom they brought bache to 
Athens, where for his offence he was severely 
punished, And the judges in acknowledge- 
ment of the Dogpes good office, at the Cities 
charge appointed him for his sustenance a 
certaine daily measure of Corne, and en-_ 
joyned the Priests of the Temple, carefully | 
to looke unto him. Plutarke affirmeth this 
stone to be most true, and to have hapned 
in his Gime, Touching gratitude and thank- 
fulnesse (for me thinks we have need to 
further this word greatly), this oncly example 
shall suffice, of which Appion reporteth to 
have been a spectator Jamself, One day 
(saith he) that the Senate of Rome (to 
please and recreate the common people) 
caused a great number of wilde beasts to 
be baited, namely huge great Lions, it so 
fortuned that there was one amongst the 
rest, who by reason of his furious and stately 
carriage, Of his unmatebed strength, of his 
great limbs, and of his loud and terror- 

causing: roaring, drew all by-standers eyes 
to gaze upon him. Amongst other slaves, | 
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pleased, the Emperour willed the slave to 
be brought before him, as desirous to under- 
stand of him the cause of so strange and 
seld-seene an accident, who related this 
new and wonderfull storic unto him. 

My Master (said he} being Proconsull in 
Affrica, forsomuch as he caused me every 
day to be most cruelly beaten, and held me | 
in so rigorous bondage, I was constrained, 
as being wearie of my life, to run away ; 
and safely to scape from so eminent a per- 
son, and who had so great authoritie in the 
Countrie, I thought it best to get me to the 
desart and most unfrequented wilcernesses 
of that region, with a full resolution, if I 
could not compasse the meancs to sustaine 
my selfe, to finde one way or other with 
violence to make my selfe away. One day, | 
the Sunne about noone-tide beingextremely 
hote,and the scorching heat thereof intole- 
rable, I fortuned to come unto a wilde un- 
hanted cave, hidden amongst crags and 
almost inaccessible, and where IT imagined 
no footing had ever been ; therein T hid my 
sclfe. IT had not long been there but in 
comes this Lion, with one of his pawes sore 
hurt, and bloody-goared, wailing for the 
smart, and groaning for the paine he felt; 
at whose arrivall [was much dismaied, but 
he seeing me he close-cowering in a corner 
of his den, gently made his approaches unto 
me, holding forth his goared paw toward 
me, and seemed with .shewing the same 
humbly to sue and suppliantly to beg for 
help at my hands. J, moved with ruth, 


that in sight of all the people were presented | taking it into my hand, pulled out a great 
to encounter with these beasts, there chanced | splint which was gotten into it, and shaking- 
tobe one Androclus of Dacia, who belonged | off all feare, first I wrung and crusht his 
gato a Roman Lord who had been Consull, | sore, and caused the filth and matter, which 
This huge f.ion, having eved him afar off, | therein was gathered, to come forth ; then, 
first made a suddaine stop, a> strucken into | as genuy as for my heart [| could, I cleansed, 


a kind of admiration, then with a mide and | 
gentle countenance, as if he would willingly 
have taken acquaintance of him, faire and 
softly approached unto him: Which done, 
and resting, assured he was the man he 
tooke him for, begun fawningly to wagge 
his taille, as dogges doe that fawne upon 
their new-found masters, and licke the 
poore and miserable slaves bands and 
thighes, who through feare was almost out 
of his wits and halfe dead. Androclus at 
last taking hart of grace, and by reason of 
the Lions mildnesse having rauzed up his 
spirits, and wishly fixing his eies upon him, 
to see whether he could call him to remem- 
brance, it was to all beholders a singular 
pleasure to observe the love, the joy, and 
landishments cach endevored to enter- 
shew one another. Whereat the people rais- 
dng a loud crie, and by their shouting, and 
¢lapping of hands seeming to be much 


wiped, and dried the same. He feeling 
some ease In his griefe, and his paine to 
cease, stil holding his foot betweene my 
hands, began to sicep and take some rest. 
Thence forward he and I lived together 
the full sp .ce of three yeares in his den, 
with such meat as he = shifted-for; for 
what beasts he killed, or what prey soever 
he tooke, he ever brought home the better 
part and shared it with me, which for want — 


of fire T rosted in the Sunne, and therewith — 


nourished my selfe all that while. But at | 
last, weavied with this kinde of brutish life, - 
the Lion being one day gone to purchase | 
his wonted prey, I left the place, hoping to— 
mend my fortunes, and having wandred up 
and downe three dayes, I was at last taken 
by certaine Souldiers, which from Africa 
brought me into this Citie to my Master 
againe, who immediately condemned me to» 


death, and to be devoured by wilde beasts, 
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And as I now perceive, the same Lion was, examples are found amongst them. It is 
also shortly after taken, who as you see ‘assuredly beleeved that the Whale never 
hath now requited me of the good turne I swimmeth unlesse she have a little fish going 
did him, and the health which by my meanes | before her as her vantgard ; it is in shape 
he recovered. Behold here the historie like a Gudgeon, and both the Latines and 
Androclus reported unto the Emperour, we call it the Whales-guide; for she doth 
which after be caused to be declared unto | ever follow him, suffering herselfe as easily 
all the peaple, at whose generall request he | to be led and turned by him as the ship is 
was forthwith set at dibertie, and quit of his directed and turned by a sterne: for re- 
punishment, and by the common consent’ quitall of which good turne, whereas all 
of all had the Lion bestowed upon him. ; things else, be it beast, fish, or vessell, that 
Appion saith further, that Androclus was comes @within the horrible Chaos of this 
daily seen to lead the Lion up and downe monstrous mouth, is presently lost and de- 
the streets of Rome, tied onely with a litde « voured, this little fish doth safely retire him- 
twine, and walking froin taverne to taverne, . selfe therein, and there sleepes veric quietly, 
received such money as was given him, who | and as long as he sleepes the Whale never 
would gently suffer himselfe to be handled, | stirs; but as soone as he awaketh and goeth 
touched, decked, and strowed with flowers, Ins way, wherever he takes his course she 
all over and over, many saving when they alwaies followeth bim, and if she fortune to 
met him: ‘' Yonder is the Lion that is the jose him, she wanders here and there, and 
mans hoste, and yonder is the man that is often striketh upon the rocks, as a ship that 
the Lions Physitian,”” We often mourneand > hath nor mast nor rudder, ‘his Plutarke 
weepe for the losse of those beasts we love, witnesseth to have seen in the Hand of 
so doe they many times for the losse of us. | Anticyra, There is stich a like socictie be- 
Post bellator equius positis tnsienthus -Ethon ;, tweene the litde bird called a Wren and 


St lacrimans, guttisgue huamectat grandtbus ithe Crocodill; for the Wren serveth as a 
ors : sentinell to so great a monster: And if the 
Next ASthon horse of warre, all ornaments Ichneumon, which is his mortall enemie, 
laid downe, 'approach to fight with him, the little birdlet, 


Goes weeping, with great drops bedewes his 


vlest he might surprise bim whilst he sleepeth 
cheeckes udewne, B I I : 


iwith his singing, and pecking him with hig 
As some of our nations have wives in. bill, awakens him, and gives bim warning of 
common and some in severall, each man_ the danger he isin. ‘The bird liveth by the 
keeping himselfe to his owne, so have some’ scraps, and feedeth upon the leavings of 
beasts; yet some there are that observe that monster, who gently recciveth him into 
their marriage with as great respect as we: his mouth, and suffers him to pecke bis jawes 
doe ours, ‘Touching the mutuall societie and teeth for such mamokes of flesh as sticke 
and reciprocall confederation which they | betweene them : and if he purpose to close his 
devise amongst themselves, that so they may) mouth, he doth first warne him to be gone, 
be fast combined together, and in times-of | faire and casie closing it by htde and little, 
need help one another, it is apparant that without any whit crushing or hurting him, 
if Oxen, Hogs, and other beasts, being hurt: The shell-fish called a nacre liveth even so 
by us, chance to crie, all the heard runnes | with the pinnotere, which is a little creature 
to aid him, and in his defence will joine all like unto a crabhsh, and as his porter or 
together, The fish, called of the Latines | usher waits upon him, attending the opening 
Scarus, having swallowed the fishers hooke, | of the nacre, which he continually keepes 
his fellowes will presently flocke about him, | gaping untill he see some little fish enter in, 
and nible the line in sunder; and if any fit for their turne, then he creepes into the 
of them happen to be taken in a bow-net, nacre, and leaves not pinching his quicke 
some of his fellowes, turning his head away, . flesh untill he makes him close his shell, 
will put his taile in at the neck of the net, and so they both together, fast in their hold, 
who with his teeth fast-holding the same, devour their prey. In the manner of the 
never leave him untill they have pulled hint tunnies life may be discovered a singular 
out. The Barbel fishes, if one of them . knowledge of the three parts of the mathe. 
chance to be engaged, will set the line matikes. First for astrologie, it may well 
against their backes, and with a fin they ; be said that man doth Iearne it of them: 
have, toothed like a sharp saw, presently : for wheresocever the winter Solstitium doth 
saw and fret the same asunder. Concerning ; take them, there do they stay themselves, 
particular offices, which we for the benefit of ,and never stir ull the next Acquinoctium, - 
guar life draw one from an other, many like | and that is the reason why Aristotle doth so 
. o iwillingly ascribe that art unto them; then 
1 Vine. «2, 1. xi. 89. * | for geometrie and arithmetike, they alwaieg 
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frame their shole of a cubike figure, every, her young ones, which is much about the 
way square: and so forme a solide close) winter Solstitium, and shortest day in the 
and well-ranged battailon, encompassed yeare : by whose privilege even in the hatt 
round about of six equall sides. Thus: and deadest time of winter we have seven 
orderly marshaled, they take their course calme daies and as many nights to saile 
and swim whither their journey tends, as without ony danger. Their hens know no 
broad and wide behind as before: so that other cocke but their owne: they never 
he that seeth and telleth but one ranke, | forsake him all the daies of their life; and if 
may easily number all the troope, forsomuch | the cocke chance to be weake and crazed, 
as the number of the depth is equall unto the hen will take him upon her neck and 
the bredth, and the bredth unto the length. carric him with her wheresoever she goeth, 
Touching magnanimitic and  hiughtie and serve him even untill death, Mans wit 
courage, it is hard to set it forth more could never yet attaine to the full knowledge 
lively, and to produce a rarer patterne than of that admirable kind of building or struc- 
that of the dog which from India was ture which the Halcyon useth in contriving 
sent unto Alexander: to whom was first of her neast, no, nor devise what it is of. 

presented a stag, then a wilde boare, and’ Plutarke, who hath seen and handled 
then a beare, with each of which he should manv of them, thinkes it to be made of 
have foughten, but he seemed to make no. certaine fish-bones, which she so compacts 
accompt of them, and would not so much and conjoyneth together, enterlacing some 
as remove ont of his place for them; but , long and some crosse-waies, adding some 
when he saw a lien, he presently rouzed foldings and roundings to it, that in the end 
himselfe, shewing evidently he meant oncly she frameth a round kind of vessel, readie to 
s0 noble a beast worthie to enter combat | float and swim upon the water: which done, 
with him. Concerning repentance and. she carrieth the same where the sea waves 
acknowledging of faults committed, it is’ beat most; there the sea gently beating 
reported that an clephant, having, through: upon it, shewes her how to daube and patch 
rage of choler, slaine his governour, con- up the parts not well closed, and how to 
ceived such an extreme inward griefe that’ strengthen those places and fashion those 
he would never afterward touch any food, ribs that are not fast, but stir with the sea 
and suffered himself to pine to death, waves: and on the other side, that which is 
Touching clemencie, it is reported of a tiger’ closely wrought, the sea beating on it, doth 
(the fiercest and most inhumane beast of: so fasten and conjoyne together, that 
all), who having a kid given her to feed: nothing, no, not stone or yron, can any 
upon, endured the force of gnawing hunger way loosen, divide, or break the same, 
two daies together rather than she would, except with great violence; and what is 
burt him ; the third day with maine strength , most to be wondred at is the proportion and 
She brake the cage wherein she was kept, figure of the concavitie within ; for it is so 
pent, and went elsewhere to shift for feed-, composed and proportioned that it can 
ing; as one unwilling to seize upon the, receive or admitno manner of thing but the 
seclie kid, her familiar and guest. And, bird that built it; for to all things else it 
concerning privileges of familiaritie and; is so impenetrable, close, and hard, that 
sympathie caused by conversation, is it not) nothing can possibhe enter in: no, not so 
oft seen how some make cats, dogs, and) much as the sea water. Loe here a most 
hares so tame, so gentile, and so milde, that, ' plaine description of this building or con- 
without harming one another, they shall: struction takén from a verie good author: 
live and continue together? But that. yet me chinks it doth not fully and suffi- 
which experience tencheth sea-faring men, | ciently resolve us of the difficultie in this 
especially those that come into the seas of kinde of architecture. Now from what 
Sicilie, of the qualitie and condition of the | vanitie can it proceed, we should so willfully 
Halcyon bird, or as some call it alcedo or | contemne and disdainfully interpret those 
kings-fisher, exceeds all mens conceit. In/ effects, which we can neither imitate nor 
what kinde of creature did ever nature so; conceive? But to follow this equalitie or 
much prefer both their hatching, sitting, correspondencie betweene us and beasts 
brooding, and birth? Poets faine that the somewhat further: the privilege whereof 
Tland of Delos, being before wandring and | our soule vants, to bring to her condition 
fleeting up and downe, was for the delivery ! whatsoever it conceiveth, and to dispoile 
of Latona made firme and setled ; but Gods what of mortall and corporal qualities 
decree hath been that all the watrie wilder- | belongs unto it, to marshall those things 
nesse should be quict and made calme, ; which she deemed worthie her acquaintance, 
without raine, wind, or tempest, during the; to disrobe and deprive their corruptible 
time the Halcyon sitteth and bringeth forth eonditions, and to make them leave as 
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superfluous and base garments, thicknesse, 
length, depth, weight, colour, smell, rough- 
nesse, smoothnesse, hardnesse, softnesse, 
and all sensible accidents else, to ht and 
appropriate them to her immortall and 
spirituall condition; so that Rome 
Paris, which I have in my soule; Paris 

which | imagine ; yea, | imagine and con- 

ceive the same without greatnesse and | 
place, without stone and morter, and with- | 
out wood: then say | unto my selfe, the! 
same privilege scemeth hkewise to be in’ 
beasts : for a horse accustomed to heare the , 
sound of trumpets, the noyse of shot, and | 
the clattering of armes, whom we see to 

snort, to startle, and to neigh in his slecp, 

as he lies along upon his litter, even as he 

were in the hurly burly; it is most certaine, 

that in his minde he apprehends the sound 

of a drum without any noyse, and an armie 

without armes or bodie. 


Onitpfpe videbis eguos fories, cum membra 
Jacedunt 

fn somnis, sucavre tamen, spiraregue srfpe, 

Et quasi de palwrs summuas contendere vires) 


You shall see warlike Horses, when in sleep 
Their limbs lic. yet sweat, and a snorting kecp, 
And stretch their utmost strength, 
As for a goale at Jength. 


. ‘ : ’ y 
That hare which a grey-hound imagineth ; 
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Consuetadenl catulorum dlanda propage 

Degere, supe devem ea ocnits volucrenty we 
soporem 

Discutere, ef corpus de terra corripere tustant, 
Proinde guast ignotas facies atgue ora (uanturs 
The fawning kind of whelps, at home that liv's, 
From eyes to shake light-swift sleepe often striv's, 
And from the ground their starting: bodies hie, 
As if some unknowne stranger they did spice. 





Touching corporall beautie, before | goe 
any further it were necessarie IT knew 
whethgr we are yet agreed about her de- 
scription, It is very lkely that we know 
not well what beautie either in nature or 
in generall is, since we give so many and 
attribute so divers formes to humane beau- 
tie, yea, and to our beautie: Of which if 
there were any naturall or lively descrip- 
tion, we should generally know if, as we 
doe the heat of fire, We imagine and faine 
her formes, as our fantasies lead us. 
Lurpit Romano Beigicus ore colar 3 


A Duatch-froes colour hath no grace, 
Seen tna Romane Ladies face. 


The Indians describe it) blacke and 
swarthy, with Dlabbered-thick lips, with a 
broad and flat nose, the inward gristle 
whereof they loade with great gold rings, 
hanging downe to their mouth, and their 
neather lips with great circlets beset with 


in his dreame, after whem as he sleepeth { precious Stones, which cover all their chins, 
we see him bay, quest, yelp, and snort, | deeming it an especiall grace to shew their 
stretch out his taile, shake his Jegs, and; teeth to the roots. In Peru, the greatest 
perfectly represent the motions of his course; | cares are ever esteemed the fairest, which 
the same is a hare without bones, without! with all art and industrie they are continu- 


haire. 


Venantumgue canes in mollé sape quicte, 

factant crura tamen subite, vocesgue repente 

Mittunt, et crebras reducunt naribus auras, 

Ut vestigia si teneant inventa ferarum : 

Expergefactique, SEQuuntur tnanta set pe 
ervorum simulacra, fuga guasideditacernant: 

Donec adiscussis redeant erreribus ad se.* 


Oft times the hunters dogs in easie rest 

Str their legs, suddainly, open, and quest. 

And send from nosthrils thicke-thicke snuffing 
sent, 


ally stretching out; and a man (who yet 
liveth) sweareth to have seen in a Province 
of the East Indias the people so carefull to 
make them great, and so to load them with 
heavie jewels, that with ease he could have 
thrust his arme through one of their eare- 
holes. ‘There are other Nations who en- 
devour to make their teeth as blacke as jeat, 
and skorne to have them white ; and in other 
places they die them red. Not onely in the 
province of Baske, but in other places, women 
are accounted fairest when their heads are 


As if on traile they were of game full-bent : 


And wakened sa they follow shadowes vaine shaven, and which is strange, in some of the 
an 2 7 z * 


Deere in chase, as if they fled amaine : Northerly frozen-countries, as Plinie afirm- 
Till, their fault left, they turne to sense againe, th. Those of Mexico estceme the little- 
i nesse of their foreheads as one of the chiefest 
Those watching-dogs which in their sleep | beauties, and whereas they shave their haire 
we sometimes see to mbie, and then! over all their bodie besides, by artificial 
barking, to startle suddainly out of their! meanes they labour to nourish and make it 
slumber, as if they perceived some stranger | grow onely in their foreheads ; and so love 
to arive, that stranger which their minde ‘to have great dugs, that they strive to have 
Seemeth to see is but an imaginarie man, their children sucke over their shoulders, 
and not perceived, without any dimension, So would we set forth ilfavordnesse, The 
colour, or being : 
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Italians proportion it big and plum; the | 
Spaniards spynie and lanke; and amongst us | 
onc would have her white, another browne, | 
one soft and delicate, another strong and - 
lusiic ; some desire wantonnesse and blith- | 
nesse, and othersome sturdinesse and majes- 
tie to be joyned with it. J¢ven as the pre- 
heminence in beautie, which Plato ascribeth 
unto the Sphericall figure, the Epicureans 
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Truely, when I consider man all naked (yea, 
be it in that sex which seemeth to have and 
challenge the greatest share of eye-pleasing - 
beautie) and view his defects, his naturall 
subjection, and manifold imperfections, I 


‘finde we have had much more reason to hide 


and cover our nakednesse than any creature 
else. We may be excused for borrowing 
those which nature had therein favored 


more than us, with their beauties.to adorne 
us, and under their spoiles of wooll, of 
round like a bowle, But howsoever it is, ‘ haire, of feathers, and of silke to shroud 
nature hath no more privileged us in that ! us. Jet us moreover observe, that man is 
than in other things, concerning her com-; the onely creature whose wants offend his 
mon lawes. And if we impartially enter into | owne fellowes, and he alone that in naturall 
judgement with our selves, we shall finde actions must withdraw and sequester him- 
that ifthere be any creature or beast lesse | selfe from those of his owne kinde, Verely 
favoured in that than we, there are others | it is an effect worthie consideration, that the 
(and that in great numbers) to whom nature | skilfullest masters of amorous dalliances 
hath been more favourable than to us. 4 | appoint for a remedie of venerian passions 
mullis animalibus decore vinctmur oe} “Wea free and full survay of the bodie, which 
are excelled in comelinesse, by many living | one longeth and seeks after: and that to 
creatures": Yea, of terrestriall creatures | coole the longing and aswage the heat of 
that live with us. For, concerning those of friendship, one need but perfectly view and 
the Sea, omitting their figure, which no pro- ; thoroughly consider what he loveth. 
nortion can containe, so much doth it differ, 
th in colour, in neatnesse, in smoothnesse, 
and in disposition, we must give place unto | 


vefer the same unto the Piramidall or Square; 
and say they cannot swallow a God made 


Llle quod obscanas tn aperto corpore partes 
Miderat, tn cursu qui fuit, hiestt amor> 
The love stood still, that ran in full cariere, 


them: which in all qualities we must like- ; 
wise doe to the ayrie ones. And that pre- 
rogative which Poets yeeld unto our upright | 


When bare it saw parts that should not appeare. 


And although this remedie may haply 


stature, looking towards heaven whence her ; proceed from a squeamish and cold humor, 


beginning is, 


Pronague cum shectent antmatlia catera terram, 
Os homint sublime dedit, codlianque videre 
fussit, et erectos ad sidera todlere vulius> 
Where other creatures on earth looke and lie, 


| yet is ita wonderfull signe of our imbecillitie 
i that the use and knowledge should so make 
‘us to be cloyd one of an other. It is not 
' bashfulnesse so much as art and foresight 
makes our Ladies so circumspect and un- 


A loftie looke God gave man, bad him prie | willing to let us come into their closets be- 
On heav'n, rais’d his high count’nance to the skie, | fore they are fully readie and throughly 


i . 
‘ : : ( paintec come 0% 1eV 2m 
is meerely poeticall, for there are many little ; rn ; td ‘come: abroad and: shew= them 


beasts that have their sight directly fixed | | 
towards heaven: I finde the Camels and the | Nec veneres nostras hoc fallit, guo magis ipsa 
Estridges necke much more raised and up- | Omnia sumnuofere hos waite post scenia celant, 
right than ours. What beasts have not their | Q#0s retruere velunt adstrictogue esse in amore. 


face aloft and before, and looke not directly | Our Tia know this, which makes them not 


opposite dasiabis. and in their naturall pos- | Parts to be plaid within, especially from those 
ture descrie not as much of heaven and) Whom they, would servants fall aud = their 
earth as man doth? And what qualities of | love-bands close : As 
our corporall constitution, both in Plato and | ; 2 
Cicero, cannot fit and serve a thousand; Whereas, in other creatures there is 
beasts? Such as most resemble man are; nothing but we love and pleaseth our senses: 
the vilest and filthiest of all the rout: As; SO that even from their excrements and or- 
for outward apparance and true shape of dure we draw not only dainties to eat, but 
the visage, it is the Munkie or Ape : | our richest orsaaments and perfumes, This 


Simia guam similis, turpissimea bestia, nobis 1 
An Ape, a most il-favored beast, | 
How like to us in all the rest ? 


as for inward and vitall parts, it is the Hog. 


4 Sun. Apist. cxxiv. — 2 Ovin, Afefam, 1. i, 84. 
| $Cic. Nat, Deor. 1. i, Eani. 


| discourse of beautie toucheth only our com- 
‘mon order, and is not so sacrilegious as it 


j intendeth or dareth to comprebend those 


divine, supernaturall, and extraordinarie 
beauties which sometimes are seen to.shine 


1 Ovin, Reon. Ans, L ii, 33. 
® Lucr, L iv. 1176) : 
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amongst us, even as stars under a corporal} 
and terrestrial! veile. Moreover, that part 
of natures favours which we impart unto 





nee 


beasts, is by our owne confession much . 


more advantagcous unto them, We assume 
unto our selves imaginarie and fantasucall 
goods, ‘future and absent goods, which 
humane capacitic can no way warrant unto 
her selfe; or some other, which by the 


overweening of our owne opinion we falsly 


ascribe unto our selves ; as reason, honour, 


and knowledye ; and to them as their pro- ; 
per share we lcave the essentiall, the man-. 


ageable, and palpable goods, as peace, rest, 
secnritie, innocencie, and health : Health I 


say, which is the goodliest and richest pre- . 


sent nature can impart unto us. So that 
even Stoike Philosophie dareth to aftirme, 


that if Heraclitus and Pherecydes could: 


have changed their wisdome with health, 
and by that meanes the one to have rid 
himselfe of the dropsie and the other of the 


lowsic-evill, which su sere tormented them, | 
they would surely have done it: whereby » 


they also yeeld so much more honor unto 


wisdome, by comparing and counterpeizing | 


the same unto health, than they do in this 
other proposition of theirs, where they say, 
that if Circe had presented Viisses with 


two kinds of drinke, the one to turne a wise , 
man into a foole, the other tochange a foole ° 


into a wise man, he would rather have ac- 
cepted that of folly, than have been pleased 
that Circe should transforme his humane 
shape into a beasts. And they say that 
Wisdome herselfe would thus have spoken 
unto him: “ Meddle not with me, but leave 
me rather than thou shouldst place me under 
the shape and bodie of an Asse.’” What? 


This great and heavenly wisdom? Are Phy-— 


losophers contented then to quit it for a 
corporall and earthly veile? Why then it is 
not for reasons sake, nor by discourse and 
for the soule, we so much excell beasts : it 
is for the love we beare unto our beautie, 
unto our faire hew, and goodly disposition 
of limbs, that we rejec. and set our under- 
standing at naught, our wisdome, and 
what else we have. Well, I allow of this 
ingenious and voluntarie confession : surety 
they knew those parts we so much labour 
to pamper to be meere fantasies. Suppose 
beasts had all the vertue, the knowledge, 
the wisdome and sufficiency of the Stoikes, 
they should still be beasts; nor might 
they ever be compared unto a miserable, 
wretched, and senselesse man, For, when 
all is done, whatsoever is not as we are, is 
’ not of any worth. And God to be esteemed 
—of.us, must (as we will show anon) draw 
somewhat neere it. Whereby it appeareth 
_ that it is not long of a true discourse, but 
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ater 


of a foolish hardinesse and selfe-perfuming 
_Obstinacie, we prefer ourselves before other 
creatures, and sequester our selves from 
their condition and secietie. Dut to re- 
; turne to our purpose: we have for our part 
 inconstancie, iresolution, uncertaintie, sor- 
‘row, superstition, carefulnesse for future 
,things (yea after our life), ambition, 
covetousnesse, jelousie, cnvic, inordinate, 
mad, untamed appetites, warre, falsehood, 
‘ disloyaltie, detraction, and curiusitic. Surely 
we hgve strangely overpaid this worthie 
discourse, whereof we so much glorie, and 
_thisreadinesse to judge, or capacitie toknow, 
‘if we have purchased the same with the 
price of so infinite passions to which we are 
‘uncessantly enthralled. If we be not pleased 
: (as Socrates is) to make thus noble prero- 
gative over beasts, to be of force, that where- 
‘as nature hath subscribed them certaine 
, seasons and bounds for their naturall lust 
-and voluptuousnesse, she hath given us at all 
Bowers and occasions the full reines of them, 
Vtwtnum werotis, guise protest rare, nocet 
sepissimte, melius est non adhibere omnino, 
quant, Spe dubta silutis, in apertam pere 
niciemaincurrere: Sic, hand scle, an melius 
fucrithumano generimotune istum celerem 
cogitatiuits, acumen, solertiant gkham Va- 
fionem vocamus, yuoniam pestifera sint 
multis, admodum paucis salutarta, non 
dari omnino, guam fam munifice et 
fam large dart:? “ As it is better not to 
use Wine at all in sicke persons, because it 
, Seldome doth them good, but many times 
‘much hurt, than in hope of doubtfull 
health to run into undoubted danger; so 
| doe I not knowe whether it were better that 
| this swift motion of the thought, this sharpe- 
nesse, this conceitednesse which we call 
reason, should not at all be given to man- 
kind (because it is pernicious unto many, 
and healthfull to very few) than that it should 
be given so plentifully and so largely,” 
What good or commoditie may we imagine 
this far-nnderstanding of 30 many things 
brought ever unto Varro and to Aristotle? 
Did it ever exempt, or could it at any time 
free them from humane inconveniences ? 
Were they ever discharged of those acci- 
dents that incidently follow a seclie labour- 
ing man? Could they ever draw any ease 
for the gout from logike? And howbeit 
they knew the humour engendering the 
same to lodge in the joints, have they felt 
it the lesse? Did they at any time make 
a covenant with death, although they knew 
full well that some nations rejoice at her 
comming? as also of cuckoldship, because 
they knew women to be common in some 
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countries? But contrariwise having both 
held the first ranke in knowledge, the one 
amongst the Romans, the other among the 
Grecians, yea, and at such times wherein 
sciences flourished most, we could never 
learne they had any speciall excellencie in 
their life. Wee see the Grecian hath been 
put to his plunges in seeking to discharge 
himselfe from some notable imputations 
in his life. Was it ever found that sen- 
sualitie and health are more pleasing unto 
him that understands Astrologie and Gram- 
mar ? 
(Mliteraty num minus nervd rigentth 

As stiffe unlearned sinnewes stand, 

As theirs that much more understand.) 
or shame and povertie lesse importunate 
and vexing ? 
Seslicet et morbis, ef debilitate carchis, 
AG lnctyn, et crram cffugies, et tempora vile 
Longa tibi posthc fate meliore dabuntur.* 
Vhou shalt be from disease and weaknesse free, 
From moane, from care, long time of life to thee 
Shall by more friendly fate affoorded be. 

T have in my daies seene a hundred arti- 
ficers, and as many labourers, more wise 
and more happy than some Rectors in the 
Universitie, and whom | would rather re- 
semble. Me thinks learning hath a place 
amongst things necessarie for mans life, as 
giorie, noblenesse, dignitie, or at most as 
riches, and such other qualities, which 
indeed stead the same; but afar-off and 
more in conceipt than by Nature. We have 
not much more need of offices, of rules, and 
lawes how to live in our common- wealth than 
the cranes and ants have in theirs. Which 
notwithstanding, we sce bow orderly and 
Without instruction they maintaine them- 
selves, If man were wise he would value 
everything according to its worth, and as it 
is either more profitable or more necessarie 
for life. He that shall number us by our 
actions and proceedings, shall doubtlesse 
finde many more excellent ones amongst 
the ignorant than among the wiser sort: I 
meane in all kinde of vertues. 
is, that ancient Rome brought forth many | 
men of much more valour and sufficicncie, | 
‘both for peace and warre, than this late | 
learned Rome, which with all her wisdom | 
hath overthrowne her erst-flourishing estate. : 
Hf all the rest were alike, then should! 
honestie and innocencie at least belong to, 
the ancient, for she was ne well | 
placed with simplicitie, But I will shorten 
this discourse, which haply would draw me | 
further than 1 would willingly follow: yet; 
thus much I will say more, that onely | 
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humilitie and submission is able to make 
a perfect honest man. Every one must 
not have the knowledge of his dutie re- 
ferred to his owne judgement, but ought 
rather to have it prescribed unto him, and 
not be allowed to chuse it at his pleasure 
and free will: otherwise, according to the 
imbecilitie of our reasons, and infinite 
varietie of our opinions, we might per- 
adventure forge and devise such duties 
unto ourselves, as would induce us (as 
| Epicurus saith) to endevour to destroy and 
devoure one another. ‘The first Jaw that 
-ever God gave unto man was a law of pure 
; obedience. It was a bare and simple com- 
jmandement whereof man should enquire 
'and know no further: forasmuch as to obey 
jis the proper dutie of a reasonable soul, 
acknowledging a heavenly and superiour 
benefactor, From obeying and yeeldiag 
unto him proceed all other vertues, even as 
all sinnes derive from selfe-overweening. 
Contrariwise, the first temptation that ever 
| seized on human nature was disobedience, 
‘by the devils instigation, whose first poison 
'$Q far insinuated it selfe into us, by reason 
of the promises he made us of wisdome and 
knowledge: £rttis sicut Dit scientes bonum 
ef malum <1 ‘‘ You shall be like Gods, 
‘knowing both good and evill.” And the 
‘Syrens, to deceive Viysses, and alluring 
‘him to fall into their dangerous and con- 


} 


i founding snares, offer to give him the full 
‘fruition of knowledge. ‘The opinion of 
i wisdome is the plague of man, That is 


ithe occasion why ignorance is by our re- 


‘ligion recommended unto us as an instru- 


‘ment fitting beleefe and obedience : Cavete, 


|me guis vos dectpiat per Philosophiam et 
i smanes seductiones, secundum 
, mundi .* * Take heed lest any man deceive 


elements 


| you by Philosophie and vaine seducements, 
‘according to the rudiments of the world.” 
| All the Philosophers of all the sects that 


(ever were doe generally agree in this point, 


that the chiefestfelicitie, or sanzmum bor am, 


My opinion , Consisteth in the peace and tranquillinie of 


the soule and bodie: but where shall we 
finde it ? 


Ad sunmmum sapiens uno minor est love, dives, 
L.ther, honoratus, pulcher, Rex denigue Regum! 
Prevcipue sanus, nisi cunt pituita molesta cat® 

Tn summe, who wise is knowne, 

Is less than Jove alone 

Rich, honorable, free, faire, King of Kings, 

Chiefely in health, but when fleagme rouble 

brings. 

It seemeth verily that nature for the 

comfort of our miserable and wretched con- 


t Gen. ib. 5. 8 Col, i. 8, 
* Hor. 1, i, Zpist. 1. 106, 
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ition hath allotted us no other portion but | other : Jw wirtute vere eloriamur, gued non 
resumption. lt is therefore (as Epictetus | covtingere?, si ia donium a Deo nen & nobis 
aith) that man hath nothing that is pro- | Aatereaus 1 *' We rightly vaunt us of 
erly his owne but the use of his opinions. ; vertue. which we should not doe, if we had 
Jur hereditarie portion is nothing but it of God, not of ourselves ‘This also is 
moke and wind. The Gods (as saith Senecaes, that the wise man hath a fortitude 
*hilosophie) have health in true essence, ( hke unto Gods; but in humanity weaknesse 
ind sicknesse in conceipt. Man, cleane! wherein he excelleth him, ‘There is nothing 
contrarie, possesseth goods in imagination, more common than to meet with such pas- 
ind evils essentially, We have had reason | sages of temeritie: There is not any of us 
o make the powers of our imagination to. that will be s0 much offended to see him- 
of force : for all our facilities are but in selfe @&mpared to God as he will deeme 
‘onceipt, and as it were in a dreame. | himselfe wrong to be depressed in the ranke 
4eare but this poore and miserable creature | of other creatures, So much are we more 
‘aunt himselfe. There is nothing (saith jealous of our owne interest than of our 
‘icero) so delightfull and pleasant as the Creators, But we must tread this foolish 
inowledge of letters ; of Jetters, T say, by vanitie under foot, and boldly shake off and 
vhose meanes the infinitie of things, the lively reject those fond-ridiculous founda- 
ncomprehensible greatnesse of nature, the | tions whereon these false opinions are built, 
eavens, the earth, and all the seas of this So long as man shall be perswaded to have 
‘ast universe, are made knowne unto us. meanes or power of himselfe, so long will he 
Phey have taught us religion, moderation, | denie and never acknowledge what be oweth 
towtnesse of courage, and redeemed our udto his Master: he shall alwaies (as the 
oule out of darknesse, to make her see and common saying is) make shift with hisowne : 
listinguish of allthings, the high as well as) He must be stripped unto his shirt, Let us 
he lowe, the first as the last, and those . consider some notable example of the effect 
wtweene both. It is they that store and) of Vhilosophie. Possidonius having long 
upply us with all such things as may make | time been grieved with a painfull-lagring 
S live happily and well, and instruct us. discase, which with the smarting paine made 
ow to passe our time without sorrow or | him to wring his hands and gnash his teeth, 
ffence. Seemeth not this goodly oratorto) thought to scorne griefe with exclayming 
peake of the Almighties and everliving | and crying out against it: ' Doe what thou 
rods condition? And touching effects, | list, yet will I never say that thou art evill 

thousand poore seclie women in aor paine.” He feeleth the same passions 
ountrie towne have lived and live a life; that my lackey doth, but he boasteth bim- 
such more reposed, more peaceable, and selfe that at least he conteineth his tongue 
gore constant than ever he did. under the lawes of hissect. Ave succumbere 
Deus tile fiat Deus, inclyle Memmi, —, Won wportebat verbts gloruntem 02 "Te was 
‘on princeps vite rationem invenit eam, gue | not for him to yeeld m deeds, who had so 

"une appellatur sapientia, guigue per artent, braved it in’ words.” Arcesilas lying sicke 
Fluctibus é tantis vitam tantisgue tenebris, iof the gowt, Carneades comming to visit 


fn tam tranguille et tan clara luce locavit’ | 5. . ‘ 
wy ka * bec tans * i him, and seeing him to frowne, su DPOSIMN 
rood sir, it was God, God it was, first found : & ae. & 


“hat course of man’s life, which now is renown'd | he had been angrie, was going WARE O: 
Sy name of wisdome ; who by art reposed, but he called him back, and shewing him 
Jur life tn so cleare light, calme so composed, | his feet and breast, said unto him, ' There 
"rum so great darknesse, $0 great waves opposed. | is nothing come from thence hither. This 
Observe what glorious and noble words) hath somewhat a better garb;” for he 
hese be : yet but a sleight accident brought | feeleth himselfe grieved with sicknesse, and 
his wisemans understanding‘to a far worse; Would faine be rid of it, yet is not his heart 
ondition than that of a simple shepherd :| vanquished or weakned thereby, the other 
\otwithstanding this divine ‘Teacher, and} Stands upon his stifnesse (as | feare) more 
his heavenly wisdome, Of like impudence | verball than essentiall, And Dionysius 
sthe promise of Democritus his Booke, ‘'] | Heracleotes being tormented with a violent 
vill now speake of all things:’’ And that Smarting in his cies, was at last: perswaded 
ond title which Aristotle gives us of mortall to quit these Stoicke resolutions, 
‘ods, and that rash judgement of Chrysippus — Be it supposed that Learning and Know- 
hat Dion was as vertuous as God: And my ledge should worke those effects they speak 
feneca saith he acknowledgeth that God of, that is, to blunt and abate the sharpne 
wth piven him life, but how to live well of those accidents or mischances that fol- 
hat he hath of himselie. Like unto this low and attend us; doth she any more than 
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What ignorance cffecteth much more evi- | 


‘dently and simply ? The Philosopher Pyrrho 
being at sea, and by reason of a violent 
storme in great danger to be cast away, pre-- 
sented nothing unto those that were with 
him ia the ship to imitate but the securitie | 
ofan Hog which was abosrd,who, nothing | 
at all dismaied, seemed to behold and out- 
stare the tempest, Philosophie after all her 

yrecepts gives tis over to the examples of a 

Vrestler or of a Muletier, in whory we or- | 
dinarily perceive much lesse feeling of death, 
of paine, of grief, and other conveuiences, 
and more undaunted constancie, than ever: 
Learning or Knowledge could store a man! 
withall, unlesse he were born and of him- 
selfe through some naturall habitde pre.» 
pared unto it, Whatis the cause the ten- ; 
der members of a childe or liinbs of a horse | 
are much more easie and with lesse paine | 
cut and incised than ours, if it be not izno- 
rance ? How many, only through the pqwer 
of imagination, have falne into dangerous 
diseases? We ordinarily see diverse that 
will cause themselves to be let bloud, purged, 
and disted, because they would be cured of 
diseases Chey never felt but in conceit ; when 
essenthadl and true maladies faite us, then: 
Suience and Knowledge lend us bers : Phis 
colour or complexion (said she) presageth 
some rheumatike detluxion will ensue you : 
This soultring-hot season menaceth you with : 
some fepricant commotion ; thts cutting of 
the vitall hee of your left hand warneth you 
of some notable and approaching indispo- 
sition, And at list sbe will roundly addresse 
herselfe unto perfect health; saying this 
youthly vigour and suddain joy cannot pos- 
sibly stay in one place, her bloud and 
strength naist be abated, for feare it turne— 
you to some mischiefe. Compare but the 
life of a man subject to these like imagina- 
tions, unto that of a day-labouring swaine, 
who followes bis naturall appetites, who’! 
measureth all things onely by the present: 
Sense, and hath neither learning nor prog- 
mostications, who fteeleth no disease but 
when he hath it: whereas the other hath 
often the stone imaginarily before he have 
Ht inchis reines: as if it were not time 
enough to endure the sicknesse when it shall 
come, he doth in his fancie prevent the 
same, and headlong runneth to meet with | 
it, What t speake of Physicke, the same: 
may generally be applied and drawne to all . 
manner of learning. Thence came this‘ 
» ancient opinion of those Philosophers who : 
placed chiefe felicitie in the knowledge of | 
our judgements weaknesse. My ignorance . 


oaffords me as much cause of hepe as of | 
feare : and having no other regiment for my | 
_pealth than that of other men’s examples, | 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAVES. 


with open armes, 
‘and prepare my appetite to enjoy it, by how 


without Kings or any Religion, 
“comes it {as we daily see by experience) that 
the rudest and grossest clownes are more 


' minde. 


_dinarie vertue. 


[CHAP. XI. 


Rene Caen npn seep abet eet i rsh 


and of the events [I see elsewhere jn like 
occasions whereof I find some of all sorts : 
‘and relie upon the comparisons that are 


I embrace health 
free, plaine, and ‘full, 


most favourable unto me, 


much more it js now Jess ordinare and 


“more rare unto me: so far is it from me 


that I, with the bitternesse of some new and 
forced kind of life, trouble her rest and 
molest her ease. Beasts do manifestly de-— 


‘clare unto us how many infirmities our 
imuindes agitation brings us, 


That which is 
told us of those that inhabit Bresill, who 
die onely through age, which some impute 


‘to the clearnesse and calmnenesse of their 


aire, | rather ascribe (@the calmenesse and 
clearnesse of their mindes, void and free 
from iil passions, cares, toding, and un- 
pleasant labours, as a people that passe 
their life ina wonderfull kind of simplicitie 
and ignorance, without letters, or lawes and 
Whence 


tough, strong, and more desired in 


amorous executions ; and that the love ‘of a 


Muletier is often more accepted than that 
of a perfumed quaint courtier 2 But because 


in the latter the agitation of his mind doth 


so distract, trouble, and wearie the force of 


his bodie, asit also troubleth and wearieth it 


selfe, who doth belic, or more commanty 
cast the same down even into madnesse, 
but her own promptitude, her point, her 


‘agilitie, and, to conclude, her proper force ? 


Whence proceeds the subtilest follie but 


from the subtilest wisdome? As from the 
-extremest friendships proceed the extremest 


enmities, and from the soundest healths the 


_mortallest diseases, se from the rarest and 
quickest agitations of our mindes ensue the 


most distempered and outragious frenzies. 
There wants buf haifa pegs turne to passe 
from the o1.: to the other, In mad mens 
actions we see how fithe follie suteth and 
meets with the strongest operations of our 
Who knowes not how unpergeiv- 
able the neighbourhood between folie with 


the liveliest elevations of a free minde is, 


and the effects of a supreme and extrnor- . 
Plato affirmeth that melan- 
choly mindes are more excellent and disci- 
plinable ; so are they none more inclinable 
unto follie. Diverse spirits are seen to be. 
overthrowne by their owne force and proper 
nimbienesse, What a start hath one? of the 
most judicious, ingenious, and most fitted 
under the ayre of true ancient poesie, lai 
gotten by his owne agitation and selfe-glad- 
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1 Torguato Tasso. 
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have been of a long time? Hath not he} 
wherewith to be beholding unto this his | 
killing vivacitie ? unto this clearnesse that 
hath so blinded him? unto his exact and 
far-reaching apprehension of reasons which 
hath made him voide of reason? unto the 
‘curious and laborivus pursute of Sciences, | 
that have brought him unto sottishnesse ? 
unto this rare aptitude to the exercises of: 
the minde, which hath made him without 
minde or exercise ? [To rather spited than 
pitied him when [ saw him at Ferrara, in 
so piteous a plight, that he survived him- 
selfe ; misacknowledging both bimsclfe and i 
his labours, Which unwitting to him, 
and even to his fage, have been published 
both uncorrected and maimed. Will you 


have a man healthy, wil vou have him 
regular, and jn constant and safe con-— 
dition 2? overwhelme him in the darke 


pit of idlenesse and dulnesse. We must 
be besotted ere we can become wise, and 
dazled before we can be led. And if amin 
shall tell me that the commoditie to have 
the appetite cold to griefes and wallowish to 
evils, drawes this incommuoditie after it, it: 
is also consequently the same that makes 
us lesse sharpe and grecdie to the enjoving 
of good and of pleasures: It is true but the 
miserie of our condition beareth that we 
have not so much to enjoy as to shun, and. 
that extreme voluptuousnesse doth not so / 
much pinch us as a livht smart: Segaidas 
homines bora guam mala sentiint:’ © Men 
have a duller feeling of a good turne than of 
anil ;’ we have not so sensible a fecling of 
perfect health as we have of the least sick- 
nesse. 





punt 

In cute vix summa ciclation plaguica corpus, 

Ouande valere nthil guemguam movet. Hoc 
Purl WHuUmM 

QOnad me non torquet latus ant pes; cartera 
yargian 

Vix gueat aul sarnum sese ant sentire valentesm? | 


A light stroke that dooth scarce the top-skin 
wound, 

Greeves the gal'd bodie, when in health to be, 

Doth scarce move any ; oncly ease ts found, | 

That neither side nor foot tormenteth me: 

Scarce any in the rest can fegl he’s sound, | 
+ 
t 
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Our being in health is but the privation | 
of being i. See therefore where the sect of |! 
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Mmaowencre or unreciing OF pame. £0 Dave : 
no infirmitie at all is the chiefest possession | 
of health that man can hope for {as Ennius | 
said): 


Nims boni est, cui nihil est mali, 
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Parr. Lav. Lo xxx. c. 23. ; 
‘From a Latin porm by Estienne de la Bogtie. | 
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nesse, above all other Italian Poets that | 


.a man doth fecl in seme pleasures, 
Jstemes beyond simple health and indolencie, 


_chiefest scope. 


‘fever " 


-conlition to amost happy estate, 


£04 


_knowledve 


-or senselesnesse in his bodie,” 


_norever to follow sensualitie. 
‘advantage for the honour of iymorance that 


‘strong against the assaults of evils : 
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He hath but toa much good, 
Whom nod hath withstood. 


For the same tickling and pricking which 
and 


this active andemaving SeDAN: ilitie, or as [ 


omay terme it, itching and Uekling pleasure, 


avymes but to be free from pame, as her 
The lust-full longing which 
alures us to the acquaintance of women 


seckes ut to expell that paine which an 


-earnest and burning desire doth possesse 
ous with, and desireth but to allay it thereby 
. fo come to rest and be exempted from this 


rnd so of others. Tsay therefore, 
that af simpheitie directeth us to have no 
evill, it also addresseth us according to our 
Yet ought 
itnot be be imagined so dull and heavie 
that it be altogether senselesse, And Crantor 
had great reason to withstand the unsen- 
silgenesse of Epicurus, if it were so deeply 
revied that the approaching and birth of 
evils might gainsay it. T commend not that 
unsensiblenesse whieh is neither possible 
nor tobe desired. Tami weil pleased not to 
be sicke, butif Tbe, Twill know that Lam 
and if f be cauterized or cut, b will feel 
Verily, he that showd root out the 
of evill should therewithall 


it. 


cextirp the knowledge of voluptnousnesse, 


and at dast bring man to nothing.  /stad 
niael dolere, non sine norgaa mereede cone 
Cente Emami ns bali s ti Ant wHtd, SLUPOKES TH COP- 
pore: PecThis verse point, not to be atfended 
orgrieved withany thing, befals not freely toa 
man without either johumaniiie in his minde 
s.cknesse 
is nut 


amiss unto man, comming ino her 
oturme; nor is he alwaics ¢o shun pain, 


It is a yreat 


Science it selfe throwes us into her armes 
'when she findes her selfe busic to make us 
she is 
forced to come to this composition ; to yecld 


ous the bridle, and give us leave to shrowd 
_ our selves in her lap, 


and suboit ourselves 
unto her favour, to shelter us against the 
assaults and injuries of fortune, lor what 
meaneth she else when she perswades us to 
withdraw our thought from the evils that 
possesse us, and entertaine them with fore- 


past felicities, and call a vanished content 
:to our help, for to oppose it against that 
! which vexeth us? Levationes egritudinum 
in avocatione & coritanda molestia, et revo- 
' catione ad contemplandas voluptates ponet.? 

Cie. Tuse 


Gia i. 2 Thid, 
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noe notin, hana e rehab rebate AURIS a cna tabi pAlb ae St Ae roe ena ire came tee emt ate 


{CHAP. XII. 
Eases of grief she yest either in Oui genus Armano ingenio supernrett, et 
ing from the thought of offence, or calling | Spd er : 5 
se ronteanpbiiens of some pleasures.” | Prastrinatt stellas, exortus uti etherins Sotd 
Unlesse it be that where force fails her, she) Whe from all mankind bare Sia ea te 
will use policie and shew a tricke of nimble- see os CRC SatS ae Met Shics Sune Gut 
nesse and turne away, where the vigor both Recep Pe ee a. of 
of her bodie and armes shall faile her. For) 7° emus and diminish the Raina ig 
not onely to.wstrict Philosopher, but simply . nor AoE reatlic and onely way to igno- 
to any setled man, when he by experience  TAnce! a 
feeleth the burning alteration of a hot fever, | Zers walorion remedium ignorantia est® 
what currant paiment is it to pay him with | Of ills a remedie by chance, 
the remembrance of the sweetness@of Greeke- And verie dull is ignorance. 
wine? it would rather empaire his bar-| We see diverse like precepts, by which 
praine, “we are permitted to borrow frivolous neg nec 

,ances from the vulgar sort, where lively 
-and strong reason is not of force sufficient : 
| alwaies Ss rei they bring us content and 
comfort. here they can not cure a sore 
C4 that condition is this other counsell, they are pleased to stupifie and hide the 
which Philosophie giveth onely to keepe | same. Tam perswaded they will not denie 
forepast felicities In memorie, and thence ime this, that if they could possibly add any 
blot out such griefes as we have felt zits if | order or constancie to a mans life, that it 
the skill to forget were in our power > and | might thereby be still maintained in plea- 
counsell of which we bave much lesse regard: | sure and tranquillitie, by or through any 
| weaknesse or infirmitie of judgement, but 
they would accept it. 

; em eet ef sid vide Mate - 
acipiam, patiargue vel inconsultus haber, 
What ? shall Philosophie, which onght to | ete wide oY eee ee free, 

put the weapons into my hands to fight) 2i8 suber witesse, ann Hesse, held to bee. 
against Fortune, which should harden my | ¢ i her Patan ay eee oe 
courage, to suppress aud lay at my feet all? OF f-ycas ms opimion . this man in al othe 
suinaie adversities will she so faint as to; things being very temperate and orderly in 
make me like a fearfull cumnie creepe into: his demeanors, living quietly and content- 
some lurking-hole, and like a craven io ee Ae pene arias 4 of tah tae 
tremble and yeeld? For memorie repre.) 0 OMice Both towards fis Own Nousholc 
egenteth unto a5. not what we chuse, ‘but and: strangers, verie carefully preserving 
what pleaseth her. Nay, there is nothing so | himselfe from all hurtfull things : notwith- 
deeply imprinteth rots in ped remem) Standing ah es patent a it 
prance as the desire to forget the same: SSeS OF SpITHs, he was s SSCS WI 
: is Seo way to commend on the keeping, | this fantasticall conceipt or obstinate humour 
and imprint anything in our minde, to; that he ever and continually thought to be 
solicit her to lose the same, And that is; @mongst the Theatres, where he sull saw 
fulse, #irt sdtum tr mobis, nt et adverse Ree ote pang iaae gant gti 
prast perpedua obfivione obrmamus, et AN eo dt Comedies of (he world. drt 
tual ae et mattaler meminerimus 2 being at last by the skill of Physitians cured 

“This is engriffed in us, or at least in our: Of ee iis vig’ ig aertmigieae a igiead 

yower, that we both burie in perpetuall Purged, he Could hardly be hei fnoem 

Bhlivicn things past against us, and lecord putting them in suite, to the end they might 
with pleasure and delight what soever was | Santer ep the Bis pleasures and — 
for us,” contents of his imagination, 

And this is true, Wemtiad claim gud nolo,’ omen fod mee occidistis asmict, 
oblivesch non possum qua voles 3 Vremem. | Now servastis, att, cui sic extorta voluptas, 
ber even those things I would not; and can #4 de wiptns per vine ment gratissimus error ‘ 
not forget what ] would. = And whose | y aU have ‘wot savd me, friends, bait slaine me 


cee ae a tea 


Che ricordars( @ ben doppta la nota. 


For to thinke of aur joy, 
Redoubles our annoy, 


t 

. * ’ ‘ t 
Saavis est datornm prieterttorum memorial 5 
Of tabours overpast, | 
Remembrance hath sweet taste. 





extl ice thicd hie «tad ere, | ite, 
counsell is this? his, Quad se wuns saprentent ;Quorh ie iio sa aiieny aah 
_ Propitecs sit ausas 3" Who only durst PrO- And errour purg'd, which best did please my — 
fesse himselfe a wise man.” H spright. | 
Mic. Fad. is Borer. I Leer, |. iti. 1086, Ericer, 
8c. Kin. Box. 1.1. , * Sun. Ord. act ul. $6, J. 


# Eric, in Cic. De Fia. hii | } Hor. | i past, in, 24, 9 Jd, i. 038, 
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shennan soar ne) 





Aetna CON Ney Lm 





Of a raving like unto that of Thrasilaus, | 


sonne unto Pythodorus, who verily beleeved | -! es 
| Sponte sua letho caput obviins cbtulit ifse 


that all the ships that went out from the 
haven of Pyraeus, yea and all such as came 
into it, did only travell about his businesse, 
rejoycing when any of them had made a 
fortunate vovage, and welcommed them 
with great gladnesse : His brother Crito, 
having caused him to be cured and restored 
to his better senses, he much bewailed and 
grieved of the condition wherein he had for- 
merly lived'tn such joy, and so void of all 
care and priefe. [It is that which that 
ancient Greeke verse saith: ‘That not to be 
so advised brings many commodities with 
it: 


"Ev rye dporety yap pyder, ndroros Blos.2 
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Democritrum postguam matura vebustas 
Admornnudt memoreina motus lanpuescerc niendis? 


When ripe age put Democritus in minde, 
That his mindes motions fainted, be to finde 
His death went wilhng, and his life resign'd, 


Itis that which Anthisthenes said, that a 
man must provide himselfe cither of wit to 
understand or of a halter to hang him- 
selfe: And that which Chrysippus alleaged 
upon the speech of the Poet ‘Tyrticus, 


DE&la vertu, ou de mort approwher a 
Or vertue to appr ach, 
Or else let death incroch, 


And Crates said that love was cured with 
hnnger, if not by time; and in him that 
liked not these two meanes, by the halter, 


The sweetest life } wis, 


wi That Sextius, to whom Seneca and Flutarke 
In knowing nothing to. 


give so much commendation, having given 

And as Ecclesiastes witnesseth ¢ ‘In much | over all things else and betaken himselfe to 
wisdome is much sorrow. And who getteth | the study of Philosophy, seeing: the progress 
knowledge purchaseth sorrow and griefe.”' | of bis studies so tedious and slow, purposed 
Even that) which Philosophy doth inj to cast himself into the Sea; Ranne unto 
generall tearmes allow, this last remedy | death for want of knowledge : Reade here 
which sbe ordaincth forall manner of neces- what the law saith upon this subject. If 
sities > that is, to make an end of that life peradventure any great inconvenience hap- 
which we cannot endure.  /%acef ? pare: pen, which cannot be remedied, the haven 
Non placet? guacungue vis ext, Pungit isnot farre-off, and by swimming may aman 
dolor ? vel fodiat sane: si nudus es, da | save himselve out of his body, as out of a 
Jagulum: sin tectus armis vulcantis, id leaking boat: for it is feare to die, and not 
es, fortitadine, restste 22 Doth it like you ? | desire to live, which keepes a foole joyned 
obey : doth it not like you? get out as you | to his body. As life through simplicity be- 
will; doth griefe pricke vou? and let it} commeth more pleasant, so (as L crewhile 
pierce vou too: if you be naked, yeeld your | began to say) becommeth it more innocent 
throat : but if you be covered with the ‘and better, The simple and the ignorant 
armour of Vulcan, that is, with fortitude, | (saith St. Paul) raise themselves up to 
resist.” And that saving used of the Graecians | heaven, and take possession of it; whereas 
in their banquets, which thev aply unto it, Lwe, with all the knowledge we have, plunge 
Aut bibat, aut abeat;s*® ** Kither let him | ourselves downe to the pit of bell. [rely 
carouse, or carry him out of the house :" neither upon Valentan (a professed enemy 
which rather fitteth the mouth of a Gascoine, to knowledge and learning), nor upon 
who very easily doth change the letter B' Licimus (both Roman Emperours), who 
‘into V, than that of Cicero ;: named them the venime and plague of all 
politike estates: Nor on Mahomet, who, 
as TL have heard, coth utterly interdict all 

Tempus abire tiki est, ne potumn largius aguo , Manner of learning to his subjects. But the 

Kideat, et pulset lasctvia decentins etas:*% example of that great Lycurgus and his 
"Live well you cannot, them that can, give place ;| authority, ought to beare chiefe sway, 
Well have you sported, eaten well, drunke well: | and the reverence of that divine Lacede- 
"Tig time you part; lest wanton youth with! monian policy, so great, so admirable, and 
mes igiral se so long time flourishing in all vertue and 
Laugh at, and knock you that with swilling swell ; | felicity without any aeenution or excercise 
‘what is it but a confession of his insuffi-/ at all of letters. Those who returne from 
ciency, and a sending one backe not only | that new world which of lare hath been dis- 
to ignorance, there to be shrowded, but unto | covered by the Spaniards, can witnesse unto 
-stupidity it selie, unto unsensiblenesse and us how those nations, being without Magis- 
wot being ? trates or Jaw, live much more regularly and 
formally than we, who have amongst us 


Vivere si vecte nescis, discedse pevitis: 
Lusisti satis, edist? sates, atgue bibish: 





; 1 Sorn. Ala. Fling. 
BCre, Tusc. On. 3. it. 3Cic. 16, 


. ee ILecr. J. ii. 1083. 
* Hor ? 1, M. Epist, Hu. ult. 


pitt. in Solon's Life. Amyort'’s Trans, 
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‘more lien “Ts oe lawes tian wen of ciher. 
prole: SHS La ACO. 


Dé vitatorie prone ¢ di ibelli, 
Jessamine, dé carhe, de procure 
Hanne le niati e il x no,e gran fastelll 
Dt chtse, hb consiglt o ity E tinre, 
Percna de facudist de peverelét 

Mite sane ned ne de cittd sionre, 

Planne digtra ¢ dtiuanvas Parmbs $ fate, 
Notat, Procuratort, ¢atvosntss 


"Then deinds aad bosoms with wert aaa ertations 
With papers, fitects, priis a, dull they beare, 
And biridels great of strict es amitationyy, 

on Kloswen, Cond Ts, reidinges bere and there 
Where by gt) beowepasr s pore: nyen ed cee Mat p atioas 
Pomscuae not thet stnall goods secure from Ceare, 
Before, behind, on each sides Advocates, 
Proctors, and Notaries hold app debates, 


, 


Ie was that which a Roman Senator said 


fumed with a good conscience 2" and con- 
trary, the roc ot dns time oubvardiy smelt 
ofhothing bul aweet odeats, but inwardly 
they stunke aul ali views > which, m mine 


OPUHIOH, Is as rth tosay Ciey had auch! 
wat Want | 


knowledge dad sufficiency, Tut yo 
ofhoncsty. Encivility, Anoranee, simplicity, 
and rudenesse aye commoniy joyned with 


MV 0. VTAL GNE'S ESSA VES. 


veg re HRCMED embetter sagan 


oe made 
that ‘them predecessors had their breath ; 
stipking of pathke, and their stomacke pers | 


(curr. XI, 


AES CAREER Qe ee SN ANC ORG YS ae gE 


heart, found bo oundalien or ground for 
this divine sentence. He knew same that 
i were as just, as teriperate, as valiant and ag 
| wise z she, and more cloquent, more faite 
cand more profitable to their country. In 
| fine he resolved that he was distinguished 
i from others, and reputed wise, oncly because 
‘he did not so esteeme himselfe: And that 
(his Gad deemed the opinion of science and. 
i wisdome a singular sottistines in man; and 
lthat his best doctrine was the doctrine of 
Vignorance, and simplicitie his greatest wise 
dome. ‘The sacred writ pronounceth them 
tobe miserable in this world that esteeme 
‘themselves, ' Dust and ashes,” saith he, 
‘wheat is Chere in thee thou shouldest so much 
(glory of?" Andon another plaice Gad hath 
man ike unto a shadowe, of which 
who shall judge when, the light being gone, 
it shall vanish away? Moan is a thing of 
jhothing. So far are our faculties from 
heonenving that high Deiue, that of our 
Creators works, those benre his marke best, 
and are most bis owne, which we under- 
stand least, Tt is an occasion ta mduce 
Christians to beleeve, when they chance to 
meet wath any incredille thing, thatit is so 
much the mere according upto reason, by 


vee 


ot gen ame apne 


Inneccney., CUnosiy, Subity, and know.) how much more it as against humane 
ledge oars ever followed with malice o> reason, Ff it were according unto reason, 
Huanlity, ( ate, Obedience, and honesty it were no more a wonder; and were it ty be 


(which are t 
presersagion Of huunine society) rere a 
sinwle ducide soule amd which presaumeth 
lithe of her selle > Christiais have a pecu- 
Viar knowledge how caurosiy is ina mana 
naturall and ongmadl dotirmey, 
to increase dn wisdame and knowledge was 


the first overthioow of man-kinde > itas the: 


wary whereby man hath beadlong cast him- 
selie cowne anto cternall damnation. Pride! 
is his losse and corruption: itis prade that 
inisleadeth Lin from commen wiles 5 
makes hin tocnbrace all new fangles, and : 
rather chuse te be chicfe of a straggling 


treupe andin the padi of perdinon, and be; 


regent of some erroncous sect, and a teacher 
of taisehood, than a disciple in the schoole | 
of truth, and sutior huimselte to be led and | 
directed by the band of other in the ready) 
beaten highway. Tos haply that which dhe ane 


cient Grveke proverbimpheth, y Bevardaworcs, + we neither sev nor conecive, 


eadarep rari, mp tude meGerac; 
stition obaieth pride asa father.” Oh over- 
weaning, how juuch docat thea hinder us ? 
Socrates heme advertised that dhe trod of, 


af Super a: 


wisdome had attributed the name of wise | 
unto him, was thereat much astonished, and 


diligently searching and rousing up tam. 
selfe, and ransa sacking the uae secrets of his , 


qe 





av HARUN 21k eh ROMER EN Lely stondapteg ior satan visn shake tapes 


) AuicsTo, cant, xiv. stan, 5 84) 


he principal instruments for ere: 


Phe care: 


that! \- 


A fe fu s 
better 


matched, Ho were no more sipgular 
‘seatur dias atesctemic,! “God is 
oknowen by our not knowiag him,” saith 8, 
; Augustine > and Tacitus, Susctias et ae 
Sweverentias dooacls devston crciere gutut 
scive ss * “TC is a course Of mare holinesse and 
freverenece to bold beleefe than to have 
knowledge of Gods actions.” And Hato 
, dvemes i¢ to be a vice of impicty over 
curiously to enquire after God, atter the 
| world, and after the first causes of things, 
wligue dain guddent parsctent Ages unte 
wersehitis arvenire, adifictle ; ef guum 
(fam INUENEFTS, MMLC ETE UN DELS, ee 
“ Both itis diiheult to finde out the father 
“of this universe, And when you have found 
him, itis uniawfull to reveale Mim to the 
Vulgar,” saith Cicero. We easily pronounce 
| puissance, truth, and justice ; they be words - 
importing some great matter, but that thing 
We say that 
| God feareti, that God will be angry, and 
} that God loveth, 


famiortalia mortal’ sermone netantes,* 


Who with tearmes of meutality 
} Note things of ammeortaliry. 


1 rey be all agitations and motions, which | 
cording to our forme can have no place in 


Seat cree nte: ORR CaN te 


ace 


poh crake gee Le 


as Sr. Avg. + Tacites,, Mor. German, 


13 Cis, de Univer, Fragut, * Luce, Lv. gaz, 


daly Rome. mest 


CHAP. XIL] 


Ged, nor we imagine them according to 
hia. Ie onely belongs to God to know 
hinselfe and interpret his owne workes; 
and in our tongues he doth it improperly, 
to descend and come downe to us, that are 
and hie groveling on the ground, Plow can 
wisdome (which is the choice betweere 
goed and evilh Lesceme him, sceing no evil 
doth touch him? low reason and intel 
gence, which we use to come from obscure 
to apparant things. seeing there js no 
obscure thing in God? Justice, which 
distribuieth unto every man what belongs 
unto him, ercated for the societv and conver- 
sation of man, how is she in God? How 
temperance, which is uie moderauen of 
eorporall sensualitivs, which have na place 
at alin his God-head ? Forutude patiently 


to endure sorrowes, and labours and dan- 


gers, appertaineth little unto hunt, these 
three things no way approaching him, 


having no aceesse unto him. And therefore | 


Aristotle holds bum to be equally exempted 
from vertue aud trom view .Vegte gradia, 
negue ava tener’ potest, gud gue tales 
essent, racbecédia exssent emadarast *' Nor can 
he be possessed with favor and anger ; 
al that is so is but weake.”” The participa- 
tion which we have of the hnowledge of 
truth, what soever she is, it is not by our 
owne strength we have gotten il; God hath 
suffidiemly Gaughtitus in that hie bath made 
choice of the simple, common, and menorant 
to teach us His wonderfull secrets, Our 
faith hath not been poarchascd by usc itis a 
gift proceeding from the libcraucy of others, 
ICis not by our discourse or understanding 
that we have received ouy religion, «os by 
a forreine authority and) conimmandenient, 
The weakpesse of cur judgement helps us 


* 
more than our strength to compasse the. 


saine, and our buindnesss more dhan our 
cleare-sighted cies. It is more by the 
meanes of our ignorance than of onr skill 
that we are wise in heavenly knowledge. 
It is no marvell if our paturall and terres- 
triall meanes cannot conceive the super- 
naturall or apprehend the cclestial know- 
ledge. Let us adde nothing of our own 
unto # but chedience and subjection : for 
(as itis written) ‘1 will confound the wis- 
dome of the wise, and destroy the under- 


standing of the prudent, Where is the wise ? | 


where is the scribe, where is the disputer 
of this world? hath mot God mare 
wisdome of this world foolishnesse? For 
seeing the world by wisdome knew not God, 
in the wisdome of God, it hath pleased 
Him, by the vanity of preaching, to save 


or eee -mtetnpatere eHipteunt Ae: nner cnanne ee 
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ithem that beleeve. Yet must D see at last 
Pwhether it boom nvins power to finde what 
che seckes for: and if this long seareh, 
Where be hath continued $0 inmany ages, 
hath enriched bite with any new strength or 
sok truth: bam pecswaded, if he speake 
in conseicnee, he will confesse Chat abl the 
benefit he hath gotten by so tedious a 
pursuit hath been that he hath learned to 
know his owne weaknesse, “That ivnorance 
which in us was naturall, we have with long 
study ooanfirmed and averred. Ho diath 
Chappened unto those that are truly learned, 
cas it hapneth unto eares of corne, which as 
long as they are empty, grow and raise 
ther head aloft, upright aud stout ¢ but if 
they once become full and bipee with ripe 
eorne, they bem to humble and droope 
dewneward, Soo omen having tried and: 
sounded ad, andi all this chaos sand huge: 
beape oof dearning and provision of so 
infinite different thine, found nothing 
Uhaeis substanuad, tuime, and steadie, but 
all vanitte, have renounced thea presumpe- 
Jhon, and too date hnowen their naturall 
econdtuon, Te is that whieh Velleaias up. 
braids Cotta and Cicero withall, (bat they 
Slave learat of Philo ta have learued nothing. 
Vhereevdes, ane of the seven wise fic, Writ 
Ing fo Thales ewonas be was yeelding up the 
ghost, Lh have," saith he, “appayated my 
friends, as soon as TP oshal be haved in my 
grave, to bring thee ali my writings. Tf 
they please thee and the other sages, publish 
thems; Wonet, conceals them. They con- 
-faine no certaintie, nor dee they any whit 
satisiie mec. My profession ts not to know 
tbe truth nor fo cttaine a, Torather open 
than discover Csings. The wisest that 
cever was, berg denwided what he knew, 
answered, he knew that he knew noth. 
He verified what same say, that the greatest 
part of what we know is the least part of 
what we know not: thatis, that that which 
we thinke to know is but a parcel, yea, and 
‘a small particle, of aur ignorance, ' We 
know things in a dreame,” saith Phito, 
Sand we are ignorant of them in’ truth.” 
Omnes pene veteres nihil cogmosct, unital 
percepi, wiki sears posse dixvevunt: ane 
arasles  seusus, inebeciifes triutas, ercisnnr 
leerricula vite A“ Almost all the ancients 
affirsned nothing may be kaowen, nothing 
perceived, nodung understood: that our 
Mises Tire Harrow, our meitdes are weoke, 
-and the race of our life is shor.” Cicera 
chimselle, who ought all be had unto learn 
‘ing, Vaiertus saith, that in his ave he began: 
to disesteeme letters: and whilst he prac 
Used them, it was without bund to any 
ds _ nett ee ae nan np ANN ee ReaReET, 
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$peciall body, following what seemed 
probable unto him, now in the one and now 
a the other sect; ever holding himselfe 
under the Academies doubtfulnesse. Dicen- 
daan est, sed tla ul nihil afkrinem; yuaw- 





cee beens aA srr Neaemen Fata a tee 


ram omnia, dubitans plerumague, ct methi- 


difiders 1 “Speake | must, but so as | 


avouch nothing, question all things, for the - 


most part in doubt and distrust of my selfe.” 
I should have too much adoe if I would 


consider man after bis owne fashion, and in: 


grose: which | might doe by his owre rule, 
who is wont to judge of truth, not by the 
weight of value of voices, but by the num- 
ber. But leave we the common people, 
Oud vigilans stertit? 
Who snoare while they are awake. 
Mortua cul vitta est, prope jam vivo atgue 

tedents 2% 

Whose life is dead while yet they see, 

Andina manner living be. 


Who feelcth not himselfe, who judgeth | 
not himselfe, who leaves the greatest part of : 
his naturall parts idle. E will take man even | 


in his highest estate, Tet us consider him 


in this small number of excellent and choice 
men, Who having naturally beene endowed 
with a peculiac and exquisite wit, have also- 


fostred and sharpened the same with care, 


witb study and with art, and have brought: 
und straped unto the highest pitch of wis- | 
They : 
have fitted cher soule unto all senses, and 


dome it may possibly reach unto. 


squared the same to all byases ; they have 


strengthned and under-propped it with all’ 


foraine helpes, that might any way fit: or 
stead her, and have enmched and adorned 


her with whatsoever they have beene able to- 
borrow, either within or without the world - 


for her availe: [tis in them that the extreme 
height of humane nature doth lodge. “They 
have reformed the world with policies and 
lawes, “They have instracted the same with 
arts and sciences, as also by example of 
their wonderfull manners and life. 1 will 
but make aceompt of such people, of their 
witnesse and of their experience. Let us see 
how far they have gone, and what holdfast 
they have held by. The 


the world may boidly ailow then: to be his. 
Whosoever seckes for any thing, commeth 
at last to this conclusion and saith, that 
either he hath found it, or that it cannot be 
found, or that he is still in. pursuit after it. 
All philosophy is divided into these three 
kindes. Her purpose is to seeke out the 
truth, the knowledge and the certainty. 
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! ‘The Peripatetike, the Epicureans, the Stoikes 
and others have thought they had found it, 
, These have estatlished the sciences that we 
‘have, and as of certaine knowledges have 
treated of them; Chtomachus, Carneades, 

‘and the Academikes have despaired the 
‘finding of it, and judged that truth could 

not be conceived by our meanes. The end 
, of these is weaknesse and ignorance. ‘lhe 
former had more followers and the worthiest . 
sectaries. J’yrrho and other sceptikes, or 
_epechistes, whose doctrine or manner of 
teaching many auncient learmed mea have 
thought to have beene drawne from Homer, 

‘from the seaven wise men, from Archilochus 
‘and Kuripides, to whom they jovne Zeno, 

. Democritus, and Xenophanes, say that they 
,are still seeking after truth, These judge 

that those are infinitely deceived who 
imagine they have found it, and that the 

second degree is over boldly vaine in affirm- 

ing that mans power is altogether unable to 

attaine wito it. For to stablish the measure 

of our strength to know and distinguish of 
the difficulty of things is a great, a notable 

and extreme science, which they doubt 

whether man be capable thereof or no, 


Ned scirt guisguis pitat, id groegue nesctt, 

tn scot possit, gue se atl actre fatetur) 

’ Who think’s nothing is knowne, knowes not that 
whereby hee 

Grauntes he knowes nothing if it knowne may 
bee. 

That ignorance which knoweth, judgeth, 
and condemneth it selfe, is not an absolute 
ignorance : for to be so, she must alto- 
gether be ignerant of her selfe. So that 
the profession of the Pyrrhonians is ever to 
waver, to doubt, and to enquire ; never to 
be assured of any thing, nor to take any 
warrant of himself. Of the three actions or 
‘faculties of the soule, that 15 to say, the 
“imaginative, the concupiseible, and the con- 
senting, they allow and conceive the two 
former: the‘last they hold and defend to be 
Vanmbigucas, without inclination or appro- 
_bation either of one or other side, be it 
never so light. Zeno in jesture painted 
forth his imagination upon this division of 
the soules faculties : the open and out- 
stretched hand was apparance ; the hand . 
halfe-shut, and fingers somewhat bending, 
-consent ; the fist closed, comprehension: — 
if the fist of the left hand were. closely | 
‘clinched together, it signified Science, | 
: Now this situation of their judgement, 
‘straight and inflexible, receiving all objects 
‘with application or consent, leads them — 
; unto their Ataranie, which is the condition 
: of a quiet and settled life, exempted from | 
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the agitations which we receive by the im- 

ression of the opinion and knowledge we 
imagwie to have of things; whence proceed 
feare, avarice, envic, immoderate desires, 
ambition, pride, superstition, love of novel- 
ties, rebellion, disobedience, obstinacie, 
and the greatest number of corporail evils ; 
yea, by that meane they are exempted from 
the jealousie of their owne discipline, for 
they contend but faintly : they feare nor 
revenge nor contradiction in the disputa- 
tions, When they say that heavy things 
descend downward, they would be loth to 
be beleeved, but desire to be contradicted, 
thereby to engender doubt and suspence of 
judgement, which is their end and drift. 
They put forth their propositions but to 
contend with those they imagine wee hold 
in our conceipt. If you take theirs, then 
will they underta ke to maintaine the con- 
trarie : all is one to them, nor will they 
give a pennyto chuse, If you propose that 
snow is blacke, they will argue on the other 
side that itis white. If vou say it isneither 
one nor other, they will maintaine it to be 
both, If by a certaine judgement you say 
that you cannot tell, they will maintame 
that you can tell, Nay, if by an affirmative 
axiome you swe are that you stand in some 
doubt, they will dispute that you doubt not 
of it, or that you cannot judge or main- 
taine that you are in doubt. And by this 
extremitie of doubt, which staggereth it 
selfe, they separate and divide themselves 
from many opinions, yea from those which 
divers ways have maintained both the 
doubt and the ignorance. Why shail it 
not be granted then (say they) as to 
Dogmatists, or Doctrine-t eachers, for one 
to say greene and another yellow, so for 
them to doubt? Is there any thing can 
be proposed unto you, cither to allow or 
refuse which may not Jawfulliv be con- 
sidered as ambipuous and doubtfull ? And 
whereas others be carricd either by the 
custome of their countrie, or by the institu. 
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‘consider of things without dutie or com- 
‘pulsion 2? Afoc Ufberteres et solatiores, 
‘gaurd intesrva tis est judicandt potestus:* 
-* They are so much the freer and = at 
Jiibertie, for that their power of judgenient 
‘is kept entire.” Is it not some advantage 
‘for one to finde himselfe disingaged from 
necessitie which brideleth others: Is it not 
better to remaine in suspence than to en- 
tangle himselfe in so many erreurs that 
(humane fantasie hath brought forth? Is it 
‘not bester for a man to suspend his owne 
‘perswasion than to meddle with these 
‘'sedicious and quarrellous divisions 2 What 
shall T chuse?) Mary, what you list, so you 
Ichuse. A very foolish answer ; to which it 
_seemeth neverthelesse that all Dogmatisme 
cartiveth | by which it is not lawfall for you 
‘to bee ignorant of that we know not. ‘Toke 
tbe best and strongest side, it shall never be 
‘sa sure but you shall have occasion to 
‘defend the same, to close and combat a 
bandred and a hundred sides? Is it not 
beuer to keepe out of this confusion? You 
are suffered to embrace as your honour and 
‘life Aristodes opinion upon the eternitic of 
the soule, and to belie and contradict what- 
‘soever Plato saith concerning that; and 
‘shall they be interdicted to doubt of it? If 
it be hiwfull for Panaecius to maintaine his 
judgement about auspices, dreames, oracles, 
-and prophecies, whereof the Stoikes make 
ino doubt at all: wherfore shall not a wise 

man dare that in all things which this man 
‘dareth in such as he hath learned of his 
/masters, confirmec and established by the 
general consent of the schoole whereof he 
‘is a sectary and a professor? If it be a 
Childe that judgeth, he wots not what it is ¢ 
‘if a learned man, he is forestalled. They 
Lhave reserved a great advantage for them. 
,selves ain) the combat, having dischared 
‘themselves of the care how to shroud them 
selves, They care not to be beaten, sothey 
-may strike againe : andallis fish that comes 
‘tonet with them. [ff they overcome, your 


tion of their parents, or by chance, as by a) proposition haiteth ; if you, theirs is lame ; 
tempest, without choyce or judgement, yea (if they faile, they verifie ignorance ; if you, 
sometimes before the age of discretion, to: she isvernfied by you; if they prove that no- 
sach and such another opinion, to the thing is knowen, it is very well: if they can- 
Stoike or Epicurean Sect, to which they | not prove it, it is good alike: V? guum tu 
{nde themselves more engaged, mibiected, |eadem re paria contrariis in partsbus mo- 
cr fast tyed, as to a prize they cannot let i mente tnventuntur, facilius ab utraque 
goe: Ad guamcungue disciplinam, veluti parte assertio sustineatur .* ‘So as when 

empestate, delati, ad eum tanguam ad‘ the same matter the like weight and mo- 
saxum adharescunt:) “ Being carried as! ment is found on divers parts, we may the 
it were by a Tempest to any kinde of; more easily hold with ayvouching on both 
doctrine, they sticke close to it as it were parts.” And they suppose to find out 
toa rocke."” Why shall not these likewise | more easily why a thing 1s false than true, 
be permitted to maintaine their libertie and | and that which is not than that which is : 
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and what they beleeve not, than that what 
they belecve, ‘“Pheir mauner of speech is, 
* Pf eoofirme nothing.” It is ne more so 
than thus, or nenher: T conceive it not; 
apparances are every “where atike, 
law of speaking pro or cotra is all one. 
‘Nothing scemeth truce that may not 
seeme false.” Their sacramental word is 
évéyo; which is as much to say as | hold 
and stir not. 


gongs and other such like. Theyr effects is 


a pure, entire, and absolute surceasng and . 


suspence of judgement. ‘Phey use their 


reason to enquire and to debate, and not to- 


stay and choose, Whosvevershall imagine 


a perpetual confession of inorance, and a: 
judgement upright and without staggering, | 


to what occasion soever may chliunce, 
man conceives the true Pyrrhonisme., 
expound this fantazy as plaine as 1 can 
because many deeme it hard to be con- 
ceived: and the authors themselves repre- 
sent it somewhat obscurely and <liversiy. 
Touching the actions of life, in that they are 
after the common sort, they are lent and 
applied to naturall inclinations, to the im- 
pulsion and constraunt of passions, 
constitutiones of haves and customes, and 
to the traction of arts: 
Deus aster serre, sed lantimmode 
welt tor God would not 
knew these things, but only use them.” 
By such meanes they suffer 


that 
] 


wie 


conceit or judgement, which is the reason 
that [cannot well sort unto this discourse 
what rs said of Pyrrho. 


of wild and unsociable Itte, not shunning to 


be hit with carts, presenting himselfe unto: 
downefals, refusing to conforme himselfe 
It is an endearing of his- 
Hee would not make himselfe- 


to the lawes. 
disciphine, 
a stone ora blocke, but a living, ciscoursing, 
and reasoning man, enjoying all pleasures 
and naturall commodities, basying him- 
selfe with and using all his corporall and 
spirituall parts in rule and right. ‘The 
fantasticall and imaginary and false privi- 


which man hath usurped unto him-- 


selfe to away, to appoint, and to establish, | 
he hath absolutely renounced and quit’ 
them. Yet is there no Sect but is en- 
forced to allow her wise Sectary, in chiefe | 
to follow diverse things nor comprehended, 
nor perceived, nor allowed, if he will hve. | 
And if he take shipping, he fellows his | 
» not knowing whether tt shall be , 
{table or no: and yeeldes to this, | 
that the ship is good, the pilote is skilful, 
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to the! 
Now ere pos 
have us _ 
their com-. 


mon achons to be directed without any, 


| They faine him to. 
be stupide and unmovable, leading a kinde 
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i and that the season is fit, circumstances 
Penly probable. After which he is bound 
to gue and suffer himselfe to be removed 
‘by apparances, alwaies provided they have 
no expresse contrariety in them, Hee 
‘hath a body, he hath a soule, his senses 
Curge him forward, his minde moveth him. 
Although he finde net this proper and 
‘singular roarke of judging in himselfe, 
and that be perceive he should not en- 
gage his consent, secing some falsehood 
may be like unto this truth: hee ceaseth 
not to conduct the offices of his life fully 
and commodiously, How many arts are 
there which professe to consist more in 
conjecture than in the science ; that dis- 
tinenish not betweene truth and falsehood, 
but only follow seeming? There is both 
true and false (say they}, and there are 


ett 


, Meanes in us to seeke it out, but not to stay 


“it when we touch it. It is better for us 
‘to suffer the order of the world to manage 
'us without further inquisition, A mind 
/ warranted from prejudice hath a marvel- 
lous preferment to tranquillity. Men that 
censtire and controule their judges doe 
never duly submit unto them. How 
much more docile and tractable are simple 
and uncurious mindes found both towards 
othe lawes of religion and VPolitike de- 
crees, than these over-vicilant and nice 
wits, teachers of divine and humane causes ? 
There js nothing in mans invention wherein 
isso much likelyhood, possibilitie, and profit, 
This representeth man bare and naked, 
‘acknowledging his naturall weaknesse, apt 
to receive from above some strange power, 
disfurnished of all humane knowledge, and 
‘so much the more fitte to harbour divine 
understanding, disannulling his judgement, 
thatso he may vive more place unto faith. 
Neither misbeleeving nor establishing any 
doctrine or opimion repugnant unto com- 
‘mon lawes and observances, humble, 
obedient. disciplinable and studious; a 
-sworne caemy to Heresie, and by conse- 
‘quence exempting himselfe from all vaine 
invented and 
It is a white . 
sheet prepared totake from the finger of God. 
‘what form soever it shall please him to im- 
print therein. The more we addresse and 
i commit our selves to God, and reject our 
‘selves, the better it is for us. Accept (saith 
) Ecotesiastes) in good part things both in. 
shew and taste, as from day to day they are 
resented unto thee, the rest is beyond thy 
nowledge. Dominus nowtt cogitationes 
hominum, guoniamvang sunt i" : 
, knowes the thoughts of men, that they are 


and irreligious opinions, 
brought up by false Sects, 
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vayne.”” See how of three generall Sects of 
Philosophie, two make expresse profession 
ef doubt and ignorance ; and in the third, 
which is the Dogmatists, it is ecasie to be 
discerned that the greatest number have 
taken the face of assurance ; onely because 
they could sct a better countenance on the 
matter, They have not so much gone 


about to establish any certainty in us, as to | 
shew how farre they bad waded in seeking | 
Quam docti fingunt masts 


out the truth, 
quam norunt: “Which the learned doe 
rather conceit than know.” 

Timaeus, being to instruct Socrates of 
what he knowes of the Gods, of the world, 
and of men, purposeth to speake of it as 
one man to another ; and that it sufficeth, if 
his reasons be as probable as another mans, 
For exact reasons are neither in bis hands, 
nor in any mortall man: which one of his 
Sectaries hath thus imitated: F7 fofera, 
rvplicabos rec tamen, ul Pythius A pelle, 
certa ut stint et fina gere dixvervs sed ut 
homunculus, probabtlia conpectura seguens 2 
‘CAs tocan, Twillexplaine them ; vet not as 
Apollo giving oracles, that ail should bee 
certaine and set downe, that I say but asa 
neane man who followes likelihood by his 
conjecture.” \nd that upon the discourse 
of the contempt of death; a naturall and 
popular discourse. Elsewhere he hath 
translated it, upon Platoes very words: 
Si forte, de Deorum natura ortugue mundi 
disserentes, manus td gltod hebomus tn anime 
conscguamur, hand erit miront.  «Pyguwn 
est endin aieminisse, cf ome, gut aisseram, 
hominem esse, el vos gui judicelis: ut, sé 
probadilia dicentur, nihil ultra vequiratis: 
“Et will be no marvell if arguing of the 
nature of Gods and originall of the world, 
we scarcely reach to thatwhich ia our minde 
we comprehend ; forit is mect we remember 
that both ] amaman who am to argue, 
and you who are to judge, so as you seeke 
no further, if I speake but things bkely.” 
Aristotle ordinarily hoardeth us up a number 
of other opinions and other beleefes, that 
$0 he may compare his unto it, and make us 
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bed) 


‘aresolving forme, Listen to Ciceroes pro- 
itestation, who doth declare us others fanta. 
i . + 

‘sles by his owne. 


Qui regtirant, oud de 
Lgwague re tPer sentiamus, curtostas td 
pretnne', gaan necesse est, bce tn Patihon 
gopltta ratio contra gninry divserendi, nudq 
tinigue rem aferte padicandt, profects a 
i Seerale, repetity ab Arcestla, confirmuta & 
Carnende, wygue ad nestram vigel atatem, 
Fifi sumus, gui omnibus veris fabsa guaodam 
adiiuucht esse Qiciimus, tanaka srarcditadine, 
ial gnaw nulla inset certe pusticunde et 
Lassen ficndé nota A They that would know 
what we conceit of every thing, use more 
curiosity than needs. ‘This course in Philo- 
sophy to dispute against all things, to judge 
expressly of nothing, derived from Nocrates, 
renewed by Arcesilas, confirmed by Car. 
neades, is in force ull our time; we are 
those that aver some falschood entermixt 
-with every truth, and that with such hke- 
rhesse, as there is no set note in those things 
‘foreany assuredly to give judgement or ay- 
osent. Why hath not Aristotle: alone, but 
the greatest number of Philosophers, atected 
; difficulty, tnlesse it be to make the vanity of 
ithe subject to prevaile, and to ammiuse the 
curiosity of our minde, sceking to feed it by 
Pgnawing so raw and bare a bone? Clyto- 
Smachus affirmed tut he could never under. 
istand by the wriings of Carncades, what 
popinson be was of. Why hath Mpicurus 
linterdicted facility unto his Sectaries ?And 
(Wherefore bath Herachtus beene surnamed 
oxotaros, ‘a darke mysty clowded fellow 2" 
Difficulty isa coine Chat wise men make use 
(Of, as juglers doe with passe and repasse, 
‘because tbev will not display the vanity of 


ther art, and wherewith bunmane foulish- 
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see how farre he hath gone further, and how | 
neere he comes unto truc-likelyhood., For{ Cicero reproveth some of his friends 
‘truth is not judged by authoritie, nor by ' because they were wont to bestow more 
others testimonie, And therefore did! time about astrology, Jaw, logike, and 
Epicarus religiously avovd to aleadge any | geumetry, than such arts could deserve ; 
in his compositions. He is the Prince of and diverted them from the devoirs of their 
Dogmatists, and vet we learne of him life, more profitable and more honest, ‘The 
that, to know much breedes an occasion to) Cyrenaike philosophers equally contemned 
doubt more. He is often scene seriously to | natural philosophy and logicke, Zeno in the 
shelter himselfe under so Inexiricable ob- | beginning of his bookes of the Cammaon- 
scurities that his meaning cannot be per-| wealth declared all the liberall sciences to 
ecived. Ineffect, it isa Pyrrhonisme under) be unprofitable. Chrysippus said that which 
Pic. Save. Ow hi. Cie. Mad, Deer lay 
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Plato and Aristotle bad written of logike, | And is not that as well seene in Seneca and 
they had written the same in jest and for) in Phitarke? How much doe they speake 
exercise: sake, and could not beiceve that | sometimes of one face and sometimes of 
ever they spake in good earnest of so another, for such as looke neere unto it? 
waine and idle a subject. Phitarke saith | Those who reconcile lawyers, ought first to 
the same of the metaphysikes: lpicurus : have reconciled them every one unto him- 
would have said it of rhetorke, of grammar, | selfe. Plato hath (in my seeming) loved 
of poesie, of the mathemankes, and (except this manner of philosophying dialogue 
naturall philosophy) of all other sciences ; | wise in good earnest, that thereby he might 
and Socrates of all, but of the art of civil | more decently place in sundry mouthes the 
manners and life. Whatsoever he was de- | diversity and vanation of his owne con- 
manded of any man, he would eer first ceits, Diversly to treat of matters is as 
enquire of him to give an accompt of bis | good’ and better as to treat them conform. 
life, both present and past, which be would | ably ; that is to say, more copiously and 
fenously examine and judge of ; deeming {| more profitably. Let us take example by 
allother apprentiships as subsequents and of | our selves, Definite sentences make the 
supererogation ino regard of that. Param i last period of dogmaticall and resolving 
mihi placcant ea litera que ad virtutem | speech ; yet see wee that those which our 
doctoribus nihil profueruat: That learning | Parhaments present unto our poy as the 
deaseth me bata little, which nothing pro- ; most exemplare and fittest to nourish ja them 
fiteth the teachers of it unto vertue.” Most) the reverence they owe unto this dignitie, 
of the arts have thus beene contemned by | especially by reason of the sufficiencie 
knowledge it selfe, for they thought itsot! of those persons which exercise the same, 
amisse to exercise their mindes in matters | taking their glory, not by the conclusion, 
wherein was no profitable solidity, As forthe | which tothem is dayly, and is common to al 


rest, some have judged Plato a degmatist, 
others a doubters some a dormatist in 
one (hing, and some a doubter in another. 
Socrates, the fore-man of hts Dialogues doth 


ever aske and propose his disputation ; yet) 


pever concluding, nor ever sausfying, and 


judges as much as the debating of diverse 
and agitations of contrary reasonings of law 
causes will admit. And the largest scope 
for reprehensions of some Philosophers 
Pagainst others, draweth contradictions and 
| diversities with it, wherein every one of them 


saith he hath no other science but that of | findeth hiniself so entangled, either by in- 


opposing, ‘Their author, Homer, hath 
equally grounded the foundiations of all sects 
of philosaphy, thereby to shew how indifferent 
he was which way we went. Some say that 
of Plato arose ten diverse sects. And as I 
thinks, never was instruction wavering and 
nothing aveuching if his be not. Socrates 
was wont to say that when midwives begin 
once to put in practice the trade to make 
other women bring forth children, them- 
selves become barren. “Fhat he, by the tide 
of wise, which the gods had conferred upon 
him, had also in his man-hke and mentall 
lave shaken off the faculty of begetting ; 
Being well pleased to afford all helpe and 


favor to such as were engenderers ; to apen | 


their nature, to suple their passages, to ease 
the issue of their child-bearing, to judge 


thereof, to baptise the same, to foster it, to; 


Strengthen it, to swathe it, and to circum- 
cise it, exercising and handling his instru- 
ment at the perill and fortune of others. So 
is K with mast authors of this third kinde, 
as the ancients have well noted by the 
writings of Anaxagoras, Democritus, Par- 
menides, Xenophanes, and others, They 


. 


have a manner of writing dombtfull both in | 
substance and intent, rather enquiring than | 


instructing ; albeit here and there they enter- 
Jace their stile with dogmaticall cadences. 


tent to show the wavering of mans minde 
above all matters, or ignorantly forced by 
the volubilitic and incomprehensiblenesse of 
all matters: What meameth this burden? 
Ina slippery and gliding place let us sus- 
pend our beliefe. For as Euripides saith, 
Les wurres de Div en diverses 
Facons, nous donnent des traverses. 

Geds workes doe (ravers our imaginations, 

And Crosse cur workes tn divers different fashions, 
| Like unto that which Empedoctes was 
wont often tg scatter amongst bis bookes, as 
moved bo a divine fune and forced by truth, 
i No, no, we fecl nothing, we see nothing; 
i all things are hid from us: there is not one 
that we may establish, bow and what it is, 
; But returning to this holy word, Cogrta- 
i fiomes martaliam timid, et incerta adin« 
| ventiones mostra, ef providentia -* “The 
‘thoughts of mortal men are feareful, our 
| devices and foresights are uncertaine.” It 
i must not be thought strange if men dispar. 
ting of the goale have yet taken pleasure in | 
the chase of it; studie being in itselfe a. 
| pleasing occupation, yea so pleasing that 
, amid sensualities the Stoikes forbid also 
that which comes from the exercise of the 
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1 From Puctarcu through Amvor's Trans, 3 
® Ward, ix. 14. 
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minde, and require a bridle to it, and finde 
intemperance in over much knowledge. 
Democritus having at his table eaten some 
figges that tasted of hony, began presently 
in his minde to seeke out whence this un- 


usuall sweetnes in them might proceed ; and 
to be resolved, ruse from the board, to view . 
the place where those figges had beene- 


gathered, His maide servant noting this 


alteration in her master, smilingly said unto 


him, that he should no more busie himselfe 


about it ; the reason was, she bad laide them | 


in a vessell where hony had beene ; whereat 
he seemed to be wroth mi that shee had de- 
prived him of the vccasiow of his intended 


search, and robbed his curiositie of matter - 
quoth he unto . 


to worke upon. ‘ Away.” 
her, “thou hast much offended mee ; yet 
will Trot omit to finde out the cause, as if 
it were naturally $0." Who pechaps would 


not have missed to finde some likely or true ; 
reason for a false and supposed effect. This _ 
stone of a famous and great Philosopher: 
doth evidently represent unto us this studious | 


passion, which sv doth amymuse us in pursuit 
of things, of whose obtaming wee despaire. 


Platarke reporteth a like example of one who ° 


would not be resolved of what he doubted, 


because hee would not lose the pleasure hee | 


had in seeking it: As another, that would 


not have his Physitian remove the thirst he! 
felt in his ague, because he would not lose . 


the pleasure he tooke in quenching the same 
with drinking. 


more than wee need than nothing at all.” 


Even as in all feeding, pleasure is alwayes- 
alone and single ; and all we take that is. 
pleasant is not ever nourishing and whole-— 
some : So likewise, what our minde drawes 


from learning leaveth not to be voluptuous, 


although it neither nourtsh nor be whoie-- 
some, Note what their saving is: ‘' The 
consideration of nature is a food proper fur | 


our mindes, it raiseth and puffeth us up, it 
tnakes us by the comparison of heavenly and 
high things to disdaine base and low matters. 
The search of hidden and great causes is very 


pleasant, yea unto him that attaines nought | 


wut the reverence and feare to judge of 
them." 


profession. The vaine image of this crazed 


curiositie is more manifestly seen in this | 
other example, which they for honour-sake ; 
Hudoxus | 
wished, and praid to the Gods, that he! 


have so often in their mouths. 


might once view the Sunne neere at hand, 
to comprehend his forme, his greatnesse and 
his beautie ; on condition he might imme- 
diately be burnt and consumed by it. Thus 
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Nateus est supervacua dis. | 
cere, guam nihil “Vt is betterto learne 


These are the very words of their. 
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‘with the price of his owne life would he 
lattaine a Science, whereaf both use and pus- 
' session shall therewith bee taken from him ; 
_and for so sudden and flecting knowledge 
‘lose and forgoe all the knowledges he either 
now hath, or ever hereafter may have. I 
can not easily be perswaded that [picurus, 
Plato, or Pythagoras have sold us their 
‘atomes, their ideas, and their nambers for 
ready payment. They were over wise to 
establish their articles of faith upon things 
sO uneertaine and disputable. But in this 
~obscuriue and ignorance of the world, each 
of these notable men hath endeavoured to 
bring some kinde of shew or image of ight ; 
and have busied their mindes about inven- 
tions that niwht at least have a pleasing aad 
wile apparance,. provided (notwithstanding 
it were false} it noght be maintained ayainst 
contriry oppositions > Maicucgad isla pro 
invent finguntur, non en Serentie ve: 
“"Tdese dungs are conceited by every man 
as his wit serves, not as his knowledge 
stretches and reaches.” An ancient Phylo- 
‘sopher being blamed for professing that 
: Philosophie, whereof in his judgment hee 
made no esteeme > answered, that that was 
true Philosophizing. “They have gone about 
to consider all, to ballance all, and have 
‘found chat it was an occupation fitting the 
naturall curiositic which is in us, Some 
things they have written for the behoofe of 
common socictie, as their rehygions : And 
for this consideration was it reasonable that 
they would not throughly unfold common 
‘opinions, that so they might not breed 
trouble in the obedience of lawes and cus 
tomes of their countries. Mato treateth this 
mystenie in a very manifest kinde of sport. 
For, where he wnteth according to himselfe, 
he preseribeth nothing for certaintie ; When 
he institutes a Law giver, he borroweth a 
very swaying and avouching kinde of stile : 
Wherein he boldly entermingleth his most 
fantasticall opimons ; as profitable to per- 
/swade the common sort, as ridiculous to per- 
‘swade himselfe : Knowing how apt wee are 
‘to receive all impressions, and chiefly the 
most wicked and enormous, And therefore 
‘is he very carefull in his lawes that nothing 
bee sung in publike but VPuesies the fabu- 
‘Jous fictions of which tend to some profitable 
end: being so apt to imprint all manner of 
iusion in mans minde, that it is injustice 
not to feed them rather with commocious 
hes, than with hes either unprofitable or 
‘damageable. He flatly saith in his Com- 
omon-wealth that for the benefit of men, it 
‘is often necessarie to deceive them. It ts 
‘easie to distinguish how some Sects have 
| rather followed truth, and some profit; by 
'which the latter have gained credit, It is 
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the miserie of our condition that often what . 
offers it selfe unto our imagination for the ; 
likelyest, presents not it selfe unto jt for the | 
Inest beneliciall unto Our life. The boldest , 
sects, both Mpicurean, Pirrhonian and new | 
Academike, when they have cast their. 
accompt are compelled to steope to the! 
civil law, There are other subjects which - 
they have tossed, some on the left and some | 
onthe right hand, each one labouring and | 
Striving to give it some semblance were it’ 
right or wrong: For, having found nothing 
so secret, whereof they have not attempted - 
to speak, Uney are many times forced to: 
forve divers feeble and fond conjectures ¢, 
Not that themselves tooke them for a: 
ground-worke, not to establish a truth, but! 
for an exercise of their studic. Now faa ad 


sensisse, yuod dicerent, quam exercere the 


genta materia dificultatevidentur valurise 


They seem not so much to have thought | 
as they said, as rather willing to exercise | 


their wits in the difficulty of the matter.” 


And if it were not so taken, how shonld we | 


cloke so great an inconstancie, varietie and 


vanity of opinions, which wee see to have | 


beene produced by these excellent: and 
admirable spirits ? 

greater vanitue can there be than to got | 
about by our proportions and conjectures to: 
guesse at God?) And to governe beth him | 
and the world according to our capacitie | 
and lawes 2?" And to use this small scant- 
iin of sufficienaie, which he hath pleased to | 
impart unto our natural condition, at the | 
cost and charges of divinitie ? 


gionous throne, 
to our corrupdon and = misenes? Of all: 
humane and ancient opinions concerning | 
religion, I thinke that to have had more: 
likelyhood and excuse, which knowledged | 
and ‘confessed Gad to be an incomprehen- | 


sible power, chiefe beginning and preserver | 


of all things ; all goodness, all perfection ; 
accepting tn good part the honour and | 
reverence which mortall men did yeeld him, | 
under what usage, name and manner so- , 
ever if was. 

Inpiter ernaipotens serum, regunigiue, Dewngue, | 
Progenitor, geutirixgue. 


Albmightic love is parent said to be 
Of things, of Kings, of Gods, both he and she. 


This xeale hath universally beene  re- 
garded of heaven with a gentle and gracious | 
eye. All policies have reaped some fruit. 


by their devotion ; Men and impious actions | 


have every where had pda a rena events. | 
Heathen historics acknow 
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As for example, What, 


And because , 
We cannot extend our sight so farre as his | 
tu have removed him downe | 


{enar. XI 
Morden. fustion: prodigies: “and ‘oracles, em- 
‘ployed for their benefit and instruction in 
their fabulous religion: God of his mercy 
daining, peradventure, to foster by hi 
‘temporall blessings the budding and eae 
beginnings of such a brute knowledge 
naturall reason gave them of him, Silat 
the false images of their deluding dreams : 
' Notonly false but impious and injurious are 
those which man hath forged and devised 
by his owne invention. And of al religions 

Saint Paul found in eredit at Athens, that 
which they had consecrated unto a cértaine | 
hidden and unknowne divinitie seemed to 

‘be mast excusable. Pythagoras shadowed 

-the truth somewhat neerer, Judgeing that 

‘the knowledge of this first cause and Az- 
sentium must be undetined, without any 

prescription or declaration, That it was 

‘nothing else but the extreme  indevour 

of our imagination toward — perfection, 

every one atwplifying the idea thereof 

‘aecording to his capacitie. But if Numa 

undertooke to conforme the devotion of his 

‘people to this project. to joyne the same to 

a religion meerely mentall, without any pre- 

‘fixt object or materiall mixture, be under- 

tooke a matter to no use. Mans minde 
could never be maintained if it were still 
‘ floting up and downe in this infinite deepe 

Of shapeles conceits. ‘“Phey must be framed 
unto her to some image, according to her 

‘model, The majesty of God hath in some 

sort) suffered itself to be circumscribed to 
coporall limits : His supernatural and celes- 

_tiall Sacraments beare signes of our terres- 
triall condition, His adoration ic prest 

by offices and sensible words ; for at is man 

that beleeveth and praieth.  [ omit otuer 

‘arguments that are employed about this sub- 

‘ject. But I could hardly be made beleeve 

that the sight of our Cracifixes and pictures 

(Of that pitufui torment, that the ornaments 

and ceremonious motions in our Churches, 

‘that the voyees accomodated and suted to 

our tho shis-devotions, and this stirring of 

‘our senses, doth not greatly inflame the 

peoples soules with a religious passion of 

| wonderous beneficial! good. Of those to 

- which they have given bodies, as necessity 
required amid this generall blinduesse, as 
for me, I should rather have taken part with 
| those who worshipped the Sunne. 


| 
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da duaniere commune, 

Li orid du monde; et si Dieu au chef porte des yeux, 

ies rayous du Svlerl sont ses yeux radienx 

| Oui dounent wre a tous, nous maintiennent a 
fgardent, 

| Et tes faicts des Auncains en ce monde re, rdent z 


edge digmitie, | Ce bean, ve grand Saieii, gua nous fast des weary. 
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Mun tratct de ses yeux mous disstfe les nues : 


oa itt, Came du monde, ardent et Hambovant, 

En la course dun jour tout te Cred towrnevant, 

Plein d immense grandeur, rond, vagabond ct 
Serme: 

Leguel tient dessouhs iny tout te monde pour 
ferme, 

En repos sans repos, oysif, et sans setour, 

Fils aisné de Nature, et le Deve di teur, 

The common lyght, 

The worlds eye: and if God beare cyes in his 
cheefe head, 

His most resplendent eyes the Sunne beames 
may be said, 

Which unto all give life, which as maintaine and 
guard, 

Aud in this world ofmen,the workes of men tegard: 

This great, this beautecus Suane, which us cur 
seasons makes, 

As in twelve houses he migresse or egresse Likes | 

Who with his Vertues knowne, doth fll Uns 
universe, 

With one cast of his eyes doth us all clowds dis- 
perse : 

The spirit. and the soule of this world, flanung, 
burning, 

Round about heav'n in course of one dayes 
journey turning. 

Of endlesse preatnesse full, round, moveable snd 
fast: 

Who all the world for }ounds beneath himselfe 
hath pla'st : 


In rest, without rest, and still more staid, with- | 


Out May 


Of Nature th’ cldestChilde,and Father of the day. 


Forasmuch as besides this greatnesse and ; 


matchlesse beautie of Iis, it is the oncly 
glorious piece of this vaste worlds frame, 


which we perceive to be furthest from us 0! 
And by that meane so little knowne as they: 
are pardonable, they entered into admiration | 
Thales, who was the! 


and reverence of it. 
first to enquire and find out this matter, 
esteemed God to be a spint who made all 
things of water. Anaximander thought the 
Gods did dy, and were new borne at divers 


seasons, and that the worlds were infinite in| 


number, Anaximenes deemed the ayre to be 


a God, which was ereated immense and 


vlways moving. Anaxagoras was the first 
that held the description and manner of all 
things to be directed by the power and 
reason of a spirit Infinit.  Alemieon hath 


ascribed divinity unto the Sunne, unto the, 
Moone, unto Stars, and unto the Soule. - 
Pythagoras hath made God a spirit dispersed 
through the Nature of all things, whence | 


our soules are derived, Parmenides, a circle 
circumpassing the heavens, and by the heat 
of light maintaining the world. Empedocles 
said the foure Natures, whereof all things are 
made, to be Gods. Protagoras,that he had 
nothing to say whether they were or were 
not, or what they were. Democritus would 
sometimes say that the images and their cir- 
-cuitons were Gods, and othertimes this 
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Nature, which disperseth these images, dnd 
then our knowledge and intelligence. Plato 
-Seattereth dis behefe after diverse sem- 
‘bdlances. in hus ‘Pimieus he saith that the 
worlds father could not be named, In his 
' Lawes that his being must not be enquired 
after, And clse-where in the said bookes he 
~maketh the world, Che heaven, the starres, 
‘the earth, and our sonles, to be Gods 5 and 
besides, admitteth those that by ancient ine 
stitutions have beene received in every com. 
mon-wealth, Xenephon reporteth a like 
difference of Socrates his discipline. Some- 
times that Gods forme onght not to be in- 
quired after; then he makes him infer that 
the Sunne ts a God, and the Soule a Gad: 
—Othertimes that there is but one, and then 
more, Speusippus, Nephew unto Plato, 
makes God to be a certaine power, govern- 
ing all things, and having a soule. Arise 
_totie saith sometimes thatitis the spirit, and 
sometines the world; othertimes he ap- 
Poynteth another ruler over this world, and 
sometimes he makes God to be the heat of 
heaven. Xenocrates makes cipht ; five named 
amongst the planets, the sixth composed of 
all the fixed starres, as of his owne meme 
bers; the seaventh and eighth the Sunne 
-and the Moone, Heraclides Ponticus doth 
but roame among his opinions, and in fine 
i depriveth God of sense, and maks him re- 
move and tramschange himselfe from one 
‘forme to another; and then saith that is 
‘both heaven and earth, Theophrastus in 
all his fantagies wandereth sul in like irreso- 
lutions, attnibuting the worlds superinten- 
dency now to the intelligence, now to the 
heaven, and now to the starres. Strabo, 
that aris Nature having power to engender, 
.to aupment and to diminish, sithout forme 
oor sense. Zeno, the naturall Law, com. 
pmanding the good and prohibiting the 
evill ; which Lawe is a breathing creature, 


‘and = oremoveth the accustomed Gods, 
Inpiter, lIuno, and Vesta. Diogenes 
Apoalloniates, that it is Age. Xenophanes 


“makes God round, seeing, beanng not 
“breathing, and having nothing commonwith 
bumane Nature. Aristo deemeth the forme 
of God to bee incomprehensible, and de- 
priveth him of senses, and wotteth not cer- 
tainely whether he bee a breathing soule or 
something else.  Cleanthes, sometimes 
reason, othertimes the World; now the 
,soule of Nature, and other-while the sup- 
:reme heat, enfouldiung and containing all, 
‘Perseus, Zenoes disciple, hath beene 

‘ opinion that they were surnamed Gods who 
had brought some notable good or benefit 
unto humane fife, or had invented profit- 
‘able things. Chrysippus made a confused 


huddle of all the foresaid sentences, and 
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amongst a thousand formes of the Gods Which from Divinity so distant are, 
which he faineth, hee also accompteth those | To stand in ranke of Gods unworthy farre, 
men that are immortalized. Diagoras and | 
Theodorus flatly denied that there wereanic) Forma, ctates, vestttus ornatusnots sunt: 
Gods: Epicurus makes the Gods bright- | g¢#¢rd, conjugta, cognationes, omniague tra- 
shining, transparent, and perflable, placed d@acta ad semilitudinem imbeciilitatis ha- 
as it were betweene two Forts, betweene two | mane: nam ef perturbalis animis indu- 
Worlds, safely sheltered from all blowes, . watur, accipimus enim Deorum cupidttates | 
invested with a humane shape, and with our 'egritudines, tracundtas: ‘' Their shapes, 
members, which unto them are of no use. theirages, their aparrell, their furnitures are 
Ego Deum genus esse semper duxi, ef gicam i knowen ; their kindes, their marriages, their 
culitum, | ee | kindred, and all translated to the likenesse of 
Sed eos non curare opinor, guid agat khuma- © Man's weaknesse : For they are also brought 
nnn penus.) in with mindes much troubled ; for we read 
I stil thought and wil say, of Gods there is a of the lustfulnesse, the grievings, the angri- 
kinde ; ' nesse of the Gods.” As to have ascribed 
But what our mankinde doth, 1 thinke they | Divinity, not only unto faith, vertue, honour, 
nothing minde. iconcord, liberty, victory and piety; but 
Trust to your Philosophie, boast to have also unto voluptuousnesse, fraud, death, 
hit the naile on the head; orto bave found . eavy, age and misery ; yea unto feare, unto 
out the beane of this cake, to see this colle ague, and unto evill fortune, and such 
and burly-burly of so many Philosophical , other injuries and wrongs to our fraile and 
wits. ‘he trouble or confusion of worldfy | transitory life : . 
shapes and formes hath gotten this of mee, | oes : : 
that customes and conceipts differing from a aed Labbe td hex, templis pee edeatd el ie . 
mine doe not so much dislike me as instruct | © C¥772 1% fer77s aniiner ef cartestium Inanes 
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me; and at what time | conferre or come | ee phe ate Temples to bring manners of 


pare them together, they doe not so much | Q crooked soules on earth, and void of heavenly 
Heat me up with pride as humble me with } mindes, 
Jowlinesse. And each other choyee, except 
that which commeth from the expresse hand | ~The Aégyptians, with an impudent wis- 
| ei ee : Rogue gro dome aboot ae at : deride Hor 
ilies S OF CONSEqQuence, $'no man should dare to say that Serapis an 
ne are no lesse contrarie one to another . Isis, their Gods, had whilome heene but 
n this subject than the schooles whereby | men, when all knew they had beene 50. 
we may learne that Fortune herselfisno more | And their images or pictures drawne witha 
divers, changing, and variable, than our! finger acrosse their mouth imported (as 
reason, nor more blinde and inconsiderat. | Varro saith) this misterious rule unto their 
dna, "Wrwiote fo nake Goa of our Site Sot Ne cag 
“He. ePEIOKE TC se at i which by necessary reason disannu 
selves (as antiquitie hath done), it exceeds their veneration. Since man desired so 
the extreme weaknesse of discourse. I would’) much to equall himselfe to God, it had 
sales stale Bes Brie pel | beene better for him (saith Cicero) to draw 
upped Gre serpent, the Dogge and: those divine conditions unto himselfe, and 
the Ox, forsomuch as their Nature and bring them downe to earth, than to send 
being is least Anowne to us, and we may) his corrupt’on and place his misery above 
more lawfully imagine what we list of those! in heaven ; bug to take him aright, he hath 
beasts, and ascribe extraordinarie faculties ' divers waves, and with like vanitie of opinion, 
unto them. But to have made Gods of our; doth both the one and other. When Phi- 
conditions, whose imperfections we should | losophers blazon and display the Hierarchy 
know, and to have attributed desire, choler, ,of their gods, and to the utmost of their 
revenge, marriages, generation, alliances, | skill endevour to distinguish their aliances, 
Jove, and jealousie, our limbs and our bones, | their charges, and their powers ; I cannot 
our infirmities, our pleasures, our deaths, | beleeve they speake in good earnest. When 
and our sepulchres unto them, hath of , Plate decyphreth unto us the orchard of 
necessity proceeded from a meere and: Pluto, and the commodities or corporall 
egregious sottishnesse or drunkennesse of | paines which even after the rume and con- 
Mans wit. sumption of our body waite for us, and 
Omer procul wsgne aden divine ab uemine distant, | applyeth them to the apprehension or feel- 
weie Deum numer gua sind indigna tideri.? | ing we have in this life ; 
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‘CHAP, XI. 


Secrets celant colles, ef myrtea circum 
Sylve tegit, cunt nen tpea inmorte relingusnt;) 
Them paths aside conceale, a mirtle grove 
Shades them round ; cares in death doe not 
remove ; 


when Mahomet promiseth unto his fol- 
lowers a paradise all tapestried, adorned 
with gold and precious stones, peopled with 
exceeding beauteous damsels, stored with 
wines and singular cates: I well perceive 
they are but scofters which sute and apply 
themselves unto our foolishness, thereby to 
enhonny and allure us to these opinions and 
hopes Acting our mortall appeute. Even 
so are some of our men talne into like 
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hap that God prepareth for his elect, mor 
can it possibly enter the heart of man,” ! 
And if to make us capable of it (as thou 
saist, Plato, by thy purifications), our being 
is reformed and essence changed, it must be 
by so extreme and universall a change that, 
according to philosophicall doctrine, wee 
shall be no more ourselves : 

Flector erat tune cum belio certahat, at thle 

Tractus ab «monte nen evat Hestar egued 
Hector he was, when he jn fight us‘d force ; 
Hector be was not, drawne by th’enemies horse. 
it shall be some other thing that = shall 
receive these recompences. 





errours by promising unto themselves after, 77 ~— quad mutatur, dissoloiter; interit ergo: 
Bas eae. se key [ Traptctunturenin partes atgueordine migrant? 
their resurrection a terrestrial) and temporal | AM gat hiichaan’d is divested aheestone nice: 
life seam panics with all sorts of pleasures | Pea eal i ia 
and worldiy commodities. Shall we thinke 
that Plato, who had so heavenly conceptions; For in the Metempsychosis or transmi- 
and was so well acquainted with Divinity as | grahion of soules of Pythagoras, and the 
of most he purchased the surname of Divine, | change of habitation which he imagined 
Was ever of opimon that man (this seely the soules to make, shall we thinke that the 
and wretched creature man) had any one hoh in whom abideth the soule of (iesar, 
thing in him which might in any sort be; doth wed the passions which concerned 
applied and suted to this incomprehensible Caesar, or that it is hee? And if. it 
and unspeakable power? or ever imagined were hee, those had some reason who, 
that our anguching hold-fasts were ca- | debating this VUPUNOM aApamist Plato, object 
pabie, or the vertue of our understanding that the sonne might Hie? day bee found 
of force, to participate or be partakers | comnutung with his mother under the 
either of the blessednesse or eternal punish- | shape of a Mules body, and such bke 
ment? He ought inthe beballe of humane ; absurdities. And shall wee imagine that 
reasoned be answered: If the pleasures in the transmgrauons which are made 
thou promisest us in the other life are such | from the bodies of some creatures into others 
as I have felt here below, they have nothing | Of the same kind, the new succeeding ones 
in them common with infinity. §f all: are not other than their predecessors were ? 
my five naturall senses were even surcharged | Uf a Phenixes cinders, first (as they say) 
with joy and gladnesse, and my soule pos- is engendred a worme and then another 
sessed with all the contents and delights it, Phenix ; who can imagine that this second 
could possiblydesire Or hope for (and we know i Phenix be no other and different from the 
what it either can wish or hope for) yet were | first? Our Nilk-wormes are scene to dye and 
it nothing. If there bee any thing that is! then to witber dric, and of that body breed - 
mine, then is there nothing that is Divine ;; eth a Butter-flie, and of that a worme, were 
i it be nothing else but what may apper- Ww net ridiculous to thinke the sameto be 
taine unto this our present condition, it may | the first Silkeworm? what hath once lost 
not be accounted of. All mortall mens ; its being is no more, 
contentment is mortall, The acknowledging Nec si materiam nostram collegertt tat 
of our parents, of our children and of our | Post obitum, rursumque redeperit, ut sita 
fricuds, if it cannot touch, move or tickle | A eae Vivien nobis fuerint data lumina vile 
of page accel a ee pean i Hertineat quidqguam tanien ad nos td guogue 
wot ’ od SJacltum, 
and transitorie commodities. We can not | /uterrupta semel cum sit repetentia nostra.* 
worthily conceive of these high, mysterious, | Iftime should recollect, when life is past, 
and divine promises, if wee can but in any! Our stuffe, and it replace, as now ‘tis plac’t, 
sort conceive them, and so imagine them And hyht of hfe were granted us againe, 
aright; they must be thought to be in- Yet nothing would that deed to Us prrtaine, 
imaginable, unspeakeable and incompre- When interrupted were our turne ayaine. 
hensible, and absolutely and perfectly other | And Plato, when In another place thou 
than those of our miserable experience. | saist that it shall be the spiritual part of 
No eye can behold (saith Saint Paul) the = sa mance ae 
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tuan that shall enjoy the recompences of diverse ways. Man can be no other than he 
the other life, thou tellest of things of as is, nor imagine but according to bis capa- 
small likely-houd, felty. dtis grester presumption (saith Plu- 
Sclwcet aundinag vadtethus ut negnil nitars tarch) in them that ar but mene altemp ‘ 
Dispicere ipse ccuins vem, seorsum corpore toted (tO reason and discourse of Gods and of 

Ev'n as no rye, by th’ root's pull’d out, can see} demi-Guds, than in a man mecrly ignorant 

Ought in whole hody severall to bee. of musicke to judge of those that sing ; or 

; on }for a man that was never in warres to dis- 
For by this reckoning it shall no longer be pute of Armes and warre, presuming by 
man, not consequently, us, to whom this €n- | some Jight conjecture to comprehend the 
joyment shall appertaine ; for we are built: effects of an art altogether beyond his skill 
of two principal essential parts, the eepara- | As } thinke, Antiquity imagined it did some- 
tion of which is the death and consumma- thing for divine Majesty when shee com- 
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tion of our being. pared the same unto man, attiring her with 
Luter cnt fecta est vital pausa vagey ne his faculties, and enriching her with his 
Deernirunt pissin motus ah jensibns ommes® strange humours and most shamefull neces- 
A pause of fife ws interpos’d 5 from sense sides: offering her some cf our cates to 
ail motions stvarcd are, far wandnng thene feed upon, and some of our dances, mum- 


meries, and enterludes to make her merry, 
with our clothes to apparrell her, and our 
houses to lodge her, cherishing ner with the 
sweet odors of incense, and sounds of 
Fit nshil hae ad nos, gui coitu confugtogue ss musicke, adorning her with garlands and 
Corporis atyuc animur cansistimus uniter aftt? ' flowers, and to draw her to our vicious 
This nought concerns us, who consist of union — | passion, to flatter her justice with an inhn- 
Of muinde and body joyn'’d in meet cummunion. | mane revenge, gladding her with the ruine 
Moreover, upon what ground of their ; and dissipation of things created and pre- 
Justice can the Gods reward man and be | served by her. As ‘Tiberius Sempronius, 
thankfull unto him after his death, for his! who for a sacrifice to Vulcan caused the 
good and vertuous actions, since themselves | Tich spoiles and armes which he had gotten 
adidressed and bred them in him? And! Of his enemies in Sardinia to be burned ; 
wherefore are they offended and revenge | And Paulus Amilius, those he had obtained 
his vicious deeds, when themselves have {in Macedonia, to Mars and Minerva. And 
ereated him with so defective a condition, | Alexander comming to the Ocean of India, 
and that but with one twinkling of their will | cast in favour of ‘Thetis ‘many great rich 
they may hinder him from sinning? Might | vessels of gold into the Sea, replenishing, 
not Epieurus with some shew of humane | Mercover, her Altars— with a butcherly 
Yeason object that unto Plato, if he did not! Slaughter, not onely of imocent beasts, but 
often shrowd himselfe under this sentence, | Of men, as diverse Nations, and amongst 
that it is impossible by mortall nature to {| the rest, ours were wont to doe. And 1 
establish any certainty of the immortall?/ thinke none hath beene exempted from 
Shee is ever straving, but especially when | Shewing the like Essayes, 
she medieth with divine matters. Who —~ Sulsone creates 
feeles it more evidently than we? For, damadavid hic suvenes, totiden:, guos educat U fens, 
although we have ascribed unto her assured Mreentes rapit, anferins gues rmmoiel umbris 
wit infallible principles, albeit wee enlighten — Foure yo ng-men borne of Sulmo, and foure 
her steps with the holy lampe of that truth _ any 
which God hath been le aged to impart Whom Usens bred, he livin over-bore, 
unto us. we notwithstanding see daily, how —_\ hom he to his dead frien 
<9 : asi nie Geer | A sacrifice might send. 
little soever she stray from the ordinary 
path, and that she start or stragle out of the = The Getes deeme themselves immortall, 
way traced and measured out by the Church, and their death but the beginning of a jour- 
how soone she loseth, entangleth and con-. ney to their God Zamolxis, From five to 
foundeth her selfe; turning, tossing and five yeares they dispatch some one among 
floating up and downe in this vast, trouble- | themselves toward him, to require of him 
some and tempestuous sea of mans opinions | necessarie things. This deputy of theirs is 
without restmuint or scope. So soone as she chosen by lots ; and the manner to dispatch 
loseth this high and common way, shee him, after they have by word of mouth in- 
divideth and scattereth herselfe a thousand structed him of his charge, is that amongst 
those which assist his election, three hold so. 
2 Luverne hii. 580. 2 Jb, ong. wn ne 
3 J, B88. 1 Vine, Es, 1 x. 527. 


We doce not say that man suffereth when the | 
wormes poaw his body and limbs whereby | 
he lived, and that the earth consumeth them: 
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many javelins upright, upon which the 
others, by meere strength of armes, throw 
him ; if he chafice to sticke upon them in 
any mortall place, and that hedye suddenly, 
it is to them an assured argument of divine 
favour ; but if he escape, they deeme him a 
wicked and execrable man, and then chuse 
another. Amestris, mother unto Xerxes, 
being become aged, caused at one time 
fourteen young striplings of the noblest 


her countrie) to be buried all alive, thereby 
to gratifie some God of under carth. Even 


and Jove no sacrifice but of such infant and 
pure soules : Oh justice, greedy of the bloud 
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-accompteth nothing a right punishment 


except the torture he appointeth ; and can- 
‘notimpute that unto punistiment which is 
‘in the free choice of him that. suffereth, 


‘The divine vengeance presuppuseth our full 
‘dissent, for his justice and our paine, 
‘fidiculous was that humor of Polycrates, 
‘the Tyrant of Samos, who, to interrupt the 


And 


course of his continuall happinesse, and to 


ouns -Tecompence it, cast the richest and most 
houses of Persia (following the religion of | 


precious jewell he had into the Sea, deem- 


ing tha@by this purposed mishap he should 
-satisfie the revolution and vicissitude of for: 
at this day the Idols of ‘Temixitan are | 
cemented with the bloud of young children, | 


tune; which, to deride his folly, caused the 
very same jewel, being found in a fishes 
belly, to returne to his hands againe, And 


to what purpose are the manglings and dis- 


of innocencie, ‘membrings of the Corybantes, of the 
| Mienades, and now a dayes of the Mahume- 
j tans, who skar and gash their faces, their 
i stomacke and their limbes, to gratitie their 
prophet : seeing the offence consisteth in the 
will, not in the breast, nor eyes, nor jin the 
'genitories, health, shoulders, or throat? 
| Lantus est perturbatic mentis ct sedibus suts 
i pulse furor, ul ste Dit placentur, guemad~ 
modum ne homines quidem saviunt “So 


Tantum relisio potutt suadere malorum t 


Religion so much mischeefe could 
Perswade, where it much better should. 


The Carthaginians were wont to sacrifice 
their owne children unto Saturne, and who 
had none was faine to buy some : and their 
fathers and mothers were enforced in their 
proper persons, with cheerefull and pleasant 

ance to assis at office. It was : : ; 
Sountenance to assist that oice, It was 2 great fs the fury of a troubled minde pat 
goe about to please and appay divine good. | from t ie Se MW shou d be in, as the Gods 
nesse; As the Lacedemonians, who flat- | must be so pacified, as even men would not 


pee ;be so outrayious.” Vhis naturall contex 
tered and wantonized their Diana by tor- east oC ane . ‘i 


: : ‘ture doth by her use not only respect us, 
yy . . se # t . “* 
Pe . y bids eae So nipnet aa oe | but also the service of God and other mens ¢ 
it was a savage kinde of humor to thinke |, 18 injustice to make it miscarie at our 
to pratifie the Architect with the subversion leasure, as under what pretence soever it 
et ae eto ki r selves, It seemetl 
of his architecture: and to cancel the | e - peut Pangulon eeu ee res 
unishment due unto the guiltie by punish- 9)" ea age et a ae apiiire 
ng the guiltles, and to agin ee poore Sabuse the stupide and corrupt the servile 
Iphigenia, in the port of Aulis ghoul bye functions of the body, to spare the diligence 
her Sak aha SACK heb Gischiraecand Be ne” the soule how to direct them accord. 
piate towards God ‘the Gian armie of | 28, Unto reason, bi tratos eos tement, 
the offences which they had committed.  Ielegind GiaL a Neon iced ha il an Al Saal 


‘ eee ‘ art  dibidinis voluptatent castrad? sunt quidame ; 
riled Anaichayst toa nonl epaie nites eh Ohiarde. at | Sed nemo s1bi, ne vir eset, jubente Lomino, 
manus intulit;* “ Where are they afeard 
(of Gods anger, who in such sort deserve to 


Hostia conciderct mactatu mursta parentis® 
She, a chaste offring, griev'd mcestuously 


By fathers stroke, when she should wed, to dye. | 
ak d th Sis nobieat 4 copeneb: ul ‘have his favour; some have beene gucided 
f the Deai ; iciher ahd a de peer ee for Princes lustfull pleasure > but no man at 
Loe We e fe a * é rs CO 7 


‘ ithe Lords commaud hath laid bands on 
and appease the favour of the Gods towards | : Thus did 


‘the Romanes affaires, should headlong cast | ultras We . perro eobr on io di stuffe it 
their bodies athwart the thickest throng of ; ned ane naa os = igion ¢ 

their enemies. Qua fit tanta Deorum int- | Wee eece sa ee 

guitas,ut placari populs Romano non possint, | 
wisi tales viri occtdrssent ?* '‘ What injustice 

of the Gods was so great as they could not | 
be appeased unlesse such men perished?" | é 
Considering that it lies not in the offender; Now can nothing of ours, in what mane 
to cause himselfe to be whipped . how and | Her soever, be cither compared ot referred 
when he list, but in the judge, who | unto divine nature, that doth not blemish 
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———— serpius olin 
Religio peperit scclerasa atgue impia facta,* 
Religion hath oft times in former times 
Bred execratile facts, ungodly crimes, 
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Se eatin eee 


and defile the same with as much imper- the clouds ; this is for thee, The sunne 


fection, How can this infinite beauty, ; 
power, and goodnes admit any correspon- | 
dencie or similitude with a thing so base ; 
and abject as we are, without extreme | 
interest and manifest derogation from his: 
divine greatnesse ? /ufirmum Dei fortius 
est hominibus; et stultum Det saprentins | 
esthominidus:' ¢ The weaknesse of God is | 
stronger than man ; and the foolishnesse of. 
God is wiser than men.” Stilpo the Philo- : 
sopher, being demanded whether ths Gods - 
rejoyce at our honours and sacrifices ; you: 
are indiscreet (said ke), let us withdraw our 
selves apart if you speake of such matters. 
Notwithstanding we prescribe him limits, 
we lay continuall siege unto his power by 
our reasons, (1 call our dreames and our | 
vanities reason, with the dispensation of, 
Philosophy, which saith that both the foole - 
and the wicked doe rave and dote by 
reason, but that it is a reason of severall , 
and particular forme.) We will subject him | 


to the vaine and weake apparances of our. 
understanding > him who hath made both 
us and our knowledge. Because nouhing ts | 
made of nothing: (rod was not able to: 
frame the world without matter. What? 
hath God delivered into our hands the 
keves, and the stronyest wards of his 
infinit puissance? Hath he obliged him- 
selfe not to exceed the bounds of our 
knowledge? Suppose, oh man, that herein 
thou hast beene able to marke some signes 
of tis effects. Thinkest thon he hath therein 
employed all he was able to doe, and that 
he hath placed all his formes and ideas in 
this peece of worke? Thou seest but 
the order and pohcie of this hitde cell 
wherein thou art placed. The question ts, 
whether thou seest it, His divinitie hath 
an infinit jurisdiction far beyond that. This 
peece is nothing in respect of the whole. 
meee OMNI CMI Cole Lerragne Mmarignt, 
Nil sunt aot sumemane snwental tottus omner 4 
All things that are, with heay'n, with sea, 
and land, 
To th’ whole summe of th’ 
nothing stand, 


whole summe as 


q 
é 


This law thou aleagest is but a muni- | 


cipall law, and thou knowest not what the! 
Universall ts: 
whereto thou art subject, but tie not him: : 
he 13 neither thy companion, nor thy, 
brother, nor thy fellow citizen, nor thy. 
copesmate. If be in any sort have com-. 
muvicated himselfe unto thee, it is not to. 
debase himselfe, or stoope to thy smalnesse, | 
nor to give thee the controulment of his : 
power, Mans body cannot soare up into | 


Dean eet heat cca 


1s Cor. i, ag. 








4 Luce. L vi. 695. 


lic thy selfe unto that! 


. 


uncessantly goeth his ordinary course: the 
bounds of the seas and of the earth cannot. 
be confounded : the water is ever fleeting, 
wavering, and without firmnesse : a wall 
without breach or flaw, impenetrable untoa 
solid body: man cannot preserve his life 
amidst the flames, he cannot corporally be 
both in heaven and on earth, and ina 
thousand places together and atonce. It 
is for thee that he hath made these rules ; 
it is thou they take hold of. He hath 
testified unto Christians that when ever it 
hath pleased him he hath out gone them 
all, And in truth, omnipotent as he is, 
wherefore should he have restrained his 
forces unto a limited measure? In favour* 
of whom should he have renounced his 
privilege 2? Thy reason hath in no one 
other thing more likely-hood and founda- 


tion, than in that which perswadeth thee a 


plurality of words. 


i Terramgue et solem, lunam, mart, cetera gua 


sun, 


| Neon esse unica, sed numero magis tunumeradé. 


The earth, the stinne, the moone, the sea and 
all 
In number numberlesse, not one they call. 


The famousest wits of former ages have 
beleeved it, yea and some of our moderne, 
as forced thereunto by the apparance of 
humane reason. For as much as whatso- 
ever we see jn this vast worlds frame, there 
is no one thing alone, single and one. 





— cum in sna res nudia srt uaa, 
Unica gue pignatur, et unica solague crescat :4 
Whereas in generall summe, nothing is one, 

To be bred only one, grow only one. 


And that all severall kindes are multiplied 
in some number: whereby it seemeth un- 
likely that God hath framed this peece of 
work alone without a fellow : and that the 
matter of this forme hath wholy beene spent 
in this only fadividunm, 


Quane etiam abgue ctiam tales fateare neceste 


est, 
Esse alios alibi congressms material, 


Quadis hic est avide complern gucin tenet 
ther 3 
Wherefore you must confesse, againe againe, 
Of matters such hke meetings elsewhere raigne 
As this, these skies in greedy gripe cantaine. 


Namely, if it be a breathing creature, as 
its motions make it so likely, that Plato 
assureth it, and divers of ours either affirme 
it, or dare not impugne it ; no more than 
this old opinion, that the heaven, the Starres, 
and other members of the world, are crea» 
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‘tures composed both of body and soule ;! to Nature, is but to follow according to our 
mortall in respect of their composition, but | understanding, as far as it can follow, and 
immortall by the Creators decree, Now if! as much as we can perceive in it. Whatso- 
there be divers worlds, as Democritus, | ever is beyond it, is monstrous and dis- 
“Epicurus, and well neere all Philosophy | ordered. By this accompt all shall then be 
hath thought ; what know wee whether the | monstrous, to the wisest and most sufficient ; 
principles and the rules of this onesconcerne ; for even to such humane reason hath per- 
or touch likewise the others? aply they swaded that she had neither ground nor 
have another semblance and another policie. | footing, no not so much as to warrant snow 
Epicurus imagineth them either hke or un- |) to be white : and Anaxagoras said it was 
like. We see an infinite difference and blacke. Whether there be anything or 
varietie in this world only by the distance of nothing whether there be knowledge or 
places. There is neither corne nor wine, | ignorance, which Mctrodorus Chius denied 
no ner any of our beasts seene in that new that any man might say; or whether 
corner of the world which our fathers have we live, as Euripides seemcth to doubt 
lateiy discovered: all things differ from: and call in) question; whether the life 
ours. And in the old time, marke but in) we live be a life or no, or whether that 
how many parts of the world they had) which we call death be a life ; 

never knowledge nor of Bacchus nor of | 
Ceres. If any credit may be given unto | To cay 2 bodonelierst 
Plinie or to Herodotus, there is in some | Who k TE dak do a acai 
places a kinde of men that have very little | DROW CR NUS RIVE De Ca Ce cet 


| nd if at be to dye, thus to draw breath : 
or no resemblance at all with ours. And: 4 yee 


there be munyrell and ambiguous shapes | 
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And not without apparance. For where- 


betweene vo humane and brutish nature, 
Some countries there are where men are 
borne headlesse, with eyes and mouths in 
their breasts; where all are Hermaphro- 
dites ; where they creepe on all foure; 
where they have but one eye in their fore- 
head, and heads more like unto a dog than 
ours ; where from the navill downewards 


i fore doe we from that instant take a tide of 
being, which is but a twinkling in the infini¢ 
i course of an eternall night, and so short an 
interruption of our perpetuall and naturall 
/ condition 2? Death possessing what ever js 
‘before and behind this moment, and also a 
- good part of this moment. Some others 
-affirme there is no motion, and that no- 


they are half fish and live in the Water >) thing stirreth ; namely, those which follow 
where women are brought a bed at five’ Mehssus. For if there be but one, neither 
years of age, and hee but eight; where; can this sphericall motion serve him, 


their heads and the shin of their browes are: nor the moving from one place to another, 


so hard that no yron can pierce them, but! as Plato proveth, that there is neither genera- , 


will rather turne edge > where men never: tion nor corruption in nature. Protagoras 
have beards, Other nations there are that. saith there is nothing in Nature but doubt : 
never have use of fire ; others whose sperme | that a man may equally dispute of all 
is of a blacke colour. What shall we speake things: and of that also, whether all things 
of them who naturally change themselves) may equally be disputed of : Nausiphanes 
into woolves, intocoults, and then into meni said, that of things which seeme to br, no 
againe? And if it bee (as Plutark saith)! one thing is no more than it is not. That 
that in some part of the Indiaes there are nothing is certaine but uncertainty. Par- 
men without mouthes, and who live only by menides, that of that which scemeth there 
the smell of certaine sweet odours; how. is no one thing in generall. ‘That there is 
many of our descriptions be then false ?: but one Zeno, that one selfe same is not: 
Hee is no more risible, nor perhaps capable and that there is nothing. Hf one were, he 
of reason and societie. The direction and should either be in another, or in himselfe : 
cause of our inward frame should for the if he be in another, then are they two: if 
most part be to no purpose. Moreover, ! he be in himselfe, they are also two, the 
how many things are there in our knowledge ; comprizipg and the comprized. According 
that oppugne these goodly rules which we ‘to these rules or doctrines, the Nature of 
have Hlotted and prescribed unto Nature? ‘things is but a false or vaine shadow. I 
And we undertake to joyne God himselfe have ever thought this manner of speech 
unto her. How many things doe we name in a Christian is fuil of indiscretion and 
miraculous and against Nature? Each irreverence ; God cannot dye, God cannot 
man and every nation doth it according to’ paine-say himselfe, God cannot doe this or 
the measure of his ignorance. How many. that. I caunot allow a man should so 
hidden propricties and quintessences doe! 
we daily discover? For us to go according j 
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bound Gods heavenly power under the. in our condition; he cannot make mortall 
Lawes of our word. And that apparence, men immortall nor raise the dead to life 
which in these propositions offers it selfe againe, nor make him that hath lived never 
unto us, ought to be represented more to have lived, and him who hath had hon- 
reverently and more religiously. Our speech | ours not to have had them, having no other 
hath his infirmities and defects, as all things ; right over what is past, but of forgetfulnesse. 
else have. Most of the occasions of this | And that this society betweene God and 
worlds troubles are Grammaticall, Our! Man may also be combined with some 
suits and processes proceed but from the: pleasant examples, he cannot make twice 
canvasing and debating the interpretation | ten not to, be twenty. See what he saith, 
of the Lawes, and most of our warres from /and which a Christian ought to abhor, that 
the want of knowledge in State-cougsellors, | ever such and so profane words should passe 
that eould not cleerely distinguish and fully | his mouth: Whereas, on the contrary part, 
expresse the Covenants and Conditions of) it seemeth that fond men endevour to,finde 


“they doubt. 


‘saries, they will roundly tell you that 


accords betweene Prince and Prince. How | 


out this foolish-boldnesse of speech, that so 


many weighty strifes and important quarels | they may turne and winde God almighty 
hath the donbt of this one sillable, Aoc, | according to their measure. 


brought forth in the world? Examine the | 


plainest sentence that Logike it selfe can 
present nnto us. If you say, it is faire 
weather, and in so saying, say true ; it is 
faire weather then. 
forme of speech? Yet will it deceive us: 
That it is so; let us follow the example: 
If you say, I lye, and in that you should say 
true, you lye then. The Art, the reason, 
the force of the conclusion of this last, are 
hike unto the other; notwithstanding we 
are entangled. Isee the Pyrrhonian Phylo- 
sophers, who can by no manner of speech 
expresse their generall conceit: for they 
had need of a now language. Ours is 
altogether composed of affirmative pro- 

sitions, which are directly against them. 
So that, when they say 1 doubt, you have 
“them fast by the throat to make them avow 
that at least you are assured and know that 
so have they beene compelled 
ta save themselves by this comparison of 
*Physicke, without which their conceit would 
‘be inexplicable and intricate. When they 
ypronounce, I know not, or I doubt, they 
say that this proposition transportes it selfe 
together with the rest, even as the Rewbarbe 
adoeth, which scowred ill humours away, 
and therewith is carried away himselfe. 


This conecipt is more certainly conceived ey 


an interrogation: What can I tell? As 

beare it in an [mprese of a pare of ballances. 
Note how some prevaile with this kinde of 
unreverent and unhallowed speech. In the 
disputations that are now-adayes In our 
religion, if you overmuch urge the adver- 
it 
lieth not in the power of God to make his} 
body at once to be in Paradise and on earth, 
and in many other places together. And 
how that ancient skoffer made profitable use 
of it. At least (saith he) it is no small com- 


‘fort unto man to see that God cannot doe 


all things ; for he cannot kill himselfe if he. 
would, which is the greatest benefit we have 


. > f 
{s not this a certaine 


cme CHAS TEL alee 
Nutbe polum pater occupato, 
Vel sede puro, non tamen trritune 
Quedcrumagie retro est effictet, neque 
LD ifingel infectuniue reddet 
Quad fugicus semel hora vexrttt 
To-morrow Jet our father fill the skie, 
With darke cloud, or with cleare Sunne, he 
thereby 
Shall not’inake voyd what once is overpast: 
Nor shall he undoe, or in new mold cast, 
What tame hath once caught, that flyes hence 
bot A) fast, 


When we say that the infinite of ages, as 
well past as to come, is but one instant with 
God; that his wisdome, goodnesse and 
power, are onc selfe-same thing with his - 
essence; our tongue speaks it, but our 
understanding can no whit apprehend it. 
Vet will our selfe overweening sift his divinitie 
through our sieve; whence are engendred 
all the vanies and errours wherewith the 
world is so full-fraught, reducing and weigh- 
ing with his uncertaine balance a thing so 
farre from his reach, and so distant from his 
weight. Aferuim guo procedat improbitas 
cordis kumani, parvulo aligue tnvitaia 
success >?‘ Ttis a wonder whither the per- 
verse wikednesse of mans heart will pro- 
cerd, if st be but called-on with any htde 
successe."’ How insolently doe the Stoikes 
charge Epicurus, because he holds that to 
be perfectly good and absolutely happy be- 
longs but only unto God ; aud that the wise 
man hath but a shadow and similitude there- 
of? How rashly have they jovned God unto 
destiny? {Which at my request, let nane 
that beareth the surname of a Christian 
doe at this day.) And Thales, Plato, and Py- 
thagoras have subjected him unto necessitie, 
This over-boldnesse, or rather bold-fierce- 
nesse, to seeke to discover God by and. 


2 Hor. Car. 1. i, Od. xxit. 43 
* Pus. Mat, Mist. bo ting. age 
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with our eves, hath beene the cause that a God to the similitude of the image of a 
notable man of our times hath attributed a corruptible man, Marke, I pray you, alittle 
corporall forme unto divinitic, and is the the jugling of ancient Deifications, After 
cause of that which daily hapneth unto us, / the great, solemne and prowd pompe of 
which is bya particular assignation to im-/ funerals, when the fire began to burne the 
ute all important events to God: which! tup of the Pyramis, and to take hold of the 
peause they touch us, it scemeth they also | bed or hearce wherein the dead corps lay, even 
toach him, and that he regardeth them with; at that instant they let fly an Magle, which 
more care and attention than those that are | taking her flight aloft upward, signified that 
but slight and onlinary untous. JAfagva di ithe soule went directly to Paradise, We 
curant, parva negtigunt :\** The Gods take | have yet a thousand medailes and monn- 
some care for great things, but none for | menty namely, of that honest woman Faus- 
little.” Note his example ; he willenlighten (tina, wherein that Eagle is represented 
you with his reason, Mee tu regnts quidem carrying a cocke-horse up towards heaven 
reges omnia minima cerant:% “' Nor doe! those deified soules, [Cis pity we should so 
Kings in their Kingdomes much care for | deceive our selves with our owne foolish 
the least matters.” As if it were all one to; devises and apish inventions, 
that King, ether to remove an Empire ot | 
a leafe of atree: and if his providence were | 
otherwise exercised, inclining or regarding : 
no more the successe of a battell than the | 
skip of a flea, ‘Vhe hand of his government as children will be afeard of their fellowes 
affords itselfe to all things after a like tenure, | wsage, which themselves have besmeared 
fashion ar? order; our interest: addeth | and blackt, Quast gumquam tufieliermns sit 
nothing unto it: our motions and our! Aumrne, cut saa figmenta dominantur 
measures concerne him nothing and move; ‘‘ As though any thing were more wretched 
him no whit, Deus ta artifex magnus in| than man over whom his owne imaginations 
magnis, ut prinor non silin parvis: ‘© God. beare sway and domincere.”” ‘To honour 
is so great a workman in great things, as he: him whom we have made is farre from 
is nolesse in small things.” Our arrogancie ; honouring him that hath made us, Augus- 
setteth ever before us this blasphemous | tus had as many Temples as Tupiter, and 
equality, because our occupations charge us.) served with as much religion and opinion of 
Strato hath presented the Gods with allim-/ miracles. ‘Phe ‘Phracians, in requitall of 
munitic of offices, as are their Priests, Hel the benefits they had received of Agesilaus, 
maketh nature to produce and preserve all! came to tell him) how they had canonized 
things, and by her weights and motions to; him. ‘' Hath your Nation,” said he, ‘‘ the 
compact all parts of the world, discharging / power to make those whom it pleaseth 
humane nature from the feare of divine, Gods? Then first (for example sake) make 
udements,  Qnod beatumaternumgue sit, one of your selves, and when TP shall have 
td nec habere, negotit quicguam, nec erhibere, Seene what good be shall have thereby, U 
atteri:* "' That which is blessed and eternall, , will then thanke vou for vour offer.” Oh 
nor is troubled it sclfe, nor troubleth others,” | sencelesse man, who cannot possibly make 
Nature willeth that in all things alike there. a worme, and yet will make Crods by 
be also hke reladon. Then the infinite: dozens. Listen to ‘Prismegistus when he 
number of mortall men concludeth a like | praiseth cur sufficencie : For man to finde 
number of immortall: The infinite things out divine nature, and to make it, hath sur- 
that kill and destroy presuppose as many that mounted the admiration of all admirable 
preserve and profit. As the soules of the; things, Joe here arguments out of Philo- 
Gods, sanse tongues, sanse eves, and sanse: sophies schooles itselfe, 
eare’s, have each one, in themselves a feeling | 
of that which the other feel, and judge of | 
our thoughts ; so mens soules, when they i Only to whom heav'ns Deities ta know, 
are te and pakaiay sete the ae either | Only to whom is givin, them not to know, 
y sleepe o! istraction, divine, prog-) |. : 
ll aed ah ad aed things, whch bane co If God be, he isa living creature ; if he be 
_joyned to their bodies, they could not see. | living creature, he: hath SENSE j and if he 
en, saith Saint Paul,* when they professed , have sense, he is subject to corruption, If 
themselves to be wise, they became focles, ; he be without a body, he is without a soule, 


for they turned the glory of the incorruptible | and consequently without action : and if he 
: ee havea body, he is corrupuble. Is not thig 


2 Cie. Nat. Deer. 1 it. fh in. eck Gee ied aT pases The CE Wat pa 
Sléha *Rom i 32,23 PRocan, Li. 484, 9 fh. 452, 





Onod finxere iments 
Of that they stund in feare, 
Which they in fancte beare, 


Noscere cnt Dives et coli anmina soli, 
slut soli nesctre datum.4 
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brave? We are ¢ incapable to have made the | 
world, then is there some more excellent ; 
nature that hath set her helping hand unto 
it, Were it not a sottish arrogancie that : 
wee should thinke ourselves to be the per- 
fectest thing of this universe? Then sure | 
there is some better thing, And that is God. 
When you see a rich and stately mansion 
house, although you know not who is owner 
of it, yet will you not say that it was built’ 
for rats. And this more than humane frame | 
and divine composition, which we fee, of 
heavens pallace, must we not decme it to be 


the mansion of some Lord greater than our | 


selves? Is not the hiyhest ever the most 
worthy? And we are seated in the lowest | 
place, Nothing that is withont a soule and | 


void of reason is able to bring forth a living | 
soule capable of reason, ‘The world doth 
bring us forth, then the world hath both 
soule and reason. Each part of us is lesse | 
than our selves, we are part of the world, 
ath the world is stored with wisdomeand with | 

reason, and that more plenteously than we . 
are, It is a goodly thing to have a great 

overnment, ‘Then the worlds government. 
wlongeth to some blessed and happy. 
nature. The Starres annoy us not, then: 
the Starres are full of goodnesse, We have 
need of nourishment, then so have 


arising here below, Worldly goods are not | 
goods ae God, ‘Then are not they goods | 
untous. ‘To offend and to be offended are | 

equall witnesses of imbecilitie » Then it is 
dolly to feare God. God is good by his owne | 
pature, man by his industry: which is more ? | 
Divine wisdome and mans wisdome have no_ 
other distinction but that the first iseternall. | 
Now lastingnesse is an accession unto wis-_ 
dome. ‘Therefore are we fellowes. We: 
have life, reason, and libertie, 
goodnesse, chantie and justice ; these quali- | 
ties are then in hum. In conclusion, the: 
building and destroying the conditions of : 
divinity are forged by man according to the | 
relation to himselfe, Oh what a patterne, 
and whata medel { Let us raise and let 
us amplite humane quahties as much as we 
please, Pufle-up thy sclfe poore man, yea’ 
swell and swell againe. 





now st te reperis, ingest. 
Swell tll you breake, you shall not be, 
Equall to that great one, quoth he, 


Prfecto non Deum, guem cogitare nan 
possunt, sed semelipsos pro séio cogitantes, | 
aon tilum, sed serpsos, mom tlh, sed sibi’ 
compania’, ‘Offa truth, they conceiting | 
not Goa, whom ey cannot conceive, but | 


Pe ede de ate ea aL Pate at Mine Sata 
Hos. Sa. ‘a i Sal. Wh. 324. 
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Gods, and feed themselves with the vapours - 


we esteeme - 


[CHaP. XII, 
themselves instead of God, doe not compare 
i him, but themselves, not to him, but them- 
Selves.” In naturall things the effects doe 
‘but halfe referre their causes. What this? 
It is above natures order, its condition is too 
| high, too far out of reach, and overswaying 
| to endure, that our conclusions should seize 
} upon or fetterthe same. It is not by our: 
i meanes we reach unto it, this traine 1s too 
ilow. We are no nerer heaven on the top of 
Sina mount than in the bottome of the 
deepest sear Cousider of it, that you may 
; see with your Astrolabe. ‘They bring God 
Peven to the carnall acquaintance of women, 
/ to a prefixed number of times, and to how 
many generations, Paulina, wife unto 
,maturnius, a matron of reat re putation in 
Rome, supposing to lye with the God 
i Serapis, by the maquerelage of the priests 
, of that Temple, found herselfe in the armes 
‘of a wanton lover of hers. Varro, the most 
 subtill and wisest Latine Author, in his 
‘hookes of divinitie wrteth that Hercules 
. his Sextaine, with one hand casting lots for 
himse lfe, and with the other for Hercules, 

gaged a supperand a wench against him: 
if be won, at the charge of his offerings, 
but if he lost, at his owne cost. He lost, 
‘and paid for a supper and a wench: her 
name was Laurentina: who by the night 
saw that God in her armes, saying more- 
_over unto her that the néxt day the first man 
she met withall should heavenly pay her her 
wages. It was fortuned to be one ‘laruncius, 
ia very rich young man, who tooke her 
/ home with him, and in time left her absolute 
heire of all he had. And she, when it came 
to her curne, hoping to doe that God some 
acceptable service, left the Romane people 
—heire generall of all her wealth. And there- 
‘fore she had divine honours attributed unto 
-her. As if it were not sufficient for Plato to 
descend originally from the Gods by a two- 
‘fold line, and go have Neptune for the com- 
mon authe- of his race. It was certainly 
beleeved at Athens that Anston, de- 
- siring to enjoy faire Perictyone, he could 
- not, and that in his dreame he was warned 
“by God Apollo to leave her untoucht and 
‘unpolluted untill such time as she were 
| brought a bed. And these were the father 
fand mother of Plato. How many such- 
| like cuckoldries are there in histories, pro- 
ieured by the Gods againet seely mortall 
; men ? "And husbands most injuriously 
blazoned in favor of their children? In 
Mahomets religion, by the easie beleefe of 
‘that people are many Merlins found, that 
is to say, fatherless children : spiritual 
children, conceived and borne divinely in 
_ the wombs of virgins, and that in their lan- 
[ Buage beare names importing as much, We 


CHAP. X11] 

must note that nothing is more deare and 
precious to any thing than its owne 
being (the Lyon, the Eagle and the Dolphin 
esteeme nothing above their kind), cach 
thing referreth the qualities of all other 
things unto her owne conditions, which we 
may either amplifie or shorten; but that is 
all: for besides this principle, and out of 
this reference, our imagination cannot go, 
and guesse further: and it is unpossible it 
should exceed that, or goe beyond it. 
Whence arise these ancient conclusions. 
Of all formes, that of man is the fairest : | 
then God is of this forme. No man can be | 
happy without vertue, nor can vertue be 
without reason ; and no reason can lodye | 
but ina humane shape: God is then in- | 
vested with a humane figure. /fa est fafore | 
matuim ariicipatum mentibus mostris, uty 
homint, gum de Deo cositel, forma ocur- | 
rat humana sc) "The preyudice forestaled | 
in our mindes is se framed as the forme of: 
man comes to mans minde when he isthink- - 
ing of God." Therefore Xenophianes said 
presently, that if beasts frame any Gods unto 
themselves, as likely it is they do, they 
surely frame them hke unto themselves, and 
giorifie themselves as we do, Fer, why may 
hot a goose say thus? All parts of the 
world behold me, the earth serveth me to! 








parte Sterne sateen 


tread upon, the Sunne to give me light, the?! 
Starres to inspire me with influence ; this | 
commoditie lL have of the winds, and this: 
benefit of the waters > there is nothing that ; 
this worlds-vaule doth so favourably louk | 
upon as me selfe; foam the favorite of | 
nature; is it not man that careth for me, | 
that keepeth me, lodgeth me, and serveth 
me? For me it is he soweth, reapeth, and. 
grindeth : if he eat me, so doth man feed | 
on his fellow and so doe I on the wormes | 
that consume and eat him. As much might } 
a Crane say, yea and more boldly, by reason | 
of her flights-libertie, and the possession of | 
this goodly and = high-bownding region. | 
Tum blandaconciliatrix, et tam surest lena | 
ifsa natura, ‘So flattring a broker and | 
bawd jas it were) is nature to it selfe.” Now} 
by the same consequence the destinies are | 
for us, the world is for us; it shineth, and 

thundreth for us ; both the creator and the 

creatures are for us: it is the marke and 

pomnt whereat the universitie of things 

aymeth. Survay but the register which | 
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domitosgue Herculea wmianu 

Teliseris tuvenes, unde pevicnium 
Fulgens contromurt domus 
Saturn veterts | 

And young earth-gallants tamed by the hand 

Of Hercules, whereby the habitation 

Of old Saturnus did ta peril stand, 

And, shyn'd it ne’er so bright, yet fear'd invas 
sion, 

See how they are partakers of our troubles, 
that so they may be even with us, forsomuch 
as so many umes we ate partakers of theirs. 
Nestunns atures maguogne emote tridents 
Fundamenta quattt, tolamgue d sctibus ardem 


Fruit: hice funo Seas servissima portas 
Prima tenets 


| Neptunus with his great three-forked mace 


Shaks the weake wall, and tottering foundation, 
And from the site the Citue doth displace, 
Fierce Juno first holds ope the gates t' invasion, 
The Caumans, for the jelousie of their 
owne Gods domination, upon their devotion 
day arme themselves, and running: up and 


~downe, brandishing and stoking the nyre 


with their glaves, and in this carnest manner 


they expell all foraine and banish all stranpe 
Gods from out their terntorie. Vheir powers 
care limited 
pSome heale horses, some cure men, some 
the plague, some the seald, some the cough, 


according to Our NecEssitic, 


/ some one kinde of scab, and some another: 


Adey minimis cliam rebus prava relig¢o 
tasertt fdeos: °° This corrupt religion en- 


‘gageth and inserteth Gods even in the Icast 


same make grapes to prowe, 
and some parlike ; some have the charge 
of bawdric and uncleanesse, and some of 


i merchandise > to every kinde of trades-man 


Some one hath bis province and 
credit in the Last, and some in the Wests 
Ave lins arma 
Here currus frurt.4 

His armor here 
His chanots there appeare, 





O sanche pollo, gut iontidiciue certion terra. 
rus obtines 
Sacred Apollo, who enfoldest 
Vhe carths set navell, and a holdest, 


Pallada Cocvopute, Minoia Creta Manan, 
Vudcanune telins Hipsipilea coltt. 
funonem Sparte, Peloperadesque Alycena, 
finigerum Faunt Manalis ora caput: 
Mars Latio vencrandus.* 
Besmeared with bloud and goarc. 
‘Th’ Athenians Pallas > Minos-Candy coast 


Philosophy hath kept these two thousand | Diana ; Lemnos Vulcan honors most ; 


years and more, of heavenly affaires. The 
Gods never acted, and never spake, but for | 
man: She ascribeth no other consultation, 
nor imputeth other vocation unto them. 
Loe how they are up in armes against us. 


3c, Nat. Deor. i 2 76, 


Mycene and Sparta, Juno thinke divine ; 


The coast of Mecnalux Fauns crown'd with pine ; 


Latium doth Mars adare. 


i Hi. Car. 1. H, Ow xi, 6. 
Von. oda. bow. Geo. 

Loa. co. *e. Dee. be tl, 
*Ovin, Hast 1, iu. Bt. 
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' Some hath but one borough or family in hand, Our minde doth still relapse into the 
his possession: some lodgeth alone, and ; same depth, and by her owne temeritie doth 
some in company, either voluntarily or dissipate and bruise it selfe. If you enquire 
necessarily, -of Philosophy what matter the Sun is com- 
' posed of, what will it answer? but of yron 
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funchigue sunt magna teupla nepotis avo? 


Lar hevorese den laces clone ‘and stone, or other stuffe for his use. De- 
iad ielaad bbe elah sat >mand of Zeno what Nature is? <A fire 


The nephews temples doe combine. : : ; : 
I had eee ‘(saith he), an Artist, fit to engender, and 


Some there are so seely and popular (for) proceeding orderly. Archimedes, master of 
their number amounteth to six and thirty this Science, and who in truth and certaintie 
thousand) that five or six of them must be assumeth unto bimselfe a precedencie above 
shufled up together to produce an eare of | all others, saith the Sunne isa God of en- 
corne, and thereof they take their Severall flamed yron. Is not this a quaint imagina- 
names, ‘Three to a doore, one to be the tion, produced by the inevitable necessitie 
boards, one to he the hinges, and the third | of Geometricall demonstrations? Yet not 
—to be dhe threshold. Foure to a childe, asso unavoidable and beneficiall, but Socrates 
oo of his bandels, of his drinke, of hath beene of opinion that it sufficed to 
us meat, and of his sucking. Some are know so much of it as that a man might 
certaine, others uncertaine, some doubtfull, ' measure out the land he either demized or 
and some that come not yet into paradise. | tooke to rent: and that Polyanus, who 


Onos, guoniam corti nondum dignamur honore, | therein had beene a famous and principall 


Quas dedimens cert. tervas habitare sinamus> 
Wham for as yet with heay’n we have not - 
raced, 
Let them on earth by our good grant be 
placed. 


There are some Uhilosophicall, some poeti- 
call, and some civill, some of a meane con- 


dition, betweene divine and humane nature, . 
mediators and spokesmen betweene us and | 


God : worshipped ina kinde of second or 

‘ciminutve order of adoration: infinite in 
titles and offices : some good, some bad, 
some old and crazed, and some mortall. 
For Chrysippus thought that in the last con- 
flagration or burning of the world, all the 
Gods should have an end, except Jupiter. 
Man faineth a thousand picasant societies 
Hetweene God and him, 
countrieman ? 





forts inucnnabudr Creten 4 
The He of farnous Creet, 
For Jove a cradle meet. 


— Rehold the excuse that Semvola, chiefe - 
Rishop, and Varro, a great Divine, in their | 


dayes, give us upon the consideration of 
this subject. 


and beleeve many false. Qenmt veretatem 
gua diderctur, ingutvat; credatur ct expe- 
dere, qued fallitaur: “Since they sceke the 


truth, whereby they may be free, let us be- : 
leeve it is expedient for them to be deceived.” : 


Mans eye cannot perceive things but by the 
formes of his knowledyre. 
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stentless aan ont 


Nay, is he not bis | 


Tt is necessary (say they) that 
man be altogether tenorant of true things, | 


And we remem: | 
ber not the downfall of miserable Phaeton, - 
forsomuch as he undertooke to guide the 
reins of his fathers steeds with a mortall. 


: Doctor, after he had tasted the sweet fruits 
of the lazie, idle and delicious gardens of 
‘ Epicurus, did not contemne them as full of 
falsehood and apparent vanity. Socrates, 
(in Xenophon, upon this point of Anaxa- 
goras, allowed and esteemed of antiquitie, 
' well seene and expert above all others in 
“heavenly and divine matters, saith, that he 
> weakened his braines much, as all men doe, 
; who over nicely and greedily will search out 
those knowledges which hang not for their 
mowing nor pertaine unto them, When 
he would needs have the Sunne to be a 
burning stone, be remembered not that a 
stone doth not shine in the fire ; and which 
is more, that it consumes therein. And 
When he made the Sunne and fire to be all 
one, he forgot that fire doth not tan and 
black those he looketh updn ; that wee fixly 
‘looke upon the fire, and that fire consumeth 
cand killeth all plants and herbs. According 
‘to the advice of Socrates and mine, ‘‘ The 
‘wisest judging of heaven is not to judge of 
it at all” Plato in his ‘Timeus, being to 
speake of Diemons and spirits, saith 1 is 
an enterpr ce far exceeding my skill and 
ability ; we must beleeve what those ancient 
forefathers bath said of them, who have 
said to have beene engendred by them. It 
is ayainst reason not to give credit unto the 
, children of the Gods, although their sayings 
be neither grounded upon necessary nor 
likely reasons, since they tell us that they 
i speake of familiar and household matters. 
Let us see whether we have a little more in- 
sight in the knowledge of humane and 
naturall things. Is it not a fond enterprise 
to these unto which, by our owne confes- 
‘sion, our learning cannot possibly attaine, 
| to devise and forge them another body, and 
; of our owne invention to give them a false: 
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forme? as is seene in the planetary motions, | enrobed with a poeticall style. Even as 
unto which because our minde cannot reach, | women, when their naturall teeth faile them, 
nor imagine their naturall conduct, we lend ; use some of yuorie, and in stead of a true 
them something of ours, that is to say, beautie, or lively colour, lay on some 
materiall, grose, and corporall springs and ; artificiall hew; and as they make trunk 
wards : poeeves of wyre, and whale-bone bodies, 
t 








——— femto aNTeNs, Aurea SHINE backes of lathes, and stiffe boembasted 
Curvatura rote, radiornm argenters ordo. | verdugals, and to the open-view of all men 
The Axe-tree gold, the wheeles whole circle | paintand embellish themselves with counter- 


gold, Spas ; feit and borrowed beauties ; s0 doth learn- 
The ranke of raies did all of silver hold. ling (and our law hath, assome say, certairie 


You would say, we have the Coach-makers, { lawfyll fictions, on which it groundcth the 
Carpenters, and Painters, who have gone up: trutl of justice) which in lew of currant 
thither, and there have placed engines with | Payment and presupposition, delivereth us 
diverse motions, and ranged the wheelings, | those things, which she her selfe teacheth 
the windings, and enterlacements of the Us to be meere inventions: for these Epi- 
celestial bodies diapred in colours, accord- cycles Excentriques, and Concentriques, 
ing to Plato, about the spindle of necessity, which Astrology useth to direct the state 
Mundus dows ext maxima rerum, ‘and motions of ber starres, she giveth 
eh gusngue altitene fragnine gone ‘them unto us, as the best she could ever 
Cingunt, per quam limbus protus bis sex signis, invent, to fit and sute unto this subject : as 
Stellimicautious, altus, in cbliquoathere, Lune in all things else, Philosophy presenteth 
Bigas acceptat, a ginto us, not that which is or she be-« 
The world, of things the greatest habitation, | Jeeveth, but what she anventeth as hav- 
oie five high-thundring Zones by separatton ing most apparance, likeliliood, er comeli- 
“ngind, through which a scarfe depainted faire | 8 | wo Se Gaia . 
inesse, Plato upon the discourse of our 


With twice six signes star-shining im the aire. | ; 
Obliquely raisde, the waine ' bodies-estate and of that of beasts : that 


O' th Moone doth entertaine. >What we have said is trne we would be 
They are all dreames, and mad follies, | assured of it had we but the confirnuition 
Why will not nature one day be pleased to ef some oracle to confirme it, “This only we 
open her bosome to us, and make us per- Warrant, that itis the hkeliest we could say, 
fectly see the meanes and conduct of her Tt is not to heaven alone that she sendeth 
motions, and enable our eyes to judge of ber cordages, her engines, and her whecles, 
them? Oh, good God, what abuses, and Ect us but somewhat consider what she 
what distractions should we find in our poor Stith of our selves and of onr contexture, 
understanding and weake knowledge, 1° Phere is no more retrogradation, trepida- 
am deceived if she hold one thing directly Uon, augmentavion, recoyling, and violence 
jn its point, and T shall part hence more 1 the starres and celestiall bodies than they 
ignorant of all other things than mine have fained and devised in this poor seeley 
ignorance. Have I not seene this divine little body of man. Verily they have thence 
saying in Plato, that Nature is nothing but bad reason to name it Microcosmos, or 
an cenigmaticall poesie? As a man might little world, so many severall parts and 
say, an overshadowed and darke picture, Visages have they imploied to fashion and 
enter-shining with an infinite varietie of frame the same. To accommodate the 
false lights, to exercise our conjectures ;) Motions which they see in man, the divers 
Latent ista omnia crassis oceudtate ef functions and faculties that we feel in our 
circumfusa tenebris: ut nulla acieshumani: selves, Into how many severall parts have 
ingenii tants sit, que penetrare incalum, they divided our soule? Into how many 
terram intrare possit; 4 © All these things s¢ats have they placed her? Tato how 
lye hid so veiled and environed with misty Many orders, stages, and stations have 
darknesse, as no edge of man is so piersant Uiey divided this wretched nian, beside the 
as it can passe into heaven or dive into the natural) and perceptible ? and to haw many 
earth.” And truly Philosophy is nothing distinct offices and vocations? They make 
else bui a sophisticated poesie : whence have 2 publike imaginaric thing of it, Tt is a 
these ancient authors all their authorities Subject which they huld and handle: they 
but from poets? And the first were poets have all power granted them to rip him, 
themselves, and in their art treated the same. ;t0 sever him, to range him, to join and 
Plato ig but a loose poet. All high and ‘reunite him together againe, und to stuffa 


mote than humane sciences are decked and him eve., ne according to his fantasie ; 
gestion A it dace tween pand yet the neither have nor possess. him, 


1 Ovip. Mfetam. 1. ii. 107. (They cannot so order or rule him, not in 
Cie, lead. On. Liv. ‘trash onely, but in imagination, but. still 
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some cadence or sound is discovered which What makes the Moones darke Orbe to wax of 


escapeth theic architecture, bad as it is, . Wane, ; . 

and Dotched together with a thousand false What friendly fewd of things both will and can. 
patches and fantasticall peeces. And they, _ Did they never sound amid their books 
have no reason to be excused: for to; the difficulties that present themselves to 
painters when they pourtray the heaven, i them to know their owne being? We sce 
the earth, the seas, the hills the scattered , very well that our finger stirreth and our 
Nands, we pardon them if they but re-/ foot moveth, that some parts of our body 
present us with some slight apparence of | Move of themselves without our leave, and 
them ; and as of things unknowne we are other some that stirr but at our pleasure : 
contented with such fained shadows. But|}and we see that certaine apprehensions 
when they draw us, or any other srbject |engender a blushing-red colour, others a 
that isfamiliarly knowne unto us, to the life, palenesse ; that some imagination doth only 
then seeke we to draw from them a perfect | worke in the milt, another in the braine ; 
and exact representation of their or our! some one enduceth us to laugh, another 
true Jineaments or colours, and scorne if, causeth us to weep ; some astonisheth and 
they misse never so little. I commend the | stupifieth all our senses, and staieth the 
Milesian wench, who seeing ‘Thales the | Motion of all our limbs ; at some object the 
Philosopher continually amusing himself in | stomake riseth, and at some other the lower 


the contemplation of heavens wide-bounding 
vault, and ever holding his eyes aloft, laid 
something in his way to make him stumble, 
thereby to warne and put hin in minde thar 
he should not amuse his thoughts about 
matters above the clouds before he had pro- 
vided for and well considered those at his 
feet. Verily she advised him well, and it 
better became him rather to looke to him- 
selfe than to gaze on heaven ; for, 
Democritus by the mouth of Cicero saith, 
Quad est ante pedes, nemo spectat; cali 
serutantur piogis) 
No man Jookes what before his feet doth fie, 
They secke and search the chimates of the skie. 


But our condition beareth that the know- 


iparts, But how a= spirituall impression 
‘causeth er worketh such a dent or flaw ina 
;massie and solid body or subject, and the 
‘nature of the conjoyning and compacting 
| of these admirable springs and wards, man 
lyet never knew : Omnia incerta ratione, et 
(in mature mayestate abddita:)  ** All un- 
 certaine in reason, and hid in the majesty of 
i nature,” Saith Plinie and Saint Augustine : 
Afodus, guo corperibus adharvent spiritus, 
omnino miraus est, nec comprehendi ab 
homine potest, et hoc tpse homo est :* The 
| Meane is clearely wonderfull whereby spirits 
j cleave to our bodies, nar can it be com- 
' prehended by man, and that is very man.” 
; Yet is there no doubt made of him: 
‘for mens opinions are received after ancient 


ledge of what we touch with onr hands and | beliefs by authority and upon credit; as if 
have amongst us, is as far from us and, it were a religionand a law. What is com-. 
above the clouds as that of the stars. As monly held of it, is received as a gibrish or 
saith Socrates in Plato, that one may i fustian tongue. This trueth, with all her 
justly say to him who medleth with Philo- | framing of arguments and proporcioning 
sophy, as the woman said to Thales, which | of proofes, is received as a firme and solid 
is, he seeth nothing of that which is before | body, which is no more shaken, which is ho 
him. For every Philosopher ts ignorant of ; more judged. On the other side, every one 


what his neighbour doth ; yea, he knowes 
nat what himself doth, and wots not what 
both are, whether beasts or men. ‘These 
people who thinke Sebondes reasons ta be 
weake and lame, who know nothing them- 
selves, and yet will take upon them to 
gaverne the world and know all; 


Que mar compescant pause, guid temperel 
annnen, 

Stetle sponte sua, sussoroe vagentiuy ef ervemt: 

Quid premat obscure Lune, guid proferat 
erbem, 

Cua swltd ef possi? rerum concordia discors® 

What canse doth calm the Sea, what cleares the 
yearg, : 

Whether Stars fore’, or of selfe-will appeare ; 


Mee, Dre be iv. 
2 Hox. boa Aprst. xu, 16, 


| the best he 


can patcheth up and comforteth 
this received belicfe with all the meanes his 
{reason can afford him, which is an instru- 
ment very ei Mlod pliable, and yeelding toall 
shapes. “ Thus is the world filled with toyes, 
and overwhelmed in lies and leasings.”’ 
‘The reason that men doubt not much of 
things is that common impressions are never 
throughly tride and sifted, their ground is 
not sounded, nor where the fault and weak- 
nes lieth. Men only debate and question 
of the branch, not of the tree: they aske 
not whether a thing be true, but whether it 
was understood or meant thus and thus, 
They enquire not whether Galen hath 
spoken any thing of worth, but whether 
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thus, or so, or otherwise. Truly there was | have taken the saying of Pythagoras for 
at esa Nase sho ad restraint of our: currant payment; iat ae wine CX- 
judgements liberty, and this tyranny over our | pert man ought to be believed in his owne 
beliefs should extend it selfe even to schooles | trade. The logitian referreth himselfe to 
and arts, ‘The God of scholasticall learning the grammarian for the signification of 
is Aristotle: It is religion to debate of his } words, “The rhetoritian  borroweth the 
ordinances, as those of Lycurgus in Sparta, | places of arguments from the logitian; the 
His doctrine is to us as a canon law, which! poet his meusures from the musician: the 
peradventure is as false as another. Iknow; geometrician his) proportions from) the 
not why I should or might not as soone anthmetician; the metaphisikes take the 
and as easie accept either Platoes Ideas, or conjectures of the physikes for a ground, 
Epicurus his atomes and indivisible things, for efery art hath her presupposed prin- 


or the fulnesse and emptines of Leucippus 
and Democritus, or the water of Thales, 
or Anaximanders infinite of nature, or the 


aire of Diogenes, or the numbers or pro-- 
sortion of Pythagoras, or the infinite of, 
Parmenides, or the single-one of Musiwus, 
or the water and fire of Apollodorus, or the; 


similarie and resembling parts of Anaxa- 
goras, or the discord and concord of kamnpe- 
docles, or the fire of Heraclitus, or any 


other opinion (of this intinit confusion of | 
Opinions and sentences which this goodly — 


humane reason, by her certainty and clear- 
Sighted vigilancie brings forth in whatsoever 


it medleth withal) as I] should of Aristotle's | 
conceit, touching this subject of the prin-. 
ciples of naturall things, which he frameth | 
of three parts ; that is to say, matter, forme, | 
And what greater vanitie | 
can there be than to make inanitie it selfe 


and privation. 


the cause of the production of things? 


Privation is a negative : with what humour | 
could he make it the canse and beginning - 


of things that are? Yet durst no man move 


that but for an exercise of logike : wherein: 
nothing is disputed to put it in doubt, but. 
to defend the author of the schoole from: 


strange objections. His authoritie is the 


marke beyond which it is not lawfull to’ 
It is easie to frame what one list: 
upon allowed foundations : for, according - 
to the law and ordinance of this positive - 
beginning, the other parts of the frame are | 


enquire. 


easily directed without crack or danger. 
By which way we finde our reason well 


yrounded, and we discourse without rub or: 


tin the way: For our masters preoccupate 


and gaine afore-hand as much place in our. 
beleefe as they need to conclude afterward | 


what they please, as geometricians doe by 
their graunted questions : 


them wherewith to draw us, either on the 
ight or left hand, and at their pleasure to 


the consent and | 
approbation which we lend them, giving . 


ciples, by which mans judgement is bndled 
;on all parts. If you come to the shocke or 
front of this barre, in which consists the 
principal error, they immediately pronounce 
this sentence: that there iso no disputing 
against such as deny principles. There 
can be no principles in men, except divinitie 
Chath revealed them unto them: all the 
rest, both beginning, muddle, and end, is 
‘but a dreame and a vapor, “Phose that 
freue by presupposition, we must pre- 
suppose againstthem the very same axiome 
which is disputed of. For, each humane 
“presupposition, and every invention, unlesse 
reason make a difference of it, hath as 
much authoritie as another, So must the 
all be equally balanced, and first the generall 
and those that tyrannize us. A perswasion 
of certaintic is a manifest tesmonie of 
foolishnesse, and of extreme uncertaintie, 
i And no people are lesse philosophers and 
more foolish than Platoe’s Vhilodoxes, or 
lovers Of their owne opinions. We must 
know whether fire be hot, whether snow be 
white, whether, in our knowledge, there be 
anything bard or soft. And touching the 
answers, whereof they tell old tales, as to 
him who made a doubt of heat, to whom 
one replied, that to tre he should caste 
himselfe into the fires to him that denied 
the yee to be cold, that he should put some 
in his bosome ; they are most unworthy the 

rofession of a philosopher. If they had 
felt us in our owne naturall estate, adniut- 
‘ting of strange apparences as they present 
themselves unto us by our senses, and had 
' suffered us to follow our naturall appetites, 
directed by the condition of our birth, they 
should then have reason to speak so. But 
fram them it is that we have learnt to 
become judges of the world ; it is from them 
we hold this conceit, that mans reason L the 
‘ generall controuler of all that is, both with- 
‘gut and within heavens-vault, which im- 


winde and turne us. Whosoeveris beleeved | braceth all and can doe all, by meanes 
in his presuppositions, he is our master, and | whereof ail things are knowne and discerned, 
ourGod. He will lay the plot of his founda- | This answer were good among the canihals, 
tions so ample and easie, that, if he list, he | who without any of Aristotles precepts, or so 
will carrie us up, even unto the clouds. In) much as knowing the name of natural! philo- 
this practice or negotiation of learning, we sophy! enjoy most happily a long, a quiet, 
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and a peaceable life. This answer might 'gelfe ; to Thales, a Nature without rest ; to 
haply availe more, and be of more force, than: Asclepiades, an exercitation of the senses } 
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all those they can borrow from their reason 
and invention, All living creatures, yea, 
beasts and all, where the conmmandment of 
the natural law is yet pure and simple, might 
with us be capable of this answer, but they 
have renounced it. 


and see it isso. They must tell me if 
what I thinke I feel, T feel the same in effect ; 
and if T feelit, then let them tell me where- 
fore I feel it, and how and what. 


the qualitics of him that is agent, or of the 
patient: orlet them quit me their profession, 
which is neither to admit nor approve any 
thing but by way of reason. It is their 
touchstone to try all kindes of essayes. 
surely it is a touchstone full of falsehood, 


errors, imperfection and weakenesse : which » 
wry can we better make trall of it than by . 
If she may not be credited speak- : 
ing of her selfe, hardly can she be fit to: 


itselfe? 


judge of strange matters. If she know any- 


thing, it can be but her being and domicile. 


She is in the soule, and either a part or 
effect of the same, For the true and 


essential reason (whose name we steal by | 


false signes) lodgeth in Gods bosome, 


There is ber home, and there is her retreat, | 


thence she takes her flight when Gods 
eon is that we shall see some glimps of 
t: even as Pallas issued out of her fathers 
head, to communicate and empart her selfe 
unto the world. 


the soule: not of the soule in general, 
whereof well nigh all philosophy maketh 


They shall not need . 
to tell me it is true, for you both heare. 


Let them - 
tell me the name, the beginning, the tennons, ° 
and the abuttings of heat and of cold, with— 


But . 


Now let us see what mans | 
“feason hath taught us of her selfe and of. 


‘to Hesiodus and Anaximander, a thing 
‘composed of earth and water; to Par- 
i menides, of carth and fire ; to Empedocles, 
/ of bloud ; 


Sanguineam vomit ille animam) 
His soule of purple-bloud he vomits out. 
To Possidonius, Cleanthes, and Galen, a 
heat, or hot complexion : 
Igneus est vllis vigor, et corlestis origo 24 

A firy vigor and celestiall spring, 

In their originall they strangely bring. 
To H pera a spirit dispersed thorow 
the body; to Varro, an air received in at 
the mouth, heated in the lungs, tempered in 
the heart, and dispersed thorow all parts of 
the body ; to Zeno, the quintessence of the 
foure elements ; to Heraclides Ponticus, the 
‘light ; to Aenocrates and to the A¢gyptians, 
a moving number; to the Chaldeans, a 
vertue without any determinate forme. 
Habitum guemdam vitalem corporis esse, 
Harmoniam Graci guam dicunt? 
{ There of the body is a vitall frame, 

The which the Greeks a harmony doe name. 

' And not forgetting Aristotle, that which 
naturally causeth the body to move, who 
calleth it Entelechy, or perfection moving of 
; itselfe (as cold an invention as any other), for 
; he neither speaketh of. the essence, nor of 
‘the beginning, nor of the soules nature, but 
 onely noteth the effects of it: Lactantius, 
Seneca, and the better part amongst the 
Dogmatists, have confessed they never 
understood what it was: and after all this 
rable of opinions. /furum sententiarum qua 
wera stl, Deus aliguis viderit:* “Which 
of these opinions is true, let some God 





both the celestiall and fiest bodies partakers ;  looke unto it,” saith Cicero. I know by my- 
not of that which Thales attributed even ; selfe, quoth Saint Bernard, how God is in- 
unto things that are reputed without soule ' comprehensiole, since | am not able to com- 
or life, drawne thereunto by the considera- prehend the parts of mine owne being: 
tion of the Adamant stone: but of that Heraclitus, who held that evesy place was 
which appertainecth to us, and which we full of Soules and Daemons, maintained 
should know best. ‘ neverthelesse that a man could never goe so 
Igneratur enim quer sit natura animan, ‘far towards the knowledge of the soule as 
Nata sit, an contra mascentibus insteuctur, that he could come unto it; so deep and 
Et simul intercat sebtsctun morte divonplia, § mysterious was her essence. There is no 
dn tenebras orci visat, tusiasgue lacunas, | lesse dissention nor disputing about the 
— ok — rake oe ed oan nap d a at ates where she should be seated. 
I ibe bred gutinihose ae bred, "| Hypocrates and Herophilus place it in the 
iventricle of the brain: Democritus and 

| Aristotle, through all the body ; | 

I 


Whether by death divorst with us it goe, 
Or see the darke vast lakes of hell below, 
Or inte other creatures turre the head, 


To Crates and Diceearchus it seemed that 
there was none at all; but that the body 
stirred thus with and by a naturall motion : to 
Plato, that it was a substance moving of it 
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Ut oma serpe valetudo chm dicitur este. 
Cerporis, ef non est tamen he pars alia 
wasdemtis® 


12 Virc, Ba. lL. ix. 39g. 8 Zh. vi. 730. 
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THE SECOND BOOKE. 
As health is of the body said to be, with the bodie of the Sunne, must of neces- 
Yet is no part of him in health we see, sitie have a very rare and particular measure 
Epicurus in the stomacke, of alteration, ‘The extremities of our 
Tie exnitat enint pavor ae pietns, bute xa enrious search turne toa ganunering and 
arcu albtoa a dazeling. As MPlotarke sath of the 
Leetitive mrkcent | | off-spring of histories, that after the man- 
For in these places feare doth domineere, fner of cards or maps, the utmost limits of 
And necre these places joy keepes merry cheere./ known countries are set downe to be full of 
The Stoickes, within and about the heart :| thicke marnsh grounds, shady forrests, 
Irasistratus, joyning the membrane of the desart and uncouth places. See here where- 
epicranium: Jimpedoeles, in the bloud : as; fore the grosest and most childish dotings 
also Moses, which was the cause be forbade: are mre commonly found in these which 
the eating of beasts bloud, unto which their, treat of highest and furthest matters + even 
soule is commixed: Galen thought that) confounding and overwhelming themselves 
every part of the body had his soule: Strato; their own curse and presumpuon, 
hath placed it betweene the two upper eye- | The end and beginning of learning are 
lids : Qua facie quidem sit wnimus ant wi) equally accompted foalish, Marke but how 
habitet, nec guecrendum quidem est: We! Plato talketh and raweth his tight aloft in 
must not so much as enquite what face the bis Pocticall clouds, or cloudy  Poesies, 
minde beares, or where it dwells,” Saith) Behold and read in him the wibbrish of the 
Cicero, ‘‘] am well pleased to let this man | Gods. But what dreamed or doted he on 
use his owne words : for why should I alter; when he defined man to be a creature with 
the speech of eloquence it selfe ? since there | two feet, and withont feathers ; giving them 
is small gaine in stealing matter from his in-| that were disposed to mocke at him a 
ventions : They are both Jitde used, not; pleasant and scopefull oceasion to due it? 
very forcible, and little unknowne. But the | For, having plucked-off the feathers of alive 
reason why Chrysippus and those of his sect | capon, they named him the man of Plate. 
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will prove the soule to be about the heart, 
is not to be forgotten. It is (saith he) be- 
cause when we will affirme or swear any- 
thing, we lay our hand upon the stomacke ; 
and when we wil) pronounce éyw, which 
Signifieth my selfe, we put downe our chin 
towards the stomacke. This passage ought 
not to be past-over without noting the 
vanity of so great a personage : for, besides 
that his considerations are of themselves very 


_ And by what simplicitie did the Epicureans 
first imagine that the Atomes or Motes, 
) Which they termed to be bodies, having some 
iweieht anda naturall moving downeward, 
‘had framed the world ; untill such time as 
jthey were advised by their adversaries that 
iby this description it was not possible they 
Should joyne and take hold one of another ; 
i their fall being so downe-right and perpen- 
dicular, and every way engendring parallel 


Slight, the latter proveth but tothe Grecians |‘Jines? And therefore was it necessarie they 
that they have their soule in that place. No should afterward adde a causall moving 
humane judgement is so vigilant or Argos- ! sideling unto them: And moreover to give 
ejied, but sometimes shall fall asleep or. their Atomes crooked and forked tailes, that 
slumber. What shall we feare to say?! so they might take hold of any thing and 
Behold the Stoickes, fathers of humane wis- | claspe themselves. And even then those 
dome, who devise that the soule of man, | that pursue them with this other consider- 
overwhelmed with any ruine, laboureth and | ation, doe they not much trouble them ? 
panteth a Jong time to get out, unable to) Tf Atomes have by chance formed so many 
ree herselfe from that charge, even asa’ sorts of figures, why did they never mect 
mouse taken in a trap, Some are of opinion | together to frame a house or make a shoos ? 
that the world was made to give a body, in; Why should we not Jikewise beleeve that an 
eu of punishment, unto the spirits, which . infinit number of Greek letters, confisodly 
ea 4 their fault were fallen from the | scattered in some open place, might one day 
ritie wherein they were created; the | meet and joync together to the contexture of 
first creation having been incorporeall. And. the Hliads? That which is capable of reason 
that according as they have more or lesse | (saith Zeno) is better than that which is 
removed themselves from their spirituality, not. There is nothing better than the 
s© are they more or fesse merily and! world: then the world is capable of reason, 
giovially, or rudely and saturnally incor-} By the same arguing Cotta maketh the 
porated: whence proceedeth the infinite | world a Mathematician, and by this other 
variety of so much matter created. But the { arguing of Zeno, he makes him a Musitlan 
spirit, who for his chastizement was invested ; and an Organist. The whole is more than 
rv sme tem | the past: we are capable of wisdom, and 


2Cic. Tuse. Ou, 1. i we are part of the world: then the world 
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is wise. There are infinit like examples | so many severall formes of speech to take 
seene, Not only of false, but foolish argu-| hold of one. The very same I say of 
ments, which cannot hold, and which accuse | Philosophy. She hath so many faces and 
their authors not so much of ignorance as! so much varietie, and hath said so much, 
of folly, in the reproaches that Philosophers | that all onr dreames and devices are found 
charge one another with, about the dis-|in her. The fantasie of man can conceive 
agrecings in their opinions and sects. He! or imagine nothing, be it good or eviil, that 
that should fardle-up a bundle or huddle of is not to be found in her: Akal tam absurde 
the fooleries of mans wisdome, might re- dici potest, guod non dicatur ab aliguo 
count wonders, [ willingly assemble some PAslosophorum :}'' Nothing may be spoken 
(asa shew or patterne) by some means or|so absurdly, but that it is spoken by 
byase, no lesse profitable than the most isome of the Philosophers.” And there- 
moderate instructions, Let us by that judge | fore doe | suffer my humours or caprices 
what we are to esteeme of man, of his sense, | more freely to passe in publike ; forasmuch 
and of his reason ; since in these great men, | as though they are borne with, and of me, 
and who have raised mans sufficiencie so high, | and without any patterne, well I] wot they 
there are found so grose errors and so ap-; will be found to have relation to some 
parant defects. As for me, | would rather; ancient humour, and some shall be found 
beleeve that they bave thus casually treated [ that will both know and tell whence and of 
learning even as a sporting childs baby, and | whom I have borrowed them. My customes 
have sported themselves with reason, as of are naturall; when I contrived them, I 
a vaine and frivolous instrument, setting | called not for the helpe of any discipline : and 
forth all sorts of inventions, devices, amd! weake and faint as they were, when { have 
fantasies, sometimes more outstretched, and | had a desire to expresse them, and to make 
sometimes more loose. ‘The same Plato, | them appear to the world a little more 
who defineth man like unto a Capon, saith! comely and decent, T have somewhat en- 
elsewhere, after Socrates, that in good sooth | devoured to aid them with discourse, and 
he knoweth not what man is; and that of assist them with examples, I have 
all parts of the world there is none so hard; wondred at my selle that by meere 
to be knowne. By this varictic of conceits chance IT have met with them, agreeing 
and instabilitic of opinions, they, as it were, j and sutable to so many ancient examples 
leade us closely by the hand to this resolu- | and Philosophicall discourses. What regi- 
tion of their irresolution, They make a pro- | ment my life was of, I never knew nor learned 
fession not alwayes to present their advice | but after it was much worne and spent. A 
manifest and unmasked + they have oft con- | Rew figrure : an unpremeditated philosopher 
cenled the same under the fabulous shadows |} and a casuall. But to returne unto our 
of Poesie, and sometimes under other! soule, where Plato hath seated reason in 
vieards, For our imperfection admitteth | the braine; anger in the heart; lust in the 
this also, that raw meats are not alwayes ‘liver; itis very likely that it was rather aa 
good for our stomacks: but they must be; interpretation of the soules motions than 
dnied, altred, and corrupted, and so doe they | any division or separation he meant to make 
who sometimes shadow their simple opinions | of it, as of a body into many members. And 
and judgements; and that they may the} the likeliest of their opinion is that it is 
better sute themselves unto common use, | alwayes a soule, which by her rationall. 
they many times falsitie them. They will; faculty remembreth her selfe, compre- 
not make open profession of ignorance, and | hendetb judgeth, desireth, and exerciseth 
of the imbecilitie of mans reason, because | all her other functions, by divers instruments 
they will not make children afraid, butthey | of the body, as the pilote ruleth and di- 
manifestly declare the same unto us under) recteth his ship according to the experience 
the shew of a troubled Science and uuncon-/| he hath of it; now stretching, haling, or 
stant learning. 1 perswaded somebody in | loosing a cable, sometimes hoysing the main- 
Italy, who laboured very much to speak | yard, removing an oare, or stirring the 
Italian, that alwayes provided he desired | rudder, causing severall effects with one 
but to be understood, and not to seek to ex-} only power: and that she abideth in the 
cell others therein, he should onely imploy ; braine, appeareth by this, that the hurts 
and use such words as came first to his} and accidents which touch that part doe. 
mouth, whether they were Latine, French, | presently offend the faculties of the soule, — 
Spanish, or Gascoine, and that adding the! whence she may without inconvenience 
Italian terminations unto them, he should descend and glide through other parts of 
never misse to fall upon some idiome of the the body: hy 
intrie, either Tuscan, Roman, Venetian, 
Memontoise, or Neapolitan ; and amongst | 1Cic, Div. Lik 
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oe ee smedinm non deserit unguam ‘ ! but also a resemblance of humours, of com- 
| — Pp ie or seated — sate ast ‘** plexions, and inclinations of the soule. 
ever the Sunne forsakes heav'ns middle wayes, | 

Yet with his rayes he lights all, all survayes ; ' Dentgue cur acrum tlolentia triste Leanset 

oe : | Seminium seguitur, deins tulpibus, ef fagea 

As the sunne spreadeth his light,and infuseth : Crees ia ae Se 

his power from heaven, and therewith filleth | A patribus daturet patrins pavor incitat Artus, 
the whole world. St non .erta suo guta semine seminiague 
Ceien end ee er Vis anim pariter crescit cum corpore tote? 
@tera pars anima fer totum dissila corpus y Why followes violence the savage Lyons race? 
Paret, et ad nuncn mentis nomenque movetur® yy \ ogee im 
pe | Why craft the Foxes?) Why to Deere to flye 

Th’ other part of the soule through all the body | apace } 

Gber Rude Sn ena eat ' By pareMts is it given, when parents feare incites, 
yes, and moved is, by the mindes govern. | Unlesse because a certaine force of inward spirits 
ment. » With all the body growes, 

. ; i seed ncleeuirine Gay 
Some have said that there was a generall |“ Seed aud seed-spring goes! 
soule, like unto a great body, from which TH Bao Rae asa 
ie yat divine justice is grounder Tes 
all particular soules were extracted, and. ' an prounned snere 


arate upon, punishing the fathers offences upon 
returned thither, alwayes reconjoyning and | i ia : ak 


entermingling themselves unto that univer. oy ee forsomuch aks une pala tier 
pall-matier: ,0 the fathers vices is in some sort printer 

an Childrens soules, and that the misyovern- 
~~ Deum nanigue tre per omnes oo mentof theirwill toucheth them. Moreover, 
Terrasque tractusgue maris calumgue profane thar if the soules came from any other place, 


dawnt: 
oe : ‘then by a naturall consequence, anc i 
Hine pecudes, armenta, vires, genus omne ; h y : : } ce, and that 





Yerevan (out of the body they should have beene 

{ Marron $4" ibe ftenndes snascentem arcesserve THlas, ‘ some other thing, they should have SOME 
etdicel Anc vreddi deinde, ac resoluta reserri remembrance of their first being : consider. 
Omnia: nec morts esse locum ‘ing the naturall faculties which are proper 


For God through all the earth tu passe is found, <unto him, to discourse, to reason, and to 
Through all Sea currents, shrug the heav'n remember. 
profound, 
Here hence men, heards, and all wilde beasts 
that are, 
Short hife in birth each to themselves doe share. 
All things resolved to Chis pont restord 
Returne, nor any place to death affoord, 


mee st te corpus nascentibus insinuatur, 
Cur super anteactamm abate memnisse negits 

PITS 
Nee ves tigta gestarim vrervn ulla tenemnus }4 
| Tfour soule at our birth be in our body cast, 
Others, that they did but reconjoyne and Why can we not remember ages over-past, 
fasten themselves to it againe : others, that Nor any murkes retuine of things done first 
they were produced by the divine substance: ola 
others, by the angels, of fire and aire: some | 
from the beginning of the world, and some 
even at the time of need ; others make them 
to descend from the round of the moone, 
and that they returne to it againe. The 
common sort of antiquitie, that they are 
begotten from father to sonne, after the» hefore they entred the same, as we bope they 
game manner and production that all other. shall be when they shall be out of it, And 
naturall things are; arguing so by the: it were necessarie they should (being yet in 
resemblances which are betweene fathers’ the body) remember the said knowledge (as 


For, to make our soules condition to be 
(of that worth we would, they must all be 
/ presupposed wise, even when they are in 
‘their natural simplicitie and genuine puritie. 
“So should they have beene such, being 
freed from the corporall prison, as well 


and children. Plato said) that what we learnt was but a 
Instillata patris virtus tibi,4 * {new remembring of that which we had 

Thy Fathers vertues be i knowne before: a thing that any man may 

Instilled into thee. [by experience maintaine to be false and 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, | erroneous, First, because we doe not pre- 

Of valiant Sires and good, | cisely remember what we are taught, and 


that if memorie did meerely exccute her 


| fae ee oer re , function, she would at least suggest us with 
pay meng ih ni bi pact vi | something besides our learning. Secondly, 
canaren, hot only the marks © bodies, | what she knew being in her puritie, was a 
true understanding, knowing things as they 


are by her divine intelligence: whereas 


There comes a valiant brood, 
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here, if she be instructed, she is made to, nae gignt pariter cram corpore, cf una 
receive lies and apprehend vice, wherein she | c reacere scntinus, partlergue senescere mentem,| 
cannot imploy her memorie ; this image and | The minde is with the body bred, we doe behold, 
conception having never had place in her, | Pt jeintly growes with it, with ie it waxeth old. 
To say that the corporal ilo doth $0, They perceived her to be capable of diverse 
pias ahaa see sale ey ae pete passions, and agitated by many languishing 
are altogether extinct in her: firsf, is clean) and painfull motions, wherethrough she 
contrarie to this other beleefe, to knowledge ; fell a wearinesse and griefe, eable of 
her forces so great, and the operations | alteration and change of joy, stupefaction, 
which men in this transitorie life iccl of it, ‘and languishment, subject to her infirmities, 
80 wonderfull, as to have thereby coycluded | diseases, and offences, even as the stomacke 
this divinitie, aud fore-past eterniue, and; or the foot ; . 
the immortahtie to come: j . 
1 meen SEE STHANT, COMPUS BL geruin 
Naw si hantopere est antned untata potestas, | Cerntuius, et flecti medicina Bosse videmus s* 
Omnis ut actarum cxcidertt retinentia rerum, | We seeas bodies sicke are cur'd, so is the minde, 
Non ut opinor ea ab lethe jam longior errat’ We see, how Physicke cau it each way turne and 
If of our minde the power be so much altered, | wide ; 
As of things done nll hold, all memorie is fled, | , , 
Then (as [ guesse) it is not far from being dead, | dazled and troubled by the force of wine; 
‘removed from her seat by the vapors of a 
ee ae sade ish us, and we burning feaver ; drowzie and sleepy by the 
ec egee! nee iy aca) ie eae ie 
y. - “ ae ana 7 -_ 7 ‘al . 
her perfections are vaine and unprofitable | others, 
unto her: it is by ber present condition that , 
all her immortahiie must be rewarded and _ 
id, and she is only accomptable for the | 
fife of man: it) were injustice to have | 
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est, 
Corporets guoniam telis tctugue laberals 

The nature of the minde nist needy corporeal 


abridged her of her meanes «and facalties, | hee, 
and to have disarmed her against the time) For with corporeal darts and strokes it's 
of her captivitie and prison, of her weak- | ghev'd we see. 


nesse and sicknesse, of the time and season ‘She was seene to dismay and confound all 


where she had beene forced and compelled | per facutties by the only biting of a sicke 
to draw the judgement and condemnation | dog and io contabe no great GnSIATICIO of 
of intinite and endlesse continuance, and lo | giccourse, no sufficiencie, no vertue, no 
relye upon the consideration of so short a philosophical! resolution, NO  ReIEnNON of 
time, which is peradventure of one or tWo her forces that might exempt her from the 
houres, or, if the wort happen, of an ages subjection of these accidents: the spittle or 
(which have no more proportion with infinitie | slavering of amastive dog shed upon Socrates 
than a moment) definitively to appoint and yic Hands. to trouble all his wisdome, to 
establish of all her being by that instant of} y istemper. fie (aeatand se pa 
space. Tt were an WMpows disproportion to | tions. and so to vanquish ane annull them 
wrest an eternall reward in consequence Of) at no signe or shew of his former know- 
so short a life, Plato, to save himselfe from | ledve wag left in h im: 

this incunvenience, would have future pay- | Be F : Bt hte sod 
ments limited to a hundred yeares continu-| 6, seydesnr a 
ance, relatively unto a humane continuance: elas aca ph eli Sec apo waiide 
and many of ours have given them tem- Distectatur cadem ile distract venena4 


porall limits. By this they judged that ber rhe soules force is disturbed, separated, 
generation followed the common condition — Distraught hy that samme poison, alienated. - 
of humane things: as also her life, by the 
opinion of Epicurus avd Democritus, which 
hath most been received, following these 
poodly apparences, Vhat her birth was ; . 

oa "ahen the bea aa tealten of her; — ae allgsoph has ae earn 
her vettve and strength was perceived as, F ou Sena ay : a ieee a aia 
the corporall encreased ; in her infancie | ¥"° bide ti = n Be bi Bie. one 
might her weaknesse be discerned, and in | ae = ma esne Bp seis ohh hon gas earl 
time her vigor and ripenesse, then her decay |) wea with at ee ee ae 
and age, and in the end her decrepitude. | que are mae An we wie 
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And the said venome to finde no more 
resistance in his soule than in that of a 
childe of foure yeares old, a venome able to 
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tagion of a mad dog he had fallen into that 
sicknesse which physiuans call hydrophobia, 
or feare of waters. . 


ween tus orbs distracta per ardus 
Turhat agens aninirni, spumantes wguore saiso- 
Ventorum ul vatidis fervescunt wirthus ante 3 
The force of the discase disperst through joints — 
offends, 
Driving the soule, as in salt Seas the wave as- 
cends, 
Romie by furious force which the wind raging - 
ends, 


Now, concerning this point, Philosophy 
hach indeed armed man for the enduring of 
ail other accider‘:, whether with patience, or 
if it be overcostly to be found, with an 
infallible defeat in) conveying her selfe 
altogether from the sense : but they are 
meanes which serve a soule that is her. 
owne, and in her proper force capable of | 
discourse and deliberation © not serving: to- 
this inconvenience where witha Philosopher, 
a soule becommeth the soule of a foole, 
troubled, vanquished and lost, Which divers - 
occasions may produce, as in an over: | 
violent agitiuon, which by some vehement: 
passion the soule may beget in her selfe:: 
ora hurtin some part of the body, or an- 
exhalation from the stomacke, casting us 
into some astonishment, dazling, or giddi-- 
nesse of the head : 





mortis OL corporis arius crrat 
Serpe anrucus, dementst enim, deliragiucs falar, 
futerdusigue grant Letharga tert tn adttyi 
Sitermeangiue soporent, oculis nmdsugec catdtemts 4 
The minde in bodies sicknesse often wandring 
strayes : 
For 31 enraged raves, and idle talk ontbrayes ; 
Bronght by sharpe Lethargy sometime to more 
than deepe, 
Viole eyes and eyelids fall into cternall sleepe. | 


nilosophers have, in mine opinion, but 
Sligatly harpt upon this string, no more 
than other of like consequence. They bave | 
ever this dilemma in their mouth to com- : 
fort our mortall condition : ‘'Phe soule is. 
either mortall or immortall: if mortall, she 
shall be without paine: if immortall, she 
shall mend.” They never touch the other. 
branch : what if she empaire and be worse? |; 
and leave the menaces of future paines to | 
Peets. But thereby they deal themselves a 
ood game, These are two omissions which 
in their discourses doe often offer them- . 
selves unto me. I come to the firstagaine ; 
the soule loseth the use of that Stoicall: 
chiefe felicitic, so constant and so firme. | 
Our goodly wisdome must nevessarily in| 
this place yeelde her scife and quit her: 
weapons. 
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»$0 different 
the imaortall is imimaginable ; 


As for other matters, they also: . 


281 


considered by the yvanitie of mans reason, 
that the admiature and sovietie of twa 
paris is the mortall and 


AS 


Ontppe retention mortate interne pungere, Of wna 


Cansentire putes, et feta? mint Posse, 


Desipere est. 
rent est, 

«but rages biter se dispunclunt disc re fitansg ney 

Quan mortale Quad est, Oninortads atgue 


Pr Lenny 


Ovetd cutie diver stns csse putin 


dunctBin on concitio sevas tolerare proceddas ? i 


For what immoertall is, mortall to joyne ante, 

And thinke they can agree, and mutuall duties 
doe, 

Ista be fools: for what thioke we stranver is, 

More disagreeable ar more disjoyn’d than this, 

Yhatmortadl with momertall endlesse joyn'd it 
Utien, 

Can most outrageous starmes endure a their 
COMUNE S 


Moreover they felt their soule to he engaged 
iw death az well as the body, 
women ST d erie fossa firliscedt,® 


Tt yomtly fants mn one, 
Weaned as age Is pone, 


Which thing (according to Zeno) the 
image of sleep doth rmanitestly show unto 
us, Forhe esteemeth that itis a fainting 
and declination of the soule as wellbas of 
the body: Cuatraké animum, et quast babe 
putal atgue decidere:% *' We thinks the 


ominde 95 contracted, and doth as it were 
‘slide and fall downe,” 


And that (which is 
perceived in somes its force and vigor main- 
tuineth it selfe even in the end of life, they 
referred and imputed the same to the 
diversitie of diseases, as men are seene in 


that extremitie to maintaine Some one sense 
and some another, some their hearing and 
-some their smelling, without any alteration | 
cand there is no weaknesse or decay seene so 


universall but some enure and vigorous 
parts will remaine. 
Non alte pacte quam st pes cum dolel wgri, 
fn nuite cuput interea sit forte dolare® 
No otherwise than if, when sick-ainans foote doth 


ake, 
Meane time perhaps his head no fcllow-feching 
take, 


Our judgements sight referreth it selfe 


unto truth, as doth the owles eves unto the 
shining of the sunne, assaith Aristotle. How 


should we better convince him than by so 


grosse blindnesse in so apparent a light ? 


For the contrane oninion of the soules im- 
| 


‘mortalitie, which Cicero saith to have first 


beene brought in (at least by the testimonie 
of books} by Pherecydes Syrius in the time 


VL Ser. bili. 834. 
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of King Sullus (others ascribe the inven- | this reason hath not the power to prevaile 
tion thereof to Thales, and other to others) | with it, All things produced by our owne 
it is the part of humane knowledge treated discource and sufficiencie, as well true as 
most sparingly and with more doubt. The: false, are subject to uncertaintie and dis- 
most constant Dogmatists (namely in this: putation. It is for the punishment of our 
point) are inforced to cast hemsclves under | temeritie and instruction of our miserie and 
the shelter of the Acudemikes wings, Noman | incapacitie, that God caused the trouble, 
knowes what Anstotle hath established upon downefall and confusion of Babels Tower, 
this subject no more than all the ancients in| Whatsoever we attempt without his assist- 
generall, who handle the same with a very ‘ance, whatever we see without the lampe of 
wavering beliefe + Hem gratissimam promit- : his grace, is but vanity and folly: With our 
féentium miagis guim probantium: @Who' weaknes we corrupt and adulterate the 
rather promise than approve a thing most) very essence of truth (which is uniforme 
acceptable, He hath hidden himself under) and constant) when fortune giveth us the 
the clonds of iptrncat and ambiguous words . possession of it, What course soever man 
and umintelligibie senses, and hath left his taketh of himself, it is Gods permission that 
Sectaries as much canse to dispute upon his he ever commeth to that confusion whose 
judgementas upon the matter, “Iwo things image he so lively representeth unto us by 
made his his opinion plausible to them: the just punishment, wherewith he framed 
the one, that without the immortality of the presumptuous over-weening of Nem- 
soules there should no meanes be left to: broth, and brought to nothing the frivolous 
ground or settle the vaine hopes of glory; enterprises of the building of his high-towring 
a consideration of wonderfull credit in the | Pyramis or Heaven-menacing tower.  Per- 
world; the other (as Plato saith) that it is aida saprentiam saprentium ct prudentian 
most profitable impression, that vices, when | prudeatium reprotabe . *' | will destroy the 
they steal away from ont the sight and wisdome of the wise, and reprove the pro- 
knowledge of humane jlistice, remaine ever | vidence of them that are most prudent.” 
as a blancke before divine justice, which > The diversitie of tongues and languages 
even after the death of the guilty will wherewith he disturbed that worke and 
severely pursue them, Man is ever pos- . overthrew that proudly-raisd Pile ; what else 
sessed with an extreme desire to prolong his. is it but this intinit altercation and perpetual 
being, and bath to the uttermost of his skill discordance of opinions and reasons which 
provided for it. “oombs and Monuments) accompanieth and entangleth the frivolous 
are for the preservation of his body, and ; frame of mans leaming, or vaine building 
glorie for the continuance of his name. of human science? Which he doth mast 
He hath emploved all his wit to frame him profitably. Who might containe us, had 
selfe anew (as impatient of his fortune) and) we but one graine of knowledge? This 
to wnderprop or uphold himselfe by his in- ‘Saint hath done me much pleasure: /psa 
ventions, ‘The seule by reason of her: Veretates vcculiatio, aut humiltfatis exerct- 
trouble and imbecility, as unable to subsist fatio est, aut elationds attritte : 3 The very 
of her selfe, is ever and in all places quest- | concealing of the profit is either an exercise 
ing and searching comforts, hopes, founda- | of humilitie or a beating downe of arro- 
tions and forraine circumstances, on which | gancie."" Unto what point of presumption 
she may take hold and setde berselfe. And and insolencie do we not carry our blind- 
how light and fantasticall soever his inven- | nesse and foolishfesse? But to returne to 
tion dath frame them unto him, he notwith- | my purpose:  erily there was great reason 
Slanding reheth more surely upon them that we should be beholding to God alone, 
and more willingly than upon himself: :) and to the benefit of his grace, for the truth 
But it is a wonder to see how the most. of so noble a beliefe, since from his liberalitie 
obstinat in this so just and manifest per- alone we receive the fruit of immortalitie, 
swasion of our spirits immortalitie have‘ which consisteth in enjoying of eternall 
found themselves short and unable to estab- | blessednesse. Let us ingenuously confesse 
lish the same by their humane forees. ‘that only God and Faith hath told it us: 
Somata sunf son docentis sed optuntis >for itis no lesson of Nature, nor comming 
“These are dreames not of one that, from our reason. And he that shall both 
teacheth, but wisheth what he would have: "| within and without narrowly sift and 
said an ancient Writer. Man may by his | curiously sound his being and his forces 
owne testimonie know that the truth he: without this divine privilege, he that shall 
alone discovereth, the same he oweth unto; view and consider man without flattertng 
fortune and chance, since even when she is | him, shall nor finde norsee either efficacie or 
falne into his hands, he wanteth wherwith , —~-—~-- 
to jay hold on her and keepe her; and that 1: Cor.iag. ® Avovstin. de Civ. Dei, xi. 2% 
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facultie in him that tasteth of any other thing 


but death and earth, The more we give, 
the more we owe: and the more we yeeld 
unto God, the more Christisn-like doe we, 


That which the Stoike Philosopher said he. 
held by the casuall consent of the peoples - 


voice, had it not beene better he had held it 
of God? Cum deanitmorim aternitatle di sse- 


vimus, mon lene momentum apud nos habet. 


consensus Aominion, aut tinentium inferos 
aul colentinm, Vier hac publica persia- 


stone! “When we discourse of the immor- - 
talitie cf soules, in my conceit the consent of 
those men is of no small authorite, who. 
either feare or adore the infernall powers. | 
This publike persuasion [make use of," Now) 
the weaknes of human arguments upon this | 


subject is very manifestly knowne by the 
fabulous circumstances they have added 


unto the traine of this opinion, to finde out. 


what condition this our immortalitie was of, 
Let usomit the Stoickes. (/seramt nobis 
lurgiuntur, tanguam cormicthus ; din man- 
surosatuntanimos, semper, megant o2 They 


grant us use of life, as is unto Ravens: they | 
say our soules shall long continue, but they , 


deny they shall last ever.” Who gives unto 
soules a life beyond this but finite. The 
most universall and received fantasie, and 
which endureth to this day, hath beene that 
whereof Pythagoras is made Author; not 


that he was the first inventor of it, but be-' 


cause it received much force and credit by the 
authorive of his approbation ; which is, that 
soules at their departure from us did but pass 


and roule from one to another body, from a. 


Lyon to a Horse, from a Horse to a King, 
uncessantly wandring up and downe from 
House to Mansion. And himselfe said that 
he remembred ‘to have beene .Pethalides, 
then Euphorbus, afterward Hermotimus, at 
last from Pyrrhus to have passed into 
Pythagoras ; having mcmorie of himselfe 
the space of two hundred and six years: 
some added more, that the same soules 
doe sometimes ascend up to heaven and 
come downe againe: 

O Pater anne aliguas ad calumthinc tre putan- 

dum est 

Subiimes animas, interuwuigue ad tarda reverts 
Corpora) Qua lucis miseris tam dirn cupido '4 
Must we thinke (Father) some soules bence doe 


_ 8% : 
Raised to heav‘n, thence turne to bodies slow ? 


Whence doth so dyre desire of hght on wretches . 


grow? 


Origen makes them eternally to go and 
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revolution of foure hundred and forty veares 
i they reconjoyned themselves unto their first 
‘bodies. Chrysippus, that that must come 
-to passe after a certaine space of ume un. 
knowne and not limited. Plato (who saith 
that he holds this opinion from Pindarus 
and from ancient Poesie) of infinite vicisst- 
tudes of alteration to which the soule js 
prepared, having: no paines nor rewards 
(in the other world but temporall, as her 
Shfe in this as but temporall, concludeth in 
ber a@singular knowledge of the affaires of 
Heaven, of Hell, and here below, where 
she hath passed, repassed, and sqqourned in 
many voyares, a mutter in his remembrance, 
Beholde her progresse clsewhere + he that 
hath lived well reconjoyneth himself unto 
that Star or Planet to which he is assigned : 
who eval, peeseth into a woman: and if 
then he amend not himself, he trans-chatre 
geth himselfe into a beast of condition 
agreeing 10 his vicious customes, and shall 
fever see an end of his punishments until 
he returne to his naturall condition, and by 
virtue of reason he have deprived) hiniselle 
of those prose, stupide, and elementarie 
qualities (hat were in him. But Twill not 
forget the objection which the Epicureans 
make unto this transmigraguon Aah one 
Sbody to another: which is very pleasant, 
Phey demand what order there should be 
if the throng of the dying shomld be greater 
‘than that of such as be borne, For the 
;souwles removed from their abode would 
‘throng and strive together who should get 
the best seat in this new case: and demand 
‘besides what they would pass their time 
‘about, whilst they should stay unull any 
pother mansion were made ready for them: 
Or contrary-wise, if more creatures were 
‘borne than should dye, they say bodies 
Shall bein an ill taking, expecting the in- 
(fusion of their soule, and it would come to 
‘passe that some of them should dye before 
‘they had ever been living. 
Denique connubia ad veneris, parlusque fora 
j rit, _ 
i Esse antmas prosto dervidiculum esse videtar, 
Et spectare onmortales mortalia mnenthra’ 
/nnumtecro numero, cerlareque praproperanter 
Inter se, que prima potissiuague mmsinuctur > 
| Lastly, ridiculous it is, Soules should be prest 
To Venus meetings, and begettimg of a beast : 
That they to mortall ims immortall be addrest 
In number numberlesse, and over-hasty strive, 
| Which of them first and chiefe should get in 
\ 


there to live, 


f. 


come from a good to a bad estate. The | Others have staid the soule in the deceased 
opinion that Varro reporteth is, that in the ‘bodies, therewith to animate serpents, 
worines, and other beasts, which are said to 

4 Sun, Zpist. 517. #Cic. Tusc. Qu. Lt 


4Viac, Ea. 1. vi. 739- i Luce. |. iti, B02. 
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engender from the corruption ‘of our mem- . 
bers, yea, «ud from our ashes : others divide ' 
it in two parts, onc mortall, another immor- , 
tall: others make it corporeall, and vet. 
botwithstanding mameortall : others make it. 
mmertall without any scienee or knowledge, 
Nay, there are some of ours who have 
deemed that of condemned mens souls— 
divels were mide: as Plotarke thinks, | 

that Gods are made of those soules which 
are saved; for there be few things that 
this author doth more resolutely averry then 
this ; holding every where else an ambiguous | 
and doubtful kind of speech, It is to be 
imagined and firmlie beheved (saith be) that 
the soules of men, vertuous both according - 
unto nature and divine justice, become of 
Men, Saints, and of Saints, Demi-Gods, 

and after they are once perfectly, as in 


sacrifices of purgation, cleansed and puri- | 


fied, being delivered from all passibility and - 
tnortihtic, they become of Demi-Geds (not 
by any civill ordinance, but in good trath, 
and according to manifest reason) pertect 
and very very Gods; receiving a most | 
blessed and thrice glorious end, But who- 


that faction, so undantedly to skirmish, and 
will hese him relate his wonders upon this 
subject, bim [refer to bis discourse of the 
Moone, and of Socrates his Daemod 3 where . 
as evidently as in any other place, may be 
averred tuat the mysteries of Philosophy — 
have many strange conceits, common with » 
those of Poesie ; mans understanding losing | 
it selfe once goes ‘about to sound and controule | 
alt things to the utmost ende ; as, tired and 
troubled by a long and wearisome course of 
our life, we returne to a kind of doting 
child-hood, 
certaine instructions which concerning our - 
soules-subject we drawe from humane know- 
ledge. ‘There is no lesse rashnesse in that 
which shee teacheth us touching our cor- 
poral parts, Let us make choyce but of 
one or two examples, else should we lose 
our selves in this troublesome and vaste. 
Qcean of Physicall errours, Let us know 
whether they agree but in this one, that is. 
to say, of what matter men are derived and - 
produced one from ancther, For, touching | 
their first production, it is no marvell if ina. 
thing so high and so ancient mans wit is | 
troubled and confounded. Archelaus, the: 
Physitian, towhom (as Aristoxenus affirmeth) . 
Socrates was disciple and Minion, assevered — 
that both men and beasts had beene made 
of milkie slime or mudde, expressed by the; 
heate of the earth, Pythagoras saith that 
our seed is the scumme or froth of our best | 
Dlood : Plato, the distilling of the mat row in | 
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dict themselves to that exercise. 


cept two seeds mirete together. 
| Physitians, the Philosophers, the Lawyers, 
‘and the Divines pell-mell together by the 


/ with childe. 
experience, there is no meane woman 50 


‘standing of himselfe, 


[cHar. xu. 
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the backe-bone, which he argueth thus bas 
‘cause that place feeleth first the wearinesse 
which followeth the generative businesse. 
' Alcmavon, a part of the braine substance, 
which to prove he saith their eyes are ever 
most troubled that over-intemperately ad- 
Demo- 
critus, a substance extracted from all parts 
of this corporall masse. [:picurus, extracted 
fram the last soule and the body. Aristotle, 
an excrement drawne from the nourishment 
of the bloud, the last seattereth it selfe in 
our severall members; otbers, blood, con- 
cocted and digested by the heate of the gemi- 
tories, which they judge because in the ex- 
treame, earnest, and forced labours, many 
shed drops of pure blond; wherein some 


‘appearance seemeth to be, if from so infinit 


a confusion any likelihood may be drawne. 
Wat to bring this seed to effect, how many 
contrary opinions make they of ic? Aristotle 
and Democritus hold that women have no 


“sperme, that it is but a sweate, which by 


reason of the pleasure and frication they 
cast forth, and availeth nothing in gene- 


ration. 
soever shall see him who is notwithstanding : 
one of the most sparing aud moderate of. 


Galen and his adherents contrariwise, 
affirme that there can be no generation ex- 
Behold the 


eares with our women about the question 
and disputation how long women beare their 
fruite in their wombe. And as for me, by 
mine owne example, I take their part that 
maintaine a woman may go eleven months 
The worlde is framed of this 


simple that cannot give her censure upon all 


these contestations, although we could not 
Note here the goodly and . 


azree. This is sufficient to verifie that in 
the corporal! part man is no more iastructed 
of himselfe than in the spirituall, We have 
proposed himselfe to himselfe, and his 
reason to his r@ason, to see what shee shall 
tellus of it. Mee Uhinkes | have sufficiently 


declared how little understanding shee hath 


And hee who hath no under- 
what can he have 
understanding of 2 Quuse vero mensuram 
wliius ret possttagere gue sui nestiat;) © Ag 
though he could ‘take measure of any thing 
that knowes not his owne measure,” Truely 
' Protagoras told us prettie tales, when hee 
makes a man the measure of all things, who 
never knew so much as his owne, | If it be 
not hee, his dignitie will never suffer any 
other creature to have this advantage over. 
him, Now he being so contrary in him 
acs; and one judgement 50 > unceisantly 


of herscelfe. 
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subverting another,this favorable proposition | greatnesse hath laied upon vou, 
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and more by 


denne. was 


was but a jest, which induced us necessarily | the advantages which the qualities that are 


to conclude the nullity of the Compusse and | 
When Thales judgeth the - 
knowledge of man very hard unto man, hee ° 
teacheth him the knowledge of all other: 
You for , 
whom I have taken the paines to enlarge so | 


_ the Compasset. 


things to be impossible unto him, 


long a worke (against my custome) will not: 
shun to maintaine your Sebond with the 
ordinary forme of arguing, whereof you are - 
daily instructed, and will therein exercise | 
both your minds and study, for this last 
trick of sense must not be employed but as. 
an extreme remedy, It is a desperate : 
thrust, gainst which you must forsake your. 
weapons, to force your adversary to re-_ 
nounce Ins, and a secret slight, which must 
seldome and very sparingly be put in) prac- 
tice, Itis a great fond hardnesse to lose , 
our selfe for the losse ef another, A man: 
must not be willing to die to revenge him- 
selfe, as Gobrias was: who being close by 
the eares with a Lord of Persia, Darius: 
chanced to come in with his sword in jis 
hand, and feanng to strike, for feare he 
should hurt Gsobrias, he called unto him, 
and bade him smite boldly, although he = 
should smite through both. 


being desperate, and in which he that 
offered ther put both bimselfe and his 


unlawfull, The Portugals took once cer- | 
taine Turkes prisoners in the Indian Seas, | 
who, impatient of their captivity, resolved 
with themselves (and their resolution suc- - 
ceeded) by rubbing of Ship-nailes one: 
against another, and causing sparkes of tire 
to fallamongst the barrels of powder (which 
lay not far from them) with intent to con. | 
sume both themselves, their masters, and | 
the ship. We but touch the skirts, and 
glance at the last closings of Sciences, ' 
wherein extremity, as well as in vertue, 1s! 
vicious. Keepe your selves in the common | 
path, it is not good to be so subtill and so 
curious. Kemember what the Ialian pro-) 
verbe saith, ' 
Chi troppo assattiglia, si scavs2sa? 
Who makes himselfe 2 fine, 
Doth break hinselfe in fine, 


I perswade you, in your opinions and: 
discourses, ao ras ao wae Fxeuas AL AUSAIIG, rr F 


mt ee en 


in every other thing, to use moderation and ' 
temperance, and avoide all newfangled in- | 
All extravagant : 
You, who by the 
authoritie and preheminence b dara u y eae moreand more spreads itselfe in your Courts ¢ 
® Perr, p. i. canz, sili, 48,» this préservative will in any extreame mecege 


ventions and strangenesse. 
waies displease me. 
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Of his pursuite must be cutout by art, 


I have heard. 
armes and conditions of single combates : 


most your owne, bestow on you, may with 
anod command whan you please, should 
have laied Chis charge upon some one that 
had made profession of Jearning, who 
might otherwise have disposed and enriched 
this fantasie, Notwithstiunding here have 
you enough to supply your wants of it, 
Epicurus said of the lawes that the worst 
were $o necessary unto us, that without 
them men would enter-devour one another. 


And Plato verifieth that without lawes we 


should live like beasts. Our spirit is a vaga- 


> bond, a dangerous and fond-hardy imple- 


ment; itis very harde to joyne order and 
measure to dt. In my tine, such as have 


cany rare excellency above others, or extras 
_ordinary vivacily, we see them almost all so 


lavish and unbridled in lieence of opinions 
and manners, as it may be counted a won- 
der to find any one settled and sociable, 


There is great reason why the spirit of man 


should be so strictly embarred. In his 
study, as in all things else, he must have his 
steps numbered and ordercd, ‘The limits 
Hin: 
is bridled and fettered withand by religions 
Jawes, customes, knowledge, precepts, 
paines, and recompences, both mortall and 


cimmortall; yet we see him, by meanes of 
bis volubiity and dissolution, escape all 
enemie in danger of an end inevitable to! 
both, reproved as unjust, and condemned as! 


these bunds. Tt isa vaine body that bath no 
way about him to he seized on or cut off: 
a diverse and deformed body, on which 


neither kKoot nor hold may be fastened. 
_Veridy there are few soules so orderly, so 


constant, and sowell borne as may be trusted 
with their owne conduct, and may not with 


omoderaton and without rashoes, fade im the 
liberty of their judgements bevond common 


opinions, It 1s more expedient to pive 
some body the charge and tuition of them, 


The spirit is an outragivus plaive, yea even 


to his owne possessor, except he have the 
grace very orderly and discrertly to arme 
hiraselfe therewith. And there 19 no beast 


‘to whom one may more justly apply a 


blinding bord, to keepe her sight in and 
force her to her fooung, and keepe from 
straying here aod there, without the tracke 
which use and lawes trace her out, Theres 
fore shall it be better for vou to close and 
bound your selves in the accustomed path, 
howsoever it be thante take vorr flight ta 
this unbridled licence, Tut if any one of 
these new doctors shall undertake to play 
the wise or ingenious before you, at the 
charge of his and your health: to rid you 
out of this dangerous plague, which daily 
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sity be a let, that the contagion of this 
venome shall neither offend you nor your 
assistance, The liberty then, and the jollity 
of their ancient spirits brought forth many 
different Sects of opinions, in Philosophy 
and humane Sciences: every one under- 
taking to judge and chuse, so he might 
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plausible and brought in by way of com- 

‘ition : but itis hard to give our spirit any 
imits, being very curious and greedy, and 
not tied to stay rather at a thousand then 
at fiftyspaces. Having found by experience 
that if one had mist to attaine unto some 
one thing, another hath come unto it, and 


raise a faction. But now that men walke that which one age never knew, the age 
all one way: Qué certis guibusdam desti- | succeeding hath found out : and that Sciences 
matisque sententiis addicté et consecrati' and Arts are not cast in a mold, but rather 
sunt, ut etiam gua non probant, cogantur | by little and litle formed and shaped by 
defendere:+ ** Who are addicted ard con- often handling and poilishing them over: 
secrated to certaine set and fore-decreed | even as beares fashion their yong whelps 
opinions, so as they are enforced to main- | by often licking them: what my strength 
taine those things which they prove or) cannot discover, | cease not to sound and 
approve not:”’ And that wee receive Arts: try: and in handling and kneading this new 
by civill authority and appointment: so: matter, and with removing and chasing it, 
that Schooles have but one patterne, alike; ] open some faculty for him that shall: 
circumscribed discipline and institution ; no; follow me, that with more ease he may 
man regardeth more what coines weigh and | enjoy the same, and make it more facile, 
are worth; but every man in his turne | more supple and more pliable : 

receiveth them according to the value that! 





commonapprobation and succession allotteth 
them: Men dispute no longer of the alloy, 
but of the use. So are all things spent and 
vented alike. Physike is received as Geome- 
try: and jugling tricks, enchantments, 
bonds, the commerce of deceased spirits, 


prognostications, domifications, yea even. 


this ridiculous wit and wealth-consuming 
pursuite of the Philosophers stone, all is 
emploied and uttered without contradiction. 
It sufficeth to know that Mars his place 
lodgeth jn the middle of the hands triangle ; 
that of Venus in the thumme; and Mer- 
curies in the lite finger: and when the 
falle-line cutteth the fore-finger’s rising, it is 
a signe of cruelty: when it faileth under 
the middle finger, and that the natural 
median-line makes an angle with the vitall, 
under the same side, it is a signe of a 
miserable death: and when a womans 
naturall line is open, and closes not itsangle 
with the vitall, it evidently denotes that she 
will not be very chast. I call vour selfe to 
witnesse, if with this Science onely, a man 
may not passe with reputation and favour 
sunung all companies. ‘Theophrastus was 
wont to say that mans knowledge, directed 
by the sense, might judge of the causes 
of things unto a certaine measure, but 
being come to the extream and first causes, 
it must necessarily stay, and be blunted or 
abated, either by reason of its weaknesse 
or of the things difficulty. It is an in- 
different and pleasing kind of opinion to 
thinke that our sufhciency may bring us to 


—othynrettia sole 
Cera veneollesctt, tractatague pollice, multas 

| Mertittur in facies, ipsague fit vtilis vs 2 
As the best Bees wax melteth by the Sun, 
And handling, into many formes doth run, 
And ts made aptly fit 

For use by using it. 
As much will the second do for the third, 
‘which is a cause that difficulty doth not 
‘Make me despaire, much lesse my unability : 
for itis but mine owne.. Manis as well ca- 
pable of all things as of some. And if (as 
-Yheopbrastus saith) he avow the ignorance 
Of the first causes and beginnings, let him 
‘boldly quit all the rest of his knowledge. 
Tf his foundation faile him, his discourse is 
_overthrowne, The dispute hath no other 
“scope, and to enquire no other end but the 
‘principles: If this end stay not his course, 
che casteth himselfe into an infinite irre- 
solution. Now petest alind alio magis 
Winds comprehend’, GHONLIIN OCMNLUM | 
rerum wna est definitio camprehendends ; 
* One thing ean neither more nor lesse be 
-comprehe ided than another, since of all 
| things there is one definition of comprehend- 
-ing.” Now it is hkely that if the soule knew 
| any thing, shee first knew her selfe : and if 
| she knew any without and besides her selfe, it . 
must be her vaile and body before any thin 
else, If even at this day the Gods of 
Physicke are seene to wrangle about our 
Anatomie, 
Muiciber in Trajam, pro Troia stabat Apollo,§ 

Apollo stood for Troy, 
Vulcaa Troy vo destroy, 


the knowledge of some things, and hath! when shall we expect that they will be. 


certaine measures of power beyond which | 
} 


= 


it’s temerity to employ it. This opinion is 


i Cx. Tux. On. hk ti, 


agreed? We are neerer unto our selves, | 


1 Own, Metawe, 1, x 284. 
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then is whitenesse unto snow, or weight 
unto a stone. If man know not himselfe, 
hhow can hee know his functions and forces ? 
it is not by fortune that some true notice 
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wea, verd, aul falsa, ad anima assensum, 
wthil interests’ ‘Vhere is no difference 
betwixt true and false visions concerning 
the mindes assent,” ‘That things lodge not 


doth not lodge with us but by hazard. And_ in usin their proper forme and essence, and 
forasmuch as by the same way, fashion and | make not their entrance into us of their 
conduct, errours are received into our soule, ; owne power and authority, we see it most 
she hath not wherewithal! to distinguish ; evidently. For if it were so, we would 
them, nor whereby to chuse the truth from | receive them all alike + wine should be such 
falshood. ‘The Academikes received some ; in a sicke mans mouth as ina healthy mans, 
inclination of judgment and found it over} He whose fingers are chopt through cold, 
raw, to say, it was no more likely snow ‘and stiffé or benummed with frost, should 
should be white then blacke, and that wee ; find the same hardnesse in the wood or iron 
should be no more assured of the moving ;} be might handle, which another doth. 
of a stone, which goeth from our hand, then | Then strange subjects yeeld unto our mercy, 
of that of the eighth Spheare. And to avoid . and lodge with us according to our pleasure, 
this difficuitie and strangenesse, which in! Now if on our part we receive any thing 


truth cannot but hardly lodge in our imagina- 
tion, howbeit they establish that we were 
mo way capable of knowledge, and that 
truth is enguifed in the deepest Abysses, 
where mans sight can no way enter: yet 
mvowed they some things to be more likely 
and possible then others, and received this 
faculty in their judgement that they might 
‘rather incline to one apparance then to 
another. ‘They allowed her this propension, 
interdicting her all resolution. “The Pyr- 
rhonians advise is more hardy, and there- 
withall more hkely. For this Academicall 
inclination, and this propension rather to 


one then another proposition, what else is | 


it then a recognition of some more apparant 
truth, in this than in that? [ft our under- 
standing be capable of the forme, of the 


, without alteration, if mans holdfasts were 
feapable and sufficiently powerfull by our 
| proper meanes to seize on truth, those 
imeanes being common to all; this truth 
i would successively remove it selfe from one 
ito another, And of so many things as are 
;in the world, at Jeast one should be found, 
ithat by an universall consent should be 
| beleeved of all. But that no proposition is 
, seene, which is not controversicd and de-, 
‘bated amongst us, or that may not be, 
‘declareth plainly that our judgment doth 
, not absolutely and clearly seize on that which 
‘it seizeth ; for my judgment cannot make 
my fellowes jadgment to receive the same : 
‘which is a signe that I have seized upon it: 
tby some other meane then by a naturall 
| power In me or other men, Leave we apart 





lineaments, of the behaviour and face of | this infinite confusion of opinions, which is 


truth, it might as well see it all compleat, 
as but halfe, growing and imperfect. For 
this apparance of verisimilitude which makes 
them rather take the left then the right 
hand, doe you augment it ; this one ounce 
of likelihood, which turnes the baillance, 


_secne amongst Chilosophers themselves, and 
this universal and perpetuall disputation, in 
(and concerning the knowledge of things. 

| For it is most truly presupposed that men 
‘(7 mean the wisest, the best borne, yea and 
the most sufficient) do never agree ; no not so 


doe you multiply it by a hundred, nay by a) much that heaven is over our heads. Forthey 


thousand ounces; it will in the end come 
to passe that the ballance will absolutely 
resolve and conclude one choice and perfect 
truth. But how doe they suffer themselves 
to be made tractable by likelihood, if they 
know not truth? How know they the sem- 


i who doubt of all, doe also doubt of this ; and 
i such as affirme that we cannot conceive any 
i thing, say we have not conceived whether 
iheaven be over our heads; which two 
| opinions are in number ane any com- 
| parison) the most forcible. Besides this 


blance of that whereof they understand | diversity and infinite division, by reason of 
not the essence? Eitherwe are able to judge | the trouble which our owne judgement lay- 
absolutely, or absolutely we cannot. If our; eth upon our selves, and the uncertainty 
intellectual] and sensible faculties are without | which every man findes in himselfe, it may 
or footing, if they but hull up and | manifestly be perceived that this situation 
and drive with the wind, for nothing | is very uncertaine and unstaid. How di- 
suffer we our judgment to be carried away to | versely judge we of things? How often 
any part of their operation, what apparance change we our phantasies? What I hold 
soever it seemeth to present us with. And | and beleeve this day 1 beleeve and hold with 
the surest and most happy situation of our ‘all my beleefe: all my implements, springs 
tnderstanding should be that, where without and motions, embrace and claspe this 
any tottering or agitation it might maintaine 
it selfe setled, upnght and inflexible. /nxier 


1Cic. Acad. Qe, 1. iv, 
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opinion, 
warrant the same : I could not possibly em- 
brace any verity, nor with more assurance 
keepe it, than J doc this. J am wholy and 
absolutely given to it: but hath it not beene 
my fortune, not ones, pnt a hundred, nay 
& thousand times, nay daily, to have em- 
braced some other thing with the very same 
instruments and condition which upon better 
advise To have afterward judged false? A 
-man should at the least become wise at his 
owne cost, and Iearne by others harmes. If 
under this colour [ have often found my 
selfe deceived, if my Touch-stone be com- 
monly found false and my ballance un-even 
and anjust ; 
take of it at this time than at others? Js it 
not folly in me to suffer my selfe so often 
to be beguiled and couzened by one guide ? 
Neverthelesse, let fortune remove us five 
hundred times from our place, let her doe 
nothing but incessantly empty and fill, as 
in a vessell, other and other opmions in our 
mind, the present and last is alwaies sup- 
posed certaine and infallible. For this must 
aman leave goods, honour, life, state, health 
and all ; 


onemnee Haste rior rvs tlla rperta 
Perdst : et tmeutal sensus ad pristina guagyes 
The latter thing destroies all found before ; 
And altera sense at all (hings bk‘d of yore. 


Whgtseever ig told us, and what ever we 
learne, we should ever remember : it is man 
that delivereth and man that receiveth : it 
is a mortall hand that presents it, and a 
mortall band that receives it, Onely things 

which come to us from heaven have right 
and authority of perswasion and markes of 
truth: which we neither see with our cyes 
nor receive by our meanes ; this sacred and 
great image would be of no force in so 
wretched a Mansion except God prepare it 
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what assurance may I more | 
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and to the utmost of their power ‘and alterations, which are continuall. Have 


_ we not our spirits more vigilant, our memorie_ 
/ more ready, and our discourses more lively 
‘in time of health then in sickenesse? Doth 
snot joy and bhthnesse make us receive the 
/Subjects that present themselves unto our 
;soule, with another kind of countenance, 
‘then lowring vexation and drooping melan- 
choly doth? Doe you:magine that Catullus 
‘or Saphoes verses delight and please an old 
-covetous chuff-penny wretch as they do a 
‘lusty and vigorous yong man? Cleomenes 
the sonne of Anaxandridas being sick, his 
‘friends reproved him, saying he had new 
‘Strange humors and unusuall phantasies ; 
“Tt is not unlikely,’ answered he, ‘for 1 
-am not the man I was wont to be in the. 
time of health: but being other, so are my 
fantasies and my humors.” In the rabble 
1 case-canvasing of our plea-courts this by- 
‘word, Cunudeat de dona fortuna: ‘ Let him 
‘joy in his good fortune,” is much in use, 
-and is spoken of criminall offenders, who 
‘happen to meete with Judges in some milde 
“temper or well-pleased mood. For it is most 
certaine that in times of condemnation the 
i Judges doome or sentence is sometimes per- 
, ceived to be more sharpe, mercilesse and 
‘forward, and at other times more tractable, 
‘facile, and enclined to shadow or excuse an 
' offence, according as he is well or ill pleased 
‘in mind, A man that-commeth out of his 
house troubled with the paine of the gout, 
i vexed with jealousy, or angry that his ser- 
, vant hath robbed him, and whose mind is 
-overcome with griefe, and plunged with 
-vexation, and distracted with anger, there 
‘is mot question to be made but his judge-. 
.ment is at that instant much distempred, - 
‘and much transported that way. That — 
ivenerable senate of the Areopagites was 
‘wont to judge and sentence by night, for 
: feare the sight of the suters might corrupt 


to that use and purpose, unlesse God by his justice, ‘The ayre it selfe, and the cleare-_ 


particular grace and supernaturall favor ines of the firmament, doth forbode us some 
reforme and strengthen the same. Our? change aud alteration of weather, as saith 
fraile and defective condition ought at le 


ast that Greek verse in Cicero: 
‘ make us demeane our selves more mode- : 


rately and more circumspectly in our d Sie SURE Nom inven mienics, quali fate hee: 
changes, We should remember that what- | lupiter anctyfera lustravit lampade terras3 
socver we receive in our understanding we | ech a es mindes, as with increasefull light 
often receive false things, and that it is by | OF t Jove survaies the world in sight. 
the same instruments which many times! Itis not onely fevers, drinkes and ‘great 
contradict and deceive themselves, And no! accidents, that over-whelme our judgement; 
marvell if they contradict themselves, being the least things in the world will turne it . 
so easie fo encline, and upon very slight topsie-turvie. And although we feele it not, 
occasions subject to waver and turne. Cer- | it ts not to bee doubted, if a continuall ague 
taine it is that our apprehension, our judge- , may in the end suppresse our mind, a tere | 
ment, and our soules faculties in generall, | tian will also (according to her measure and — 
doe suffer according to the badies motions ' proportion) breed some alteration in it. If 


: 
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an ‘Apoplexie. doth altogether stanine and! 
extinguish the sight of our understanding, 
it is not to be doubted but a cold and rheum. 
will likewise dazle the same. And by con- | 
sequence, hardly shall a man in all his life | 
_ fing, one houre wherein our judgement may 
alwaies be found in his right byase, aur bady 
being subject to so many condtnuall alrera- 
tions, and stuft with so divers sorts of ginnes : 
and motions, that, giving credit to. Physi-. 
tians, it is very hard to find one in perfect 
light, and that doth not alwaies mistake : 
Pie marke and shute wide. As for the rest, 
this disease is not so easily discovered, ex. 
cept it be altogether extreame and remedi- 
lesse ; forasmuch as reason marcheth ever | 
crooked, halung and broken-hipt ; and with | 
falshood as with truth ; and therefore it is- 
very hard to discover her mistaking and dis- 
-order. J alwaies call reason that apparance 


i 


viseth or forgeth in himselfe > that reason, 
of whose condition there mav be a hundred, 
one contrary to another, about one selfe 
same subject: it is an instrument of lead 
and wax, stretching, pliable, and that may 
be fitted to all byases and squared to all 
‘measures: there remaines nothing but the 
skill and sufficiency to know how to turne: 
and winde the same. How well soever a 
pede meaneth, and what good mind so ever | 


¢ beareth, if diligent care be not given unto | 


him (to which few ammuse themselves) his | 
inclination unto friendship, unto kindred, 
unto beauty, and unto revenge, and not 
onely matters of so weighty consequence, 
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hard to be pleased, 


-time short, 
Jesse agreeable and pleasing: to mee ; 


‘times fit to doe nothing : 


Jmelancholy humour possesseth me, 
-cholericke passion swaieth me, which hav- 
or shew of discourses which every man de- | 


‘rule 
‘hand I shall 
some excellent graces, 
/wound me to the soule with delight ; 
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varaat oat sonctatan get sre Catia teed ete 


‘ready to trip, and so ensie to shumnble: and 


| my sight is so dimme and uncertaine that 


fasting I finde my selfe other than full fed, 
If my “health appland me, or bat the calme- 
esse of one faire day smile upon me, then 
am Ta lusty gallant; but if a corne wring 
my toe, then am [ pouting, unpleasant and 
One same pace of a 
horse is) sometimes hard and sometimes 
easic unto me; and one same way, one 
another time long and weari- 
some ; ang one sane forme, now more, now 
SOMC- 
times Lam apt to doe any thing, and other 
Whit now ts 
pleasing to me within a while after will be 
paineful, ‘Phere are a thousand indisereet 
and casuall agitations in me. Either a 
or a 


ing shaken off, sometimes frowardnesse 
and peevishnesse hath predominancy, and 
others times gladnes and blithnesse over- 
me. If I chance to take a hooke in 
in some passages perecive 
and which ever 
but 
let me Jay it by and read him another 
time ; Jet me turne and tosse him as I list, 
let me apply and manage him as J will, I 
shall finde it an unknowne and shapelesse 
masse, Fiven in my writings 1 shall not at 
all times tinde the tracke or ayre of my first 


imaginations ; J} wot not my selfe what 1 


would have said, and shall vexe and fret my 
selfe in cofrecting and giving a new sense 


but this innated and casual instinct which | to them, because 1 have peradventure for- 
makes us to favour one thing more than an-. gotten or lost the former, which happily was 


other, and encline to one man more than to! 


‘better, Io doe but come and gore; my 


another, and which, without any leave or, | judgement doth not alwaies goe forward, 
reason, giveth us the choice in two like sub-{ but is ever floting and wandering. 


ts, or some shadow of like vanity, may | 
insensibly insinuate in his judgment the 
commendation and applause, or disfavour 
and disallowance of a cause, and give the 
ballance a twitch. I that nearest prie into 
selfe, and who have mine eyes unces- | 
gantly fixt upon me as one that Hath not | 
souch else to doe else where, 


guis sub Arcto 

Rex gelide metuatur ore, 

ai Jridalem terveat, unicd 
1S, 

~ Onely secure, who in cold coast 
Under the North-pole rules the rost, 
And there is fear'd, or what would fnght, 
And Tyridates put to flight, 


tere very hardly report the ay and weak- 
nesse 1 feele in my selfe. foot is so 
staggeting and unstable, an finde. it so 





2 Hog. Li Od. xxvi. 3. 





velut minuta magno 

Deprensa naris in mart, vesantente vento. 

Much hike a pettic akiffe, that’s taken short 

ina grand Sea, when winds doe make mad 
sport. 


Many times (as commonly it is my hap to 
, doe) having for exercise and sport- “sake 
undertaken to maintaine an opinion con- 


jtrarie to mine, my minde applying and 


turning it selfe that way doth so tie me 
unto it, as 1 finde no more the reason of m 

former conceit, and so I] leave it. Where 

encline, there J entertaine my selfe how 
soever it be, and am carried away by mine 
owne weight. Every man could neer-hand 
say as much of himselfe would he but looke 
into himselfe as 1 doe, Preachers know 
that the emotion which surpriseth them 


1 Catur, Lyv. Epig. xxii, 13+ 
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whilst they are in their earnest speech doth 
animate them towards belief, and = that 
being angrie we more violently give our watchings, and to lingring peregrinations: 
sclves to defend our proposition, emprint it and Jeade us to hononrs, to doctrine, and 
in our selves, and embrace the same with! to health: all profitable respects, And 
more vehemencie and approbation than we this demissenes of the soule in suffering 
did being in our temperate and repused ‘ molestation aud tediousness, serveth to no 
sense. ou relate ame your case unto a other purpose, but to breed repentance and 
Lawyer; he answers faltring and doubt- cause penitence in our consciences, and for 
fully unto it, whereby you perceive it is our punishment to feele the scourge of God 
fndifferent unto him to defend either this or; and the rod of politike correction. Com- 
that side, allis one to him. Havg you paid | passion serveth as a sting unto clemencie, 
him well, have you given him a Bood baite ‘and wisdome to preserve and governe our 
or fee to make him earnestly apprehend it, selves, is by our owne feare rouzed up ; and. 
beginnes he to be enterested in the matter, how many noble actions by ambition, how 
is his will moved or his minde enflamed ? many by presumption? To conclude, no 
Then will his reason be moved and his eminent or glorious vertue can be without 
knowledge enflamed with all. See then an! some immoderate and irregular agitation. 
apparent and undoubted truth presents it! May not this be one of the reasons which 
selfe to his understanding, wherein he dis- | moved the Epicureans to discharge God of 
covers a new light, and beheves it in good | all care and thought of our affaires: forso-. 
sooth, and so perswades himselfea. Shall [° much as the very effects of his goodnesse — 
tell you? I wot not whether the heat pro- cannot exercise themselves towards us with- 
ceeding of spight and obstinacie against the out disturbing his rest by meanes of the 
impression and violence of a magistrate and | passions which are as motives and solicita- 
of danyrer sor the interest of reputation have ! tions directing the soule to vertuous actions ? 
induced some man to maintaine, even in| Or have they thought otherwise, and take 
the fiery flames, the opinion for which | them as tempests which shamefully lead 
amongst his friends and at libertie he would | astray the soule from her rest and tran- 
never have beene moved nor have ventured | quillitie? V2 maris frangtllitasintelligitur, 
his fingers end. The motions and fits! wu//a, ne minima quidem, aurd fluctus 
which our soule receiveth by corporall | commovente: Sicanimi quictus et placatus 
passions Coe greatly prevaile in her, 


(CHAP. x11, 


urged Demosthenes, and have provoked. 
Philosophers to long travels, to tedioug 


but more her owne, with which it is so 
fully possest, as happily it may be main- 
tained she hath no other way or motion 
than by the blasts of her windes, and that 
without their agitation she should remaine 
without action, asa ship at sea which the 
winds have utterly forsaken. And he who 
should maintaine that following the Peri- 
patetike faction should offer us no great 


number of the soules actions proceede and 
have neede of this impulsion of passion ; 
valor: (say they) cannot be perfected with- 
out the assistance of choler. 


Semper Atax fortis, fortissimus tamen tn 
Survoret 

Se every valor had, 

Mast then, when he was most mad. 


Nor doth any man run violently enoure 
upon the wicked, or his enemies, except 


be throughly angrie; and they are of 


opinion that an advocate or counsellor at 
the barre, to have the cause poe on his side, 
and to have justice at the judges hands, doth 
first endevor to provoke him to anger. 
Longing-desires moved Themistocles and 


Cre, Twse, Ou. | iv, 


faction | passions present unto us? 
wrong, since it is knowne that the greatest ' 


Status cernitur, quam perlurbationutla est, 
gua moveri queat:\ ‘‘As we conceive the 
seas calimnesse, when not so much as the 
least pirling wind doth stirre the waves, 
SO is a peaceable reposed state of the mind 
then seene when there is no perturbation 
whereby it may be moved."" What difter- 
ences of sense and reason, what contrarietie 
of imaginations doth the diversitie of our 
What assurance. 
may we then take of so uncanstant and 
wavering a thing, subject by its owne con 
dition to the power of trouble, never march-. 
ing but a forced and borrowed pace? If 
our judgement be in the hands of sickenes 
itselfe ¢ id of perturbation ; if by rashnesse 
and folly it be retained to receive the im-. 
pression of things, what assurance may we 
expect at his hands? Dares not Philosophie 
| thinke that men produce their greatest | 
| eflects, and neerest approaching to divinity © 
when they are besides themselves, furi-— 
ous, and madde? We amend our selves 
by the privation of reason, and by her 
drooping. The two natural! waies to enter 
the cabinet of the Gods, and there to foresee, 
the course of the destinies, are furie and. 


sleepe. This is very pleasing to be con-— 


2 Circ, Zac. Ow. Lv. 
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sidered. By the dislocation that passions 
bring into our reason, we become vertuous ; 
by the extirpation which either furie or the 
image of death bringeth us, we become 
Prophets and Divines. [ never beleeved it 
more willingly. {[t is a meere divine in- 
Spiration that sacred truth hath inspired in 
a Philosophical spirit which against his pro- 
position exacteth from him ; that the quiet 
tate of our soule, the best-settled estate, 
yea the healthfullest that Philosophy can 
Tequire unto it, is not the best estate. Our 
vigilancie is more drouzie then sleepe it 
selfe ; our wiscome lesse wise then folly ; 
our dreames of more worth then our dis- 
courses. The worst place we can take is in 
ourselves, But thinks it not that we have 
the foresight to marke, that the voice which 
the spirit uttereth when he is gone from 
man so cleare sighted, so great, and so. 
perfect, and whilst he is in man so earthly, | 
$0 ignorant, and so overclouded, is a voice | 
proceeding from the spirit which is in! 
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another taste and shew than the fervency of 


desire had presented them unto me. And 
which more truly, Pyrrho cannot tell We 
are never without some infirmitie. Fevers 


have their beat and their cold: from the 
effects of a burning passion, we fall into the 
effects of a chilling passion. So much as I 
had cast my selfe forward, so much doe [ 
draw my selfe backe. 


Dnalis ubl agferna procurrens gpurgite poutus, 
unc rutt ad terras, scopudisgue superfacit 
WAT He 
SArcmeus, crtevsmecweg nue sis perfandil arcuam, 
Nunc vapidus retro, atgue aesty revoluta resor- 
us 
Suara, fugit, Gttusgue vado labente relinguit. 
As th’ Ocean flowing, ebbing in due course, 
To land now rushes, foming throws his fource 
On rocks, therewith bedewes the utmost sand, 
Now swift returns the stones rowld backe from 
strand 
By tidg resucks, foord failing, leaves the land. 


Now by the knowledge of my volubilitic, 


earthly, ignorant, and overclouded man; 1 have by accident engendred some con: 
and therefore a trustles and not to be-/ stancy of opinions in my selfe ; yea have nov 
believed voice? I have no great experience |! so much altered my first and natarall ones. 
in these violent agitations, being of a soft! For, what apparance svever there be in 
and dull complexion, the greatest part of! novelty, Ido not easily change, for feare | 
which, without giving it leisure to acknow- | should lose by the bargaine : and since Tam 
ledge her selfe, doe sodainely surprise our | not capable to chuse, I take the choice from 
soule. But that passion, which in young | others; and keepe my selfe in the seate that 
mens harts is saied to be produced by) Ged hath placed me in. Else could [ hardly 
idienes, although it march but leasurely; keepe my selfe from continuall rowling. 
and with a measured progress, doth evi-' Vhus have I by the Grace of God preserved 
dently present to those that have assaid to; my selfe whole (without agitation or trouble 
oppose themselves against her endevour, : of conscience) in the ancient belicfe of our 
the power of the conversion and alteration | religion, in the middest of so many sects 
which our judgement suffereth. 1 have! and divisions which our age hath brought 
some times enterprised to arme my selfe ; forth. The writings of the ancient fathers 
with a resolution to abide, resist, and sup- (I meane the good, the solide, and the 
‘hiaes the same. For 1 am so farre from serious) doe tempt, and in a manner remove 
‘ing in their ranke that call and allure me which way they list. Him that I heare 
vices, that unlesse they draw me I seemeth ever the most forcible. I finde 
searcely follow them, I felt it mauger my them everie one in his turne to have reason, 
Tesistance, to breed, to growe, and to aug- although they contrary one another. That 
ment; and in the end, being in perfect facility which good witts have to prove any 
health and cleare sighted, to seize upon and thing they please likely; and that there is 
pollute me ; in such sort that as in drunken- nothing so strange but they will undertake 
nes the image of things began to appeare to set so good a glosse on it, as it shall 
unto me otherwise then it waswont. Isaw easily deceive a simplicity like unto mine, 
the advantages of the subject Isought after, doth manifestly shew the weaknesse of their 
evidently to swell and grow greater, and proofe. The heavens and the planets have 
much to encrease by the winde of my im- moved these three thousand yeares, and all 
agination ; and the difficulties of my enter- the world beleeved as much, untill Cleanthes 
prise to become more easie and plaine, and the Samian, or else (according to Theo- 
my discourse and conscience to shrinke and | phrastus) Nicetas the Syracusian tooke upon 
drawbacke, But that fire being evaporated | him to maintaine, it was the earth that 
all on a sodaine, as by the flashing of a! moved, by the oblique circle of the Zodiake, 
lightning, my soule to reassume an other | turning about her axell tree, And in our 
sight, an other state, and other judgement. | daies Copegnicus hath so well grounded 
The difficultie in my retreate seemed great aera wet ce nes stan Sec 
and invincible, and the very same things of | 








* 
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this doctrine, that hee doth very orderly fit 
it to all astrologicall consequences, Wi 
shall we reape by it but only that wee neede 
not care which of the two it be? And who 
knoweth whether a thousand yeares hence 
a third opinion will rise, which happily shall 
overthrow these two praecedents ? 


Sic volvenda elas vommnital tompora revunt, 
eres Jutt pretia, fit nullo denignue honore, 
arve ddiud succedtt, et @ cantenipltibus cat, 

Jngue divs magis appetitur, floretgyy repertium 

Laudibus, eb miro est mortaies inter honares 

So age to be past-over alters times of things : 

What earst was most esteem'd, 

At last nought-worth ms deem’'d;: 

Another then succeeds, and from contempt up- 
springs, 

Is daly more desir'd, flowreth as found but then 

With praise and wondrous honor amongst mor- 
tall men, 


So when any new doctrine is represented 
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| suppose it were no great wisedome to hazard. 
my life upon the triall of his new-fangled 
, experience. ‘‘We must not beleeve all 
men," saith the precept, ‘since every man 
may say all things.” It is not long since 
that one of these professours of novelties 
and physicall reformations told me that all 
‘our furefathers had notoriously abused 
| themselves in the nature and motions of the 
| winds, which, if I should listen unto him, 
ihe would manifestly make me_ perceive. 
i After I had with some patience given attend- 
ance to his arguments, which were indeed 
full of likelyhood, I demanded of him 
whether they who had sailed according to. 
Theophrastus his lawes, went westward 
when they bent their course eastward? Or 
whether they sailed sideling or backward? 
‘Tt is fortune,” answered he, ‘‘ but so it is, 
they tooke their marke amisse ;"’ To whom 


unty us, we have great cause to suspect it, I then replied that I would rather follow 
-and to consider how, before it was invented, | the effects than his reason. ‘They are things 
the contrary unto it was in credit; and as, that often shock together: and it hath beene 
that hath beene reversed by this latter, a {told mee that in geometry (which supposeth 
third invention may peradventure succeed inj to have gained the high point of certainty 
after-ages, which in like sort shall front the | amongst all sciences) there are found un- 
second, Before the principles which Aris- | avoidable demonstrations, and which sub- 
totle found out were in credit, other princi- | vert the truth of all experience : as James 
ples contented mans reason as his doe uow | Peletict told me in mine owne house, that 


content us. What learning have these men, 
what particular priviledge, that the course 
of our invention should rely only upon 
them, and that the possession of our beliefe 
shall for ever hereafter belong to them? 
They are no more exempted from being 
rejected than were their fore-fathers. If any 
man urge me with a new argument, it is in 
me to imagine that, if 1 cannot answere it, 
another can, For, to believe all apparences 
which we cannot resolve, is meere sim- 
plicitie, It would then follow that all the 
common sort (whereof we are all part) 
should have his beliefe turning and winding 


like a weather-cocke ; for, his soule being . 


soft and without resistance, should un- 


cessantly be enforced to receive new and | 


admit other impressions: the latter ever 
defacing the precedents trace. He that 
perceiveth himselfe weake, ought to answer, 
according to law termes, that he will con- 
ferre with his learned counsel, or else referre 
himselfe to the wisest, from whom he hath 
had his prentiseship. How long is it since 
physicke came first into the world? It is 
teported that a new start-up fellow, whom 
they call Paracelsus, changeth and sub- 
verteth all the order of ancient and so lon 

received rules, and maintaineth that untill 
this day it hath only served to kill people. 
{ thinke he will easily verify it, But! 


3 Locr. 1 v, 1086, 


he had found out two lines bending. their 
course one towards another, as if they would 
meet and joyne together; neverthelesse he 
affirmed that, even unto infinity, they could 
hever come to touch one another. And the 
Pyrrhonians use their arguments, and 
reason but to destroy the apparance of 
experience : and it isa wonder to see how 
far the supplenesse of our reason hath in 
this design followed them to resist the 
evidence of effects : for they affirme that we 
move not, that we speake not, that there is 
ho weight, nor heat, with the same force of 
arguing that we averre the most likeliest 
things. Ptolomey, who was an excellent 
}man, had established the bounds of the 
world; all ancient philosophers have thought 
they had a perfect measure thereof, except: 
it were certaine scattered ilands which 
might escape their knowledge : it had beene. 
to Pyrrhonize a thousand yeares agoe, had 
any man gone about to make a question of 
the art of cosmography: and the opinions. 
that have beene received thereof, of all men 
in general: it had been flat heresie to. 
avouch that there were Antipodes, See how | 
in our age an infinite greatnesse of firme 


land hath beene discovered, not an land — 
onely, nor one particular country, but 

part iu greatnesse very neere equall unt 
that which we knew. Our moderne gee 
§ aphers cease not to affirme that now all 
ound, and allisdiscovered; 













CHAP. XIL] 
Nam quod adest prasto, piacet, et pollere 
 wtidetur,) 


For what is present here, 
Secmes strong, is held most deare. 


The question is now, if Ptolomey was here- 
tofore deceived in the grounds of his reason, 
whether it were not folly in me to trust what 
these late fellowes say of it, and whether it 
be not more likely that this huge body 
which we terme the world is another 
manner of thing than we judge it. Plato 
saith that it often changeth his countenance, 
that the heaven, the starres, and the sunne 
do sometimes re-enverse the motion we 
‘perceive in them, changing the east into 
the west. The Atgyptian priests told Hero- 
dotus that since their first king, which 
was eleaven thousand and oddu: yeares (when 


they made him sce the pictures of all their | 


former kings, drawne to the life in statues) 
the sun had changed his course foure times: 
that the sea and the earth doe enterchange- 
ably change one into another; that the 
worlds birth is undetermined: the like 
said Aristotle and Cicero. And some one 
amongst us averreth that it is altogether 
eternal], mortal, and new reviving againe, 
by many vicissitudes, calling Solomon and 
Esay to witnesse: to avoid these oppositions, 
that God hath sometimes been a Creator 
without a creature; that he hath beence idle; 
that he hath unsaid his idJenesse by setting 
his hand to this worke, and that by conse- 
quence he is subject unto change. In the 
most famous schooles of Greece, the world 
is reputed a God framed by another greater 
and mightier God, and is composed of a 
body and a soule, which abideth in his 
centre, spreading it selfe by musicall num- 
bers unto his circumference, divine, thrice- 
happy, very great, most wise and eternal. 
In it are other Gods, as the sea, the earth, 
and planets, which mutually entertaine one 
another with an harmonious and perpetuall 
agitation and celestiall dance; sometime 
meeting, other times farre-sundeting them- 
selves ; now hiding, then shewing them- 
selves; and changing place, now forward, 
now backward. Heraclitus firmly main- 
‘tained that the world was composed of 
fire, and by the destinies order it should 
one day burst forth into flames, and be 
"go consumed into cinders, and another 
day it should be new borne againe. And 
Apuleius of men saith: Sigdlatiun mortales ; 
‘eunctim perpetui 1 ‘Severally mortal; 
altogether everlasting.”’ 
“Amto his mother the narration of an A°gyp- 
tian priest, drawne from out their monu- 
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ments, witnessing the antiquitie of that 
nation, infinite; and comprehending the 
birth and progresse of their countries. to the 
life. Cicero and Diodorus said in their daies 
[that the Chaldeans kept a register of foure 
‘ hundred thousand and adde yeares; Aristotle, 
Plinie, and others, that Zoroaster lived sixe 
thousand yeares before Plato. And Plato 
saith that those of the citty of Sais have 
memories in writing of cight thousand 
yeares, and that the towne of Athens was 
built aghousand yeares before the citty of 
Sais. TFepicurus, that at one same time all 
things that are looke how we see them, 
they are all alike, and in the same fashion, 
in divers other Worlds, which he would have 
spoken more confidently had he seene the 
similitudes and correspondencies of this 
new-found world of the West Indiaes with 
ours, both present and past, by so many 
strange examples, ‘Truly, when I consider 
what bath followed our learning by the 
{course of this terrestriall policie, 1 have 
i divers times wondered at my selfe, to sec*in 
| So great a distance of times and places, the 
simpathy or jumping of so great a number 
of popular and wilde opinions, and of ex. 
travagant customes and beliefes, and which 
by no meanes seeme to hold with our naturall 
discourse. Man’s spirit is a wonderfull worker 
of miracles. But this relation hath yet a kind 
of I wot not what more Hetcroclite : which 
is found both in names and ina thousand 
other things. For there were found Nations 
which (as far as we know) had never heard 
of us, where circumcision was held in re« 
quest; where great states and commons 
wealths were maintained onely by women, 
and no men: where our fasts and Lent 
was represented, adding thereunto the 
abstinence from women ; where our crosses 
were severall waies in great esteeme, In 
some places they adorned and honored 
their sepulchres with them, and elsewher, 
especially that of Saint Andrew, they em- 
ployed to shield themselves from nightly 
visions, and to lay them upon childrens 
couches, as good against enchantments and 
witch-crafts. In another place they found 
one made of wood, of an exceeding height, 
worshipped for the God of raine ; which 
was thrust very deepe into the ground, 
There was found a very expresse and lively 
image of our Penitentiaries: the use of 
Miters, the Priestes single life; the Art 
of Divination by the entrailes of sacrificed 
beasts; the abstinence from all sorts of 
flesh and fish for their food; the order 
amongst Priests, in saying of their divine 
_ service, to use a not vulgar but a particular: 
tongue ; and this erronious and fond eon 
| ceipt, that the first God was expelled hig 
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first having besought the Goddesse, the 
two latter their God, of some recompence 
worthy their pietie, received death for a 
reward, So much are heavenly opinions 
different from ours, concerning what we 
have necd of. God might grant us riches, 
honours, long hfe and health, but many 
times to our owne hurt. For, whatsoever 
is pleasing; to us, is not alwaics healthful 
forus. Hf in Jien of former health he send 
us death, or some worse sicknesse: [V/r- 
get tua ef bueulus tus ipsa vte cSasodta 
suntcd © Vhy rod and thy staffe hath com- 
forted me.” He doth it by the reasons of 
his providence, which more certainly con- 
sidereth and regardeth what is meet for us 
then we ourselves can doe, and we ought to 
take it in good part as from a most wise 
and Uirice-triendly hand. 
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someone SE CORSTTTMHE ONS, 
Pevmittes tpsis expencere numinitus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusgue sitcdile nastris i, 
Chariton est ildts Aone guam siti 
Tf you will counsell have, give the Geds leave 
To weigh what is most mect we should receive, 
And what for our estate most profit were : 
To them, then to hinmaselfe man is more deare, 


For, to crave honours and charges of them, 
is to request them to cast you in) some 
battle, or play at hazard, or some such 
thing, whereat the event is unknowen to 
you, and the fruit uncertaine, There is no 
cambate amongst philosophers so violent 
and sharpe as that which ariseth upon the 
question of mans chiele felicitie, from which 
according to Varroc’s calculation) arose two 
hundred and foure score Sects. Our autem 
de susie dono déssenttt, defolr Patlosophrit 
natione disputers But he that disagrees 


about the clicfest felicitie, cals in question : 


the whole course of Philosaphie. 


Tres mids convtlouw prope dissenitye vidertur, 
Poscentes vario ninition diverse pesa tn 
Qatd sive? guid non dom? rennis ta quod tubed 
alter: 
Qued petits, td sand est fuvisim acting e 
duphas3 
Three guests of mine doe seeme allanost at ods 
to fall, 
Whilest they with divers taste for divers things 
doe call: 
What should T give? What not?) You will 
not, what he will: 
What you would, to them twaine is hateful, 
sewre and il 


Nature should thus answer their contesta- 


tions and debates. Some say our felicitie 
cconsisteth ancl is in vertue, others in volup- 
tuousnesse, others In yeelding unto Nature, 
some others in learning, others in feeling no 
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‘manner of paine orsorrow, others for a man 
i never to suffer himselfe to be carried awa 
; by appearances, and to this opmion eile | 
| this other of ancient Pithagoras to incline, 
Nil admirart, prope res est una, Namict, 
Solaqgue, gua passit facere et servave beatiem> 
| Sir, nothing to admire, is th’ only thing, 
: That may keepe happy, and to happy bring, 
which js the end and scope of the Pyrrhonian 
Sect. Aristotle ascribeth unto magnanimi- 
tic, to admire and wonder at nothing. 
Archesilaus said that sufference and an up- 
right and inflexible state of judgement were 
true felicities; whereas consents and appli- 
ls, True it is, 
that where he establisheth it for a certaine 


‘cations were vices and evi 
{ . - . 
~Axiome, he started from  Pyrrhonisme. 


And 


“When the Pyrrhonians say that ataraxy” 


is the chiefe felicitic, which is the immo- 


“biliie of judgement, their meaning is not to 


ispeake it affirmatively, but the very wavering 
ref their mind, which makes them to shun 
| downefalls, and to shrowd themselves under 
i the shelter of calmenesse, presents this phan- 
ftasie unto them, and makes them refuse 
‘another, Oh how much doe I desire that 
;whilest T live, either some other learned 
;men, or Tustus Lipsius, the most sufficient 
cand learned man now living; of a most 
; polished and judicioys wit, true Cosin- 
‘germane to my ‘Turnebus, had both will, 
health, and leisure cnough, sincerely and 
‘exactly, according to their divisions and 
formes, to collect into one volume or 
register, as much as by us might be seene, 
the opinions of ancient philosophy, con- 
cerning the subject of our being and 
-customes, their controversies the credit, 
and partaking of factions and sides, the 





bapplication of the authors and sectators 
‘lives, to their precepts, in memorable and 
‘exemplarie accidents. QO what a worthy 
and profitable labour would it be! Besides, 
if it be from our selves that we draw the 


i 


‘regiment of our customes, into what a 


bottomles confusion doe we cast our selves ? 
‘For what our reason perswades us to be 
| most likely for it, is generally for every man 
‘to obey the Inwes of his country, as is the 
_advise of Socrates, inspired (saith he) by a 
. divine perswasion. And what else meaneth 
‘she thereby, but only that our devoire or 
'ducty hath no otherrule but casuall? T. 
‘ought to have a like and universall visage 
throughout the world. Law and justice, it 
jman knew any, that had a body and true 
; essence, he would not fasten it to the con 
' dition of this or that countries customes. It 
, is not according to the Persians or Indians. 


1 Hor, Li. Efpisé. vi. t- 
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fantazie that vertue should take her forme. . kind : of which some make three in number 
Nothing is more subject unto a continuall: some foure, some more, some lesse: an 
agitation then the lawes. I have, since [ was: evident token that it is a marke as doubtfull 
borne, seene those of our neighbours, the as the rest. Now are thev so unfortunate 
English-men, changed and re-changed three. (for how can T terme that but misfortune, 
or foure times, not only in politike subjects, «that of so intinit a number of lawes there is 
which is that some will dispense of con- | not so much as one to be found which the 
stancy, but in the most important subject. fortune or temeritic of chance hath graunted 
that possibly can be, that is to sav, in: to be universally received, and by the cons 
religion ; whercof Lam so much the more’ sent of unanimitie of all Nations to be ad- 
both grieved and ashamed, because it is a) mitted?) they are ({ say) so miserable that 
nation with which my countriemen have; of thesg ree or four choice-selected lawes 
heretofore had so inward and familiar ac-! there i ot one alone that is not impugned 
quaintance, that even to this day there or disi owed, not by one nation, but by 
Tremaine in my house some ancient monu- many. Now is the generalitie of approba- 
ments of our former alliance. Nay, I have; tion the onely likely ensigne by which they 
gseene amongst our selves some things be-; may argue soite lawes to be naturall ; for what 
come lawfull which erst were deemed | nature bad indeed ordained us, that should 
capitall: and we that hold some others, | we doubtlesse follow with one common con- 
are likewise in possibilitie, according to: sent ; and not one onely nation, but every 
the uncertainty of warring fortune, one! man in particular should have a {celing of 
day or other, to be offenders against the ' the force and violence which he should urge 
Majestie both of God and man, if our’ him with, that would incite him to contrarieé 
justice chance to fall under the mercy of and resist that law. Let them all (for 
justice; and in the space of few yeares example sake) shew me but one of this con- 
‘possession, taking a contrary essence. How . dition, Protagoras and Ariston gave the 
could that ancient God more evidently justice of the lawes no other essence, but 
accuse, in humane knowledge, the ignor- | the authority and opinion of the law giver, 
ance of divine essence, and teach men that: and that excepted, both good and honest 
their religion was but. a peece of their owne | lost their qualities, and remained but vaine 
invention, fit to combine their societie,then and idle names of inditferent — things, 
in declaring, as he did, to those which | Thrasymachus, in Plato, thinkes there is no 
sought the mstruction of it, by his sacred other right but the commoaditic of the 
Tripos, thac the true worshipping of God: superiour. ‘There is nothigg wherein the 
was that which he found to be observed by world differeth so much as in customes and 
the custome of the place where he lived 2? Jawes. Some things are here accompted 
Oh God, what bond or dutie is it that we abominable, which in another place are ese 
owe not to our Soveraigne Creators benig-  teemed commendable ; as in Lacedemonia, 
nitie, in Chat he hath beene pleased to cleare , the slight and subdety in stealing marriages 
and enfranchize our beliefe from) those: in proximity of blood are amongst us for= 
vagabonding and arbitrary devotions, and bidden as capitall, clsewhere they are 
fixt it upon the eternall base of bis holy ; allowed and esteemed : 

word 2. What will Vhilosophie then say to 
us in this necessity? that we follow the 
lawes of our res that is . say, this 
waveing sea of a ples or of a Princes ae tok pie ate uc : 
acinions: which chai want me forth justice bo aaa taets Peoples wnene the: motner 
with as many colours, and reforme the same Her sonne, the daughter her owne father 
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wenles esse foruntur, 

Tn yitious et nato gentirixy, et nate parent 
: A ; 

lungitur, et pietas gominato crescit amoreA 


into as many Visages as there are changes beddeth, pad 
and alterations of passions in them. I can- And so by doubling love, their kindnesse 
not have my judgement so flexible. What spreddeth, 


tn see iatied pints bea y 7 alee treat The murthering of children and of parents ; 
have lost all reputation, and that the cross- | the communication with women ; traffic of 
ing of a river is made a crime? What  Fobbing and stealing ; free licence to all 
truth is that which these Mountaines bound, | MAgner of sensuntlity ; to conclude, ve re is 
and is a lie in the world beyond them? But; nothing so extreme and hos rible, but is ound 
they are pleasant, when tv allow the lawes to be received and allowed by the custome 
cettaintie, they say that there be some of some nation. It is credible that there be 
_ firme, ‘perpetuall and immoveable which naturall lawes, as may be seene in other 
~ they call naturall, and by the condition of mt 
_ there proper essence, are imprinted in man- -  LOvip. Alef, 1. x. 33%, 
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creatures, but in us they are lost: this to whom Aristippus replied, ‘If thou 
goodly humane reason engrafting it self couldest live among men, thou wouldest 
among all men, to sway and command, con. , not wash coleworts.” See here how reason 
founding and topsi-turving the visage of; yeeldeth apparance to divers effects. It is 
all things according to her inconstant vanitie a pitcher with two eares, which a man may 
and vaine inconstancy. Nrhil itague am- take hold on, either by the right or left hand, 


wees 
PT Mconlatan 


(CHAP. XII. 





plius nostrum est, quod nostrum dico, artis 
est: Therefore nothing more is ours; all 
that T call ours belongs to art." Subjects 
have divers Justres, and severall conside- , 
rations, whence the diversity of opinion is | 
chiefly engendred. One nation vidweth a 
subject with one visage, and thereon it, 
staies; an other with an other. Nothing 
can be imagined so horrible as for one to: 
eate and devour his owne father. Those 

ople which anciently kept this custome 
fold it neverthelesse for a testimonie of | 
pietie and good affection: seeking by that 
meane to give their fathers the worthiest and 
most honourable sepulchre, harboring their | 
fathers bodies and reliques in themselves, 
and in their marrow ; in some sort reviving | 
and regenerating them by the transmutation | 
made in their quicke flesh by digestion and | 
nourishment, It is easie to be considered | 
what abontination and crucity it had beene, 
in men accustomed and trained in this in-: 
humane superstition, to cast the carcases of 





i 
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their parents into the corruption of the: 


earth, as food for beasts and wormes. | 
Lycurgus wisely considereth in’ theft, the 
vivacilie, diligence, courage, and nimble- 





any thing from ones neighbour, and the 
commoditie which thereby redoundeth to the 
common-wealth, that every man heedeth 
more curiously the keeping of that which is 
his owne, and judged that by this twofold 
institution to assaile and to defend, much 
good was drawne for military discipline 
(which was the principall Science and chiefe 
vertue, wherein he would enable that nation) 
of greater respect and more consideration 
than was the disorder and injustice of pre- 
vailing and taking other mens goods. , 
Dionysius, the tyrant, offered Plato a robe | 
made after the Persian fashion, long, | 
damask, and perfumed: but he refused the : 


‘same, saying, That being borne a man, be 


answer, “ That no garment could corrupt a. 


would not willingly put on a womans gar- | 


ment.” But Aristippus tooke it, with this | 


i 


chaste mind."' His friends reproved his: 
demrissenesse in being so little offended, that | 
Dionysius had spitten in his face. ‘' Tut (said | 
he) “' fishers suffer themselves to be washed ; 
over head and eares to get a gudgion.” 
Diogenes washing of coleworts for his din- 
ner, seeing him passe by, said unto him, 
** If thou couldest live with coleworts, thou 


_ Wouldest not court and fawne upona tyrant ;” 


rene cs . | in open view of all men. 
sse that is required in surprising or taking | “4: ' ; 
—nesse that is required in surprising oF taking | were wont to sacrifice strangers in their 





bellum 6 terra hospita portas, 

Bello armantur equi, bellum hec armenta 
minantur: 

Sed tamen tidem olim currnu succedere suet 
Ouadrupedes, et freena jugo concordia ferre, 
Spes est prcis.) 

Q stranger-harb'ring land, thou bringst us warre; 

Steeds serve for warre ; 

These heards doe threaten jarre. ; 

Yet horses erst were wont to draw our wanes, 

And harnest matches beare agreeing raines, 

Hope is hereby that wee 

In peace shall well agree. 


Solon being importuned not to shed vaine 
and booties teares for the death of hissonne ; 


i‘ Thats the reason (answered hee) I may 


more justly shed them, because they are 
bootlesse and vaine.”’ Socrates, his wife, 
exasperated her griefe by this circumstance. 
“Good Lord (said she) how unjustly doe 
these bad judges put him to death.” 
‘“*What ! wouldest thou rather they should 
execute me justly?" replied he to her. It is 
a fashion amongst us to have holes bored 
in our eares : the Greekes held it fora badge 
of bondage. We hide our selves when we 
will enjoy our wives: the Indians doe it 
The Scithians 


Temples, whereas in other places Churches 
are Sanctuaries for them. 


inde furor vulgt, quod numina victnorum 
Odit guisque locus, cur solos credat habendos 
Esse Deos guos tpse colit.* * 


The vulgar hereupon doth rage, because 

Each place doth hate their neighbours sove- 
raigne lawes, 

And onely Gods doth deeme, 

Those Gods, themselves esteeme,. 


IT have heard it reported of a Judge who, 
when he met with any sharp conflict be-. 
tweene Bartolus and Baldus, or with any 
case admitting contrarietie, was wont to 
write in the margin of his book, ''A question 
for a friend,’ which is to say, that the truth 
was so’entangled and disputable that in such 
a case he might favour which party he should. 
thinke good, There was no want but of 
spirit and sufficiency, if he set not every 
where through his books, ‘‘ A question for 
a friend.” e Advocates and Judges of | 
our time find in all cases byases too-too- 
many to fit them where they think good, 


1 Ving. Am. 1, iti. : 
2 Juv. Sat. x¥. 36, = 
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To so infinite a science, depending on the 
authority of so many opinions, and of so 
arbitrary a subject, it cannot be but 
that an exceeding confusion of judgements 
must arise. ‘There are very few processes 
so cleare but the Lawiers advises upon 
them will be found to differ: What one 
company hath judged another will adjudge 
the contrary, and the very same will another 
time change opinion. Whereof we see 
ordinarie examples by this licence which 
wonderfully blemisheth the authoritie and 


lustre of our law, never to stay upon one; 
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approved the false conditions of our mar- 
riages, and most of them would have had 
women in community and without any 
private respect. “Vhey refused our ceremo- 
nies : Chrysippus said that some Philosophers 
would in open view of all men shew a dozen 
of tumbling-tricks, yea, without any slops 
or breeches, fora dozen of olives. He would 
hardly have perswaded Calisthenes to refuse 
_ his faire daughter Agarista to fe er ase 
| because he had seen him graft the forked 
| tree in ger upon a table. Metrocles some- 
what indiscreetly, as he was disputing in his 


sentence, but to run from one to another Schole, in presence of his auditory, let 
judge, to decide one same case. Touching ,a fart, for shame whereof he = after- 
the libertie of Philosophicall opinions con- i wards kept his house and could not be 
cerning vice and vertue, it isa thing needing | drawen abroad untill such time as Crates 
no great extension, and wherein are found ! went to visit him, who to his perswasions 
many advises which were better unspoken ‘and reasons, adding the example of his 
then published to weake capacities. Ar- liberty, began to fart a vie with him and to 
ecsilaus was wont to say that in pailliardize | remove this scruple from off his conscience ; 
it was not worthy consideration, where, on | and moreover won him to his Stoicall (the 
what side, and how it was done. ¢ 06- | m@re free) Sect, from the Peripateticall (and 
cents voluptates, si natura reguirit, non} more civill) one, which thetherunto he had 
enera, aut loco, aut ordine, sed forma, followed. ‘That which we call civilitie not 
@etate, figura metiendas Epicurus putat. | to dare to doe that openly, which amongst 
Ne amores quidem sanctos a sapiente alieno. us is both lawfull and honest, being done 
essearbitrantur, Quwramusad quam usque, in secret, they termed folly : And to play 
atatem tuvenes amandi sint: ‘Obscene the wilie Foxe in concealing and disclaiming 
preasures, if nature require them, the Epicure | what nature, custome, and our desire publis 
esteemeth not to be measured by kind, | and proclaime of our actions, they deemed 
lace, or order: but by forme, age, and to be avice. And thought it a suppressing 
ashion. Nor doth he thinke that holy; of Venus her mysteries toremove them from 
Joves should be strange from a wise man, ; out the private vestry of her temple, and 
Let us then question to what ycars yong | expose them to the open view of the people. 


folke may be beloved.” These two last 
Stoicke places, and upon this purpose, the 
reproch of Diogarchus to Plato himselfe, 
shew how many excessive licences and out 
of common use soundest Philosophy doth 
tolerate. Lawes take their authoritie from 
possession and custome. It is dangerous 
to reduce them to their beginning : In row- 
ling on they swell and grow greater and 
greater, as doe our rivers : follow them up- 
ward into their source, and you shall find 
them but a bubble of water, scarce to be 
discerned, which in gliding on swelleth so 

oud and gathers so much strength. Be- 
hold the ancient considerations which have 
_ given the first motion to this famous torrent, 
so full of dignitie, of honour and reverence, 
you shall finde them so light and weake 
that these men which will weigh all and 


complaine of reason, and whoreceive nothing | 


wpon trust and authoritie, it is no wonder 
4f their judgments are often far distant 
from common judgement. Men that take 
Natures first image for a patterne it is no 
_marvaile if in most of their opinions they 
_miss the common-beaten path. As for 
_ kegecaple few amongst them would have 


| And that to draw her sports from out the 
'curtines was to loose them, Shame is 
matter of some consequence. Concealing, 
reservation and circumspection are parts of 
estimation. That sensuality under the maske 
of Vertu did very ingeniously procure not to 
be prostituted in the midst of highwaies, not 
trodden upon and seen by the common sort, 
alledging the dignity and commodity of her 
wonted Cabinets. Whercupon some say that 
to forbid and remove the common brothel- 
houses is not only to spread whoredome 
every where, which only was allotted to those 
places, but also to incite idle and vagabond 
men to that vice by reason of the difticultie, 
Mechus es Anfidia gui vir Carvine fnuisti, 
Rroalis fuerat gut tuus, le vir est, 
Cur aliena placet Gbi,que tua non placet uxor F- 
Nunguid securus non potes arrigere 2) 
This experience is diversified by a thou. 
sand examples. 
Nullus in urbe fut tata, gui tangere vellet — 
Uxovem gratis Caciliane tnant, 
Dum Licutt: sed nunc pasitis custodibus, ingeng 
Lurba fututorum est, ingeniosus homoes® 
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A Philosopher being taken with the deed, | undertaketh to runne over. In the purest, . 
was demaunded what he did; answered | most unspotted, and most absolutely per- 
very mildly, ‘ET plant man,” blushing no: fect word that possibly can be, how many 
more being found so napping than if he: errors, falshoods and Hes have beene made 
had beene taken setting of Garlike. It is} to proceed from it?) What heresie hath not 
(as I suppose) of a tender and respective | found testiinonies and ground sufficient, 
opinion that a notable and religious Author ; both to undertake and to maintaine itself? 
holds this action so necessarily-bound to: It is, therefore, that the Authors of such. 
secrecy and shame, that in Cynike em-/ errors will never goe from this proofe of 
bracements and dalliances he could not be: the testimony of words interpretation. A 
swaded that the worke should come to! man of worth going about by authority to 
her end; but rather that it lingred afd staid | approve the search of the Philosophers stone 
only to represent wanton gestures and Jas- eas he was overwhelmed) alleadged at 
civious motions, to maintaine the impudency | least five orsix several passages out of the holy 
of their schooles profession: and that to | bible unto me, upon which (he said) he had 
owre forth what shame bad forced and | at first grounded himselfe, for the discharge 
pashfullnesse restrained, thev had also after- | of his conscience (for he is a manof Eccle- 
ward need to secke some secret place. He | siastical profession), and truly the invention 
had not seene far enough into their licen- | of them was not only pleasant, but also very 
ciousnesse: for Diogenes in sight of all, | fitly applied to the defence of this good] 
exercising his Masturbation, bred a longing ; and mind-inchanting science. This way is 
desire in the by-standers, that in such sort the credit of divining fables attained to, 
they might fill their bellies by rubbing “or There is no prognosticator if he have but 
clawing the same. To those that asked this authority that any one wil but vouch- 
him why he sought for no fitter place to! safe to read him over, and curiously to 
feed in then in the open frequented high- | search all the infoldings and lustres of his 
way, he made answer, "Tt is because Tam | words, but a man shall make him say what 
hungry in the open frequented high-way.” | he pleaseth, as the Sibils. There are so- 
The Philosophers Women, which medied | many means of interpretation that it is hard, 
with their Sects, did likewise in all places be it flat-long, side-long, or edge-long, but 
and without any discretion medle with their | an ingenious and pregnant wit shal in all 
bodies: And Crates bad never received | subjects meet with some aire that wil fit his 
Hipparchia into his fellowship but upon; turn. Therfore is a clowdy, darke and 
condition to follow all the customes and | ambiguous stile found in so frequent and 
fashions of his order. These Philosophers | ancient custome, that the Author may 
“Set an extreme rate on vertue and rejected al | gaine to draw, allure, and busie posterity to 
other disciplins except the mortall; hence | himselfe, which not only the camiesniey but 
it is that in all actions they ascribed the the casuall favour of the matter may gaine 
Soveraigne authority to the election of their! as much or more. As for other matters let 
wise, yea, and above al lawes: and appointed | him, be it cither through foolishnes or 
no other restraint unto voluptuousness but | subtilty, shew himself somewhat obscure 
the moderation and preservation of others! and divers, it is no matter, care not he for 
liberty, Heraclitus and Protagoras, forso- | that. A number of spirits sifting and toss- 
much as wine seemeth bitter unto the sicke , ing him over will finde and express sundry 
and pleasing to the healthy; and an oare: formes, either according, or collaterally, 
crooked in the water and straight to them | or contrary to his owne, all which shall 
that see it above water, and such-like con-!do him credit. He shal see himselfe ~~ 
trary apparances which are found in some riched by the meanes of his Disciples, as 
subjects ; argued that all subjects had the the Grammer Schoole Maisters, It is that 
causes of these apparances in them, andthat which hath made many things of nothing, 
there was some kind of bitternes in the wine to pass very currant, that Fath brough 
which had a reference unto the sick mans divers books in credit, and charged with all 
taste ; in the oare a certain crooked qualitic, sorts of matter that any hath but desired: 
having relation to him that seeth it in the one selfsame thing admitting a thousand 
water. And so of all things clse. Which/ and a thousand, and as many several. 
implieth, that all is in all things, and by images and divers considerations, as_ it” 
consequence nothing in any: for either, best pleaseth us. 1s it possible that ever. 
nothing is, or all is. This opinion put me Homer meant all that which some make. . 
_in mind of the experience we have, that him to have meant? And that he ‘pro- | 
there js not any one sense or visage, either: strated himselfe to so many, and so several . 
‘Straight or crooked, bitter or sweet, but | shapes, as, Divines, Lawiers, Captaines, | 
‘pans wit shall find in the writings which he | Philoso hers, and all sort of people’ else,” 
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which, how diversly and contrary soever it cogitation. This discourse hath drawne me 
be they treat of sciences, do notwithstanding | to the consideration of the senses, wherein 
wholy rely upon him, and refer themselves‘ consisteth the greatest foundation and trial] 
unto him; as a Generall Maister for all) of our ignorance. Whatsoever is knowne, 
offices, workes, sciences, And tradesmen, and is without peradventure knowne hy tha 
ah universall counsellor in all enterprises? faculty of the knower: for, since the 
whosoever hath had need of Oracles or Pre-) judgment commeth from the operation of 
dictions, and would apply them to himselfe, ; him that judgeth, reason requireth that he 
hath found them in him for his purpose. A! performe and act this operation by hig 
notable man, and a good friend of mine,) meanes and will, and net by others com- 
would make one marvel to heare what) pulsion: as it woult follow if wee knew 
Strange far-feteht conceits and admirable things by the force, and according to the 
affinities, in favor of ourreligion, he maketh ‘law of heir essence. Now all knowledge 
to derive from him; and can hardly be. is addressed unto us by the senses : they ara 
drawne from this opinion, but that such was | our maisters : 


Homers intent and meaning (yet is Homer 

so familiar unto him, as I thinke no man of | 
our age is better acquainted with him). And | 
what he finds in favour of our religion, | 
many ancient learned men have found in} 


erm TH ME MUN La filed 
Proxima fort hres in fectus, tenfplaque 
mentis oA 
Whereby a way for credit leads well-linde 
Into man’s breast and temple of bis minde, 


favour of theirs, See how Plato is tossed | Science begins by them and in them is 
and turned over, every man endevoring (0° resolved. After all, we should know no 
apply him to bis purpose, giveth him what) more then a stone, unlesse we know that 
construction he list. He is wrested and! here is sound, smell, hight, savor, measure, 
inferted to all new-fangled opinions that! weight, softnesse, bardnesse, sharpnesse, 
the world receiveth or alloweth of, andi colour, smoothnesse, breadth and depth, 
according to the different course of subjects | Nehold here the platforme of all the frame 
is made to be repugnant unto himselfe. | and principles of the building of allt our 
Every one according to his sense makes him | knowledge. And according to some, science 
to disavow the customes that were lawfull is nothing else but what is knowne by the 
in his daies, inasmuch as they are unlawfull) senses. Whosoever can force me to con- 
in these times, Al! which is very lively and i tradict my senses, hath me fast by the 
strongly maintained, according as the wit! throate, and cannot make me recoyvle one 
and learning of the interpreter is strong and | foote backward. ‘The senses are the be- 
quicke. Uponthe ground which Heraclitus | ginning and end of humane knowledge, 
had, and that sentence of his, that all. ; 
things had those shapes in them which men 
found in them, And Democritus out of the 
very same drewa cleane contrarie conclusion, 
id est, that subjects had nothing at all in 
them of that which we foundin them. And 
forasmuch as honny was sweet to one man! 
and bitter to another, he afgued that honny ! 
was neither sweet nor bitter, The Pyr-! Wi ie cane cerediy Woke 
rhonians would say, they know not whether; ‘7787 VS More creat Hav 

it be sweet or bitter, or both, or neither:: Attribute as Jictle as may be unto them, 
for, they ever gain the highest point of; yet must this ever be graunted them, that 
doubting. The Cyrenaicks held thatnothing , all our Instruction is addressed by their 
was perceptible outwardly, and only that; meanes and intermission.  Cjcero saith 
was perceivable which by the inward touch | that Chrysippus having assaid to abate the 
or feeling touched or concerned us, as griefe | power of his senses, and of their vertue, 
and sensuality, distinguishing neither tune ; presented contrary arguments unto himselfe, 


Traventes primis ah seusibus esse creatam 

Nokitiam vert, neyue sensus posse vresedds 

Ontd matore file porre, quam sensus, habert 

Debet ¢4 

You shall finde knowledge of the truth at first 
was bred 

From our first senses, nor can senses be misse« 
Jed. 

What, then our senses, should 


| 
| 


“nor colours, but onely certaine affcctions ‘and so vehement oppositions, that he could 


_* 


“place 


--trath, and truth it selfe drawne from opinions ‘ --~—-- 
and senses, belonged to the spirit and to, 


that came to us of them: and that man’ notsatisfie bimselfe, Whereupon Carneades 
had no other seate of his judgment. Pro- (who defended the contrary part) boasted 
tagoras deemed that to be true to all men, ‘that he used the very same weapons and 
whichtoall men seemethso. The Epicurians ; words of Chrysippus to comlxte against 

all judgment in the senses, and in the | him -and therefore cried out Woon him, Oh 
notice of things, and in voluptuousnesse. | miserable man! thine owne strength hath 
Platoes mind was, that the judgment of : foiledthee.” There is no greater absurditie 
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in our judgment, then to maintaine that fire 


henteth not, that light shineth not, that in 


iron there is neither weight nor firmenesse, 
which are notices our senses bring unto us : 
Nor beliefe or science in man, that may be 
compared unto that, in certaintie. ‘The first 
consideration I have upon the senses subject 
is, that I make a question, whether man be 
provided of all naturall senses, or no. 1 
see divers creatures that live an entire and 
perfect life, some without sight, and some 
without bearing ; who knoweth bed a we 
also want either one, two, three, om many 
senses more: For, if we want any one, 
our discourse cannot discover the want or 
defect thereof. It is the senses priviledge 
to be the extreme bounds of our percciving. 
There is nothing beyond them that may 
stead us to discover them: No one sense 
can discover another. 


An poteruat oculos aures reprehendere, an aures 
Sactus, an hance porre taction saporarguetl ovis, 
An confulabuntd nares, ocudsse vevincent Pl + 


Can eares the eyes, or can touch reprehend 
The cares, or shall mouthes taste that touch 
amend ? 
Shall our nose it confote, 
Or eyes gainst it dispute ? 
They all make the extreamest line of our 
facultie. 
momen SHOYSUIN CHigule polestas 
Dinisa est, swavis cuigue st 
To teach distinctly might 
Is shar'de, cach hath its right. 


It is impossible to make a man naturally 


blind, to conceive that he seeth not ; impos- 


sible to make him desire to see, and sorrow 
fis defect. Therefore ought we not to take 
assurance that our mind is contented and 
satisfied with those we have, seeing it hath 
not wherewith to feel her owne malady, and 

srceive her imperfection, if it be in any. 
Mis impossible to tell that blind man any 
thing, either by discourse, argument, or 
similitude, that lodgeth any apprehension of 
light, colour, or sight in his imagination, 
"There is nothing more backward that may 
ee the senses to any evidence, The 
lind-borne, which we perceive desire to se, 
it is not to understand what they require ; 
they have learnt of us that something they 


want, and something they desire, that is in 
us, With the effects and consequences thereof, 


which they call good: yet wot not they 
what it is, nor apprehend they it neere or 
far. J have seene a gentieman of a good 
house, borne blind, at least blind in such an 
age that he knowes not what sight is; he 


understandeth so litthe what he wanteth, 


that as we doe, he useth words fitting sight, 
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and applieth them after a manner onely 
ora and peculiar to himselfe, A child 
‘being brought before him to whom he was_ 
| god-father, taking him in his armes, he said, . 
:**Good Lord, whata fine child this is ! itisa 
i goodly thing to see him. What a cherefull 
i countenance he hath! how prettily he look- 
reth!” He will say as one of us, *' This hall 
i hatha faire prospect. [t is very faire weather. 
i The Sunne shines cleare.” Nay, which is 
imore: because hunting, hawking, tennis- 
play, and shuting at buts are our common 
i $ports and exercises (for so he hath heard 
| his mind will be so affected unto them, an 
he wil so busie himselfe about them, that he 
| will thinke to have as great an interest in 
‘them as any of us, and shew himselfe as 
earnestly passionate, both in liking and 
disliking them, as any else; yet doth he 
conceive and receive them but by hearing. 
| If he be in a faire champion ground, where 
‘he may ride, they will tell him, yonder is a 
Hare started, or the Hare is killed, he is as 
busily earnest of his game as he heareth 
others to be that have perfect sight. Give 
him a ball, he takes it in the left hand, and 
with the right strikes it away with his 
racket; in a piece he shutes at randome ; 
and is well pleased with what his men 
tell him, be it high or wide. Who knowes 
whether mankind commit as great: folly, 
for want of some sense, and that by this 
default the greater part of the visage of 
things be concealed from us? Who knowes 
whether the difficulties we find in suadry of 
Natures workes proceede thence? And 
whether diverse effects of beasts, which 
exceed our capacitie, are produced by the 
| facultie of some sense that we want? And 
| whether some of them have by that meane a 
‘fuller and more perfect life then ours? We 
seize On an apple wel nigh with all our 
senses; we find rednesse, smoothnesse, 
odor and sweetnesse in it; besides which, 
it may have other vertues, either drying or 
binding, to which we have no sense to be 
referred. The proprieties which in many 
things we call secret, as in the Adamant to 
draw iron, is it not likely there should be 
sensitive faculties in nature able to judge 
and perceive them, the want whereof breedeth . 
in us the ignorance of the true essence of 
such things? 1t is happily some particular 
‘sense that unto cockes or chanticleares dis-_ 
‘eovereth the morning and midnight houre, 
;and moveth them to crow: that teacheth a. 
hen, before any use or experience, to feare 
a hawke and not a goose or a peacocke, 
farre greater birds: that warneth yong. 
chickins of the hostile qualitie which the cat: 
hath against them, and not to distrust a. 
dog ; to strut and arme themselves against. 
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re mewing of the one {in some sort a! that the apparances, which represent 9 great 
attering and milde voice) and not against | body to him that is neare unto it, anda much 
1¢ barking of the other (a snarling and | lesser to him that is further from it, are both 
warrelous voice): that instructeth rats, | true; 
‘asps, and emmets, ever to chuse the best 
heese and fruit, having never tasted them Proindeanimivitizm toe acnutis adtingere nodé yt 
efore: and that addresseth the stag, the Yet graunt we not, in this, our eyes deceiv'd or 
lephant, and the serpent, to the knowledge Pind, : 
f ee herbs and simples, which, being Impute not then to eyes this crror of the mind : 

‘ “aya 3 » ay { 
He neice a Saou aia ucg me rar iand resolutely, that there is no deceit in the 
ome great domination, and which by his; § that a man must stand to their 


qeane affordeth not an infinite number of |! nd elsewhere seek reasons to excuse 
nowledges. If we were to report the in- | tase aneetPENCe and contradiction we find in 


elligence of sounds, of harmony and of the | them ; yea invent all other untruthes and 
raving conceits (so farre come they) rather 


oice, it would bring an imayinable con- ; ae are ark. 

usion to all the rest of our learning and | than accuse the senses. Timagoras swore, 

cience, For, besides what is tved to the | that howsoevér he winked or turned his eyes, 

oper effect of every sense, how many ; he could never perceive the light of the 

rguments, consequences, and conclusions ' candle to double: and that this seeming 

raw we unto other things, by comparing | proceeded from the vice of opinion, and not 

me sense to another? Let a skilfull, wise from the instrument. Of all absurdities the 

nan but imagine humane nature to be st absurd amongst the t-picurians is to 

wiginally produced without sight and dis- | avow the force and effeet of the senses, 

baa Hi eae Miata ie eae Proinde quod in quogue est Ais tisum tempore, 
; tect woud bring unto him, ane tern est 3 

vhat obscurity and blindnesse in our mind. | E¢ si non potuit ratio dissolvere cansam, 

3y that shall we perceive how much the | Cur ca gue frering inxtim qguadrata, procul 

ivation of one, or two, or three such | _, Sane ne 

enNSes (if there be any in us) doth im- Misarotunda : tamen prostat rations egentem 


; ‘ Reddere mendose cansas vtrinsgue figura, 
sort us about the knowledge of truth. We Quam manibus manifesta suis puller gua: 
wave by the consultation and concurrence of ;*  guam, 
our five senses formed one Verity, whereas. E¢ wrolare fidem primam, et convellere tota 
wradventure there was required the accord | /undamenta, guibus nixvatur vite salusgne, 
ind consent of eight or ten senses, and their | Vor vias enim ratto ruat ontnis, vila quogue 
. * . meta Pe, yoo : EPser 
jp age pes a bie ae a acdsee sight i Concidat extentplo, mist credeve sensibus ausis, 
Moher, and see her in her true essence. | pyecipitesrgue locos witare, ct catera gue sink 
Phore Sects which combate mans science, ‘In genere se Sugienda* 
loz principally combate the same by the | What by the eyes is seene at any time, is true, 
sfcertainty and feeblenesse of our senses. | Though the cause Reason could not render of the 
For, since by their meane and intermission | view, Ne ty 
dt knowledge comes unto us, if they chance : Why, what was square at hand, a farre off seemed 


Nee tamen hic oculis fall) concedionus Alums 


‘0 misse in the report they make unto us, ',, round, ; 
es I were, that wanting reason 
f either they corrupt or alter that, which Yet aatenl better were, BE. Pegeo us 


rom abroad they bring unto us, if the The causes of both furmes we harp-on, but not 
ight which by them is transported into our! hit, 

joule be obscured in the passage, we have | Then let slip from our hands things cleare, and 
tities are pcteenl tes Veale ag An teats at first beliefe, and rashly rend 
lificultie are sprung all these phantazies, 419 “Wlats 08 Saalen 

en i ; ; ‘ ry% WO * Pere” yt. fe ¥ 
which everie subject containeth, whatsoever | 4" one dened, ekies; Nieereoty Dorie Its ARs 
ve finde in it, that it hath not what we! For not alone all reason falls, life likewise must 
iuppose to finde in it, and that of the, Faile out of hand, unlesse your senses you dare 
Epicurians, which is, that the sunne is no; trust 


yreater than our sight doth judge it ; And breake-necke places, and all other errours 

shunne, : | 
quicgmid id est, nikilo fertur maiore figura, From which we in this kinde most carefully should 
Jud nostris oculis quam cernimusessevidetur,| | rune. 


Whate’er it be, it in no greater forme doth Th. desperate and so little Philosophical 


Then to our eyes, which it behold, it seem. counsel, represents no other thing but that 
ing was: humane science cannot be. maintained but 


1 Lucns Lv. 576, 3 Luce, L iv. 380. 4 Jb. goa 
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by tmreaconable, fond and mad reason; yet ‘Stoicall resolutions, and enforceth to er 
fs it better that man use it to prevaile, yea! out of the belly-ache him who hath with all. 
and of all other remedies else how phantas- resolution established in his mind this. 
ticall soever they be, rather than avow his , doctrine, that the cholike, as every other 


necessarie foolishinesse ; So prejudiciall and 
disadvantageous a verilie he cannot aveide, 
but senses must necessarily be the Soveraigne 
maisters of his knowledge ; but they are un- 
certaine and falsifiable to all circumstances. 
There must a man strike to the utmost of his 
power, and if his just forces faile him (as 
they are wont) to use and employ obsinacie, 
temeritie and He a ff that which 
the Epicorians affirme, be true, that is to 
AY, we have no science, if the apparances 
of the senses be false, and that which the 
Stoicks say, if it is also true that the senses 
apparences are so false as they can produce 
us no science; we will conclude at the 
charges of these two great Dogmiatist Sects, 
that there is no science. ‘Touching the 
error and uncertaintie of the senses opera- 
tion, a man may store himselfe with as mahy 
examples as he pleaseth, so ordinary are the 
faults and deceits they use towards us. And 
the echoing or reporting of a valley, the 
sound of a eos seemeth to sound before 
us, Which cometh a mile behind us, 


Eaxstantesgue procud medio de gurgite montes 
ddem apparent longe diverst licet| 

dit fugere ad puppini codles campigue videntur 
Ques agintus proter neciur? 

monn in medio nobls equus acer oblursit 


Finmine, egui corpus transversum Jerre wideinr flower of beautie. 


Mes, ef in adverstum flamen contrudere vaptin 3 


And hills, which from the maine far-off to ken- 
ning stand, 

Appeare all one, though they farre 
hand, 

And hilles and fields doe seeme unto our boate to 


distant be, at 


fhe, 

Which we drive by our boate as we due passe 
thereby, 

‘When in midst of a streame a stately Horse doth 
Bia 

The arrecciers orethwarting seemes his body crosse 
to sway, 

And swiftly ‘gainst the streame to thrust him th’ 
other way. 


‘To roule a bullet under the fore finger, 


‘sicknesse or paine, is a thing indifferent, 
wanting power to abate any thing of 
‘soveraigne good or chiefe felicity, wherein 
the wise man is placed by his owne vertue: 
there is no heart so demisse, but the rattling 
‘sound of a drum or the clang of a trumpet 
‘will rowse and inflame; nor mind so harsh 
and sterne, but the sweetnesse atid harmony 
of musicke will move and tickle ; nor any 
‘soule so skittish and stubborne, that hath 
‘not a feeling of some reverence in consider- 
_ing the clowdy vastitie and gloomie eanapies 
:of our churches, the eye-pleasing diversitie 
‘of ornaments, and orderly order of our cere- 
, monies, and hearing the devout and religious 
‘sound of our organs, the moderate, syme- 
‘phonicall, and heavenly harmonie of our 
‘voices: even those that enter into them 
JWith an obstinate will and contemning 
-minde have in their hearts a feeling of re- 
“morse, of chilnesse and horrour, that puts 
‘them into a certaine diffidence of their 
‘fortaer opinions, As for me, I distrust 
imine owne strength to heare with a settled 
iminde some of Horace or Catullus verses 
sung with a sufficiently well tuned voice, 
'uttered by and proceeding from a faire, 
!yong, and hart-alluring mouth. And Zeno 
‘had reason to say that the voice was the 
Some have gone about 
j to make me beleeve that a man, who most 
; Of us French men know, in repeating certaine 
{verses he had maide, had imposed upon 
| me that they were not such in writing as in 
‘the aire, and that mine eyes would judge 
of them otherwise than mine eares : so much 
; credit hath pronounciation to give price and 
fashion to those workes that passe at her 
mercy; whereupon Philoxenus was not to 
be blamed, when hearing one to give an ill 
accent to some composition of his, he tooke 
_in a rage some of his pots or bricks, and 
i breaking them, trode and trampled them 
under his feet, saying unto him, ‘I breake 


the midlemost being put over it, a man must fand trample what is thine, even as thou 
very much enforce himselfe to affirm there | manglest and marrest what is mine.” 
is but one, so assuredly doth our sense pre- | Wherefore did they (who with an undanted 
gent us two, That the senses do often resolve have procured their owne death, be- 
maister our discourse, and force it to re- cause they would not see the blow or stroke | 
eeive impressions which he knoweth ‘and | comming} turne their face away? And thase 
judgeth to be false, it is daily seene. 1, who for their healths sake cause themselves 
care the sense of feeling which hath his; to be cutand cauterized, why cannot they en- 
functions neerer more quicke and substan- | dure the sight of the preparations, tooles, in- . 
tiall, and which by the effect of the griefe or | struments and workes of the Chirurgion, . 
paine it brings to the peas doth so often | since the sight can have no part of the paine’ 
“gonfound and re-enverse all these goodly / or smart? Are not these fit examples to. 
: a | verifie the authoritie which senses have over . 
4 76.423. idiscourse? We may long enough know: 
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that such a ones lockes or flaring tresses are | another, although of stone and never so 


borrowed of a page or taken from some 
Jacky, that this faire ruby-red came from 
Spaine, and this whitenes or smoothnes 
from the ocean sea: yet must sight force us 
to find and deeme the subject more lovely 
and more pleasing against all reason, For 
in that there is nothing of its owne. 


Auferinuyr culty; genimnis, aurégue teguntur 
Crinna, pars miniiia est tps puedla ste, 

Scope ubi sit quod antes inter tam muita 

rrgMrras: 
Decipit hdc oculos Alyide dives anor | 

We are misse-led by ornaments: what is amisse 

Gold and gemmmes cover, least part of her selfe 
the maiden is, 

‘Mongst things so many you may aske, where 
your love les, 

Rich love by this Gorgonian shield deceives 
thine eyes. 


How much doe Poets ascribe unto the vertue 
of the senses which makes Narcissus to bave 
even fondly lost himselfe for the love of his 
shadow ? 


Cunctagne miratur, guthus est mirabilis Nis. 

Se cnpit tinprucens, et gut probat, tpse probatur, 

Dumgue petit, petttur: pariterque accendit et 
ardet A 

He all admires, whereby himselfe is admirable, 

Fond he, fond of humselfe, to himselfe amiable, 

He that doth like, is Wk’d, and while he doth de- 
sire 

He is desired, at once he burnes and sets on fire. 


And Pygmalions wit's so troubled by the im- 
ression of the sight of his ivory statue that 
ee loves and serves it as if it had life: 


Osculadat, reddigue putat, sequiturgue, tenet- 
ue, 

Et credit tactis digttos insidere membris, 

Et metuit pressos ventat ne liver in artus3 

He hisses, and thinks kisses come againe, 

He sues, pursues, and holds, beleeves in vaine 

His fingers sinke where he doth touch the place, 

uae eda least black and blew toucht-lims de- 

ACR. 


Leta Philosopher be ptt in a cage made 
of small and thin-set iron wire, and hanged 
on the top of our Ladies Church steeple in 
Paris ; he shall, by evident reason, perceive 
that it is impossibe he should fail down out 
of it: yet can he not choose (except he have 
Dbeene brought up to the trade of tilers or 
thatchers) but the sight of that exceeding 
height must needs dazle his sight, and 
amaze or turne his senses. For we have 
amuch ado to warrant our selves in the walks 

or battlements of an high tower or steeple, 
if they be battlemented and wrought with 
pillars, and somewhat wide one from 


‘LOvip. Rene, Ame li. 943 


f ie. Metal, iil. 424. 3 fb 1. x, 256. 


strong. Nay, some there are that can 
scarcely think or heare of such heights. 
Let a beame or planke be laid acrosse 
from one of those two steeples to the other, 
as big, as thick, as strong, and as broad 
as would suffice any man to walke safely 
upon it, there is no philosophicall wisdome 
of so great resolution and constancic that is 
able to encourage and perswade us to 
march upon it, as we would were it below 
on th® ground, I have sometimes made 
triall of it upon our mountaines on this side 
of Italie, yet am T one of those that will not 
easily be aftrighted with such things, and I 
could not without horror to my minde and 
trembling of Jegs and thighes endure to 
looke on those infinite precipices and steepy 
downe-fals, though I were not neere he 
brim, nor any danger within my length 
and more ; and unlesse [had willingly gone 
to the perill, T could not possibly have falne, 
Where I also noted that how ‘deep soever 
the bottome were, if but a tree, a shrub, or 
any out-butting crag of a rock presented it 
sclfe unto our eyes upon those steepe and 
high Alpes, somewhat to uphold the sight; 
and divide the same, it doth somewhat ease 
and assure us from feare, as if it were a 
thing which in our fall might either helpe or 
uphold us: and that we cannot without 
some dread and giddinesse in the head so 
much as abide to looke upon one of those 


-even and downe-right precipices : Vi despici 
{see wertigine simul oculoruntanimigue non 


pessits “So as they cannot looke downe 
Without giddinesse both of eyes and 
mindes :” which is an evident deception 
of the sight. Therefore was it that a 
worthy Philosopher pulled out his eyes that 
so he might discharge his soule of the 
seducing and diverting he received by them, 
and the better and more freely apply him- 
selfe unto Philosophy, But by this ac+ 
compt, he should also have stopped his 
sares, Which (as Theophrastus said) are the 
most dangerous instruments we have to 
teceve viglent and sodaine impressions to 
trouble and alter us, and should in the end. 
have deprived himsclf of all his other senses; 
that is tosay, both of his being and life. For 
they have the power to command our dis- 
courses and sway our minde: Fit efiam 
Sape specie quadam, s@fe vocum gravitate 
et cantibus, vt pellantur animt vehementius? 
s@pe chiam cura éf timore:' “Tt comes to 
passe that many times our mindes are much 
moved with some shadow, many times with 
deep sounding or singing of voices, many” 
times with care and feare."" Vhysitians hold 
, _ 
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that there are certaine complexions which 
by some sounds and instruments are agitated 


even unto furic. I have scene some who, 
without infringing their patience, could not 
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Ev'n in things manifest it may be seene, 
If you marke not, they are, as they had beene 
At all times sever'd farre, remooved cleane. 


The soule seemeth to retire her selfe into 


well hvare a bone gnawne under their table : | the inmost parts, and ammuseth the senses 
and we see few men but are much troubled | faculties : so that both the inward and out- 
at that sharpe, harsh, and teeth-edging | ward parts of man are full of weaknes and 
noise that smiths make in filing of brasse, or | falshood. ‘Those which have compared our 
scraping of iron and stcele together: others : life unto a dreame, have happily had more 
will be offended if they but heare one chew) reason so to doe then they were aware, 
his meat somewhat aloud ; nay, some will’ When we dreame, our soule liveth, worketh 
be angrie with or hate a man thateither | and exerciseth all her faculties, even and as 

speaks in the nose or rattles in the throat.! mucb as when it waketh; and if more 
That piping prompter of Gracchus, who’! softly and obscurely, yet verily not so, as 
mollified, raised, and wound his masters: that it may admit so great a difference as 
voice whilst he was making orations at’ there is betweene a dark night anda cleare 
Rome; what good did he; if the motion day: yea as betweene a night and a shadow: 
and qualitie of the sound had not the force : there it sleepeth, here it slumbreth : more or 
to move and efficacy to alter the auditories lesse they are ever darknesses, yea Cim- 
judgement: Verily there is great cause to; merian darknesses. We wake sleeping, and 
make so much ado, and keepe such a coyle sleep waking. In my sleep I see not so 
wbout the constancie and firmnesse of this; cleare; yet can I never find my waking 
goodly piece, which suffers it selfe to be! cleare enough, or without dimnesse. Sleepe 
handled, changed, and turned by the mo-; also, in his deepest rest, doth sometimes 


tion and accident of so light a winde. The. 
very same cheating and cozening that senses | 
bring to our understanding, themselves re- 

ceive it in their turnes. Our mind doth 

likewise take revenge of it, they lie, they’ 
cog, and deceive one another a vie. What 

we see and heare, being passionately trans- 

ported by anger, we neither see nor heare 

it as it is, 


Et solem geminum, et duplices se ostendere 
Thobas) 
That two Sunnes doe appeare, 
And double ‘Thebes are there. 


The object which we love seemeth much 
more fairer unto us then itis: 


Mualtimadss tgitur pravos turfesgue tridemus 
Esse tu delitits, summague in honore vigere 34 
We ey nad see that those, who many waies are 

bai 
And fowle, are yet belov'd, and in chiefe honour 
had ; 
and that much fowler which we loath. To 
a pensive and heart-grieved man a cleare 
day seemes gloomie and duskie. Our 


ee rae — 


times dulled, by the passions of the min 
How many things see we, which we per- 
ceive not, if our mind be either busied or 
distracted elsewhere ? 


women in vebus guogud afertis nascere possis, 

Simon advertas antmum, proinde esse, quasi 
omens 

Tempore semota fucrint, longdgue remota * 
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bring dreames asleepe: but our waking is 
never so vigilantas it may clearely purge 
and dissipate the ravings or idle phantasies 
which are the dreames of the waking, and 
worse then dreames, Our reason and soule, 
receiving the phantasies and opinions, which 
sleeping seize on them, and authorising 
our dreames actions, with like approba~ 
tion, as it doth the daies, why make we 
not a doubt whether our thinking and our 
working be another dreaming, and our 
waking some kind of sleeping? If the 
senses be our first judges, it is not ours that 
must only be called to counsell : for, in this 
facultie, beasts have as much (or more) 
right as we. It is most certaine that some 
have their hearing more sharpe than man ; 
others their sight; others their smelling; 
| others their feeling, or taste. Democritus 


| said that Gods and beasts had the sensitive 


‘faculties much more perfect than man, 
Now, betweene the effects of their senses 
and ours the difference is extreame. Our 
spettle cleanseth and drieth our sores, and 
killeth serpents. bes 


i 


Tantague in his rebus distantia differitasque est, 
Ut guod aliis ctbus est, aliis fuat acre venenuttte 
Sape etenim serpens, hominis contacta sadiva, 
Disperti, ac sese mandendo conficit ipsa. 
There is such distance, and such difference in 
these things, 
As what to once is meate, another poison brings, 
For oft a Serpent téncht with s tile of aman — 
Doth die, and gnaw it selfe with fretting all he | 
can. 


What qualitie shall we give unto spettle, 
FP Luce, hiv. 64, 
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either according to us or according to the eare have buta little hole, doe not by con- 
serpent? by which two senses shall we sequence heare that we heare, and receive 
verifie its true essence, which we seeke for? the sound other then it is. We see at 
Pliny saith that there are certaine sea-hares ; solemn shewes or in theatres that, opposing 
in India that to us are poison, and we bane any collourd glasse betweene our eyes und 
to them; so that we die if we but touch them; : the torches light, whatsoever is in the roame 
now whether is man or the sea-hare poison?! scemes or greene, or yellow, or red unto us, 
Whom shall we beleeve, either the fish of | according to the collour of the glasse. 

man or the man of fish? Some quality of Bt vulgd factunt td lutea russague vele 

the ayre infecteth man which nothing at all 1 ke oe cunt pte fanente theatris 
hurteth the oxe: some other the oxe, and | yy mados volgata trabésque trementia pendent? 
not man: which of the two is, either in truth | Nase thi consessunn cateat sulter, et omancut 
or nature, the pestilent quality? Such as | Scenad specie, patrum matrionque deorungue 
are troubled with the yellow jandise deeme ; /ictunt coguntgue suo fluitare colore. 


all things they looke upon to be yellowish, | And yellow, russet, rustic curtaines worke this 
which seeme more pale and wan to them | feate 
then to us i Tn common sights abroade, where over skaf- 
: fold’s great 
Lurida preeterea fiunt guecungue tuentur Stretched on masts, spred over beames, they 
Argnuatts hang stall waving, 


All the seutes circuit there, and all the stages 
bra’ ing, 
Of fathers, mothers, Gods, and all the circled 
Those which are sicke of the disease; ay, DA Dee ee ee 

which phisitians call Hyposphagma, which | “"C} Counc Gye ane in their colours make fo 
is a suffusion of blood under the skin, Vee 

imagine that all things they see are bloodie | It is likely that those beasts eyes which 
and red. Those humors that so change the | we See to be of divers collours, produce the 
sights operation, what know we whether: apparances of those bodies (hey looke upon 
they are predominant and = ordinarie in) to be like theireyes. To judge the senses 
beasts? For we see some whose eyes are Operation, it were then necessary we were 
es yellow as theirs that have the jandise, | first agreed with beasts, and then betwecne 
wthers that have them all blood-shotten : our selves ; which we are not, but ever-and- 
with rednesse : it is likely that the objects anon disputing about that one secth, bear- 
collour they looke upon seemeth otherwise : eth, or tasteth something to be other then 
to them then to us: which of the two judye- | indeed it is ; and contend as much as about 
ments shall be true? For it is not said that: any thing else, of the diversity of those 
the essence of things hath reference to man images our senses report unto us. A yong 
alone. Hardnesse, whitenesse, depth, and ‘child heareth, seeth, and tasteth other- 
sharpnesse touch the service and concerne | wise, by natures ordinary rule, then a 
the knowledge of beasts as well as ours: man of thirtie yeares; and he otherwise 
Nature hath given the use of them to them: then another of threescore, ‘The senses are 
as well as to us. When we winke a little tosome more obscure and dimme, and to 
with our eye, wee perceive the bodies we some more open and quicke. We receive 
looke u to seeme longer and out- things differently, according as they are 
stretched. Many beasts have their eye as and seeme untous. Things being then so 
winking as we. This length is then happily | uncertainc and full of controversie, it is 
the true forme of that body, and not that; no longer a wonder if it be told us that 
which our eyes give it, being in their: we may avouch snow to seeme white unto 
ordinarie seate. If we close our eye above, , us; but to affirme that it’s such in essence 
things seeme double unto us : land in truth, we cannot warrant ourselves ; 
which foundation being so shaken, all 
ithe science in the world must necessarily 
| goe to wracke. What, doe our senses 
themselves hinder one another? To the 
sight a picture seemeth to be raised aloft, 
_ If our eares chance to be hindred by any ‘and in the handling flat: shall we say that 
thing, or that the passage of our hearing, muske is pleasing or no, which comfort- 
- bee stopt, we receive the sound otherwise! eth our smelling and offendeth our taste? 
then we were ordinarily wont. Such beasts , There are hearbs and ointments which to 
.@3 have hairie eares, or that in lieu of an {some parts of the body are good, and to 


And all that jaundis’d men behold, 
They yellow straight or palish held. 


Bina lucernarum florcntia lumina flammes, 

Et duplices hominurm facies, et corpora bina* 
The lights of candels double flaming then ; _ 
And faces twainc, and bodies twaine of men. . 
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other some hurtfull. Honle is pleasing to; thirsty, brisknesse, rellish, and dellicacie. 
fhe taste, but unpleasing to the sight.: Now our condition appropriating things 
Those jewels wrought and fashioned like | unto it selfe, and transforming them to its. 
‘feathers or sprigs, which in impreses are; owne humour: wee know no more how 
siled feathers without ends, no eye can things are in sooth and truth; for no- 
diseerne the bredth of them, and no man; thing comes unto us but falsified and 
warrant himselfe from this deception, that altered by our senses. Where the com- 
on the oné end or side it groweth not broder : passe, the quadrant, or the ruler are crooked, 
and broder, sharper and sharper, und on. all proportions drawne by them, and all the 
the other more and more narrow, especially, buildings erected by their measure, are also 
being rouled about ones finger, when not-, necessarily defective and imperfect. The 
withstanding in handling it seemeth@equal uncertaintie of our senses yeelds what ever 
in bredth, and every where alike. Those they produce, also uncertuine. 
who to encrease and aide their luxury were ; ; oa : 
anciently wont to use perspective or looking seule ed ee ee eee las 
ag ae nie tt ee . i d 7] tis reg s F 
Blasses, ue = ake ine -objedt ny TEPTE™ et tibelta aligud si ex porte elacdicad hilum, 
sented appeare very big and great, that 80 Oyiiia mendre fieri, atone obstipa necessum est, 
the members they were to use might, by 


_ Prava, cubantia, prona. supina, alque absyia 
that ocular increase, please them the more: | tecta, 


to whether of the two senses yeelded they, | Jas ruere ul guedam videantur velle, rudnique 
either to the sipht presenting those members hie be heel ais thus apt sine ees 
as big and preat as they wisht them, or to | 4075 (Seber Padre [204 Peruse Prand NECOSSE ESF, 
the fecling that presented them little and to earns Fed L BENS GR MEI MEE SERSICRS CLI 
be disdained? Is it our senses that lend 4, in puilding if the first rule be to blame, 
oe one eva eet periane a | And the deceitful squire erre from right forme 

a 4 - « oe Ts a 7 AM * .S 


-_ and frame, 
we see in the Bread we eat: it is but Bread, 


Tfany instrument want any jot of weight,  — 
but one using it, it maketh bones, blood, ; All must needs faulue be, and stooping in their 


avers 


tepetenens eens Se 


sh, haire, and nailes thereof: height, 
flesh, haire, a : The building naught, absurd, upward and 
Me claus in mentéra atgue artus cum diditur _cowneward bended, B cst 
nace As if they meant to fall, and fall, as they in- 


tended ; 
And all this as betrayde _ 
By judgements formost laid, 


i 
Disperit, atgue alia nalurane sufficit ex sel § 
t 
| 
| Of things the reason therefore needs must 
4 


As meate distnbuted into the members, dies, 
Another nature yet it perishing supplies. 


on : faultic be 
the moistnesse which the roote of a tree as 


: And false, which from false senses drawes its 
suckes becomes a trunke, aleafe, and fruite: ' pedigree, 
And the aire being but one, applied unto a | 
trunypet, becammeth diverse in a thousand ; As for the rest, who shall bee a competent 
sorts of sounds, Is it our senses (say 1) who : Judge in these differences? As wee said in 
likewise fashion of diverse qualities those , controversies of religion, that we must have 
a or whether they have them so and; a judge enclined to either party, and free 
such? And upon thisdoubt, what may wee | from partialitie, or affection, which is hardly 
conclude of their true essence? Moreover, to be had among Christians ; so hapneth it 
since the accidents of sicknesse, of madnesse, | in this: For if he be old he cannot judge 
or of at ae make things appeare other unto | of ages sense, himself being a party in this 
us then they seeme unto the healthie, unto | controversie: and so if he be yong, healthy, . 
the wise, and to the waking : is it not likely | sicke, sleeping, or waking, it is all one: Ve 
that our right seate and naturall humors | bad need of some body void and exempted 
have also wherewith to give a being unto | from all these qualities, that without any 
things, having reference unto their condi-| preoccupation of judgement might judge of 
tion, and to appropriate them to it selfe, as | these pfopositions as indifferent unto him): 
doe inordinate humors ; and our health as; by which accompt we should have a judge 
capable to pive them his visage as sick-! that were no man. Te judge of the appar- 
nesse? Why bath not the temperate man) ences that we receive of subjects, we had. 
some forme of the objects relative unto him- | need havea judicatorie instrument: to verifie 
gelfe as the intemperate: and shall not he! this instrament we should have demonstra-. 
Bkewise imprint his character in them ?{ tion; and to approve demonstration, an. 
The distasted impute wallowishnes unto | instrument: thus are we ever turning round. 
wine: the bealthie, good taste; and the | Since the senses cannot determine our dis | 
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_ putation, themselves being so full of uncer- 
tainty, it must then be reason: and no 


reason : then are we ever going backe unto 
infinity, Our phantasie doth not apply it 
selfe to strange things, but is rather con- 


ceived by the interposition of senses ; and — 


senses cannot comprehend a strange sub- 
ject; nay, not so much as their owne 


passions: and so, nor the phantasie, nor. 
the apparence is the subject's, but rather’ 


the passion’s only, and sufferance of the 
sense: Which passion and subject are divers 
‘things: ‘Therefore, who judgeth by appar- 
ences, judgeth by a thing different from the 
subject. «And to say that the senses’ pas- 
sions referre the qualitie of strange subjects 
by resemblance unto the soule: How can 


of that resemblance, having of it sclfe no 
commerce with forraigne subjects? Even 
as he that knowes not Socrates, seeing his 
picture, cannot say that it resembleth him. 
And would aman judge by apparences, be 


tracies and differences they hinder one 
another, as we see by experience. May it 
be that some choice apparences rule and 
direct the others? This choice must be 


thitd : and so shal we never make an end. 
In few, there is no constant existence, 
neither of our being, nor of the objects. 
And we and our judgement and all mortall 
things else do uncessantly rowle, turne and 
passe away. Thus can nothing be cer- 


the other ; both the judgeing and the judged 
being in continuall alteration and motion, 
We have no communication with being ; 


THE SECOND BOOKE. 
_the Gods, thereby to shew us that all things 


= “are in continuall motion, change and varia- 
reason can be established without another: 


bling @f future time and past. 
-avereth that no man ever entered twice one 
—sameriver; Epicharmus avoucheth that who 
‘ere while borrowed any money doth not 


‘decrepite man. 
‘generation gocth ever undoing and wasting 
. the precedent, 


oe SNA NEM Nala RE La TO ARUN LEONE NN IE A 


tion, As he sayeth, 2 common opinion 
amongst all the Philosophers before his 
time, only Parmenides exeepted, who de- 
nied any motion to be in things of whose 
power he maketh no small accompt. 
_ Pythagoras that each thing or mutter wag. 
ever gliding and labile, “The Stoicks affirme 
there is no present time, and that which we 
call present is but conjoyning and assem- 
Heraclitus 


now owe it; and that he who yesternight 


was bidden to dinner this day, commeth to 
‘day unbidden; since they are no more 
the soule and the understanding rest assured 


themselves, but are become others 5 and. 


»that one mortall substance could not twise 
-be found in one self estate: for by the 
_sodainesse and lHghtnesse of change some- 
tithes it wasteth, and other times it assem- 
“bieth > now it comes and now it goes; in 
it by all it is impossible; for by their con- | 


such sort, that he who beginneth to be 
borne never comes to the perfection of 
being, For, this being borne commeth 


never to an end, nor ever stayedh as being at 
rec ‘anend; but after the seed proceedeth cone 
verified by another choice, the second by a_ 


tinually in change and alterauon from one 
toanother, As of mans seed there is first 


“made a shapelesse fruit in the Mothers 
~Wombe, then a shapen Childe, then being 
out of the Wombe, a sucking babe, after- 


‘ward he becometh a ladde, then conse- 


: “quently a stripling, then a full growne man, 
tainely established, nor of the one nor of 


then an old man, and in the end an aged 
So that age and subsequent 


for every humane nature is ever in the. 


‘middle betweene being borne and dying ; | 
giving nothing of it selfe but an obscure | 


apparence and shadow, and an uncertaine 
and weake opinion, And if perhaps you 
fix your thought to take its being, it would 
be even as if one should go about to graspe 
_ the water : for, how much the more he shal 
close and presse that which by its owne 


nature is ever gliding, so much the- more he 


shall leose what he would hold and fasten. 
Thus, Seeing all things are subject to passe 
‘from one change to another, reason, which 
therein secketh a reall subsistence, findes 
her selfe deceived as unable to apprehend 
any thing subsistent and permanent : forso- 
much as each thing either commeth toa 


Mutat enine mundi naturam totius elas, 
Ex aliogue alins status excipure omnia debet, 
Nec neanet olla sui similis res, ontnia migrant, 
Omnia consmiutat natura et vertere cogil, 
Of th’ universall world, age doth the nature 
change, 
And all things from gne state must to another 
FANE, 
No one thing hike it selfe remaines, all things 
doe passe, 
Nature doth change, and drive to change, 
wach thing that was, 


we te et aera 


And then we doe foolishly feare a kind 
of death, whenas we have already past and 
;dayly passe to many others ; for, not only 
,{as Heraclitus said) the death of fire is a 
_generation of ayre: and the death of ayre 


being, and is not yet altogether: or begin-; a generation of water: but also we may 
—neth to dy before it be borne, Plato said _ most evidently See i in our selves, The 
that bodies had never an existence but in- flower of age dieth, fadeth and fleeteth, 
deed a birth, supposing that Homer made j a 
‘fhe Ocean Father, and Thetis Mether of j 
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1 Luce, 1. v. 837 
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when age comes upon us, and youth endeth | whom nothing is, nor nothing shall be after, 
in the flower of a full growne mans age :| nor more new nor more recent, but one 


child-hood in youth and the first age dicth | really being : which by one onely Now or 
in infancie: and yesterday endeth in this’ Present, filleth the Ever, and there is nothing 
day, and to day shall die in to morrow, | that truly is} but he alone: without saying 
And nothing remaineth or ever continucth he has bin or he shall be, without begin- 
in one state. For to prove it, if we should ning and sans ending. ‘To this so religious 
ever continue one and the same, how is it) conclusion of a heathen man I will only 
then that now we rejoyce at one thing, and‘ add this word, taken from a_ testimon 
now at another ? How comes it to passe, of the same condition, for an end of this 
we love things contrary, or we hate them, or: long and tedious discourse, which might well 
we love thet, or we blame them? Bow is: furnish me with endlesse matter. *‘Oh, what 
ft that we have different affections, holding ,a vile and abject thing is man (saith he 
no more the same sense in thesame thought ?| unlesse he raise bimselfe above humanity !' 
For it is not likely that without alteration we | Observe here a notable speech and a pro- 
should take other passions, and what ad- fitable desire ; but likewise absurd. For to 
mitteth alterations, continueth not the same; make the handfull greater than the hand, 
and if it be not one selfe same, then it isnot: and the embraced greater than the arme, 
but rather with being all one, the simple and to hope to straddle more than our legs 
being doth also change, ever becoming other | length, is impossible and monstrous : nor 
from other. And by consequence Natures; that man should mount over and above 
senses are deceived and lie falsly; taking | himselfe or humanity; for he cannot see 
what appeareth for what is, for want ‘of: but with his owne eyes, nor take hold but 
truly knowing what it is that is. But then | with his owne armes. He shall raise him- 
what is it that is indeed? That which is/ self up, if it please God extraordinarily to 
@ernall, that is to say, that which never had | lend him his helping hand. He may elevate 
birth, nor ever shall have end; and to! himselfe by forsaking and renouncing his 
which no time can bring change or cause | owne meanes, and suffering himselfe to be 
‘altteration, For time is a fleeting thing, | elevated and raised by meere heavenly 
-and which appeareth asin a shadow, with | meanes. It is for our Christian faith, not 
the matter ever gliding, alwaies fluent | for his Stoicke vertue, to pretend or aspire to 
without ever being stable or permanent; to; this divine Metamorphosis, or miraculous 
whom rightly belong these termes, Before | transmutation, 
and After, and it Hath beene, or Shall be. 
Which at first sight doth manifestly shew 
¢hat it is nota thing which is: for it were 
great sottishnesse and apparent falsehood, 
to say that that is which ts not yet in being, 
or that already hath ceased from being. 
And coneerning these words, Present, 
Instant, Even now, by which it seemes that 
aaa | we uphold and principally ground 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Of Fudging of others’ Death, 


HEN we judge of others assurance 


the intelligence of time; reason discovering 
the same doth forthwith destroy it: for 
airy | it severeth it asunder and divideth 
it into future and past times as willing to 
see it necessarily parted in two. As much 


or boldnesse in death, which with- 
out all peradventure is the most 
remarkeable action of humane life, great. 
heed is to be taken of one thing, which is, — 
that a man will hardly beleeve he is come 


hapneth unto nature which is measured to that point. Few men die with a resolu- 
according unto time, which measureth her :! tion that itis their last houre: and nowher 
for no more is there any thing in her that | doth hopes deceit ammuse us more. She _ 
yemaineth or is subsistent : rather all things never ceaseth to ring in our eares that. 
in her are either borne or ready to be others have been sicker and yet fave not 
borne or dying. By means whereof it were ; died ; the cause is not so desperate as it is 
a sinne to say of God, who is the only that is, | taken ; and if the worst happen, God hath— 
that he was or shall be: for these words! done greater wonders. The reason is, that. 
are declinations, passages, or vicissitudes we make too much account of our selves. 
of that which cannot last nor continue in | It seemeth that the generality of things doth 
being. Wherefore we must conclude, that in some sort suffer for our annullation and . 
only God is, not according to any measure takes compassion of our state. Forsomach | 
of time, but according to an immoveable as our sight, being altered, represents unto | 
and immutable eternity, not measured by itselfe things alike ; and we imagine that 
ime nor subject to any declination, before | things faile it as it doth to them: As they) 
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ee ne eee a cmmeameminaeaiiestiiet os mention 


who travell by sea, to whom mountaines, 


fields, townes, heaven and earth, seeme to | 
goe the same motion, and keepe the same 


course they doe : 


Provehkimur portu, terraque vrbésque recedunt.) 
We sayling launch from harbour, and 
Behinde our backes leave townes, leave land, 


Who ever saw old age that commended 
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arn 
And these ; 
— credit jam digna pericula Carsar 
Fatis esse suis: tantusque evertere (dixtt) 
Me superts labor est, parvd gueme puppe 
gehen tere, 
Tame magno petiere part. 
Ca:sar doth now beleeve those dangers worthie. 
} wid . 2 | 
Of his set fate ; and saies, doe Gods take so much 
pain 





not times past, and blamed not the present, | Me to undoe, whom they thus to assault prepare 
charging the world and mens customes with | 5¢t in so small a skiffe, m such a surging maine 2. 


her misery and lowring discontent ? 


ldmnque caput guassans grandis suspirat 
arater, 


| Ang this common foppery that Phoebus 
‘for of whole year bare mourning weedes 
, on his forehead for the death of him 


Et cium tempora temporibus prasentia confert lle etiam extincto miseratus Carsare Romamy, 


Preteritis, landat fortunas sape parentis 
Et crepat an tg uum genus ut pielate 
repletim, 
The gray-beard Plow-man sighes, shaking his 
hoarie head, 
Compares times that are now with times past 
heretofore, , 
Praises the fortunes of his father Jong since dead 
And crackes of ancient men, whose honesty was 
more, 


We entertaine and carry all with us: 
Whence it followeth that we deeme our 
death to be some great matter, and which 


passeth not so easily, nor without a solemne | 
consultation of the Starres ; Zot circa unum ' 


caput tumuliuantes Deos: ‘' So many Gods 
keeping a stirre about one mans life.” And 
so much the more we thinke it, by how 
much the more we praise ourselves. What? 
should so much learning and knowledge be 
lost with so great dammage, 
Destinies particular care | 


than a popular and unprofitable soule? 
This life that covereth so many others, of 


whom so many other lives depend, that | 


for his use possesseth so great a part of the 
world and filleth so many places, is it dis- 

as that which holdeth by its owne 
simple string? No one of us thinkes it 
sufficient to be but one. Thence came 
those words of Czsarto his pilot, more 


proudly swoine than the sea that threatned | 





Italiam si, celo authore, recusas, 
Me pete; sola tibi causa hac est insta timoris, 
Vectorem non nosse tuum ; perrumpe procellas 
Tutela secure mei :% 

If Italie thou do refuse with heaven thy guide, 
Turne thee to me : to thee only just cause of 


-.  feare 
Is = thy passinger thou know’st not : stormie 
“fide 
Breake through, secure by guard of me, whom 
~ thou dost beare. 


1 Vina, Ain, 1, wii. 92. 


A Luce. Lik. 113. Lucan, lL. iii, 579. 


Crm caput obscura nitidam ferrugine tesctt? 
The suite did pitty take of Rome when Ceasar 
ide, 

When he his radiant head in obscure rust did 

; hide. 

| And a thousand such wherewith the world. 
‘suffers it sclfe to be so easily conicatcht, 
idgeming that our owne interests disturbe 
‘heaven, and his infinite is moved at our 
least actions, Non tanta carlo soctetas nobts- 
feum est, ul nostro fato mortalis sit tle 
| guogue siderum fulgor :* *Vhere is no such 
' societie betweene heaven and us, that by our 
destinie the shining of the starres should 
be mortall as we are.” And to judge a 
resolution and constancie in him, who 
though he be in manifest danger, doth not 
yet beleeve it, it is no reason: and it 
sufficeth not that he die in that ward, un- 
lesse he have directly and for that purpose 


eee 


without the: put himselfe into it: it hapneth that most 


C A soule so rare | men set a sterne countenance on the matter, 
and exemplar, costs it no more to be killed | jooke big, and speake stoutly, 


thereby to 


acquire reputation, which, if they chance to 


Of all I have 
{seene die, fortune hath disposed their. 
countenances, but not their disseignes. And. 
of those which in ancient times have put 
themselves to death, the choice is great, 
whether it were a sodaine death or a death 
having time and leasure. That cruell 
Romane Emperor said of his prisoners that 
he would make them feele death ; and if an 
fortuned to kill himselfe in prison, that fel- 
low had escaped me (would he say). He 
would extend and linger death, and cause it 
be felt by torments. 
| Vidimus et toto quamvis in corpore case, 

Nil anime lethale datum, moréngque nefanda 

Durum sevitia, pereuntis parcere morti® 

And we have seene, when all the body tortur’d 


i live, they hope to se 


ay: ‘ is en he 
Yet no stroke deadly giv'n, and that in humana. 


way a aw 

Of tyranny, to spare his death that sought to dig, 
1 Lucan. b. iii. 653. 
3 Pun N. Hist. 1 8. 


2 Vina, Georg. is 466, 
* Lucan, 1, is 279. 


Verily, it is not so great a matter, being 
in perfect health and well setled in mind, 
for one to resolve to kill himselfe ; It is an 
casy thing to show stoutnesse and play the 
wag before one come to the pinch, So that 
Heliogabalus, the most dissolute man of the 
world, amidst his most riotous sensualities, 
intended, whensoever occasion should force 
him to it, to have a daintie death. Which, 
that it might not degenerate from the rest 
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feeblie wounded himselfe, became a sutor to. 
his boy to make an end of him. On the 
other side, Ostorius, who forsomuch as he 
could not use his owne arme, disdained to 
employ his servants in any other. thing but 
to hold his dagger stiffe and strongly ; and 
taking his running, himselfe carried his 
throate to its point, and so was thrust 
through. To say truth, it is a meate a man 
must swallow without chewing, unlesse his 


af his life, he had purposely caused a stately | throat be frostshod, And therefore Adrianus 
towre to be built, the nether part ang fore- | the Emperour made his Physitian to marke 
court whereof was floored with boardSrichly ; and take the just compasse of the mortall 
set and enchased with gold and precious place about his pap, that so his aime might 
stones, from off which he might headlong | not faile him, to whom he had given charge 
throw himselfe downe : He had also caused ‘to kill him. Loe why Caesar being de- 
cordes to be made of gold and crimson: manded, which was the death he most 
silke, therewith to strangle himselfe; and a | allowed, answered,'' The least premeditated, 
rich golden rapier to thrust himselfe through, | and the shortest.” If Cresar said it, it is no 
and kept poison in boxes of Emeraldes | faintnesse in me to beleeve it. ‘A short 
and ‘Topases, to poison himselfe with, ac- | death (saith Plinie) is the chiefe happe of 
cording to the humor he might have, to | humane life.” [t grieveth them to acknow- 
chuse which of these deaths should please: ledge it. No man can be said to be resolved 


him, 
Impiger et fortis virtute coacta, 


A ready minded gallant, 
And in forst vallour valiant, 


Notwithstanding, touching this man, the 
— wantonnesse of lus preparation makes it 
more likely that he would have fainted had 
he beene put to his triall, But even of those 
who most undantedly have resolved them- 
selves to the execution, we must consider (I 
say) whether it were with a life ending stroke, 


to die that feareth to purchase it, and that 
cannot abide to looke upon and out-stare 
it with open eies. ‘Those which in times of 
execution are scene torunne to their end, and 
hasten the execution, do it not with resolus - 
tion, but because they will take away time 
to consider the same ; it grieves them not to 
be dead, but to die. 


Bmori nolo, sed me esse morinum, nthil estimod 


I would not die too soone. 
But care not, when ‘tis doone, 


and that tooke away any leasure to feele the , It is a degree of constancie unto which I 
effect thereof. For itis hard to guesse seeing | have experienced to arive, as those that cast 
life dreope away litle by little, the bodies- | themselves into danger, or into the sea, with 
feeling entermingling it selfe with thesoules, closed cies. In mine opinion there is no- 
meanes of repentance being offered, whether thing more worthy the noting in Socrates 
in so dangerous an intent, constancie or ob- life, then to have had thirty whole daies to 
stancie were found in him. In Csesars , ruminate his deaths decree, to have digested 
civil! warres, Lucius Domitius taken in| it all that while, with an assured hope, with- 
Prussia, having empoysoned himselfe, did | out dismay or alteration, and with a course 
afterwards rue and repent his deede, It hath | of actions and words rather supprest, and 
hapned in our daies that some having re- loose-hanging, then out-stretched and raised 


solved to die, and at first not stricken deepe by the weight of such a cogitation. That 
enough, the smarting of his flesh, thrusting 
his arme backe, twice or thrice more wounded 
hitselfe anew, and yet could never stricke 
sufficiently deepe. Whilst the arraignment 
of Plantius Silvanus was preparing, 
Vrgulania, his grandiather, sent him a poi- 
| pet wherewith, not able to kill himselfe 
thoroughly, he caused his owne servants to 
cut his veines. Albucilla, in Tiberius time, 
purposing to kill herselfe, but striking over 
. faintly, gave her enemies leasure to appre- 
hend and imprison her, and appoint her 
What death they fi esaann So did Captaine 


_ Demosthenes er his discomfiture in 
Sickie. And C Fimbria having over- 


Pomponius Atticus, to whom Cicero 
writeth, being sicke, caused Agrippa, his 
sonne in lawe, and two or three of his other 
friends, to be called for, to whom he said, 
that having assaid how he got nothing m 
going about to be cured, and what he did 
to prolong his life did also lengthen and 
augment his griefe, he was now determined 
to make an end of one and other ; intreating | 
them to allow of his determination, and — 
that by no meanes they would lose their 
labour to diswade him from it. And havi 

chosen to end his life by abstinence, hie- 


Cr. Teese. Oe is 


CHAP, xI¥. |} 


sickwesse was cured by accident. The 
remedy he had employed to make himselfe 
away brought him to health again. The 


Physitians and his friends, glad of so happy | 


a successe, and rejoycing thereof with him, 
were in the end greatly deceived ; for, with 
all they could do, they were never able to 
make him alter his former opinion, saying 
that as he must one day passe that careire, 
and being now so forward, he would remove 
the care another time to beginne againe. 
‘This man having with great leasure appre- 
hended death, is not only no whit dis- 
couraged when he comes to front it, but 
resolutely falls upon it : for being sausfied of 
that for which he was entred the combate, 
in a braverie he thrust himselie into it, to see 
the end of it. [tis farre from fearing death 
to goe about to taste and savour the same. 
The historic of Cleanthes, the Philosopher, 
is much like to this, His gummes beiag 
swolne, his Physitians perswaded him to use 
great abstinence. Having fasted two daies, 
he was so well amended, as they told him 
he was well, and might returne to his wonted 
course of life. He contrarily having already 
tasted some sweetnes in this fainting, re- 
solveth not to drawe back, but to finish what 
he had so well begunne, and was so farre 
waded into. Tullius Marcellinus, a yong 
Romane gentleman, willing to prevent the 
houre of his destiny, to ruide himselfe of a 
discase which tormented lim more than he 
would endure, although Physitians promised 
certainely to cure Jim, howbeit not 
sodainely : called bis friends unto him to 
determine about it: some (saith Seneca) 
gave him that counsell, which for weak- 
nesse of heart themselves would have taken ; 
others for flatterie, that which they imagined 
would be most pleasing unto him ; but 2 cer- 
taine Stoike standing by, said thus unto him: 
* Toile not thy selfe, Marcellinus, as if thou 
determinedst some weightie matter: to live 
is no such great thing, thy base groomes and 
bruit beasts live also, but it is a matter of 
consequence to die honestly, wisely and con- 
stantly, Remember how long it is; thou 
doest one same thing, to eate, to drinke, 
and sleepe ; to drinke, to sleepe, to eate. 
Wee are ever uncessantly wheeling in this 
endiesse circle. Not only bad and intole- 
rable accidents, but the very satiety to live, 
brings a desire of death.” Marcellinus had 
no need of a man to counsel], but of one to 
hhelpe him: his servants were afraid to 
meddie with him ; but this Philosopher made 
them to understand that familiars are sus- 
pected onely when the question is, whether 


the maisters death hath beene voluntary ;: ; 


otherwise it would bre as bad an example 
to hinder him as to kill him, forasmuch as, 
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dnuitum gui servat, idem factt occtdentt A 
Who saves a man against his will - 
Doth ev’n as much ag he should kill. 


| Then he advertized Marcellinus, that it 
| would not be unscemely, as fruit or comets 
j)at our tables, when our bellies be full, are 
: given unto by-standers, so, the life ended, to 
idistribute something to such as have beene 
ithe ministers of it. Marcellinus being of a 
! frank and liberal disposition, caused certaine 
/summes of mony to be divided amongst his 
i ser@ints, and comforted them, And for the 
irest there needed neither yron nor blood ; 
he undertooke to depart from this life, not 
,by running Trom it: not to escape from 
ideath, but to taste it. And to have leisure 
, to condition or bargaine with death, uate 
; quit all manner of nourishment, the thirc 
, day ensning, after he had caused himselfe ta 
‘be sprinkled ever with luke-warme water, 
iby tthe and htde he consumed away; and 
,(as he said) vot without some voluptuous- 
| Nusse and pleasure. Verily, such as have 
chad these faintings and sownings of the 
i heart, which proceed from weaknesse, say 
§ ‘ . 

(that they feele no paine at all in them, but 
trather some pleasure, as of a passage to 
sleepe and rest, These are premeditated 
;and digested deaths. But that Cato alone, 
;may serve to all examples of vertue, it 
iseemeth his good destiny caused that hand 
iwherewith he gave himselfe the fatal blow 
.to be sicke and sore: that so hee might 
Shave leisure to affront death and to embrace 
it, reenforcing his courage in that danger 
“in Neu of mollifieing thesame. And should 
iT have represented him in his proudest state, 
it should have beene all bloody-gored, tear- 
ing hisentraile, and rending his gutts, rather 
ithen with a sword in his hand, as did the 
istatuaries of his time. For this second 
putes was much more furious then the 
rst, 


CHAPTER XIV, 
How that our Spirit hindereth ttselfe, - 


T is a pleasant imagination to conceive 
a spirit justly ballanced betweenc two. 
equall desires, For, it is not to -be 
;doubted, that he shall never be resolved 
‘upon any match: forsomuch as the appli: 
leation and choise brings an incquality of 
‘prise: And who should place us betweene 
>a bottle of wine and a gammon of bacon, 
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with an equall appetite to eat and drinke, 
 doubtlesse there were noe remedy, but to 
tlie of thirst and of hunger. To provide 





s espmetianenened 


were demanded whence the election of two 
Indifferent things commeth into our soule 
(and which causeth that from out a great 
number of Crownes or Angells we rather 
take one then another, when there is no 
reason to induce us to preferre any one 
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Sad 


| prepared : in @guo est, dolor amissa ret, 


) i lost, and feare of losing it, are on an even 
‘pgainst this inconvenient, when the Stoikes 


et timoramtttende :'  ‘ Sorrow fora thing 
ground.” Meaning to gaine thereby, that 
the fruition of life cannot perfectly be pleas- 
ing unto us, if we stand in any feare to Jose 
it. A man might nevertheles say on the 
contrary part, that we embrace and claspe 
this good so much the harder, and with 
more affection, as we perceive it to be lesse 


before others) they answer, that this motion | sure, and feare it should be taken from us. 
, of the soule is extraordinarie and irreggilar | For, it is manifestly found, that as fire is 
comming into us bya strange, accidentall  rouzed up by the assistance of cold, even so 
~and casuall impulsion. In my opinion, it our will is whetted on by that which doth 
might rather be said that nothing is pre- resist it. 

sented unlo us, wherein there is not some 
difterence, how light so ever it bee: And 
that either to the sight, or to the fecling, 
there is ever some choice, which tempteth 
and drawes us to it, though imperceptible 
and not to bee distinguished. Inlikemanner, And that there is nothing so naturally 
hee that shall presuppose a twine-thrid opposite to our taste as satiety, which comes 
equally strong all-through, it is impossible4 from ease and facility, nor nothing that so 
by all impossibilitie that it breake, for, where much sharpneth it as rarenesse and difficulty. 
would you have the flaw or breaking to be- Omnium rerum voluptas ipso quo debet 
ginne? And at once to breake in all places | fugare pertculo crescit : ‘‘ The delight of all 
together, jt isnot in nature. He whoshould ‘things encreaseth by the danger, whereby 
also adde to this, the Geometricall proposi- it rather should terrifie them that affect it.” 
tions which, by the certainety of their demon- 
strations, conclude the contained greater 
then the containing, and the centre as great 
as his circumference; and that finde two 
lines wncessantly approaching one unto 
another, which yet can never meete andjoyne =To keepe love in breath and lunging, 
together; and the Philosophers stone, and Lycurgus ordained that the maried men of 
quadrature of the circle, where the reason Lacedemonia might never converse with” 
and the effects are so opposite : might per- their wives but by stealth, and that it should 
adventure draw thence some argument to | be as great an imputation and shame to finde 
salve and helpe this bold speech of Pliny : | them laid together, as if they were found 
Solum certum, nthil esse certs, et homene' \ying with others. The difficulty of assigna- 
sethel metserius aul superbinss' “ This only tions or matches appointed, the danger of 
is sure, that there is nothing sure; and being surprised, and the shame of ensuing 
nothing more miserable, and yet more to-morrow, 

arrogant then man. 


Stnunquant Danaen habutsset ahenea turris, 
Non esset Danae de Love facta parens 4 


Tf Danae had not beene clos’d in brazen Tower, 
Jove had not clos’d with Danae in golden shower, 


Galla nega; satiatur amor, nisi gandia 
torquent,3 


Good wench, deny, my love is cloted, 
Unlesse joyes grieve, before enjoyed. 





et languor, et stlentium, 

Fé latere petitus imo spiritus* 
And whispering voice, and languishment, 
And breath in sighes from deepe sides sent, 


are the things that give relish and tartnesse 
to thesawce. How many most lasciviously- 

| pleasant sports proceed from modest and 
| Shamefast manner of speech, of the daliances 
enn eae ee ‘and workes of love? Even voluptuousnesse 
HERE is no reason but hath another | seekes to provoke and stirre it selfe up by 
contrary unto it, saith the wisest party ! smarting. It is much sweeter when it itcheth, 

of Philosophers. 1 did erewhile rumi- | and endeared when it gauleth. The curtezan 


nate upon this notable saying, which an’ Flora was wont to say that she never lay 
ancient writer alleageth for the contempt of 


life. No good can bring us any pleasure, 
‘except that against whole losse we ere 


CHAPTER XV, 


That our Desires are encreased by Difficultie, 


1 Sen, Epist. xcviii. ; 
2 Ovip. Amor 1. iu. BZ xix. 27. 
3 Mart. |. iv, Bpig. xxxviii, . 


2 Pun, Nat, Hist. hii. 7. * Hor. Epod, xi, 13. 
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with Pompey but she made him carry away 
the markes of her teeth. 
heok peticre, premuntarcle, factinigue dolorem 
orporis, et dentes tulidunt serpe labeltts: 
Et stimuli subsunt, gut instigant ladere id 
tpsus 
Quodcumague est, rabies unde illi germina 
surgunt,t 
So goes it every where: rarenesse and 
difficulty giveth esteeme unto things. Those 
of Marca d’Ancona, in Italy, make their 
vowes, and goe on pilgrimage rather unto 
James in Galicia, and those of Galicia 
rather unto our Lady of Loreto. In the 
country of Liege they make more account 
of the Bathes of Luca; and they of Tuscany 
esteeme the Baths of Spawe more than their 
owne. In Rome the Fence-schooles are 
ever full of Frenchmen, when few Romans 
come unto them. Great Cato, as well as 
any else, was even cloied and distasted with 
his wife so long as she was his owne, but 
when another mans, then wished he for her, 
and would faine have lickt his fingers at her. 
I have heretofore put forth an old stalion to 
soile, who before did no sooner see or smell 
a mare but was so lusty that no man could 
rule him, nor no ground hold him ; ease and 
facilitie to come to his owne when he list, 
hath presently quailed his stomacke, and so 
cloyed him that he is weary of them. But 
toward strange mares, and the first that 
passeth by his pasture, there is no hoe with 
him, but suddenly he returnes to his old 
wonted neighings and furious heate. Our 
appetite doth contemne and passe over what 
he hath in his free choice and owne posses- 
sion, to runne after and pursue what he hath 
not. 


Transuolat in medio postta, et fugientia captat? 
It over flies what open hes, 


Pursuing onely that which flies. 
To forbid us anything is the ready way to 
make us long for it. 





nist tu servare puellant 
lacipis, incipiet desinere esse mea, 
If you begin not your wench to enshrine, 
She will begin to leave off to be mine. 


And to leave it altogether to our will is 
but to breede dislike and contempt in us. 
So that to want. and to have store breedeth 
one selfe same inconvenience, 


Tibi guod super est, n:thi quod destt, dolet 4 


You grieve because you have too much ; 
It grieves me that I have none such. 











1 Lucr,|. iv, 1070. 

3 Hor. Ser. |. i, Sa?, ii. 107. 

3% Ovip. Amor. 1, ii, £2. xix. 47+ 
* Tex. Phor. acti. sc, 3. 
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31§ 
Wishing and enjoying trouble us both 
alike. The rigor of a mistris is yrkesome, but 
ease and facility (to say true) much more; 
forasmuch as discontent and vexation pro- 
ceed of the estimation we have of the thing 
desired, which sharpen love and set it afire. 
Whereas satiety begets distaste : it is a dull, 
blunt, weary, and drouzy passion. 
St gua volet regnare din, contemnat amantem,s 
If any hist long to beare sway, 
Scorne she her lover, ere she play. 
€. contemutte amantes, 
Sic hodte veniet, si gua negawit hert,® 
Lovers your lovers scorne, contemne, delude, 
deride ; 
So will shee come to-day, that yesterday denied, 
Why did Poppea devise to maske the 
beauties of her face, but to endear them to 
‘her lovers? Why are those beauties vailed 
{downe to the heeles, which all desire to 
shew, which all wish to see? Why doe 
they cover with so many lets, one over 
another, those parts where chiefly ceon- 
;sisteth our pleasure and theirs? And to 
what purpose serve those baricadoes and 
verdugalles wherewith our women arme 
their flankes, but to allure our appetite, 
and enveagle us to them by putting us off? 


Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante vidert& 

She to the willows runs to hide, 

Yet gladly would she first be spide. 

Interdum tunica duxtt operta moram®* 

She cover'’d with her cote in play, 

Did sometime make a short delay. 
Whereto serves this mayden-like bashful- 
nesse, this willfull quaintnesse, this severe 
countenance, this sceming ignorance of 
those things which they know better than 
our selves, that goe about to instruct them, 
but to increase a desire and endeare a long- 
ing in us to vanquish, to gourmandize, and 
at our pleasure to dispose allthis squeamish 
ceremonie, and all these peevish obstacles ? 
For, it is not only a delight but a glory to 
besot and debauch this dainty and nice 
sweetnesse, and this infantine bashfullnesse, 
and to subject a marble and sterne gravity to 
the mercy of our flame. It is a glory (say 
they) to triumph over modesty, chastity 
and temperance : and whodisswadeth ladies 
from these parts, betraieth both them and 
himselfe. It is to be supposed that their 
heart yerneth for feare, that the sound of 
our wordes woundeth the purity of their 
eares, for which they hate us, and with a 
forced constraint agree to withstand our 


conten 











LOvip. Amor. 1. ii. EZ, xix. 33. 
2? Proverm. |. it. AZ. xiv. 19. 

3 VirG. Buco. Ecl. ii. 65. 

* Prorerr. |. 1. Edeg. xv, 6, 
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importunitie. Beauty with all her might 
hath not wherewith to give a taste of her 
ielfe without these interpositions, See in 


Italie, where most, and of the finest beauty - 


is to be sold, how it is forced to seek other 
strange meanes, and suttle devices, arts and 
tricks, to yeeld her selfe pleasing and 
acceptable: and yet in good sooth, doe 
what it can, being venal and common, it 
remaineth feeble, and even languishing, 
Even as in vertue of two equall effects, we 
hold that the fairest and worthiest, wherein 
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[CRAP. XV. 
{other meane. The Grecke stories make 
imention of the Agrippians neighbouring 
iupon Scithia, who live without any red or 
staffe of offence, where not onely no man 
undertakes to buckle with any other man 
but whosoever can but save himselfe, there 
(by reason of their vertue and sanctity of 
life) is as it were in a Sanctuary: And no 
man dares so much as touch him, Many 
have recourse to them, to attone and take up» 
quarrels and differences, which arise amongst 
men else where. ‘There isa nation where the 


are proposed more lets, and which affotdeth | inclosure of gardens and fields they intend 
greater hazards, It is an effect of Gods keepe severall, are made with a seely twine 
providence, to suffer his holy Church to be of cotton, which amongst them is found to 
vexed and turmoyled as we see with $0 many be more safe and fast than are our ditches and 
troubles and stormes, to rouze and awaken hedges. /wrem sienata sollicitant, Aperta 
by this opposition and strife the godly and | efractarius preterit :' “Things sealed up 
religious soules, and raise them from out a solicitea thief to break them open : Whereas 
lethall security and stupified slumber, wherein. a common burglayer will passe by quietly 
80 long tranquillity had plunged them, If things that lie open.” Amongst other meanes, 
we shall counterpoize the losse we have had ease and facility doth haply cover and fence 
by the number of those that have strayed | my house from the violence of civill wares : 
out of the right way, and the profit that! Inclosure and fencing-drawe on the enter- 
acrueth unto us, by having taken hart of | prise, and distrust, the offence. I have 
grace, and by reason of combate raised our: abated and weakened the souldiers designe 
zeale and forces; I wot not whether the! by taking hazard and all means of military 
profit doth surmount the losse. We thought : glory from their exploite, which is wont to 
to tlethe bond of our marriages the faster; serve them for a title, and stead them for 
by removing all meanes to dissolve them, | an excuse, Whatis performed couragiously, 
but by how much faster that of constraint at what time justice lieth dead, and law 
hath bin tried, so much more hath that of | hath not her due course, is eyer done honour- 
our will and affection bin slacked and /ably. I yeeld them the conquest of my 
loosed : Whereas, on the contrary side, that | house dastardly and treacherous. It is 
which so long time held mariages in honour | never shut to any that knocketh. It hath no 
and safety in Rome, was the liberty to break | other guardian or provision but a porter, as 
them who list. They kept their wives the | an ancient custome, and used ceremony, who 
better, forsomuch as they might leave them ; ,Serveth not so much to defend my gate as 
and when divorces might freely be had, | to offer it more decently and courteously to 
there past five hundred years and more (all comers, I have nor watch nor sentinell 
before any would ever make use of them. — | but what the starres keepe for mee. That 
Quod Leet, ingratums est, quod non licet, acrius | Rentleman is much to blame who makes a 
writ) | shew to stand upon his guarde, except he be 
What we may doe, doth little please : very strong indeed. Who so is open on one 
dt woormes ns more, that hath lesse ease. side is so every where. Our fore-fathers 
To this purpose might the opinion of an 2¢¥et dreamed on building of frontire townes 

ancient writer be adjoyned, that torments %"4 castles. 
do rather encourage vices than suppress , 2 h€ meanes to assaile (I meane without 
them; that they beget not a care of well- battery and troopes of armed men) and to 
doing, which is the worke of reason and , SU‘Prise our houses, encrease daily beyond 
discipline, but only acare not to be surprized | the meanes of garding or defending. Mens 
in doing evill. | wits are generally exasperated and whetted 
; ; ; {on that way; An invasion concerneth all, 
Latins excise pestis contagta serpunt, the defence none but the rich. Mine was 
Th’ infection of the plague nigh spent sufficiently strong, according to the times 
And rooted out, yet further went. when it was made. I have since added 

I wot not whether it be true, but this I 


nothing nnto it that way; and I would 
know by experience, that policie was never feare the strength of it should turne against 
found to be reformed that way. The order 


my selfe. Seeing a peaceable time will 
and regiment of maners dependeth of some require we shall unfortifie them. It is 


2 San. Epist, lxix, 
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1 Ovin. Amer, 1. it. Bd, xix. 3. 
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dangerous not to be able to recover them yet may his name be encreased and aug- 
againe, and it is hard for one to be assured | mented by the blessing and praise which we 
of them. For concerning intestine broils, {give unto his exteriour workes; which 
your owne servant may be of that faction | praise and blessing, since we cannot incor- 
you stand in feare of. And where religion ' porate into him, forsomuch as no accession 
serveth for a pretence, even alliances and. of good can be had unto him, we ascribe it 
consanguinitie become mistrustful under: unto his name, which is a part without him, 
colour of justice. Common rents cannot ‘and the neerest unto him. And _ that is the 
entertaine our private garrisons. ‘They | reason why glory and honour appertaineth 
. should all be consumed. We have not ‘to God only. And there is nothing so re- 
wherewith, nor are wee able to doe it | pugnant unto reason as for us to goe about 
without our apparent ruine, or more in- | to purchase any for our selves: for being 
commodiously and therewithall injuriously |inwaldly needy and defective, and our 
without the common peoples destruction. | essence imperfect and ever wanting amend- 
The state of my losse should not be much ‘ment, we ought only Inbour about that. 
worse. And if you chance to be a looser, >We are all hollow and empty, and it is not 
your owne friends are rendier to accuse | with breath and words we should fil our 
your improvidence and unhedinesse than to: selves. We have need of «a more solide 
moane you, and excuse your ignorance and | substance to repaire our selves. An hunger 
carelessenesse concerning the offices belong- | starved man might be thought most simple 
ing to your profession. ‘That so many rather to provide himselfe of a faire gar- 
strongly-garded houses have been lost, | ment then of a good meales-meat : we must 
whereas mine continueth still, makes me! rinne to that which most concerneth us. 
suspect they were everthrowne onely be-| Gloria in cacelsts Deo, et in terra pax 
cause they were so diligently garded, It is) hominsbus:' ‘Glory be to God on high, 
that which aftoordeth a desire and minis- | and peace on earth amongst men,” as say 
treth a pretence to the assailant. All gards | our ordinary prayers. We are in great 
beare a shew of warre, which if God be so; want of beautie, health, wisdome, vertue, 
pleased may light upon me. But so it is, | and such like essentiall parts. Exteriour 
I will never call for it. It is my sanctuary | ornaments may be sought for when we are 
or retreate to rest iny selfe from warres. I | once provided of hecessary things. Divinitie 
endeavour to free this corner from the! doth very amply and pertinently treate of 
publike storme, as I doe another corner in! this subject, but I am not very conversant 
my soule. Our warre may change forme | with it. Chrysippus and Diogenes have 
and multiply and diversifie how and as long | beene the first and most constant authors of 
as it list, but for my selfe I never stirre.. the contempt of glory. And amongst all 
Amongst so many barricaded and armed | sensualities, they said, there was none so 
houses, none but my selfe (as farre as Ii dangerous nor so much to be avoided as 
know) of my qualitie liath merely trusted the that which commeth unto us by the appro- 
protection of his unto the heavens: for I} bation of others. Verily experience makes 
never removed neither plate, nor hangings, | us thereby feele and undergoe many dam- 
nor my evidences, 1 will neither feare nor ageable trcasons. Nothing so much em- 
save my selfe by halfes. If a full acknow-  poisoneth princes as flattery, Nor nothing 
ledgement purchaseth the favour of God, it whereby the wicked minded gaine so easie 
shall last me for ever unto the end: if not, credit about them; nor any enticement sa 
I have continued long enough to make my fit, nor pandership so ordinary to corrupt 
continuance remarkeable and worthy the the chastity of women, then to feed and enter- 
registring. What, is not thirtie yeares a|taine them with their praises. The first 
goodly time? enchantment the Syrens employed to de- 
ceive Ulisses is of this nature. 
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Deca vers nous, deca, o treslouable Ulisse, | 
CHAPTER XVI £. ie lus prand honneur dont la Grece : 
Of Glory. CHYESSC, 


Turne to us, to us turne, Ulisses thrice-renowned, 
HERE is both name, and the thing: The principall renowne wherewith all Greece is 
the name is a voice which noteth crowned, 


and signifieth the thing: the name ' philosophers said that all the worlds glory _ 
is neither part of thing nor of substance: it geserved not that a man of wisdome 
is a stranger-piece joyned to the thing and | should so much as stretch forth his finger 
from it. God who in and by himselfe is all| to acquire it. 
fulnesse, and the type of all perfection, can- 2 
‘ot inwardly be augmented or encreased : 1 Luke ii. xiv, 
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{CHAP. XVI, 
!'Timocrates his heires should for the cele- 
‘bration of his birth-day every month of 
: January supply all such charges as Her- 
machus should appoint: and also for the 
¥ say for it alone: for it drawes many ee ee ae Plone * 
for m alone ; HG every moon for the feasting and entertain- 
commodities after it, by which it may yeeld | ment of the Philosophers his familiar 
gle decable: purtntcs ot fir inde, eho in te hobo oft met 
WU “s se nee (ners | and of Metrodorus should meete together. 
injuries and offences, and such like things. | Carneades hath been chiefe of he con- 
Eolas bora abe ae eae si laa os Na Fc lerggee ba see sy pal touge that glory 
x pICUrus : _Shat. precept | is sect, | was in it selfe to bee desired, even as we 
Hig Tie Lit, meh tay | ae.’ poataes_ or thee 
at “ : “avee | Naving neither knowledge nor jovissance oO 
tions, doth also necessarily presuppose that ‘them, This opinion con not missed to be 
a die opus eRe ee ee th a | More commonly followed as are ordinarily 
approba laa) AKes OF pose | those that fit most and come nearest our in- 
aris ar give nie pee fave pd aes ij ee ; aban external 
| 3 ‘goods yeeldeth the first ranke unto it: 
selves, and would not have us know of hee be tak as two extreme vices the 
others, would also have us not to be hon- , immoderation either in seeking or sicning 
a ae Uedaaeld Bea ee ie : it. I beleeve that had we the bookes which 
POURSEL | 8 by NO Meanes | Cicero writ upon this subject, we should 
his actions by the vulgar opinion and | heare strange iatters of hn: for he was so 
publike reputation: unlesse it be to avoide ‘fond in this passion as had he dared he 
other accidentall incommodities which the would (as I thinke) have easily falne into 
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Gloria quantalibet guid ert, st gloria tantum 
get! 
Yever so glorious name, 
What ist, be it but fame ? 


contempt of men might bring unto him. 
‘Those discourses (are in mine advise) very 
true and reasonable: but I wot not how we 
are double in our selves, which is the cause 
that what we beleeve we beleeve it not, and 


the excesse that others fell in; which is 
that even vertue was not to be desired but 
for the honour which ever waited on it; 


Paulum sepulta distat inertia 
Celata virtus.) 


cannot rid our selves of that which we con- ! 
demne. Let us consider the last words of 
<picurus, and which he speaketh as he is 
dying : they are notable and worthy such a = Which is so false an opinion, as I am 
Philosopher: but yet they have some badge vexed it could ever enter a mans under- 
of his names commendations, and of the standing that had the honour to beare the 
humbur which by his precepts he had dis- | name of a philosopher. If that were true, 
avowed, Behold here a letter which he|;a man needed not to be vertuous but in 
edited a little before he yeelded up the ghost. | publike : and we should never need to keepe 


‘* Epicurus to Hermachus, health and HeaBed ba soules operations in order and rule, 
| which is the true seate of vertue, but only so 


There is but little difference betweene 
Vertue conceal'd, unskilfulnesse unseene. 


ing: Whilst I passe the happy, and even 
the last day of my life, 1 write this, accom- | much as they might come to the knowledge 
minied neverthelesse with such paine in my | of others. Doth then nothing else belong 
wadder and anguish in my entrails, that unto it, but craftily to faile, and subtilly to 
nothing can be added unto the greatnesse cozen? If thou knowest a serpent to be 
of it; vet was it recompensed with the hidden in any place (saith Carneades) to 
pore which the remembrance of my! which he by whose death thou hopest to 
nventions and discourses brought unto my | reape commodity goeth unawares to sit 
soule. Now as requireth the affection upon, thou committest a wicked act if thou 
which even from the infancy thou hast warue him not of it : and so much the more 
borne me and Philosophy, embrace the pro- because thy action should be knowne but to 
tection of Metrodorus his children.” thy selfe. If we take not the law of wel- 
here his letter. And which makes me in- doing from our selves : if impunity be justice 
terpret that the pleasure which in his soule in us : to how. many kindes of treacherie are 
he saith to feele of his inventions, doth in we daily to abandon our selves? That 
some sort respect the reputation which after which Sp. Peduceus did, faithfully to 
his death he thereby hoped to attaine, is restore the riches which C, Plotius had | 
the ordinance of his last will and testament, committed to his only trust and secrecie, 
by which he willeth that Aminomachus and and as my’selfe have done often, I thinke.. 
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not so commendabie, as I would deeme it {guod mavime maturam sequitur, in factis 
ee bf Hae peeenes ie , ov I | age non in gloria tndicat: “' G ties 
thinke i eficiall we sh t aics and wise magnanimitie esteemeth tha 
be mindfull of Publius Sextilius Rufus his, honesty which especially followeth Nature, 
example, whom Cicero accuseth that he had | to consist in good actions and not in glory.” 
received a great inheritance against his; All the glory I pretend in my life is, that 1 
conscience : ni oy not ee but ! a a aR aie clare 
agreeing with the lawes. And M. Crassus to Metrodorus, Arcesilas, or Aristippus, 
and Q. Hortensius, who by reason of their! but according to my selfe, Since phos: 
Outdities tees ae oe for pee phy a find meas at adenine 

ndittes Deen calied Dy a Stranger to the tha® caught be generally good, let every 
succession of a forged will, that so he might ‘mau a his particular seeke for it. To whom 
make his share good : they were pleased not | are Cassar and Alexander beholding for 
to be partakers of his forgery, yet refused ; that infinite greatnes of their renowne, but 
abe : se pid pe A aed closely | to fortune ? How many men hath she sup- 
had they kept themselves under the counte- | pressed in the beginning of their progresse, 

_ nance of the accusations, witnesses, and | of whom we have no knowledge at all, who 
lawes. Meminerint Deum se habere testem, {bare the same courage that others did, if 
td est (ut eyo arbitror) mentem suam : © Let’ the ill fortune of their chance had not staid. 
them remember they have God to witnesse, then: even in the building of their enter- 
that is (as T construe it) their owne minde, _ prises? Amongst so many and so extreame 
Vertue is a vaine and frivolous thing if it) dgngers (to my remembrance) I never read. 
draw her commendation from = glory. In| that Caesar received any hurt. A thousand 
vaine should we attempt to make her keepe ; have he in lesse danger than the least of 
her rancke apart, and so should we disjoyne | those he escaped. Many worthy exploits 
: from fortune iN ss ; more casuall! and excellent deedes must be lost before 
then reputation rofecto fortuna in om- | one can come to any good. A man is not 
mire dominatur ; Ea res cunctas ex libidine ; alwaies upon the top of the breach, nor in 
magis guam ex vero celebrat obscuratgue::the front of an army, in the sight of his 
‘* Fortune governeth in all things, and either | generall, as upon a stage, A man may be 
advanceth or abaseth them rather by fro- | surprised betweene a hedge and a ditch. A 
ward disposition then upright judgement.” {man is sometimes put to his sodaine shifts, 
: ° Lissa sea ss a a - ee ae fortune aac a para as to 
is the meere worke of fortune. It is chance, ferret out foure scely shotte out of some 
that applicth glory unto us, according to : barne, yea and sometimes straggle alone 
her temeritie, I have often seene it to goe | from his troupes ; and enterprise according 
before desert ; yea, and many times to out-!as necessity and occasion offereth it selfe. 
goe merit by very much, He that first And if it be well noted (in mine advice) it 
bethought himselfe of the resemblance : will be found, and experience doth teach it, 
betweene shadow and glory, did better than! that the least blazoned occasions are the 
iy ag, Fes at sb tier nia ‘most dangerous, and that in our late home- 
things. It also often goeth before her y, | warres, more good men have perished in 
and sometimes excceds by much in length. | slight and little importing occasions, and 
Those who teach nobilitie to seeke in valour | ia contention about a small cottage, than 
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nothing but honour: Quase nom sethonestum 


guod nobilitatum non sit; ‘‘As though it 
were not honest except it were ennobied:” 
what gaine they by it? But to instruct 
them never to hazard themselves unlesse 
they be seene of others; and to be very 


in worthy atchievements and honourable 
places, hoso thinketh his death ill em- 
ploied, except it be in some glorious exploit 
or famous attempt, in lieu of dignifying his 
death, he happily obscureth his life ; suffer- 


ing in the meane time many just and honor- 
i 


heedy whether such witnesses are by that oording oportunities to escape, wherein 
may report newes of their valour, whereas he might and ought adventure himselfe. 
a thousand occasions to doe well are daily i And all just occasions are glorious enough ; 
offered, and no man by to marke them? his owne conscience publishing them suffi- 
How many notable particular actions are: ciently to all men. Gloria nostra est testi- 
buried in the throng of a battell? Whoso- monium consctentia nostri :\** Qur giory is | 
ever ammuseth himselfe to controle others, | the testimony of our conscience.” He that 
in so confused a hurly-burly, is not greatly ;is not an honest man but by that which 
busied about it: and pr uceth the testi- i other men know by him, and because he 
mony which he giveth of his fellowes pro-! shall the better be esteemed ; being knowne 
ceedings or exploits against himselfe. Vera 

eh sapiens animé magnitudo, honestum lua | 
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to be so, that will not do well but upon | raskalitie, which is the mother of ignorance, 
condition his vertue may come to the know- | of injustice and inconstancie. Is it reason 
ledge of men; such a one is no man from | to make the life of a wise man depend.on 
whom any great service may be drawne, or; the judgement of fooles? 4 guidguam 
rood expected, Stultius, quam quos singulos contemnas, tos 

Credo chil resto di quel verno, case ahiguid putare esse untversos f* '* Te there 











Faceste degne df tenernte conto, sanything more foolish then to thinke that 
Ma fir fin’ a guel tempo si nascose, ‘al together they are oughts, whom every 
Che won é colpaimia shor? non le conta, 


| ; ‘one single you would set at noughts 2?" 
Parche Orlando a far apre virtusse r ieee Se asta sae 
Bin ck’ A narrvarie pet sempre eva prontas M hosocver : aimeth to please them hath 
Ne meat sn adcnn de lit sual taths espe esse, never done: It is a Butt, that hath neither 
Sono urine Retbe ¢ tesdroreritt appressa3 forme nor holdfast. Nil am inashimabile 


} yuesse, he of that winter all the rest est, quam animé multitudinis ¢ “ Nothing 
Atchev'd exploits, whereof to keepe account, —, 18: $0 incomprehensible to be just waied, as 
Bat rbhey vniall that tine were sO supprest, the minds of the multitude.”” Demetrius 


i thuw any sath "tas not, them not to count, ' said merrily of the common peoples Voice, 
ecause Orlando ever was more prest =e : ee? shh at 
"To doe, than tell deeds that might all surmount, | that he ; made no nore reckoning of that 
Nor was there any of his decds related Which issued from out his mouth above, then 
Unlesse some withesse were associated. /of that which came from a homely place 
A man must goe to warres for his devoirs | below ; and saith moreover; £go hoc 
sake, and expect this recompence of it, i Judico, 81 yuando turpe non sit, tamen nor 
whith cannot faile all worthy actions, haw  “S¢ "e" furpe, guum id ad multitudine 
secret socver ; no not to vertuous thoughts : | /@adelwr -? “Thus I esteem of it, if of it 
itis the contentment that a well dispased | selfe it be not dishonest, yet can H not but 
conscience receiveth in itselfe by well doing. | b& dishonest, when it is applauded be the 


‘ . mt ~ Y 6 . «oy 
A man must be valiant for himselfe and for; Many.” No art, no mildnesse of spirit 


the advantage he hath to have his courage , Might direct our steps to follow so stragling 


placed in a constant and assured seate, to |; and disordered a guide, In this breathie 
avithersnel alivaaaiilie Ob orhdine: | confusion of bruites and frothy Chaos of 
reports and of vulgar opinions, which still 


Lip ep dsee wes ect woreda 
ertus repulse nesta sordide, | push us on, no good course can be estab- 


Intaminatls fulget Aonoribus : 


Nec sumit aut pouit secures ‘lished, Let us not propose so fleeing and 
Arkitria popularts aura } So wavering an end unto our selves, Let us 
Vertue unskill’d to take repulse that’s base, | Constantly follow reason: And let the 
In undetiléd honors clearely shines, ivulgar approbation follow us that way. 
At the dispose of peoples ary grace ‘If it please: And as it depends all on 


* Slvr signes of honor tak's not, nor resignes. i fortune, we have no law to hope for it, 


It is not only for an exterior shew or) rather by any other way then by that, 
ostentation that our soule mast play her; Should T not follow a strait path for its 
part, but inwardly within our selves, where | straightnesse, yet would I do it because 
no eves shine but ours ; there it doth shroud | experience hath taught me that in the end 
us from the feare of death, of sorrowes and | it isthe happiest and most profitable. Dedét - 
of shame: there it assureth us from the losse | 4oc providentia hom inibus munus ut honesta 
of our children, friends, and fortunes; and | magés jacurcat: ‘Mans providence hath 
when opportunitie is offerd, it also leades | given him this gift, that honest things should 
us to the dangers of warte. .Vew emolumente' more delight and availehim.” ‘The ancient 
aligio, sedi prius honestatis decore :* “ Not: Sailer said thus ta Neptune in a great 
for any advantage, but for the gracefulnes storme, ‘‘Oh God, thou shalt save me if 
of honestie it selfe. ‘This benefit is much thou pi if not, thou shalt lose me; yet 
greater, and more worthie to be wished and. will I keep my helme still fast.” I have. 
hoped then honor and gtory, which is nought in my daies seene a thousand middie, 
but a favorable judgement that is made of .mungrell and ambiguous men, and whom: 
us, We are often driven to empanell and: no man doubted to be more worldly-wise - 
select a jury of twelve men out of a whole. than my selfe, lose themselves where I 
countrie to determine of an acre of land: have saved my selfe. 5 
And the judgement of our inclinations and | Riad successu posse cavere dolas.* 
actions (the waightiest and hardest matter’ 5 Jig to sce that Wi i 
) ra ‘ . a es o sce that wily plots y 
that is)"we referre it to the idle breath of Might want succesee ‘and leave men sots). 
_ the vaine voice of the common sort and base - | metas PE 
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Paulus Aimilius gomg to the glorious | False honour tickles ; false defame affrights, 
expedition of Macedon, advertized the ; Whom, but the faulty, and false-fierd sprights ? 


ie a8 eee during He ie MOF a See how all those judgements that men 
Speake Of his actions: for the licence Ol make of outward apparances are wonder- 
judgements is an especiall let in great. fully uncertaine and doubtful, and there is 


0 C8 essen wth asi a 


foot cpt rveeye sore eres i nave we i them as parteners and com- 
better to have his authority dismembred by | panions of our glory? He that keepes his 
mens vaine fantasies, then not to performe | stand in an open trench, what doth he 
his charge so well, with favourable and | more, gt divers poore peur doe as much 
pular applause. ‘There is - kind of I | before him, who open the way for him, and 
ara not what naturall delight that man | with their bodies shelter him for poore six- 
hath to heare himselfe commended, but wee | pence a day, and happily for lesse ? 
yeeld too-too much unto it. 





t 
non outeguid turdida Rona 
Lanudarit haud ntetnam, neque enini mihi cornea Rlevet, accedas, examéngue tarprebum in tlia 
Siora est, Castiges tratind, nec le questeerss extras 
Sed reeli finemgne Eve PEMBINGHE ESSE PECUSO Iftroublous Rome sect ought at naught, 
Huge tuum et belle. make you net one, 


Nor feare ] to be prais'd, for my guttes are not Nor chastise you unjust examination 
horne In balance of their ode : 
But that the utmost end of good should be, I o Nor seeke your selfe abrode. | 
score, ¢ Ta 
Thy O well said, well done, well plaid. We call that a magnifying of our name, 


_, (to extend and disperse the same in many 
T care not so much what I am with; mouthes; we will have it to be received in 
others, as L respect what Iam in my selfe.! good part, and that its increase redound to 
T will bee rich by my selfe and not by ' his benefit: Uhis is al thatis most excusable 
borrowing, Strangers see but external jn its desseigne. But the infirmity of its 
apparances and events: every man can‘ excesse proceeds so farre that many labour 
Set a good face upon the matter, when to have the world speake of them, howso- 
within he is full of care, griefe and infirmi- | ever it be ‘Trogus Pompeius saith of 
ties. ‘They see not my heart when they! Herostratus, and ‘Titus Livius of Manlius 
looke upon my outward countenance. There | Capitolinus, that they were more desirous 
in Aas ae vlsedie! a ee | of arent then good reputation, It is an 
Owl OC ISK : TOF, ordinary fault; we endevour more thiit 
more easic in a man of practise then to} men should speake of us, then how and what 
flinch in dangers and to counterfeit’ a/they speake, and it sufficeth us that our 
gallant and a boaster when his heart is fall | name runin mens mouthes, in what manner 
of faintnesse and ready to droope for feare? soever, It seemeth that to be knowen is in 
Bae ie Seat in Has: ee eo some sort to have life and Sate in 
a me a uMsene ather mens keeping. Asfor me [ bold that 
particular, that we shall have deceived the | am but in a welt ; and of this other life 
world a pee ee ste ae iber of mine which consisteth in the knowledge 
and even when wee And our selves en- Considered te cay ett deen d mekhee 
Caml fac ih. wee chalk Hie skill h ; considered in my self, well 1 wot, I neithe 
: if is Tae oat an no srs $ rie ad fruite or jovissance of it, het by the 
to cloake our: ‘ith a good face, stearne | 


, vanitie of fantasticall opinion. And when 
countenance, and bold speeches ; although |] shall be dead, I shall much Jesse have a 


our heart doe quake within us. And het: feeling of it: And shall absolutely lose the 
that had the use of the Platonicall Ring, fuse of true utilities which sometimes acei- 
whose vértue was to make him invisible | dentally follow it : I shall have no more fast- 
hat wore it upon his finger, if it were tumed . nesse to take hold on reputation, nor where- 
_ toward the flat of the hand ; many would | py it may either concerne or come unto mee, 
hide themselves when they should most: For, to expect my name should receive it, 
make shewe of their worth, and would be | First, ] have no name that is sufficiently 
boric to be placed in so honourable a place | spine ; of two 1 have, the one is common 
‘where necessity may be their warrant of to ajl my race, yea and also to others, 
Saletic. — i Yhere is a family at Paris and another at 
. Falsas honer invat, et meudax infamia terret Monipellier called Montaigne, another in 
Quem, nist mendosum et nendacemt* : Britany, and one in Xaintonge, surnamed 
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de ja Montaigne. ‘The removing of one‘ are knowne in all kindes of examples. 
onely syllable may so confound our webbe, | What, of the Romanes themselves and 
as I shall have a share in their glory, and | of the Graecians, amongst so many writers 
they perhaps a part of my shame, And my , and testimonics, and so infinit rare exploites 
Ancestors have heretofore beene sur-' and matchles examples, how are so few 
named Higham or Eyquem, a surname of them come to our notice ? 
ED ane a or pein anne si | tied d nuis fame perlabitur aura.) 
any bolies that shall have a minde to it. So; ai yi. on eae eae 
shall | happily honour a Porter in my stead. | 
And suppose I had a particular marke or — It shall be much, if a hundred yeares 
badge for my selfe, what can it mark: when | hence the civill warres which lately we have 
I am no more extant? May it desseigne , bad in France, be but remembred in grosse. 
or favour inanity ? The Lacedemonians, as they were going to 
ila eetEap a aia aT cd their battles, were wont to Sacrifice unto the 
Landat posteritas; nunc non é Mauthus tllis, — Muses, to the end their deedes might be 


Nunc non é tranulo fortunatdgue favilla well written and worthily registred ; deem- 
Nascuntur viole 1% ing it a divine favor and unusuall grace, 
Doth not the grave-stone on such bones sit light? that noble actions might finde testimonies 
Posterity applaudes : from such a spright, able to give them lifeand memory. ‘Thinke 
From such a tombe, from ashes blessed so, we that at every shot that hits us, or at every 


Shall there not violets (in cart-lodes) grow ? . dangerous attempt we runne into, to have a 
But of this I have spoken elsewhere. As carke present to enrole it: And besides, it 
for the rest, in a whole battell, where ten May be that a hundred clarkes shall write 
thousand are either maymed or slaine, there them, whose commentaries shall not con- 
ure not peradventure fifteene that shall be tinue three daies, and shall never come to 
much spoken off, It must be some eminent anybodys sight. We have but the thou- 
reatnes, or important consequence that , 52>dth part of ancient writings: It is For- 
ortune hath joyned unto it to make a tune, which os to her favor gives 
private action prevaile, not of a meane | them either shorter or longer life ; and what 
shot alone, but of a chieftaine: for to kill) W¢ have, we may lawfully doubt of, whether 
2 man or two or tenne ; for one to present | it be the worse, since we never saw the rest. 
himselfe undantedly to death, is indeed | Histories are not written upon every small 
something to every one of us in particular ; | ‘Tifle : It is requisite that a man have beene 
for a mans free-hold goes on it: But in) Conqueror of an Empire or of a Kingdome ; 
~egarde of the world they are such ordinary ; 3 ™an_ Must have obtained two and fiftie 
things, so many are daily seene, and so, St battles, and ever witha lesser number of 
sundry alike must concurre together to; Men. as Caesardid. Tenne thousand good- 
produce a notable effect, that wee can looke | fellowes, and many great captaines have 
for no particular commendation by them, | died_ most valiantly and coragiously in pur- 
suite of her, whose names have continued 


wnmmomn caENS MeMltis hic cognitus, ac tam no longer then their wives and children 
Tritus, ef 2 medio foriune ductus acerve3 : ‘ 


This case is knowne of many, worne with 


nothing, ——— guos fama obscura recondit® 
Drawne from the midle heape of fortunes Whom fame obscure before 
doting. Layes up in unknowne store. 


Of so many thousands of worthie-valiant Even of those whom we see to doe ex« 
men, which fifteene hundred yeares since cellently well, if they have but once con-. 
have died in France with their weapons in| tinued So three months, or so many yeares, 
hand, not one hundred have come to our; there is no more speech of them then if 
knowledge: The memory not onely of the} they bad never bin. Whosoever shall in 
Generals. and Leaders, but also of the | due measure proportion and inrpartially 
battels and victories licth now Jow-buried | consider, of what kinde of people, and of 
in oblivion, The fortunes of more than | what deedes the glory is kept in the memory 
halfe the Bihan ee = a register, Bs foto: he Pa finde nt are few 
stirre not from their » and vanish a actions a ‘ew persons that may justly. 
witbout continuance, Had I all the pind | pretend any een in them. How nan 
knowne events in my possession, 1 am per- | vertuous men have we scene to survive their 
swaded I might easily supplant those that owne reputation, who even in their } 


er: 
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have seen the honor and gilorie which in | vanity or of false opinion, which as a re- 
their young daies they had right-justly pur- straint serveth to keepe the people in awe 
, to be cleane extinguished? And: and dutie. It is therefore that most of 
doe we for three yeares of this fantasticall | them have such fabulous grounds and tri- 
and imaginarie life lose and foregoe our | fling beginnings, and enriched with super-: 
right and essentiall life, and engage our | naturall mysteries. It is that which hath 
ves in a perpetuall death? ‘The wiser | given credit unto adulterate and unlawfull 
sort propose a right-fairer and much more | religions, and hath induced men of under- 
just end unto themselves, to so urgent and | standing to favour and countenance them. 
weighty an enterprise. ected facts, fecisse , And therefore did Numa and Sertorius, to 
meerces est: Offict: fructi, ipsum ofictum est} make their men have a better beliefe, feed 
“The reward of well-doing is the ae them gith this foppery: the one, that the 
and the fruit of our duty is our duty.” It Nimph Egeria, the other that his white 
might peradventure be excusable in a Hinde, brought him all the councels he 
Painter or other artificer, or also in altooke from the Gods, And the same 
Rhetorician or Gramarian, by his labours | authoritie which Numa gave his lawes 
to endevor to purchase a name: But the | under the title of this Goddesses patronage, 
actions of vertue are themselves too-too | Zoroaster, Law-giver to the Bactrians and 
noble to seeke any other reward then by | Persians, gave it to his, under the name of 
their own worth and merit, and especially |the God Oromazis. Trismegistus, of the 
to seeke it in the vanity of mans judgement. ; gyptians, of Mercury: Zamolzis, of the 
If this false-fond opinion doe notwithstand- | Scithians, of Vesta; Charondas, of the 
ing serve and stead a common wealth to: Chalcedonians, of Saturne: Minos, of the 
hold men in their dutie: if the people be | Candiots, of Jupiter: Lycurgus, of the 
thereby stirred by to vertue : if Princes be | Lacedemonians, of Apollo: Dracon and 
any way touched to sce the world blesse | Solon, of the Athenians, of Minerva. And 
and commend the memorie of Trajan, and | every common wealth hath a God to her 
detest the remembrance of Nero: if that | chiefe: al others falsly, but that truly which 
doth moove them to see the name of that | Moses instituted for the people of Jewry 
atch-villaine, heretofore so dreadfull and so descended from A*gypt. The Bedoins re- 
much redoubted of all, so boldly cursed and ligion (as saith the Lord of Jouinvile) held 
so freely outraged by the first scholer that among other things that his soule which 
undertakes him: Let it hardly be increased, [among them all died for his Prince went 
and let us (as much as in us heth) still foster | directly into another more happy body much 
the same amongst ourselves. And Plato | fairer and stronger than the first: by means 
employing all meanes to make his Citizens | whereof they much more willingly hazarded 
vertuous, doth also perswade them not to | their lives for his sake, 
preter a oe ai ey eouianien, ifn ferrum mens prona viris, anrenagtte capaces 
: “ai SBE ENTE ae Some Gevite Inepia: | Mortis: ef ignavum est veditura parcere vite | 
saree commeth to passe all even the i Those men sword minded, can death entertaine, 
wicked know often, as well by word as by | Thinke base to spare the life that turnes againc, 
opinion, how to distinguish justly the good | 
from the bad. This man, together with his} Loe here, although very vame, a most 
master, are wonderfull and bold workmen to | needfull doctrine and profitable beliefe. 
joyne divine operations and revelations | Everic Nation hath store of such examples 
wheresoever humane force faileth. And ' in it selfe. But this subject would require a 
therefore did perventure Timon (deeming | severall discourse. Yet to say a word more 
thereby to wrong him) surname him the! concerning my former purpose: JT do not | 
great forger of miracles. V2 tragici poet | counsell Ladies any longer to call their duty 
confagiunt ad Deum, cum explicare argu- honour: vt enim consuctudo loguitur, itd 
 menti exitum mon possunt;" **As Poets! solum dicitur honestum, quod est popu- 
that write Tragedies have recourse to some | Jari famd gloriosum:? ‘(For as custome 
God when they cannot unfold the end of | s es, that only is called honest which {is _ 
their argument.” Since men by reason of | glorious by popular report.” Their duty is 
their insufficiencie cannot well pay them- the marke; their honour but the barke of 
selves with good lawfull coine, let them also iit. Nor doe I perswade them to give us 
employ false eng 6 This meane hath | this excuse of their refusall in payment ; for 
beene practised by all the law-givers : And | { suppose their intentions, their desire, and 
there is no common wealth where there is, their will, which are parts wherein honour 
ot some mixture either of ceremonious can see nothing, forasmuch as nothing 
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appearcth outwardly, there are yet more | unto it. Here I find my selfe entangled in 
ovrdered then the effects, . the lawes of ae orit ara allowes 

eer Pepe aips tps a man to speake ill or good of himselfe. 
aa oe apieer a eZ nis stats acit) “Therefore will wee leave her at this time, 
Because she may not doc't (God wot), Those whom fortune Sebati we shall 
| name her good or bad) hath made to passe 
The offence both toward God and in! their life in some eminent or conspicuous 
conscience would be as great to desire it as | degree, may by their publike actions witnesse 
to effect the same. Besides, they are in, what they are; but those whom she never 
themselves actions secret and hid; it might, emploied but in base things, and of whom - 
easily be, they would stcale some one from {no man shall ever speake, ri themselves 
others knowledge, whence honoyr de-|doe it, they are excusable if they dare 
pendeth, had they no other respect b their ; speake of themselves to such as have interest 
duty and affection which they beare unto | in their acquaintance, after the example of 
chastity, in regard of it selfe, Each honor- ; Lucilius: 
able person chuseth rather to lose his 
honour than to forgee his conscience, 
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Llle velut filis arcana sodalibus olim 

Credebat libris: neque st male cessevat, ssquam 
Decurrens alto, neque si bene: guo fit, ut emnrs 
Votivd pateat veluts descripta tabella 

bita sents.) 


He trusted to his hooke, as to his trasty friend 
His secrets, nor did he to other refuge bend, 
How ever well, or ill, with him his fortune went. 
Hence is it, all the life is seene the old man spent, 
Aas it were ina Table noted, 

Which were unto some God devoted. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
- OF Presumption. 


WERE is another kind of glory, which | This man committed his actions and 
is an over-good opinion we cenceive | imaginations to his paper, and as he felt, so 
of our worth, It is an inconsiderate | he pourtraied himselfe. Mee id Rutilio 

affection, wherewith wee cherish our selves, | ¢f Scauro citra fidem, aut obtrectationt 
which presents us unto our selves other then fart: 8 . Nor was that without credit, or any 
we are. As an amorous passion addeth | imputation to Rutilius or Secaurus.” [| 
beauties and lendeth graces to the subject /temember then, that even from my ten- 
it embraceth, and maketh such as are there- derest infancy, some noted in me a kind of 
with possessed, with a troubled conceit and 7 know not what fashion in carrying of my 


' 


distracted judgement, to deeme what they , body and gestures, witnessing a certaine 


love, and finde what they affect, to bee vaine and foolish fiercenesse. ‘This I will 


Laeeenaneieaenen eremmanatnmnet teen 


hearing that 


vther, and seeme more perfect, then in 
trueth itis. Yet would [I not have a man, 
for feare of offending in that point, to mis- 
acknowledge himselfe, nor thinke to bee 
lease then hee is: A true judgement should 
wholly and in every respect mainetaine his 
right, It is reason, that as in other things, 
ao in this subject hesee what truth presenteth 
unto him, fe he be Cresar, let him boldly 
deeme himselfe the greatest Captaine of the 
world, We are nought but ceremonie ; 
coremonie doth transport us, and wee leave 
the substance of things; we hold-fast by 
the boughs, and leave the trunke or body, 
Wee have taught ladies to blush, onely by 
named which they nothing 


fearr to doe. Wree dare not call our mem- 
bers by their w names, and feare not 


to employ them in all kind of dissolutenese. 
Ceremonie forbids us by words to expresse 
lawfull and naturall things ; and we beleeve 
it. Reason willeth us to doe no bad or 


~ wnlawfull things, and no man giveth credit 
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first say of it, that it is not inconvenient to 
have conditions so peculiar, and propensions 
so incorporated in us, that we have no 
meane to feele, or way to know them. And: 
of such naturall inclinations, unknowne to 
us, and without eur consent, the body doth 
easily retaine some signe or impression. It 
was an affectation witting of his beauty, 
which made Alexander to bend his head a 
little on one side, and Alcibiades, his speech 
somewhat effeminate and lisping: fulius 
Caesar was wont to scratch his head with one 
finger, which is the countenance of a man 
surcharged with painefall imaginations: 
and Cicero (as I remember) had gottén a 
custome to wryth his nose, which signifieth 
a naturall scoffer. Such motions may una- 


wares and imperceptibly possesse us, Others | 
there be which are artificiall, whereof I will 
not speake. As salutations, reverences, _ 


er conges, by which some doe often pur- 
chase the honour (but wrongfully) to br. 
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humble, lowly, and courteous: a man ignorant in mine owne matters, I admire 
may be humble through glory. 1 am very the assurance, and wonder at the promise 
provgal of cappings, namely in Summer, that every mun hath of himselfe ; whereas 
and I never receive any from what quality there is almost nothing that 1 wot I know, 
of men soever, but I give them as good and nor that I dare warrant my selfe to be able 
as many as they bring, except he be some | to doe. I have not my faculties in proposi- 
servant of mine. [ wish that some Princes ; tion or by estate, and vin not instructed in 
whom I know would be more sparing afid | them but after the effect: as doubtfull of 
impartiall dispencers of them, for, being so | mine owne strength, as uncertaine of anothers 
indiscreetly employed, they have no force at force. Whence it followeth, if commendably 
all: If they be without regard, then are I chance upon any one piece of worke, I 
they without effect. Amongst disordered rather impute it to my fortune, then ascribe 
countenances, Iet us not forget the sterne itto @ine industry ; forasmuch as I designe 
looke of Constantius the Fimperour, who in them all to hazard and in feare, Likewise 
publike held ever his head bolt-upright, | have this in) generall, that of all the 
without turning or bending the same on any opinions which Antiquity hath had of men 
side, no not so muchas to looke on ther ~ grose, those which [| most willingly 
that saluted him sideling, holding his body jembrace, and whereon | take most hold, 
$0 fixt and unmoveable, that let his coche |are such as most vilifie, condemne, and 
shake never so much, he kept still up-right: | annihilate us. Me thinks Philosophy hath 
he durst never spit nor wipe his nose nor! never better cardes to shew then when she 
drie his face before the people. J wot not} checketh our presumption, and crosseth our 
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whether those gestures which were noted in 
me were of this first condition, and whether 
in truth I had any secret propension to this 
fault, as it may well be : and | cannot answer 
for the motions of my body. But concern- 
ing those of the soule, E will here ingenuously 
confesse what I thinke of them. ‘Phere are 
two parts in this glory: which is to say, 
for a man to esteeme himselfe overmuch, 
the other, not sufficiently to esteeme of others. 
For the one, first me thinks these con- 
siderations cught somewhat to be accompted 
of. 1 feele my selfe surcharged with one 
étrour of the mind, which both as bad, and 
much more as importunate, I utterly dis 

like. I endevour to correct it 5 but] cannot 
displace it. It is, because I abate the just 
value of those things which I possesse ; and 
enhance the worth of things by how much 
they are more strange, absent and not mine 
owne, This hurnor extends it selfe very 
farre, as doth the prerogative of the authority, 
wherewith husbands looke upon their owne 


vanity; when in good sooth she acknow- 
ledgeth her irresolution, her weaknesse and 
her ignorance. Me seemeth the over good 
conceit and selfe-weening opinion man 
hath of himselfe, is the nurse-mother of the 
falsest opinions, both publike and particular. 
Those which a cocke-horse will pearch them- 
celves upon the Epicicle of Mercury, and 
see so farre into heaven, they even pull out 
my teeth. For in the study which { pro- 
fesse, the subject whereof is Man, finding 
30 extreme a varictie of judgements, so in- 
lextricable a labyrinth of difficulties one upon 
ithe necke of another, so great diversitie, 
‘and so much uncertaintie, yea even in the 
schooly of wisedome it selfe: you may 
imagine since those men could never be 
resolved of the knowledge of themselves 
land of their awne condition, which is con- 
| tinually before their cyes, which is ever 
i Within them ; since they know not how that 
imoveth, which themselves cause to move, nor 
| hew to set forth the springs, and decipher the 


wives with a vicious disdaine, and many wards, which themselves hold and handle, 
fathers upon their children: so doe f, and how should I thinke of the true cause of the 
betweene two like workes would I ever flux and reflux of the river Nilus? The curi- 
weigh against mine. Notso much that the osity to know things hath beene given to men 
jealousie of my preferment, and amendment (as saith the holy Scripture) for a scourge. 
troubleth my judgement, and hindereth me | But to come tu my particular, it is verv hard 
from pleasing my selfe, as that mastery her | (mee seemeth) that some other regardeth hina 
‘self begets a contempt of that which a man | selfe jesse, yea and some other esteemeth 
possesseth and oweth. Policies, far customes j me lesse than 1 esteeme my selfe. I ac- 
and tongues flatter me; and I perceive the | compt my selfe of the common sort, except 
Latine tongue by the favour of her dignity|in that 1 deeme my selfe guiltie of the 
to deceive me, beyond what belongs unto | basest, and culpable most popular defects; 
her, as children and the vulgar sort. My but not disavowed nor excused. And I only 
neighbours economic; his house, and his prise my selfe wherein lL know my worth. 
horse, though but of equall. value, is more If any glory be in me, it is but superficially 
worth then mine by how much more it is, infused into me ; by the treason of my com- 
pot mine owne. Besides, because I am most ! plexion : and hath no solide body appearing 
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to the sight of my judgement. I am but 
r led over, but not throughly dyed. 
Por in truth, touching the effects of the 
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themselves that escaped the shipwracke 
did much second the peoples opinion : to 
iwhich the oracle that foretold his death 


thie ear 


| 
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spirit in what manner soever, there never; seemed in some sort to subscribe: which 


came any thing from me that contented me. 
And others approbation is no currant pay- 
ment for me. 
hard, especially in mine owne behalf. i 
feele my self to waver and bend through 
weaknesse : | have nothing of mine owne to 
satisfie my judgement. My sight is indiffer- 
ently cleare and regular; but if [take any 
serious worke in hand, it is troubléd and 
dimmed : as I perceive most evidently in 
poss : [love it exceedingly : I have some 
insight or knowledge in other mens labours, 
but in truth I play the novice when I set my 
hand unto it: then can I not abide my 
selfe, A man may play the foole every 
where else, but not in poesie ; 


wiediocrtbus esse poetis 
Noa dit, non homines, nen concessere, columnea 3 
c . a 
Nar Gods, nor men, nor pillers gave the graunt, 
» ’ 
That Poets ina meane, should meanely chaunt, 


I would to God this sentence were found in 
the front of our printers or stationers shops, 
to hinder the entrance of so many bald- 
rimers, 





verunt 
Nél secuvins est malo Poeta® 


Nothing securer may be had, 
Then is a Poet bold and bad. 


Why have we no such people? Dionysius 
the father esteemed nothing in himselfe so 
much as his poesic. In the times of the 
Olimpike games, with chariots exceeding all 
other in magnificence, he also sent poets 
and musitians to present his verses, with 
tents and pavillions gilt and most sumptu- 

ously tapistried. When they first beganne 
- to rehearse them, the favour and excellencie 
of the pronunciation did greatly allure the 
peoples attention ; but when they beganne 
to consider the fondnesse of the com 
tion, they fell as soone to contemne them: 
and being more and more exasperated, fell 
furiously into an uproare, and headion 
ranne in most spitefull manner to teare an 
cast downe all his pavillions. And foras- 
rouch as his rich chariots did no good at all 
in their course, and the ship which carried 
bis men, returning homeward, missed the 
shore of Sicilie, and was by violent stormes 
driven and spilt upon the coast of Tarentum, 
they certainely beleeved the wrath of the 
_ Geds to have beene the cause of it, as being 
greatly offended both against him and his 
vile and wicked poeme : yea and the mari 


* 
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My judgement is tender and ' 


‘implied that Dionysius should be neare his 
‘end, at what time he had vanquished those 
that should be of more worth than himselfe : 
i which he interpreted to be the Cartha- 
| ginians, who exceeded him in might. And 
j having at any time occasion to fight or 
| grapple with them, that he might not 
,incurre the meaning of his prediction, he— 
| would often temper and avoide the victorie. 
; But he mis-understood the matter, for the 
| God observed the time of advantage, when 
as through partiall favour and injustice he 
obtained the victory over the tragicall poets 
of Athens, who were much better than he 
was, where he caused, in contention of them, 
his tragedie, entitled the Leneiens, to be 
puklikely acted. After which usurped vic- 
torie, he presently deceased: and partly 
through the excessive joy he thereby con- 
ceived. What I finde excusable in mine is 
not of it selfe and according to truth : but 
in comparison of other compositions, worse 
then mine, to which I see some credit given, . 
I envie the good the happe of those which 
can applaude and gratifie themselves by 
| their owne labours ; for it is an easie matter 
for one to please himseife, since he drawes 
his pleasure from himselfe : especially if one 
be somewhat constant in his owne wilful- 
nesse. I know a poetaster, gainst whom 
both weake and strong, in company and at 
home, both heaven and earth, affirme and 
say he hath no skill or judgement in poesie, 
who for all that is nothing dismaied, nor 
will not abate one jote of that measure 
whereunto he hath fitted himselfe; but is 
ever beginning againe, ever consulting 
anew, and alwaies persisting ; by so much | 
the more fixed in his opinion by how much 
the more it concerneth him alone, and he 
_only is to maintaine it. My compositions 
lare so farre from applauding me, that as 
; many times as I looke them over, so often 
lam I vexed at them. 7 
! 
| Cus eelego, scripsisse pudet, guia pluvima cerned, 

| Ale guogue gui feci, yudlice, digna lini. 7 
: When I se-read, I shame I write ; for much I see, | 
My reg ad who made them, being judge, blotied 
to be. | 


1 have ever an idea in my mind which 
tt have alreadie framed ; but I can neither . 


‘lay hold on it nor effect it, Yet is that idea 
! but of the meaner stamp. I thereby con-— 


se clude that tle productions of those rich and 


onioe. 
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great mindes of former ages are farre beyond |a weighty thing: a man must sometimes 
he extreame extention of my wish and handle matters but superficially, and at 
imagination. Their compositions doe not, other times dive into them, I wot well that 
oy satisie and fill me, but they astonish most men keep themselves on this low stage 
and wrap me into admiration. 1} judge of | because they conceive not of things but by 
their beauty, I see it, if not to the end, at ‘the outwa shew. I also know thar the 
least so farre as it is impossible for me to! greatest clarkes, yea Xenophon and Plato, 
aspire unto it. Whatsoever I undertake (as are often seene to yeeld to this low and 
Plutarke saith of one) I owe a sacrifice to, popular fashion, in speaking of matters, 
the Graces, hoping thereby to gaine their! upholding it with those graces which they 


favour. | Never want. As for the rest, my language 
st guid enim placet, hath n@ither facility nor fluency in it, but is 

St guid dulce hominum, sensibus influit, harsh and = sharpe, having free and un- 
Debentur lepidis omnia gratiis. sinnowy dispositions. And so it liketh me, 

If ought do please, if any sweet if not e my judgement, yet by my inclina- 

The sense of men with pleasures greet, tion. But yet I perceive that sometimes I 

To thank the Graces it is meet. wade too farre into it, and that forcing my 


| selfe to avoide art and affectation, 1 fall into 
They altogether forsake me : what J doe, | it another way. 


it is but bunglingly, and wants both polish- - brevis esse labore: 
ing and beauty. I can rate them at no Obscurus fia 

higher value then they are worth, My To be short labour 1? 
workmanship addeth no grace unto the I darker grow thereby. 


rigid sesame roy ; ppp leas Plato saith, that either Jong or short are 
Ppt ee oe aoe po tape an & not properties that either diminish or give 
iar oF mors . is to fallow ie he wice unto speech, If I should undertake to 
ve not a da eevee cudence: and follow this other smoothe, even and regular 
gloomy wisedome, as doth the world ; and stile, I should never Attaine unto it. And 
to glad my selfe, not my stile, who would lthough the cadences and breakings of 
kd = ee d ae . if at Jeast >®lust doe best agree with my humour, yet 
aida ath is at hich f 1 doe I finde Cresar both greater and Jesse 
: ats capes ; eat ate c ie fay pee easic to be represented. And if my inclina- 
a abe ane Pitas! pari dearth | Gon doth rather carrie mee to the imitation 
ae aahagened without definition, without | of Senecaes stile, I omit not to esteeme 
ebeuee, ee pete ielarer nate ga ard Plutarke much more. As well in silence as 
ee } ay ee tad =i ellcd: The in speech, am simply my naturall forme, 
ieee A es the were Gonvnine inte he | whence happily ensueth that J am tore in 
4 ‘speaking than in writing. Ta eee 
cann ; ‘actions of the body give life unto words, 
anno: Speake pet good vernldgaeee ate aes namely, in them that move roundly aad 
mage nee Derren Obie ee ligy w bich. ree | without affectation, as I doe, and that will 
in many of Me uae be rete Te ag i be earnest. Behaviour, the face, the voice, 
DANCTS, healt sav seco bee eget h al pew t the gowne, and the place, may somewhat 
ae Lil Piimasghg Caner saad never cndeare those things which in themselves 
to-want matter, by reason of ihe eraces they , are but meane, as prating. Messala com- 
have ia appl in fee first approches, and | Plaineth in Tacitus of certaine strait gar- 
fitti the mh he bumour at capaci or | ments used in his time, and discommendeth 
fh — . 4 a a jthe fashion of the benches whercon the 
at cde venga Pificeag? leony , Orators were to speak, saying th 
more i . Arg lie The Pg | pee jest | Weakened their eloquence. My Frenc 
ey s h appeee Ivth ar taken} ‘tongue is corrupted both in ‘the pro- 
be S pach gs gant fae { pei | nunciation and elsewhere by the barbarisme 
: paces asi inal Agel gis peter = ‘of my country. I never saw men of these 
Fe ane te ee common Sort. ms hither-countries that did not evidently taste 
Cicero thi ks, in discourses of philoso | of his home-speech, and who often did not 
the condi, to be the hardest P if it £2 wound those cares that are purely French, 
{ue exordiam to be th nee | Yet it is not because I am so cunning inm 
Lyaliby Graal, Mesioen atime ant rerape fs Perigordin: for 1 have no more use of 
ee © eee eee Dow to ene ae eee than of the Dutch, nor doe I greatly care, 
to all aires: and the sharpest comes ever | 
‘Yast in play. There is at last as much per- | 
. ection in raising up an empty as to uphold | 1 Hor. Art. Poet. 25. 


Me 
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It is a language (as are many others round "for the soule, with one like error and over: 
about me) like to that of Poitou, Xaintonge, ; sight, and had mistaken their subject, which — 
Angoulesme, Limosin, and Auvergne, squat- | is man; and their guide, which in generall 
tering, dragling, and filthic, ‘There isabout | they avouched to be Nature. The first dis- 
fs, towards the mountaines, a Gascoine  stinction that bath beene amongst men, and 
tongue, which 1 much commend and like, the first consiteration that gave pre- 
sinnowie, pithic, short, significant, and in| heminences to some over others, it is very 
truth man-like and military, more than any | hkely it was the advantage of beauty. 

other I understand. As compendious, ; genie diieeratyuediie 
powerfull, and pertinent as the French i8\ pyy facie cususgue et viribus ing cnidgue! 
gracious, delicate, and Copious, As for , y; "am factes prnlt rome vadust, rirésgue vigebant + . 
the Latine, which was given me — my | 


E They lands divided, and te each man shared 
mother-tongue, by reason of discontifuance, | As was his face, his strength, his wit compared, 
LT have so lost the promptitnde of it, ag I! For face and strength were then 

cannot well make use of Ht in speech, and | Much prizéd amongst men. 


scarcely in writing, in which [bave hereto-; 1 am of a stature somewhat under the 


fore beene so ready, that T was called a) meane, ‘This default hath not only un- 
Hera hi Laat hecre nay little sufficiencie ‘ comlinesse in it, but also incommoditie : 
¥8 ' . 8, : Ci : : - thytee)} . " j 
i ‘edit nae ern a Pe ern Bic, even in those which have charge and 
ES De re Pe ee nee ‘commandement over others ; for the 
iy the ee and ogee seers jauthoritie which a faire presence and cor- 
: ee ee aoa a Nak Eaters ‘porall majestie endoweth a man withal is 
ewer ie “Ont : subatitas es He es - (wanting, Caius Marius did not willingly 
any man so fat coterie , benapraeers Fadmit any Souldiers in his bands that were 
sah a ee sat ee ee i hot six foot high, ‘The Courtier hath rea- 
Cee WI. DEES Wlerh es e BOCY | son to require an ordinary stature in the 
ha great partin our being, and therein! panete a heads be, te 
he mak Special rincke. For his structure | eee sarin aneaer ssid heel rei 
and composition are worthy duc consider: may Aide sects ne pointe Aa But if he 
ation, Such as goe about tosunder our tw@ ; misce of this mediocritie, to chuse that he 
principall parts, are much to blame: they pather offend in lownes than in tallnes, 
ought raf ge - be vides hel eine fast would not doe it ina militarie man, Little 
ogether, The soule must be enjoyned not! aan cas ran weeny ste 
toretire her selfe to her quarter, OF tO €R- pe Gorinone wor endl eed Dey pa 
_ tertaine her selfe apart, nor to despise and a great eaule knowne oe is beauty ina 
lenve the body (which she cannot well doc, | great and high body. ‘The Ecbiopians and 
exeept it be by some eee ee ndians, saith he, in chusing of their Kings 
tricks} Put ought se combine and cling fast i ang Atagic Sie ry ner 
unto ifn ty embrace. to cherish, ao, ees Rio bearers pe rte uo Te 
“correct, perswade, and advise him, and if hee. aq reason, for it breedeth an awful respect 
chance to sway or stray, then to Jeade and | in those re follow him, and a kinde of. 
direct him : In fine, she should wed and | feare in his enemies, to see a goodly, tall, 
serve him instead of a husband, that sO) and handsome man march as chiele and 
their effects may not seeme contrary and: senerall in the head of any armie, or front 
divers, but agrecing and uniforme. Chris- | of a troupe : : 7 
tians have a particular instruction concern- | ‘ 
ing this bond, for they know that Gods jus- on inter primos prestanti corpore Turnnus 
tice alloweth this society, and embraceth | Reena Meson bailiae ef foto Ke tice ectet nes 
this conjunction of the body and soule, yea! Jurnus, a goodly man, mongst them that led, 
so farre as to make the body capable of ever- | Stood arm/d, then all they Ingher by the head. 
whole man to worke, und will have him en-° a)} whose circumstances ought with much 
lirely to receive either the punishment or the : care, religion, and reverence, to be noted 
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recompence, according to his demerits. : and observed, hath not refused the bodies 
The Veripatetike Sect (of all Sects the most commendation. Speciosus forma pre hes 
sociable} attributeth this oncly care unto, pomesnam-3 “In favor beautiful above the. 
wisdome, in common to procure and pro-' sonnes of men.” And Pilato wisheth 
vide the good of these two associated parts : beautie to be joyned unto tem: ce and 
and declareth other sects to have partialized | fortitude in the preservers of his Common- 

overmuch, because they had given them- ; ee ie ee 
selves to the full consideration of this a I Luce. lL. v.32, 20, ee 
mixture; this que for the body, this other! # Ving. Aim. Lviiga5. | # Peale 
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wealth. Is it not a great spite, if being : 
amongst your owne servants, a Stranger | 
commeth to yourselfe to ask you where your | 
Lord or Master is? And that you have. 
nothing but the remainder of a capping, | 
which is as well put offto your Barber, or 
to your Secretarie? As it happened to poore 
Philopeemen, who having left his company 
behind, and comming alone into a house 
where he was expresly looked for, his 
hostess, who knew him not, and saw him to - 
be so il-favored a fellow, emploved him to. 
help her maides draw water, and to mend j 
the fire for the service of Philopa@amen, The 
entlemen of his traine being come and 
nding him so busily at work (for he failed 
not to full his hostesses commandement}, 
enquired of him what he did, who 
answered, ‘‘I pay the penaltie of my un- 
handsomnesse.” Other beauties are for 
women. The beautic of a handsome | 
comely tallnesse is the only beautie of men. 
Where lownesse and littlenesse is, neither 
the largenesse nor roundnesse of a forchead, 
nor the whitenesse nor lovelinesse of the 
’s, nor the pretty fashion of a nase, nor 
the slendernes of the eare, litdenesse of 
the mouth, order and whitenesse of teeth, 
smooth thicknesse of a beard, browne like | 
a chesse-nut, well-curled and upstanding 
haire, just proportion of the head, freshnes 
of colour, the cheereful aspect of a pleasing 
face, the sweet-smelling of a body, nor the 
well decorated composition of all limmes, 
can make a handsome beauteous man. As 
for me, | am of a strong and well com- | 
ected stature, my face is not fat but 
ull], my complexion betweene joviall and 
melancholy, indifferently sanguine and hot. | 


Vude vigent setis mihi crura, et pectora villis 21 
Whereby my legs and brest, 
With rough haire are opprest. 


My health is blith and lustie, though well- . 
stroken in age, seldome troubled with dis- | 
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‘could | ever make a pen, 


i pleate and constant vigor, | 
‘and paine, yet not very well, unlesse I 


a 
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Yeares as they passe away, 
Of all our things make prey, 








Of addressing, dexteritie, and disposition, 
T never had any, yet am I the son of a well 
disposed father, and of so blithe and merry 
a disposition, that it continued with him 
even to his extreamest age, He seldome 


found any man of his condition, and that 


could match him in all exercises of the 


body; as [ have found few that have not 
out-gone me, except it were in running, 
.where@ [ was of the middle sort. 


As for 
musicke, were it cither in voice, which f[ 


‘have most harsh, and very unapt, or in 
instruments, [ could never be taught any 


part of it. As for dancing, playing at 


‘tennis, or wrestling, T could never attaine 
to any indifferent sufficiencic, but none at 


allin swimming, in fencing, in vaulting, or 
in leaping. My hands are so stiffe and 
nummie, that I can hardly write for my 


.sejfe, so that what [ have once scribled, 1 
had rather frame it a new than 
‘paines to correct it; and T reade but little 
‘better. 
‘sureth me; otherwise ] am no bad clarke. 


take the 
I perceive how the auditorie cen- 


I cannot very wel close up a letter, nor 
T was never 


good carver at the table. T could never 


make readie nor arme a horse; nor hand- 
somely array a hawke upon my fist, Ror 


cast her off, or Jet her flie, nor could JT ever 
speake to dogges, to birds, or to horses, 


The conditions of my body are, in fine, very 


well agreeing with those of my minde, 
wherein is nothing lively, but onely a com- 
I endure labour 


carry myselfe unto it, ahd no longer. than 
my desire leadeth and directeth me. 
Molliter austersmt studio fallente daborem,} 
While earnestnesse for sport or gaine, 
Sweetly deceives the sowrest pamwe. 


Otherwise, if by any pleasure I be not 


eases: Such I was, for I am now engaged allured, and if I have other direction than 
in the approaches of age, having long since; my genuine and free will, I am nothing 


past over forty yeares. 


a wainulation vires ct robur adullum 
Frangit, tin partem pejorem liguitur wtas.2 
By little and a litde age breakes strength, 
‘To worse and worse declining meits at length, 


What hereafter I shall be will be but 


half a being. I shall be no more my selfe. 


J daily escape, and still steale my selfe from 


_ Iny selfe ; 
Singula de nobis anni pradantur cuntes> 
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1 Mart. |. vi. Epcy. 
* Luca. 1. ii. 2140. 
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; worth, and I can never fadge well: for | 
am at such a stay, that except for health 
and life, there is nothing I will take the 
paines to fret my selfe about, or will pur- 
chase at so high a rate as to trouble my 
| wits for it, or be constrained thereunto. 
| » Fanti mihi non sit opact 
Omnis arena Tagi, guodgue in mare volvitur 

aurun ; 
So much I weigh not shadow Tagus sande, 
Nor gold that roules into the Sea from land, «. 
lam extreamelie lazie and idle, and ex- 
ceedingly free, both by nature and art. [ 
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would. as willingly lend my blood as my set downe what my negligence or careles- 
care. 1 have a minde free and altogether nesse costs me, both to feed and entertaine 
her owne ; accustomed to follow her owne my selfe. 

humor. And to this day never had, nor : hoc nempe super sunt, 
commanding, nor forced master. 1 have | Que dominum faliant, guar prosint furibus,t 
gon as farre, and kept what pace pleased | This remnant of accompts I have, 

ime best; which hath enfeebled and made} Which may deceive Lords, help a Knave. 


1 


me unprofitable to serve others, and made | 
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me fit and apt, but onely for my selfe. And 


as for me, no man ever needed to force this 


heavie, lither, and idle nature of mine : for, 
having even from my birth found gy selfe 
in such a degree of fortune, | have found 


occasion to stay there (an occasion notwith- | 


standing, that a thousand others of mine 
acquaintance would have taken as a plancke 
to passe over to search, to agitation and to 
unquietnes). 
iothing, so I have taken nothing. 


Non agimur tumidis ventis Aguilone secundo, 
Non tamen adversis atatem ductus austris: 
VMirtbus, ingenio, specie, virtute, loco, re ‘ 
Extremi primorum, extremis usque prioras.\ 
With full sailes, prosp'rous winde, we do not 
drive, 
Nor yet with winde full in our teeth doe live. 


In strength, in wit, in vertue, shape, goods, 


place, 
Last of the first, before the last we pace. 


T have had no need but of sufficiencie to 
content my selfe: which being well taken 
is ever a regiment for the mind, equall 
difficult in all sorts of conditions ; and whic 
by use we see more easily found in want 


than in plenty ; peradventure, because that | 


according to the course of our other pas- 
wsions, the greedinesse of riches is more 
sharpened by their uses than by their need : 
and the vertue of moderation more rare 
than that of patience. And I have had no 
need but to enjov those goods quietly, 
which God of his bounty had bestowed 


upon me. | have tasted no kinde of tedious | 


trouble. [ have seldome mannaged other 
than mine owne businesse : or if I have, it 
hath beene upon condition [ might do it at 
my leisure, and according to my will, com- 
mitted unto me, by such as trusted me and 
knew me well, and would not importune 
me. For the skilfull rider will reape some 
service of a restie and wind-broken jade. 
My very childe-hood bath beene directed 
by a soft, milde, Sal and free fashion, and 
ever exempted from rigorous subjection, 
Al which hath endowed me with a delicate 
kinde of complexion, and made me _in- 

capable of any care: So that I love men 
“should conceale my losses from me and 

the disorders which concerne me. In the 
_ chapter of my charges and expences, I have 


1 Blok. dn. Bpast. ii, 102. 


And as | have sought for | 


' J love not to knew an accompt of what I 
‘have, that I may lesse exactly feele my 
‘losses: I desire those that live with me, 
| where they want affection or good effects, 
, {0 cozen and pay me with good appar- 
‘ances. For want of sufficient constancy to 
‘endure the imporcinity of contrary or 
, crosse accidents, whereunto we are subject ; 
;and because I cannot alwaies keepe my 
selfe prepared to governe and order my 
affaires as much as 1 am able, I foster this 
opinion in me, relying wholly upon fortune, 
and ready to take everything at the worst, 
and resolve to beare that worst mildly and 
patiently. About that only doe 1 busie my 
selfe, and to that end do I direct all my 
discourses. In any dangerous matter I care 
not so much how I may avoide it, and how 
little it importeth whether I avoid it or no ; 
and what were it if I would continue in it? 
Being unable to direct events, I governe 
my selfe ; and if they apply not themselves 
to me, I apply my selfe to them: I have no 
great art to shunne fortune, and how to 
scape or force it, and with wisedome to 
addresse matters to my liking: I have 
also lesse sufferance to endure the 5 

and painefull care which belongeth to that. 
And the most toilesome state for me is to 
be doubtful in matters of weight. and 
agitated between feare and hope. To de- 
liberate, be it but in slight matters, doth 
importune me. And I feel my spirit more 
perplexed to suffer the motions of doubt and 
shakings of consultation, than to be settled 
and resolved about any accident whatsoever 
after the chance is once cast. Fewe 
sions have troubled my sleepe, but of de- 
liberations the least doth trouble it. Even 
as of high-waies, 1 willingly seeke to avoid 
the downe-hanging and slippery, and take 
the beaten-path, though myrie and deepe, 
so I may go no lower, and there seeke I 
safetie. So love | pure mishapes, and which 
exercise and turmoile me no more, after the 
uncertaintie of their mending : and which 
even at the first cast, drive me directly into 

- dubia pins torguent maia® 
Evils yet in suspence, 
Doe give us more offence, 


heal 


1 Hor, 1. i, Epast. vi. 45. 
3 San. sigam. act i. s¢. 1, 99. 
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In events, [ carry my selfe man-like ; in 
the conduct childishly, The horror of a 
fall doth more hurt me than the blow. The 
play is not worth the candle. ‘The covetuus 
man hath a worse reckoning of his passion 
than the poore ; and the jealous man than 
the cuckold. And it is often lesse harme 
for one to loose his farme, than pleade and 
wrangle for it: the slowest march is the 
Safest. It is the seate of constancie. Therein 
you have no need but of yourselfe, There she 
takes her footing and wholly resteth upon 
her selfe. ‘This example of a gentleman, 
whom many have knowne, hath it not some 
Philosophicall shew? This man having 
passed all his youth like a good fellow, a jollie 
companion, a great talker, and a merry 
ladd, being now well in yeares, would needs 
be married. Remembring himselfe how much 
the subject of cuckoldry had given him 
cause to speake and scoff at others ; to put 
himselfe under covert-baron, he tooke hin a 
wife from out that place where all men may 
have them for money, and with her made 
his alliance: good morrow whoore, good 
morrow cuckold. And there is nothing 
wherewith he oftener and more openly 
entertained such as came unto him, than 
with this talé: whereby he bridled the 
secret pratlings of mockers, and blunted 
the point of their reproch. 

Concerning ambition, which is next 
neighbor, or rather daughter, to presump- 
tion, it had beene needfull (to advance 
me) that fortune had come to take me by 
the hand : for to put my selfe into any care 
for an uncertaine hope, and to submit my 
selfe to all difficulties, waiting on such as 
seeke to thrust themselfe into credite and 
reputation, in the beginning of their pro- 
gresse I could never have done it, 

ommenn Shem pretio non emo) 
Expence of present pa 
Far hope, 1 Yo not ay, 


I fasten myself on that which I see and 
hold, and go not far from the shore : 


Alter remus aguas, alier tibi sadat arenas? 
Keepe water with one oare, 
With th’ other grate the shore. 
Resides a man seldome comes to these 
sie peer but in hazarding first his owne : 


d Lam of opinion if that which a man | 
hath sufficeth to maintaine the condition ! 


wherein he was borne and brought up, it is 
folly to let it goe upon the uncertainety of 
encreasing the same. He to whom fortune 
tefuseth meanes to settle his estate and 
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establish a quiet and reposed being, is 
excusable if he cast what he hath at hazard, 
since thus as well as thus necessitie sends 
him to shift and search out. 
Capienda rebus in mais preceps via est. 
A headlong course is best, 
When muischiefes are addrest. 


And I rather excuse a younger brother 
to make sale of his inheritance than him 
who hath the honor of his house in charge, 
who c@hnot fall into wants but through his 
default. I have by the counsell of my good 

| friends of former times found the way shorter 
; and easier to rid my selfe of this desire and 
| keepe my selfe husht ; 


Cus stt conditio dulcis, sine pulvere palwcee.* 
Who like it well to beare the prise, 
But take no toile in any wise, 


Judging also rightly of my forces that they 
_ were not capable of great matters : and re- 
pmemberne the saying of Lord Oliver, 
;whilome Chancellor of France, who said 
‘that Frenchmen might be compared to 
| apes, who, climbing up a tree, never ¢ 

skipping from bough to bough, ull they 

come to the highest, where they shew their 
bare tailes. 


Turfpe est quod nequeat capiti comsnittere 
pondus, 
Et pressum inflexo mox dare terga genus 
"Tis shame, more than it can well beare, on head 
to packe, 
And thereby soone oppress’t with bended knee 
fle backe. 


Such qualities as are now in me void of 
| reproach, in that age | degmed unprofitable. 
The facilitie of my maners had been named 
| faintnesse and weaknes, faith and conscience 

would have beene shought scrupulous and 
superstitious: liberty and freedome,..im- 
portunate, inconsiderate, and rash, Mis- 
fortune serveth to some purpose, It is not 
amiss to be born in a much depraved age : 
for in comparison of others, you are judged 
vertuous, very cheape. In our dayes he 
that is but a parricide, or a sacrilegious per- 
son, is a man of honesty and honor. 


mater 


Nunc si depositum non inficiatur amicus, 
Si reddat veterem cum tota erugine folliem, 
Prodigiosa fides, et Thuscis digna libellis, 
QOuaegque coronata lustrari debeat agna* 
If now a friend deny not what was laid in trust, 
If wholly he restore th’ old bellowes with their — 
rust: 
A wondrous trust, to be in chronicles related, 
And should with sacrifice, as strange, be ex- 
ptated. 


1 Sen, Agar. act ii. sc. 0, 47. 
# Hom, 11. Apist. i. 51. 

* Prop. l tii, Eleg. vu. 5 

* Joven, Sad, xin. bo. 
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tion by the example of this infidelitie, the libertie or authoritie to remoove the 
Soliman of the Ottomans race (a race little , order, to change a word, uncessantly alter- 
regarding the keeping of promises or per- ing the matter, makes it more difeutt to be 
formance of covenants), at what time he confirmed in the authors memory. And the 
caused his armie to land at Otranto ([ being more I distrust it, the more it troubleth ma 
then but a childe), baving knowne that‘ It serveth me better by chance, and I must 
Mercurin of Gratinara, and the inhabitants | carelesly sollicite her, for of | urge her, she 
of Castro, were detained prisoners after the is astonished ; and if it once beginne to 
towne was yeelded, contrary to that which | waver, the more I sound her, the more en- 


by his captaines had beene capitulated with 
them, he sent word they should be released, 
and that having other weighty enterprises 
in hand in that country, such disloyalty, 
although it had apparance of great and pre- 
sent benefit, yet in time to come it would 
bring a distrust and reproch of infinite 
prejudice. As for me, I had rather be im- 
portunate and indiscrect than a flatterer 
and a dissembler. J allow a man may 
entermingle some point of ficrcenesse and 
wilfulnesse to keepe himselfe so entire and 
open as | am, without consideration of 
others. And mee seemeth I become a htrle 
more free where I should be lesse, and that 
by the opposition of respect | grow earnest. 
It may also be that for want of art T follow 
mine owne nature. Presenting to the 


She wil 
on me when she list, not when 1 
‘please. And what I fecle in my memorie, 
iJ feele in many other parts of mine. I 
ieschew commandement, duty, and com- 
'pulsion, What I doe easily and naturally, 
“WT resolve to doe it by expresse and pre- 
'seribed appointment, I can then doe it no 
more, kven in omy body, those parts that 
‘have some Isberty, and more particular 
jurisdiction, doe sometimes refuse to obey 
ome if at any time | appoint and enjoine 
(tfem to doc me same necessurie services. 
, This forced and tyrannicall preordinance 
; doth reject them, and they either for spight 
(or feare sbrinke and are quailed. Being 
-once in a place where it is reputed a bar- 
i barous discourtesie not to pledge those that 


i tangled and intricate she proveth, 
1 wait 


greater sort the very same licence of speech | drinke to you, where although IT were used 
and boidnes of countenance that I bring: with al libertic, in favor of certaine ladies 
from my bouse : J perceive how much itin- | that were in) company, according to the 
clineth towards indiserction and incivilitie. | fashion of the country, [would needs play 


But although [ be so fashioned, my spirit 
is not sufficiently yeelding to avoid a sud- 
den question, or to scape it by some winding, 
nor to dissemble a truth, nor have | memory 
able to continue it so fained, nor assurance 
sufficient to maintaine it; and I play the 
braggard through feebleness. And there- 
fore L apply my selfe to ingenuitie, and ever 
to speake truth and what I think, both by 
complexion and by intention; leaving the 
successe thereof unto fortune. Aristippus 
said that the chiefest commoditie he reaped 
by philosophy was, that he spake freely and 
sincerely to all men. Memory js an instru- 
ment of great service, and without which, 
judgement wil hardly discharge his duty, 
wherof I bave great want, What a man 
will propose unto me, he must doe it by 
_ peece-meales : for, to answer to a discourse 
thet hath many heads, lieth not in my 
“power, I cannot receive a charge, except I 

ve my writing tables about me: and if I 
must remember a discourse of any conse- 
quence, be it of any length, | am driven to 
this vile and miserable necessitie, to learne 
every word I must speake by rote ; other- 
‘wise I should never do it wel or assuredly, 
.. for feare my memory should in my greatest 
. need faile me ; which is very hard unto me, 


for I must bave three houres to learne three 


ithe good fellow. Hut it made us all mery ; 
‘for the threats and preparation, that I 
‘should force my selfe beyond my naturall 
‘custome, did in such sort stop and. stuffe 
‘my throat, that ] was not able to swallow 
-one drop, and was barr'd of drinking all the 
‘repast. 1 found my seMe glutted and ful of 
‘drink by the overmuch swilling that my. 
‘Imagination had fore-conceived, “This effect 
‘is more apparant in those whose jimagina- 
; tion is more vehement and strong: yet it is 
/naturall: and there is no man but shall 
sometimes have a feeling of it. An excellent 
“archer being condemned to death, was 
: offered to have his life saved if he would but 
ishew any notable triall of his profession, 
‘refused to make proofe of it; fearing lest 
i the contention of his will should make him 
) to misse-direct his hand, and that in lieu of 
‘ saving his life, he might also lose the repu- 
‘ tation he had gotte in shooting in a bow. 
'A man whose thoughts are busie about 
‘other matters, shall very neere within an 
inch keepe and alwaies hit one selfe same 
| number and measure of paces, in a place 
, where he walketh ; but if heedily he ende- 
your to measure and count them, he shall 
| finde that what he did by nature and chance, 
the cannot doe it so exactly by desseign, | 
' My library (which, for a countrey library, 


verses, Moreover, in any long discoume, ; may passe for a very faire one) is seated in 
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a corner of my house: if any thing come 
into my minde, that either 1 must goe seeke 
or write in it, for feare 1 should forget it in 
crossing of my court, I must desire sotne 
other body to remember the same for me. 
If speaking, | embolden my selfe never so 
little to digresse from my discourse, I do 
ever lose it; which makes me to keepe my 
selfe in my speech, forced, neere and close. 
Those that serve me, | must ever call them 


either by their office or countrey ; for I neds 
tell | 
say it hath three syllables, that its‘ 


it very hard to remember names. 


may 
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selfe, when God wot I perceive it not. He 
that would know of me, whence or from. 
whom the verses or examples which here I 
have hudled up are taken, should p ally 
t me to my shifts, and [ could hardly t 
ithim. Yet have I not begged them, but at 
famous and very wel knowen gates, which 
though they were rich in themselves, did 
never please me, unlesse they also came 
from rich and honourable hands, and that 
authority concurre with reason. It is no 
great marvell if my booke follow the fortune 
of other bookes, and my memory forgo or 


sound is harsh, or that it beginneth or forget as wel what 1 write as what I 
endeth with such a letter, And should I | reade: and what I give as well as what I 
live long, 1 doubt not but I might forget mine receive. Besides the defect of memory, I 
own name, as some others have done here- have others, which much further my igno- 
tofore. Messala Corvinus lived two yeeres rance. My wit is dull and slow, the least 
without any memory at all, which is also | cloud dimmeth it, so that (for example sake) 
reported of George Trapezoncius. And for! 1 never Sah oti riddje unto it (were it 
mine owne interest, I doe often ruminate | never so easie) that it was able to expound. 
what manner of life theirs was, and whether | There is no subtilitie so vaine but confounds 
wanting that part, I shall have sufficient fo |me. In games wherein wit may beare a 
maintaine my selfe in any good sort: which , part, as of chesse, of cards, of tables, and 


looking neere unto, I feare that this defect, | others, 
shall loge all the functions of | 


H it be perfect, 
omy saute 


— Plenus rimarnm sum, hdc atgue tila perfinot 
1 am so fall of holes, I cannot hold, 
1 runne out ev'ry way, when tales are told, 


It hath often befallen me to forget the 
word which but three houres before I had 
either given or received of another, and to 
forget where I had laid my purse; let Cicero 
aay what he list. I helpe my selfe to loose 
what I particularly locke up.  Afemorta 
corte non modo philusophiam, sed omnis vile 
usum,ommcsgue artes una maxime contine ; 
‘* Assuredly memore alone, of all other 
things, compriseth not onely philosophy, 
but the use of our whole life, and all the 
— sciences.” Memorie is the receptacle and 
the case of knowledge. Mine being so 
weake, I have no great cause to complaine 
fT know buat litle. 1 kaow the names of 
Arts in generall, and what they treate of, 
but nothing further. [I turne and tosse over 
bookes, but do not studie them; what of 
them remaines in me is a thing which I no 
longer acknowledge to be any bodies else. 
Onely by that hath my agh Suce profited : 
and the discourses and imaginations where- 
with it is instructed and trained up. The 
anuthours, the place, the words, and other 
circumstances, I sodainly forget : and am so 
excellent in forgetting, that as much as any 
thirg else I forget mine owne writings and 
compositions, Yea, mine owne sayings are 
every hand-while alleadged against my 


1 Tex. £nn, act i, 90. 2. 


I could never conceive but the 
common and plainest draughts. My appre- 
hension is very sluggish and gloomy; but 
what it once holdeth, the same it keepeth 
fast : and for the time it keepes it, the same 
it embraceth generally, strictly, and deepely. 
My sight is quicke, sound, perfect, dnd 
farre-seeing, but ee, wearied. if much 
charged or emploied. By which occasion [ 
can have no great commerce with books 
but by others service which reade unto me. 
Plinie the younger can instruct those that 
have tried it, how much this fore-slowing 
importeth those that give themselves to this 
occupation. There ts no spirit so wretched 
or so brutish, wherein some particular 
facultie 1s not seene to shine ; and none 30° 
low buried, but at one hole or other it will 
sally out sometimes. And how it commeth 
to passe that a minde blinde and slumbering 
in all other things, is in some particular 
effects, lively, cleare, and excellent, a man 
must inquire of cunning masters. But those 
are the faire spirits which are universall, 
open, and readie to all, if not instructed, at 
least to be instructed.e Which I alleage to 
accuse mine: for, be it either thro © 
weakenesse, or retchlesseneste (and to 
carelesse of that which lieth at our feet, 
which wee have in our hands, which neerest | 
concerneth the use of life, is a thing farre 
from my dogma or doctrine) there is none. 
so simple or so ignorant as mine, in divers | 
such common matters, and of which, with- | 
out imputation or shame, a mian should 
never be ignorant: whereof 1 must needs » 
tell some exampies, I was borne and 
brought up in the countrie, and amidst 
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husbandry : 1 have since my predecessours Then TF have said; what boote tooth with a tooth 
quit me the place and possession of the , to whet? 
I enjoy, both businesse and hus- You must have fleshe, if you to glut your selfe be 


, l set. 
ry in hand, l cannot yet cast account [Loose not your paines: ‘gainst them who on 


either with penne or counters. ‘There are themselves are doting 
divers of our French coines I know not: nor Keepe you your sting : we know these things of 
can I distinguish of one graine from another, ours are nothing. 


be it in the field or in the barne, unlesse it =f am .ot bound to utter no follies, so I 
be very apparaut; nor do! scarcely know be not deceived to know them: and wit- 
the difference betweene the cabige or lettice | tingly to erre is so ordinarie in me that I 
in my garden. I understand not the names | erre not much otherwise ; und seldome erre 
of the most usuall tooles about husbandrie, | casua@y. It is a small matter to yeeld the 
eng ae hoa ae eee | set actions ue the rashnesse of tre 

: dren . ver humors, since I cannot warrant my selfe 
pia be eee ee ble aga | ordinarily to yeeld them the vicious. Bein 

r knowled €, nor int Barleduc 1 saw for the commendation o 
diversitie and nature of fruits, babble Renate the King of Sicilies memory a pic- 
cates, nor can I make a hawke, Physike | ture which with his owne hands he had 
a horse, or teach a dogge. And since made of himselfe, presented unto our Kin 
1 must make ful shew of my shame or | Francis the second: why is it not as lawfu 
ignorance, it is not yet a moneth since ‘for every man else to pourtray himself with 

nat I was found to be ignorant wherto his pen, as it was for him to do it with a 
leven served to make bread withal ; oF | pensell ? I will not then forget this blemish, 
Se ay as ne ag eee acerca, fin een 
for the mathematikes, that could cunningly | tiation of worldly affaires: 1 cannot ously 
ha gins a faggot = poananeartd jin matters admitting doubtfulnesse : 

: : 

Mee sanclusion ae me: for let me Ne si, ne nd, nel cuor mi suona intiero) 
have all that may belong to a kitchin, yet Nor yea, nor nay, sounds clearcly in my heart. 


shall I be ready to starve for hunger. By J can maintaine an opinion, but not make 
these parts of my confession one may choice of it: for in humane things what 
_ imagine divers others to my cost and detri- side soever a man leaneth on, many ap- 
ment. But howsoever I make my selfe parances prevent themselves unto us, which 


knowne, alwaies provided it be as Tam, in- confirm us in them: and Chrysippus the 


deed Peet ie eal aa And I EXCMSE not | Philosopher was wont to say that he would 
my se 1. at 1 dare ae downe in wniting so | learne nothing else of his maisters, Zeno and 
base and frivolous matters as these. The) (ieanthes, but their dogrines simply : for 
basenesse of the subject forceth me there- | proofes and reasons he would finde enough 
unto. Let who so list accuse my project, | of himselfe. Let me tume to what side I 
ae i. i poral = 2 ep cal toe te I Si finde sufficient matter and likly- 
little this ya. ne or is worth, and I per. ty doubt a eat pants at hee 
ceive wag ouglinise oo, esd ger be untill occasion urge me, and then (to con- 
sufficient J & : yea fesse the truth), as the common saying is, I 





or distracted, w these be the Essaies. cast my feather to the wind, and yeeld to 

Nasntus sis neque licet, sis denique nasus fortunes mercie, A verie light inclination 
Quantum noluerit ferve regains Atlas: and a slender circumstance carries me 
Et poasis ipsam tu derideve Latinum, , away. 


Non potes, in nugas dicere piura meas, 


Spse ego quam dixi: guid dentem dentejuvabit Dum in dubio est animus paulo momento huc 
_ y Pe ited f care opus est, si satur case velis, atgue tlinc impellitur® 

Ne . 1 9Mi se mirantur, in illes While mind is in ce, with small ado, 

_ Virus habe, nes hac navimus esse nihil.) "Tis hither, thither, driven fro and to. 


ean cs long-nos'd, suppose such nose = The uncertainty of my judgement is in 
As Atlas, if you should intreat kim, would not Many occurrences so equally balanced as I 
. beare, would willingly com nise it to the de- 
That you in flouting old Latinus can be fine. ciding of chance and of the dice. And I 
Yet can you say no more against these toyes of = note with great consideration of our humane 


, | s 1 Pare. Pa, i, Son, cxxxviii. 8. 
A Mart. L. xiii. Zfig. ii. 2. 3 Tan. And, wt i. 9. 3. 
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imbecilitie, the examples which the history | others succtsse, he would not care whatside. 
of God it scife hath left us of this use, tol he tooke, except in such things as admit no 
remit the determination of elections in| uncertaintie ; as to promise extreame heat 
doubtfull matters unto fortune and hazard, at Christmas, and exceeding cold at Mid- 
Sors cecidit super Matthiam ;) “The lot fell somer. The like I thinke of these politike 
upon Matthias.” Humane reason is atwo- discourses. What part soever you are put 
edged dangerous sword ; even in Socrates | unto, you have as good a game as your 
his hand, her most inward and familiar | fellow: provided you affront not the ap- 
friend, marke what a many-ended staffe it | parant and plain principles, And therefore 
is, So am [ only fit to follow, and am easily | (accurding to my humour) in publike affaires 
carried away by the throng. J dpe not; there is no course so bad (so age and con- 
greatly trust mine owne strength, to under- | stancie be joyned unto it) that is not better 


(CHAP. XVIb. 


take to command or to lead, 
see my steps traced by others. 
ruin the hazard of an uncertaine choice, | 
would rather have ic be under such a one 
who is more assured of his opinions, and 
more wedded to them, then [am of mine; 
the foundation and platforme of which I 
find to be very slippery ; yet am I not very_ 


1 rejoyce to! then change and alteration, 
If ] must | 


Our manners 
are exceedingly corrupted, and with a mar- 
vellous inclination bend towards worse and 
worse, Of our lawes and customes many 
are barbarous, and divers monstrous ; not- 
withstanding, by reason of the difficultie to 
reduce us to better estate, and of the danger 
of this subversion, if I could fixe a pegg 


easic to change, forsomuch as I perceive a/ into our wheel and stay it where it now is, 


like weaknesse in contrary opinions. 
ronsuetudeoassentien dl pericnlosa esse videlur, 
et dudrica -2 '' The very custome of assenting 
seemeth hazardous and slippery :"' 
in politike affaires, wherein is a large field 
open to all motions, and to contestation ; 


dada pd ahaa vedutt cian pondere libra, 
froma nec fic plies parte sedet, new surgi? ab tlaS 
As when an cven skale with equall weight is 
poised, we 
Nor falles 1 downe this way, or is it that way 
raised, 
As for example, Machiavels discourses 
were very solid for the subject ; yet hath it 
been very easte to impugne them, and those 


impugne theirs, A man might ever find 
answeres enough to such an argument, both 
rejoynders, double, treble, quadruple, with 
this infinite contexture of debates, that our 
pettie-foggers have wrye-drawne und wrested 
as much as ever they could in favour of their 
pleas and processes ; 


Cadinur, et totidem plagis consumimus hostent.* 


Wee by our foes are beaten, if not slaine, — 
Wee with as many strokes waste them againe } 


Reasons having no other good ground 
than experience, and the diversity of 
humane events presenting us with infinite 
examples of all mauner of formes, A wise 
man of our times saith that where our 


Almanakes say warme should a man say | 


cold, and in licu of drie, moyst ; and ever | 
set downe the contrarie of what they fore- 
tell ; were he to lay a wager of one or 
*  peleteaintnnsbeetnn Solita nies tea a 
| 1 Acts, chi. v. 26. 
8Uic, dead. Ow 1 iv. 
3 Tisut. |. iv, Alera. ve qh 


* Hog. L i, Lpesé, ii, 97. 


eens Pe ete anne Matted Sl RS Mh AR arate sabbhel gece, 


Namely ' 


‘psa | would willingly doe it. 





nunguam adeo fedis adedgue pudendis 
Utimur exemplis, ut non peiora super sint 
Examples of so fiithy shamefull kinde _ 
We never use, but worse remaines behind. 


| Instabilitie is the worst I find in our state, 


and that our lawes, no more than our gar- 
ments, can take no setled forme. It is aa 
easie natler to accuse a state of imperfec- 
tion, since all mortal) things are full of it, 
As easie is it to beget in a people a contempt | 
of his ancient observances : No man ever 
undertooke it, but came toanend: But to 
establish a better state in place of that which 


, GU ,is condemned and raced out, divers who 
that have done have left no lesse facilitie to | 


have attempted it have shronk under the 
burthen. ‘Fouching my conduct, my wis- 
dome hath small share therein. I am very 
easily to be directed by the worlds publike 
order. Oh happy people that doth what is 
commanded, better then they which com- 
mand, without vexing themsclves about 
causes ; which suffer themselves gently to be 
rowled on, according to the heavens row! 
ing. Obedience is never pure and quiet in 
him who talketh, pleadeth, and contendeth. 
In some (to returne to my selfe) the only. 
matter for which [ make some accompt of 
my selfe is that wherein never man did thinke 
himselfe defective. My commendation is 
vulgar, common, and popular; for who. 
ever thought he wanted wit? It were a pro- 
position which in it selfe would imply con- 
tradiction. It is an infirmity that is never 
where it is seene, it is very strong and fast- 
holding, but yet pierced and dissipated by 
the first beame of the patients sight, as.doth 
the sunnes raies scatter and dispersea gloomie © 






1 Jer, Sai. Vil, 183. : 
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mist. For a man to accuse himselfe were to! almost all unto my selfe, and that spill but 
excuse himselfe of that subject; and to! a little besides, All that which others dis- 
condemne himselfe, an absolving of him-/ tribute thereof unto an infinite number of 
selfe. There was never so base a porter, | friends and acquaintances, to their glorie 
nor so silly a woman, but thought he had and greatnesse, I referre to the repose of 
sufficient wit for his provision. We easily | my spirit and to myself. What else-where 
en ee eee ee ee 
and of beautic, but we never yeeld the: , 
advantage of judgement to any body: and: 
the reasons which part from the simple | 
natural discourse in others, wee thinke that | af ‘ 
had we but looked that way, wee had surely| . AS for my opinions, I finde them in- 
found them. ‘The skill, the knowledge, the | finitely bold and constant. to condemne 
stile, and such like parts which we see in, Mine insufficiencie, And to say truth, iis 
strange workes, we easily perceive whether , * subject whereabout I exercise my judge- 
they exceede ours; but the meere produc. Ment as much as about any other. The 





methe nempe valere ef nivere dockus, 
Well learn’d in what concerneth ine, 
@o live, and how in health to be, 


tions of wit and understanding every man; World lookes ever for right, [ turne my 
deemeth it lyeth in him to meete with the | Sight inward, there Tx it, there T ammuse 
very like, and doth hardly perceive the it very man lookes before himselfe, I 
weight and difficultic of it, except (and that | looke within my seife: LT have no busines 
very scarcely) in an extreame and incom-; bat with my selfe. 1 uncessantly consider, 
parable distance. And he that should} controle and taste my selfe : other inen yoc 
clearely see the height of a strangers; CVeT else-where if they thinke well on it: 


judgement, would come and bring his! they go ever foreward, 


unto it. ‘Thus is it a kinde of exercising | ae none in sese leutat descentere,\ 
whereof a man may hope but for meane | No man attempteth this Essay, 
commendation and small praise, and aj Into himself to finde the way. 


manner of composition of little or no! as for me, I roule me unto my selfe. This 
harme aoe And then for iis do you: capacitie of sifting out the truth, what and 
write? The wiser sort, unto whom. be-! howsoever it be in me, and this free humour 
longeth ae Jetty know no sal : have, not ah easily to ping! ye 
price but of doctrine, and avow no other: I owe especially unto my selfe, for the most 
proceeding in our wits but that of erudition : Sonscant and yenerall imaginations T have 
and art. [f you have mistaken one Scipio. are those which (as one would say) were 
for an other, what of any worth have you. borne with me: they arc naturall unto me, 
left to speake-of? He that is ignorant of! and wholy mine, J produced them raw and 
Aristotle (according to them) he is therc- | simple, of a hardy and Strong production, 
withall ignorant of himselfe. Popular and; but somewhat troubled and unperfect : 
shallow-headed mindes cannot perceive the which | have since established and fortified 
grace or comelinesse, nor judge of a smooth : by the authoritie of others, and by the sound 
and quaint discourse. Now these two kindes , examples of ancients, with whom I have 
possess the world. The third, unto whose. found my selfe conformable in judgement : 
share you fall, of regular wits, and that are those have assured me of my hold-fast of 
strong of themselves, is so rare that justly. them, and have given me both the enjoyin 
it hath neither name or ranke amongst us; and possession thereof more absolute and 
he loseth halfe his time that doth aspire or more cleare. The commendation which 
endeavour to please it. It ts commohly. every man seekes after for a vivacitie and 
said that the justest portion nature hath) promptitude of wit, I chalenge the same by 
given us of the graces is that of sense and | the order of a notable and farre-sounding 
understanding : for there is no man but is! action, or of some particular sufficiencie ; 
contented with the share she hath allotted | 1 pretend it by the order, correspondencie, 
him. Is it not reason? He whoshould see ; and tranquillitie of opinions and customes. 
beyond thar, should see further then his! Omaino sé guidguam est decorum, nihil 
. Sight. 1 perswade my selfe to have good est profeclo magis quam aquabiltitas 
and sound opinions ; bat who is not so per- | universe vita, tum stngularum actio- 
swaded of his owne: One of the best trials! mum: quam canservare non possts, sit 
‘TL have of it is the small esteeme I make of | a/iorum nat uramimitans, onttttas tuam: 
peaeiety ot rad not Lspiiahhee alae “ Clewris if any thing eli pee yp a 
they would easily have suffe themselves | man, nothing is more than an ey * 
_ to be deceived by the affection I beare unto : 

- amy selfe, singular, as he who brings it 1 Pens. Sat. iv. 23. Cic, OF; 1. te 
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tage and equability of his whole life, and mired, or but compared to those of former 
every action therein: which you cannot ages whom we honour, my fortune hath not 
uphold if following the nature of others you ‘Tmitted me tosee one. And the greatest 
let passe your owne.” Behold here then [ ever knew living {I meane of naturall 
how far forth [ finde my selfe guilty of that parts of the minde, and the best borne) was 
first part I said to be in the vice of pre- Estienne de la Boétie. Verily it was a com- 
sumption. Concerning the second, which pleat minde, and who set a good face and 
consisteth in not esteeming sufficiently of shewed a faire countenance upon all matters ; 
others, I wot not whether I can so well!a minde after the old stampe, and which, 
excuse my selfe ; for whatsoever it cost tne, , had fortune therewith beene pleased, would 
1 intend to speake what is of it. It may be, no doubt have brought forth wondrous 
the continuall commerce I have with Aacient | effects, rid 6 by skill and study added 
humours, and the idea of those rich mindes very much to his rich naturall gifts But 
of former ages doth bring me out of liking I know not how it comes to passe, and 
and distaste both of others and of my selfe, surely it doth so, there is as much vanitie 
or that in truth we live in an age which pro- and weakenesse of understanding found in 
Muceth things but meane and indifferent. those that professe to have most sufficiencie, 
So it is that I know nothing worthy any! that will entermeddle with learned vaca- 
great admiration.» Also [ know not many ! tions, and with the charges that depend of 
men so familiarly as I should to be able to | books, asin any sort of people; whether 
judge of them: and those with whom the: it be because there is more required and ex- 
ty of my condition doth ordinarily make | pected at their hands, and common faults 

me conversant are for the most part such as cannot be excused in them, or that the sclfe- 
have little care for the manuring of the opinion of knowledge emboldeneth them 
_saule, and to whom nothing is proposed for; the more to produce and discover them- 
thiefe felicitie but honour, and for absolute | selves over-forward, whereby they lose and 
perfection but valour. Whatsoever I see: betray themselves. As an artificer doeth 
or beauteous or worthy in any other man, more manifest his sottishnesse in a rich 
I willingly commend and regard ; yea, and | plece of worke which he hath in hand, if 
I often endeare my selfe with what I thinke | foolishly and against the rules of his trade 
of it, and allow my selfe to lie so farre he seeke to apply it and entermeddle, than 
forth : for I cannot invent a false subject. in a vile and one; and men are more 
I willingly witness with my friends what I offended at a fault or oversight in a statue 
finde praise-worthy in them. And of an of gold than in one of clay. These doe as 
inch of valour, I wee make an inch and) much when they set foorth things which in 
gehalfe; but to lend them qualities they! themselves and in their place would be 
have not, I cannot; and openly to defend | good ; for they employ them without dis- 
their imperfections, I may not: yea, bee | cretion, oe their memory at the cost 
they mine enemies, | shall sincerely give; and charge of their understanding : and 
them their duc in witnessing their worth ot | doing honour to Cicero, to Galen, to 
7 . My affection may change; my! Ulpian, and to Saint Jerome to make 
ment never. And I confound not my | themselves ridiculous. willingly returne 

quarrell with other circumstances that are | to this discourse of the fondnesse of our 
impertinent and belong not unto it, And 1 | institution: whose aime hath beene to make 
am so jealous of the liberty of my judge-j| us not good and wittie, but wise and 
ment, that for what passion soever [ can learned. She hath attained her — ! 
hardly quit it. I wrong hat selfe more in It hath not taught us to follow vertue and 
lying than him of whom I lie. This com- embrace wisedome: but made an impres- | 
mendable and generous custome of the sion in us of its Etymologie and derivation. | 
‘Persian nation is much noted ; they speake | We can decline vertue, yet can we not 
very honourably and justly of their mortall love it. If wee know not what wisdome 
enemies, and with those with whom they is by effect and experience, wee know it 
were at deadly fude and warre, so farre by prattling and by rote. We are not 
forth as the merit of their vertue deserved. satisfied to know the race, the alliances, 
_ 4 know divers men who have sundry noble and the pedigrees of our neighbours, but 
and worthy parts ; sone wit, some courage, we wil have them to be our friends and 

some dexteritie, some conscience, some a contract both conversation and. 8) 

readinesse in speech, some one science, and with them: It hath taught us the defini- 

geome anaher; but of a great man in tions, the divisions and distinctions of vertue, 
_ generall, and that hath so many excellent as of the surnames and branches of a. 
eae tego bt one in such a degree genealogie, without having other care to. 

et : as hee may thereby be ad- contract practise of familiaritie or private 
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acquaintance betweene usand it. She hath | knew more, and better what he knew, than 
appointed us for our learning, not bookes any man in his age or of many ages past. 
that have sounder and truer opinions, but: The lives of the late Duke of Alva and of 
volumes that speake the best Greeke or our Constable Mommorencie have beene 
Latine; and amongst her choice words | very noble, and have had sundrie rare 
hath made the vainest humours of antiquitie resembiancies of fortune. But the worthily- 
to glide into our conceits. A good institu-: faire and glorious death of the last in the 
tion changeth judgement and manners, as it: full sight of Paris and of his King, for 
hapned to Polemon. This dissolute young | their service against his nearest friends and 
Grecian, going one day by chance to heare | alliance in the front of an armie, victorious. 
a lecture of Xenocrates, where he not onely | through his conduct of it, and with an hand- 
marked the eloquence and sufficiencie of | strokgin that old age of his, deserveth in 
the reader, and brought not home the | mine opinion to be placed and registred 
knowledge of some notable thing, but a | amongst the most renouned and famous 
more apparant and solide fruit, which was | accidents of my times. As also the con- 
the sodaine change and amendment of his! stant goodnes, the mildnes in behaviour, 
former life. Who ever heard such an effect | and conscionable facility of Monsieur de la 


of our discipline ? . | Noue in such an injustice of armed factions 
| : omen Jactasne guod oltm i{a very schoole of treason, of inhumanitie 
Mutatus Polemon, ponas insignia morbt, jand brigandage) wherein he was ever 


y Soopctepl pend ypep a elope aoc pein | brought up, a worthie and famous man of 
Postquam est impransi corvepius voce magistri?) | Warre and most experienced in his pro- 
Can you doe as did Polemon reformed, féssion. ' J have greatly pleased my selfe 
Cast-off your sicknes signes, which you deformed, |in publishing in sundne places the po 
Your bolsters, mufflers, swathes? As he drink- hope I have of Marie de Gournay Je Lars, 
lin'de, / my daughter in alliance, and truely of me 
His drunken gartand covertly declinde, beloved with more then a fatherly love, 
By speech of lasting reader disciplinde ° and as one of the best parts of my being 
The least disdainefull condition of men, enfeofed in my home and solitarines, There 
me thinkes, is that which through sim- | is nothing in the world I esteem more then 
plicitie holds the last ranke, and offereth us hir, If childe-hoode may presage any 
more regular commerce. ‘The customes . future successe, hir minde shal one day be 
and discourses of countrie-clownish-men, ‘capable of many notable things, and 
I finde them commonly to be more con- | amongst others, of the perfection of this 
formable and better disposed, according to | thrice-sacred amitie whereunto we read not, 
the true prescription of Philosophie, then: hir sex could yet attaine; the sinceritie 
are those of our Philosophers. //us sapif | and soliditie of her demeanors are therein 
vulgus, guia tantum, quantum opus est,’ already sufficient; hir kind affection to- 
sapit: ‘The vulgar is the wiser, because wards me is more then superabounding 
it is but as wise as it must needes.” The and such indeede as nothing more can be 
worthiest men I have judged by externall wished unto it, so that the apprehension 
apparances (for, to judge them after my / which she hath of my aproching end, by 
fashion, they should be sifted nearer) con- | reason of the fiftie five years wherein her 
cerning war and military sufficiencie have | hap hath beene to know me, would some- 
been, the Duke of Guise, that died before | what lesse cruelly trouble hir. The judge- 
‘Orleans, and the whilom Marshal Strozzi : | ment she made of my first Essayes, being a 
For men extraordinarily sufficient and ; womari of this age so yong, alone where | 
endowed with no vulgar vertue, Oliver shee dweileth, and the exceeding vchemen- 
and L'Hospitall, both great Chancelors of ; cie wherewith she loved me and long time 
France. Poesie hath likewise in mine! by the onely esteem which before ever she 
ypinion had hir vogue and credit in our age. | saw me, she had by them conceived of me 
We have store of cunning and able men in | she desired me, is an accident most worthy 
that profession: Aurate, Beza, Buchanan, consideration, Othervertues have had litle | 
I. Hospital, Mont-doré, and Tumebus, or no currantnesse at all in this age: but. 
As for French-men, I thinke they have valour is become popular by reason of our 
vattained the highest degree of perfection | civill warres, and in this part there are 
that can or ever shall be, and in t parts , minds found amongst us very constant, even 
- wherein Ronsart and excellent Bellay have | to perfection and in great number, so that. 
written, 1 thinke they are not farre short of | the choice is impossible to be made. Loe | 
“the ancient perfection. Adrianus Turnebus heere what hitherto 1 have knowen of any 
. extraordinary and not common greatnesse, 
2 Hox, Ser. 1. ii. Sat, iti. 353. 
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| selves, because they have found worthy 


CHAPTER XVITIL 
Of giving the Lie. 


EA but, will some tell me, this des- 
stigne ina man to make himself 


a subject to write of might be ex- | 


cused in rare and famous men, and who by 
their reputation had bred some desire in! 
others of their acquaintaner, It is true, I 
confesse it, and I know that a hand@erafts- | 
man will scarcely looke off his worke to | 
gaze upon an ordinary man: whereas to: 
$e a notable preat person come into a towne, | 
he will leave both worke and shop. It! 
ill-beseemeth any man to make himselfe | 
knowen, onely he excepted that hath some: | 
what in him worthy imitation, and whose | 
life anc opinions may stand as a pattern to / 
all. Caesar and Xenophon have had where- ; 
withall to ground and establish their narra- 
tion in the grentnesse of their deedes as on | 
a just and solid ground-worke. So are the | 
Jorall bookes of Alexander the great, the 
Commentaries which Augustus, Cato, | 
Brutus, Sylla, and divers others had left | 
of their gests, greatly to be desired. Such} 
mens images are both beloved and studied, | 
be they cither in brasse or stone, This! 
admonition is most true, but it concerneth 
me very litle. 
Now recite cutgnane: nist amicis, tdgue rogatus, 
Nou nbinis, corancre guibustibet, fn medio gue 
Serifla fore recitant snl moadtd, guig ue 
farcntntes, 
My writings I reade not, but to my friends, 
to any, 

Nor each-where, mor to all, nor but desir’d, 

yet man 

In narket-place read theirs, 

In bathes, wn barbers-chaires. 

lerect not here a statue to be set up in 
the market-place of a towne, or in a 
church, or in any other publike placc : 

Naw eguidesa hoc studeo bullatis ut atihi nugis 
Pagina turgescat:* 
I studie not, my written Jeaves should grow 
ig-swolne ith bubled toyes, which vaine 
breath’s blow, 
, Secreti loguswenr® 
We speake alone, 
Or ane to one. 

Tt is for the corner of a library, or to 
‘ammuse a neighbour, a kinsman, or a friend | 
of mine withall, who by this image may 
happily take pleasure to renew ac vaint- | 
—gnee and to reconverse with me. Others , 


| 





j 
i 


' bhushing. 


i fortanes of my ancestors. 


and rich subject in themselves. I, coa- 
trariwise, because 1 have found mine so 
barren and so shallow, that it can- 
not admit suspition of ostentation. I 
willingly jndge of other mens actions; of 
mine by reason of their nullity, I give small 
cause to judge. I finde not so much good 
in my selfe, but I may speake of it without 
Oh what contentment were it 
unto me to hear somebody that would 


; relate the custome, the visage, the coun- 


tenance, the most usuall words, and the 
Oh, how atten- 
tively would I listen unto it. Verily it were 
an argument of a bad nature, to seeme to de- 
spise the very pictures of our friends and pre- 
decessors, the fashion of their garments and 
armes. I keepe the writing, the manuall 
seale, and @ peculiar sword; and [| reserve 
still in my cabinet certaine long switches or 


| wands which my father was wont to carry 


in his hand. aterna testis ef annulus, 
tanto charior est posteris, quanto erga par- 
tates maior afféctus > “ The fathers garment 
and his ring is so much more esteemed of his 
successors, as their affection is greater to- 
wards their progenitors.” Notwithstanding 
if my posteritie be of another minde, I shall 
have wherewith to be avenged, for they 
cannot make so little accompt of me, as 
then I shal doe of them. All the commerce 
{have in this with the world is that I borrow 
the instruments of their writing, as more 
speedy and more easie : in requitall whereof 
I may peradventure hinder the melting of 
some piece of butter in the market or a grocer 
from selling an ounce of pepper, 


Ne toga contyliis, ne penula desit oltvis, 
Lest fish-fry should a fit gowne want, 
Lest cloakes should be for olives scant. 

Et laxas scouts ts sape dato tyunicas.* 
To long-tail’d mackrels often I, 
Will sh (paper) cotes apply. 


And if it happen no man read me, have I 
lost my time to have entertained my selfe 
so many idle houres about so pleasing and 
profitable thoughts? In framing this pour-. 
traite by my selfe, I have so often beene 
fnine to frizle and trimme me, that so 1. 
might the better extract my selfe, that the 
patterne is thereby confirmed, and in some 
sort formed. Drawing my selfe for others, 
I have drawne my selfe with purer and 
better colours than were my first. I have. 
no more made my booke then my booke 
hath made me. A booke consubstantiall to 


have beene emboldned to speake of them. | his author: of a peculiar and fit occupa-— 


; 2 How. Ser. Li, Sad, iv. 7} 
% Pers. Sat. v. ig. $ é. ar. 


I Marr.) xiii, Bogs. 
*Caru.. Spi. Hhag, xxv. &, 
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as all other bookes. 


continually and so curiously? For those 
who onely run themselves over by fantasia, 
and by speech for some houres, examine not 


themselves so primely and exactly, nor enter | 
they into themselves, as he doth who makes : 


his studie his work, and occupation of it; 


who with all his might, and with all his. 
credit, engageth himselfe to a register of | 


continuance. The most delicious pleasures, 


though inwardly digested, shun to leave any | 
trace of themselves, and avoide the sight not : 


onely of the people, but of any other. 
often hath this busines diverted me from 
tedious and yrksome cogitations ? (and all 


frivolous ones must bee deemed tedious and . 
Nature hath endowed us with: 


yrksome). 
a large faculty toentertaine our selves apart, 


and often calicth us unto it: to teach us. 


that partly we owe our selves unto society, 
but in the better part unto our selves. “To 
theend IT may in some order and project 


marshall my fantasie even to dote and keepe | 


it fram loosing and straggling in the aire, 


there is nothing so good as to give it a body | 
and register so many idle imaginations as 
1 listen to my. 
umours and harken to my conecits, because , 
How often, being | 
grieved at some action, which civility and | 
reason forbad me to withstand openly, have | 
I disgorged my selfe upon them here, not. | 


resent themselves unto it. 


ITmust enroule them, 


without an intent of pubhke instruction ? 
And yet these poeticall rods, 
. fon dessus Uaeil, son sur le groin, 
Lon sur le dos du Sagoin, 


Have I mis-spent my ° 
time to have taken an account of my selfe so’ 


How! 


onely that which Is true and good, but also 
‘the false ; soit be currant, Our nation is long 
‘since taxed with this vier. For Salvianus 
 Massiliensis, who lived in the tine of Valen. 
tinian the Emperour, saith that amongst 
French-men to lie and forsweare is no vice, 
but a manner of speach, He that would 
'endeare this testimonie might say, it is now 
rather deemed a vertue among them, Men 
frame and fashion themselves unto it as to an 
| exercige of honour ; for dissimulation is one 
of the notablest: qualities of this age. “Thus 
have I often considered whence this custome 
might arise, which we observe so religiously, 
that we are more sharpely offended with the 
Prepronch of this vice, so ordinary in us, than 
with any other; and that it is Che extremest 
injury may be done us in words, to, upbraid 
‘and reproach us with a lie. ‘Pherein [ find 
that itis naturadi for a man to defend him- 
selfe most from such defects as we are prost 
tainted with. It seemeth that if we but shew 
‘a motion of revenge, or are but moved at 
the accusation, we in some sort discharge 
-our selves of the blame of imputation > if we 
have it in effect, at least we condemne it in 
apparance., May it not also be that this re- 
proch seemes to enfald cowardice and fajnt- 
nesse of hart? Is there any more raaniee 
than for a man to eate and deny his owne 
word? What, to deny his word wittingly ? 
Yo lie is a horrible filthy vice; and which 
‘an ancient writer setteth forth very shame. 
‘fully, when he saith that whosoever lieth 
lwitnesseth that he contemneth God and 
| therewithall feareth men. It is impossible 
{mere tichly to represent the horrour, the 
| vilenesse and the disorfler of it: for, what 


‘ 


are also better imprinted upon paper than; can be imagined so vile and base as to be a 
‘upon the quicke flesh ; what if I lend mine { coward towards men and a boaster towards 
ears somewhat more attentively unto bookes, ' God?) Our intelligence being onely con. 
sith I but watchif I can filch aSpiething kor ‘ducted by the aay of the word; isis 
them wherewith to enammell and uphold} falsifieth the same betraieth publike society, 
mine? I never studie to make a booke, yet | It is the only instrument by meanes whereof 
have I somewhat studied, because I had‘ our wils and thoughts are communicated : 
already made it (if to nibble or pinch, by! it is the interpretour of our soules: Tf that 
the head or feet, now one Authour, and: faile us, we bold our selves no more, we 
then another be in any sort to study), but) enter-know one another no longer. If it 
nothing at all to forme my opinions. Yea, | deceive us, it breaketh al our commerce, 
being long since formed to assist, to second, | and dissolveth al bonds of our policie. Cer. 
and to serve them. may seine shall we be- taine Nations of the Ades casei vabeaied 
lieve, speaking of himselfe in this corrupted) names we need not declare, because they 
age ? since oie are few or none who may , are no more, for the desolation of this con- 
beleeve ing of others, where there is quest hath extended it selfe to the absolute 
lesse interest to lie. The first part of cus- | abolishing of names and ancient knowledge . 
tomes corruption is the banishment of truth : : of places, with a marvellous and never the 
for, as Pindarus said, to be sincerely true is | like heard example) offered humane bloud 
the beginning of a great vertue; and the | unto their Gods, but no other than that 
first article Plato requireth in the Governor! which was drawne from their tongues and 
of his Commonwealth. Now adaies, that is. eares for an expiation of the sinne of lying 


342 
as well heard as pronounced. That good 
fellow Grecian said children were dandled 
with toies, but men with words. Concern- 
ing the sundry fashions of our giving the 
lie, and the lawes of our honour in that and 
the changes they have received, I wil refer 
to another time to speake what I thinke and 
know of it, and if I can I will in the meane 
time learne at what time this custome tooke 
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Tacitus is a sufficient testimonie of it, for, | 
howbeit the Emperor Tacitus his kinsman 
had by expresse appointment stored all the 
libraries in the world with it, notwithstand- 
ing one oncly entire copy could not escape 
the curious search of those who sought to 


[abolish it, by reason of five or sixe vaine 


clauses contrary to our beleefe. They have 


also had this easily to affoord false com- 


his beginning, so exactly to weigh and pre- mendations to all the Emperours, that made 
cizely to measure words, and tie our honour | for us, and universally to condemne al the 


to them: for it is easie to judge that it 
was not anciently amongst the Romans and 
Greecians. And I have often thought it 
strange to see them wrong and give one 
another the lie, and yet never enter into 
quarrell, The lawes of their duty tooke 
seme other course thanours. Carsar is often 
called a thiefe, and sometimes a drunkard to 
his face, We see the liberty of their in- 
vectives, which they write one against 


another: I meane the greatest Chieftaings | 


and Generals in war, of one and other 
nation, where words are onely retorted and 
revenged with words, and never wrested to 
further consequence. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
Of the Liberty of Conscience, 


T is ordinarily seene how good intentions, 
rm being managed without moderation, 
: thrust men into most vicious effects. In 
this controversie, by which France is at this 
instant molested with civill warres, the best 
and safest side is no doubt that which main- 
tained both the ancient religion and policy 
_ ofthe country. Neverthelesse amongst the 
honest men that follow it (for my meaning 
is not to speake of those who use them as a 
colour, cither to exercise their particular 
reveoges, or to supply their greedy avarice, 
orto follow the favour of Princes : but of 
such as do & with a true gcale towards their 
religion, and an unfained holy affection, to 
maintaine the peace and uphold the state 
of their country}, of those J say divers 
are seene, whome passion thrusts out of the 
bounds of reason, and often forceth them to 
take and ‘follow unjust, violent and rash 
counsels, Certaine it is, that when first our 
religion began to gaine authoritie with the 
Jawes, its zeale armed many against all 
sorts of Pugane bookes, whereof the learned 
_ sort have a great losse. My opinion is that 

‘this disorder hath done more hurt to learn- 
Ing than all the Barbarian flames. Comelius 


‘actions of those which were our adversaries, 


as may plainly be seene in Julian the 
Emperor, surnamed the Apostate; who in 
truth was a notable-rare-man, as he whose 
mind was lively endowed with the discourses 
of Philosophy, unto which he professed to 
conforme all his actions ; and truely there is 
no kinde of vertue whereof he hath not left 
most notable examples. In chastity (whereof 
the whole course of his life giveth apparent 
testimony) a like example unto that of 
Alexander and Scipio is read of him, which 
is, that of many wonderfull faire captive 
ladies brought before him, being even in the 
very prime of his age (for he was slain by 
the Parthians about the age of one and 
thirty yeares) he would not see one of them. 
Touching justice, himselfe would take the 
ines to heare all parties: and although 
‘or curiosity sake, he would enquire of such 
as came before him what religion they were 
of, nevertheles the enmitie he bare to ours 
did no whit weigh downe the ballance. 
Himselfe made sundrie good lawes, and re- 
voked diverse subsidies and impositions, his 
 epoaangihe before him had receaved. We 
ve two good historians as eye-witnesses of 
his actions. One of which (who is Mar- 
cellinus) in sundry places of his histone 
bitterly reprooveth this ordinance of his, by 
which he forbade schooles and interdicted 
all Christian rhetoricians and grammarians 
to teach, saying he wished this his action | 
might be buried under silence. It is very 
likely, if he had done anything else more 
sharpe or severe against us, he would not 
have forgot it, as he that was well affected 
to our side. Hee was indeede very severe 
against us, yet not a crueli enemy. For, our | 
people themselves report this historie of him — 
that walking one day about the city of 
Calcedon, Maris, Bishop thereof, durst call _ 
him wicked and traitor to Christ, to whom. 
he did no other thing but answered thus: 
*Goe, wretched man, weepe and deplore the. 
losse of thine eyes ;" to whom the Bi 
replied: “1 thank Jesus Christ that he hath — 
deprived me of my sight, that so I might not . 
view thy impudent face ;” affecting therby (as __ 
they say) a kind of Philosophicall patience. . 
So it is this part cannot be referred to the 
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cruelties which he is said to h sect | Aa a en GN LE 
cist us, He wee (aah ee ae | “ Speeinens ia ea hice hu tinge as 
other testimony) an enemy unto Christianity, | religi ; » ARC were OF His owne 
but without ie of Lina, Bae ie ee are a gin crpeielighin iat 
tebe — justice, he can be accused of : Parthians, he idee a 
nothing but of the rigors he used in the nace or breed ie Gh hs ae 
beginning of his Empire, against such ‘fi } Sol nen to aatisie his Sace: 
pen eee ic en Cente ei ee ie ta 
ie pradecensbur ein istantius, isooth-saying, and gave authoritie to all 
| Pins g sobriety, he manner of prognostik | 
Rives ved wscgidiem Mindat Wie aid (Hi hinge be Gale at bs dean, We aid Ne 
time of peace would feed no otherwise tha ; eit Aig vor at his death, he said he 
a ; an h beholding to the G 
the one who prepared and enured himselfe to | niger g to the Gods, and 
she GusteHiig DE GAL Such Wao hig Gell said pe Yathanked them thal they had not 
that hie divided the night; fe gia sel oa ios him to be slain sodainly or by 
pei e Wfth Ne sic sto So tse pac sto a hee 
eepe ; the rest he employed in visiting the nor to di One ot his cend | 
pia of Wis arn and: his gunvds J Mi 10 die 0 a base and easie death, more 
study, for, amongst other his rare qualities, | eo tame idle and effeminate persons, nor 
he was most excelient in al sorts of , ees ee i panes mel coco 
ats sarning. death; and that they | | ' 
It is reported of Alexander the Great, that | ae ey et Cee oe ane 
0 A . that) hy to end his life j 
being laid downe tore: leaning | : f at as ly to end ife so nobly in the course 
: es y He ep .of his victories and in tl ; 
should divert him from his fon anite T and in the flower of his 
aes ghts and glory. There had bef 
studies, he caused a bason to be set neere unto him, like u before appeared a vision 
his bed side, and holding one of his hand ee ee tO tat oe aress Ura 
; - ae 7 ands which first threatened him in G: H 
Gut with a brasen Ballin. ii; that, # lesa alierward ate him in Ganle, and 
sould autores ini, loosing Reean p , afterward even at the point of his death pre- 
UN, 1005 gers ends, sented it selfe to him in Persia.’ 
the ball falling into the bason, might with hei eta ve speach 
: ’ ; made to speak when he felt hit 
the noyse rouse him from out his slee a“ Thou wae se NCHEHE Hele DUET, 
This man had a mind so bent to what ‘ee 10u hast vanquished, O Nazarean,” 
; at he or, as some will have it, ‘' Conte 
undertook, and by reason of his si ON: " . ‘Content thy selfe, 
races so little troubled with ied ebiroalige ipriebbegn an dich ah 
Touching military sufficiencie he ee imonies, who being present in the army 
: yas have noted even the 4 
admirable in all parts belonging to a. word Soe noes Be 
. . § at his death, no m ! 
eet Captaine. So was he almost al his | oth i - ORE ne Senate 
ife time in continual exercise of ae. which they annex unto it. 
the eater part wih us in France agains. beore as sth Marodlis) hatched Pagan 
: mains and Franconians. Wee have no, isme in bis t dilpaiage: tage 
: es t, but forsomuch as h 
great memory of any man that either hath | those of oe i ieee 
seen more dangers, nor that more often | not di meats to be Christians, he durst 
hath made trial of his person. His d iscuver himselfe. Inthe end, when he 
ie . th ; found himselfe to be sufiici 
hath some affinitie with that of Epami ae o be sufficiently strong, and 
: : t “paminondas, | durst publish his mind 
for being strucken with an a i’ _his minde, he caused the 
stemping to pull it out, he had surely all meanes endravoured ‘oadvance delat 
e it, but that being sharpe-cutling, it | And to at ine hi ine f oi 
hurt and weakened his hand. | ioht | attaine his purpose, having found in 
rete ened coe earged cet ost elie lta he Cita 
the middest of his army, that s ight CC a e Christian 
encourage his souldiers, who wahout tera ‘him n his palace, be isan ap spice 
couragiously maintained the battel, until tt ap ait tiaie a pease 
such time as darke night severed the armies. ig pidie.s nastiest 4 eevee uiaaliartia 
Tie was ‘bebolding to philosophie « ies. and every one without hindrance or feare 
, phie for a sin-| apply themselves to {oll 
Jar contempt, both of himselfe a ‘tigi rg gh agate dti ade al hata 
acsuae thigh fio aumediy beled iho oping toi’ lcemcs’ ight encrenee th 
aternitic of soules. In matters of religion, facti : Nihil iia 
he was vicious ighere: i gion, factions and controversies of the division, — 
nained Apostat oy feds ace ae tesa rials = a 8 people from growing to any 
‘oer; notwithstanding, this opinion seemes themselves coat hie ip from gate lec | 
“to moe more likely, that he never touk it t Pg? ovens tama nats 
‘heart, but that for the obedience which be rae rae Lmarieed mind-agreeing intelli- 
Lae we ts law be diascenbled Gh ter had Crisdans found that there is bo beast la 
gotten the empire into his hands. He was the world so much of man to be feared as 
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man,’' loe, here his very words, or very | Excessive joy hath more severity then jolity : 
neare : wherewith this is worthy considera- | extreme and full content more settlednes 
tion, that the Emperor Julian useth the; then cheerfulnesse. Jpsa felicilas, se nisi 
same receipt of libertie of conscience, to | femperat, premit;) ‘ Felicitie it selfe, un- 
enkindle the trouble of civill dissention, | lesse it temper it selfe, distempers us.” 
which our Kings employ to extinguish. . It; Ease consumeth us. It is that which an 
may be said on one side that, to give | old Greek verse saith of such a sense: ‘* The 
faction the bridle to entertaine their opinion | Gods sell us all the goods they give us; 
is to scatter contention and sow division, | that is to say, they give us not one pure and 
and as it were to lend it a hand to augment ; perfect, and which we buy not with the 
and encrease the same: there being no’ price of some evill Travail and pleasure, 
barre or obstacle of Jawes to bridle or! most unlike in. nature, are notwithstanding 
hinder his course, But on the ofher side | followed together by a kind of 1 wot not 
it might also be urged that to give factions | what natural conjunction, Socrates saith 
the bridle to uphold their opinion, is by that | that sotne God attempted to huddle up 
facilitie and ease the readie way to mollifie | together and confound sorrow and volup- 
and release them, and to blunt the edge; tuousnesse ; but being unable to effect it, 
which is sharpned by rarenesse, noveltie, | he bethought himselfe to couple them to- 
and difficultic. And if for the honour of! gether, at least by the taile. Metrodorus 
our Kings devotion, I believe better it is | said that in sadnesse there is some aloy of 
that since they could not doe as they would, } pleasure, I knowe not whether he meant 
they have fained to will what they could (any thing else, but I imagine that for one 
not. to enure himselfe to melancholy, there is 
some kinde of purpose of consent and 
mutuall delight : 1 meane besides ambition, 
which may also be joyned unto it. There 
is some shadow of delicacy and quaintnesse 
which smileth and fawneth upon us. even 
in the lap of melancholy. Are there not 
some complexions that of it make their 
nourishment ? 


est guedam flere voluptas® 
It is some pleasure yet 
With teares our checkes to wet. 


CHAPTER XX. 
We taste nothing purely. 


HE weaknes of our condition causeth 
that things in their naturall simpli- 
citie and puritie cannot fall into our 

use. The elements we enjoy ate altered : | 
metals likewise, yea gold, must be empaired | And one Attalus in Seneca saith the re- 
with some otber stuffe to make it fit for our | membrance of our last friends is as pleasing 
service. Nor vertue so simple, which Ariston, | tO us as bitternesse in wine that is over 
Pyrrho, and Stoikes made the end of their | old, 





life, hath been able to doe no good without | 
composition > nor the Cirenaike sensualitie 


Minister weleris puer falerni 
fngere mi calices amariares 5% 
Sir boy, my servitor of good old wine, 


er Aristippian voluptuousnes, ‘Of the 
pleasures and goods we have, there is none 
exempted from some mixture of evill and And as of sweetly-sawer a 
incummoditic,” 


Bring me my cup thereof, bitter, but fine, 


pples, nature 
| discovereth this confusion unto ‘us ; painters 
are of opinion that the motions and wrinkles 
in the face which serve to weepe serve also 
to laugh. Verily before one or other be 


~ medio de fonte icporusm 
Surytt amari aliquid, guod in ipsis Horibus 
angatt 


From middle spring of sweetes some bitter. determined to expresse which, behold the 
SpTINgS, : : 
Which in the very flower smartly stin gs pictures success, you are im doubt toward 


which one enclineth. And the extreamity 
Our exceeding voluptuousnesse hath some | of laughing entermingles it selfe with teares. 
aire of groning and wailing. Would you! A'ué/am sire anctoramento malum est >4 
not say it dicth of anguish? Yea, when we | “ There is no evill without some obligation.” 
forge its image in hir excellencie, we deck | When | imagine man fraught with all the 
it with epithets of sickish and dolorous commodities may be wished, let us suppose 
ee rig sose li pena pet ips all his reir members — for bi 
nting and morbidezza, a great testimony possessed with a pleasure like unto tha 
of their consanguinity and consubstantiality, | 
; {Sarr — oc i sale 
Ovro, Trist. Lie. £ gt See 
Roe. tie 


ith, 
8 Can, Lyr, Bleg. xxiv. 1. EN. 
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of generation, even in the highest point | port of Simonides ; because his imagina- 
that may be: 1 finde him to sinke under: tion coucerning the question Hieron the 
the burden of his ease, and perceive him King had made unto him (which the better 
altogether unable to beare so pure, so con-'to answer he had diverse dayes allowed 
stant, and so universall a sensuality. ‘Trucly | him to thinke of it} presented sundry subtill 


rent 











he flies when he is even upon the nicke, 
and naturally hasteneth to escape it, as- 
from a step whereon he cannot stay or. 
containe himselfe, and feareth to sinke into 
it. When I religiously confesse my selfe. 
unto my selfe, | finde the best good I have 
hath some vicious taint. And I feare that 
Plato in his purest vertue (I that am as 
sincere and loyall an estecmer thereof, and - 


other can possibly be) if he had neerely | 
Hstened unto it (and sure he listened very | 
neere) he would therein have heard some , 
harsh tune of humane mixture, but an 
obscure tune, and onely sensible unto. 
himselfe. Man all in allis but a botching 
and party coloured worke. The very lawes | 
of Justice can not subsist without some com- - 
mixture of injustice. And Plato saith they | 
undertake to cut off Hidraes heads that pre-_ 
tend to remove all incommodities and incon. | 
veniences from the lawes. Ose magnim | 
exemplum hubel aliguid ex iniguo, guod con- | 
fra singulos utilitate publica rependiturs) 
Every great example hath some touch of 
injustice which is requited by the common 
good against particulars,” saith Tacitus. 
It is likewise truce that for the use of life and 
service of publike society there may be ex- 
eesse in the purity and perspicuity of our 
spirits, ‘This piercing brightnes hath over- 
much subtility and curiositie. They should | 
be made heavy and dull to make them the | 
more obedient to example and practice, and | 
they must be thickned and obscured to pro- | 


‘sterling a yeare passe from him. 


- and sharpe considerations unto him ; doubt- 
ing which might be the likeliest ; he alto- 
gether dispaireth of the truth. Whosoever 


“searcheth all the circumstances anc em- 


braceth all the consequences thereof hin- 
dereth his election. A meane engine doth 


“equally conduct and sufticeth for the exe- 


cutionS of great and little weights, It is 


commonly seene that the best hushands and 


of the vertues of such a stampe, as any. the thriftiest are those who cannot tell how 


they are so; and that these cunning arith- 
meticians doe seldome thrive by it. I know 
a notable pratler and an excellent Diasoner 


‘of all sorts of husbandry and thrift: who 
hath most pitteously let ten thousand pound 


] know 
another who saith he consulteth better than 
any man of his counsel, and there cannot 
be a properer man to see unto or of more 
sufficiencie ; notwithstanding, when he com- 
meth to any execution, his owne servants 
finde he is far otherwise : this | say without 
mentioning or accounting his ill Jucke, 


CHAPTER XXII, 
Against Idlenesse, or doing Nothing. 
HE. FEemperour Vespasian, lying sicke 


of the disease whereof he died, 
omitted not to endeavour to under- 


portion them tothis shady and terrestrial life. | stand the state of the empire ; and lying in 
Therefore are vulgar and lesse wire drawne ! his bed, uncessantly dispatched many affaires 
wits found to be more fit and happy in the | of great consequence ; and his physicians 
conduct of affaires. And the exquisite and ‘chiding him, os of a thing burtfull of his 
high-raised opinions of Philosophy unapt!bealth, he answered that an E-mperour 
and unfit to exercise. This sharpe vivacity | should die standing upright. Loe heere a 
of the spirit, and this supple and restlesse | notable saying, fitting my humour, and 
volubility troubleth our negotiations. Hu- worthy a great prince. Adrian the Km- 


mane enterprises should be managed more 
_ grosely and superficially, and have a good 
and great part of them left for the rights of 
fortune. Affaires need not be sifted so 
nicely and so profoundly. A man looseth 
himselfe about the considerations of so 
Many contrary lustres and diverse formes, 
Volutantibus res inter se pugnantes, oblor- 


perour used the same afterward (o like pur- 
pose. And Kings ought often to be put in 
minde of it, to make them feele that this 
great charge which is given them of the 
commandement over so many men is no idle 
charge : and that there is nothing may so 
justly distaste a subject from putting him- 


| Selfe in paine and danger for the service of 


(peerant animé; ‘ Their mindes were! his Prince then therewhilst to see him given 


“astonished while they revolved things so 
different.” It is that which our elders re- 


3 Tacrr. Ann, 1. 


: nn. 1. xiv, Cassi, 
Liv, Deg. iv, b 


Lm 


to lazinesse, to base and vaine occupations, 


and to have care of his conservation, seei 

him so carelesse of ours. If any shall go 
about to maintaine that it is better for a 
Prince to munage his wars by others then 
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i kes Fecaes Gil nee un oe as 
a ssempics Gt thobe ‘whose New. Eisasied ay ast pwd e e Ge 
enants have ieved great : i aene ; OF 
and also of some aoe preiace would , ee laden est gph bnkaigied godine 
ag sss more ir Sie then poe ' reporteth ofthe | Roby parigeg er 
no vertuous and coragious Pri it seh ol dagrencines : 
Sein fsb eine a tose | ky teal harsenctid Sat Wa 
instructions. Under colour of preservin his - all suct iti ae ee. 
head (as the statue of a Saint) for the ood akall no ee ee ee 
| " shall not impertinently be : 
fortune of his estate, they de; ot ee. alleadged here 
4 Cre eeee grade him of | that the ancient R . 
his office, which is altogether in military . uprig nt Romans kept their youth 
alata sonra Me settee ene ee ee 
know one would rather choose re ) ting. It is a 
— ote whilst others fight red tien Poe decane ate he fe mpone 
and who without jealousie never saw his ' sisteth : ia dare anya pret enieet 
: ot so much in our good luti 
men performe any notable a esiarieandes g' resolution, 
Atechee. And “Sein the Grat Naderessne -resclved i annueh a eccrine 
to say that he thought victori ia pe: nae o die fighting, whic 
the masters absence 4 to be eee So ! poste both the one and other: Hurts 
much more willingly would he have said that | Idi degen ee at 
such a master ought to blush for shame wha. a qlee the he forced kinde of life. There 
onely by his name should pretend any share | knowled st etl rt tate ag a 
gar oded thereunto employed nothing | second fie vane ore Ran ey eae 
ut his thought and verbal directi Nor. Z e¢ Romane Legions, 
that since auch a busines foe aioe a who by oath bound themselves either to die 
coromandements which bring honour ate exars Si Victor, Marce Fabi, revertar 
only those given in the field and even in the | oe Ma Se fallo, lowe pctrem Gradinune. 
action, No Pilot exereiseth his office stand- I will, O Marais Fabia piecanpredly 
ing still, The Princes of Otom: | eae $ fablus, returne con- 
(the chiefest race in the world in ae Soar ie us Se eee 
par ae earnestly embraced this opinion. cad ie akee Dea acs men Mars, 
nd Baiazeth the second, with hi Setiwall Cee a ie 
he oe thernsel ves abaut sciences Aloka Tana aeiets ee stone _— 
and other private home matte 4 A onquests they found some 
croatia, Gave: diveren praucal viowes| damned niwecived never to eter io aad 
unto their Empire. And Amurath the third Ser ciioe ta cllies they Soa et fel 
of that name, who now rai Sar | OR) 2 Ras eee ey oe ill. 
Abels Geaniple, eelhneth poate followieg por remaine victorious ; and in signe of their 
their fortunes, Was it not the King of | We bh ett ar aang i 
England, Edward the third, who spake Say Bey ond eon 
these words of our King Charles the Afth | Ste SOON cc) eames blowes 
a was never King that jesse armed ponies unis thea ce eiingly 
himselfe; and yet was never King that lreach those tha a ane. Mee ey 
gave me so much to doe, cat that overwillingly goe to meet 
Gm many nungen” He: Nad xluon oo fe hte by he vee oem 
thinke it strange, as an effect of fort | havi s- y his adversaries force, 
rather than of reason. And let such ssw | veg ee ee ee 
» the Ki eines i been enforced to accomplish his resolution 
number the Kings of Castile and Portugall | digs esas ood 
ther to beare away the honouw : 
amongst the warlike and m ee apap onour, of not fo 
querors, secke for some other s Aaikera then! the fight tc Tt ete to ihe faye 
omy selfe ; forsomuch as twelve hundred | are erane ps me to, death, havior 
leagues {cor their idle residence they have | Philistus hice Gasca ot poe I jonas 
themselves masters of both ndias, | his navie inst the Si | 3 
onely by the conduct and directio 1e nst the Siracusans, pr ted 
factor, ot whom it. cieg cing see weniosd a ¥. ndecpioamgeah/ sharply” 
whether they durst but goe and enjo rales , their orces being alike ; wherein 
in person. “The Emperor Lulian said more- de aicang, De foe Siteos cae aed 
over that a Philosopher and gallant minded |j ROR ERNE A the Siracusans wo 
‘nis , : dog thicke and threefold about hi '¥ to 
roan ought not so much a~ breathe ; that i ‘ape : his gaily to’ 
to say, not to give ne plier ‘(grapple and board hi:n, having performed 
wii ray not aie . ponent many worthy exployts with his owne person. 
minde _ eres : ys 
| aod bodice busied about notable, 2 Lav, Dec. LL 
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toridde himselfe from them, despairing of; ous and compleat victory to the con- 
all escape, with his owne hand deprived him | querors. When he was even dying he 
selfe of that life which so lavishly and in: caused himselfe to be carryed and haled 
vaine he had abandoned to his enemies | where-ever neede called for him; and pass 
hands. Moly Moluch, King of Fez, who: ing along the files he exhorted the captaines 
not long since obtained that famous victory | and animated the souldiers one after another. 
inst Sebastian, King of Portugall, a not-; And seeing one wing of the fight to have 
ble victorie, by reason of the death of three | the worst, and in some danger, no man 
Kings, and transmission of so great a King- | could hold him, but he would needs, with 
dome tothe crowne of Castile, chanced to | his naked sword in hand, get on hors-backe 
be grievously sicke at what time the Portu- | striving by all possible meanes to enter the 
gales with armed hand entred his dominions, | throng, his men holding him, some by the 
and afterwards, though he foresaw it | bridle,wome by the gowne, and some by the 
approaching nearer unto death, empaired , stirrops. This toyle and straining of him- 
worse and worse. Never did man more: selfe made an end of that little remainder of 
stoutly or more vigorously make use of an his Ife; then was he laid on his bed; but 
undanted courage than he. He found him- | comming to himselfe again, starting up as 
selfe very weake to endure the ceremonious out ofa swown, each other faculty failing 
pompe which the Kings of that country, at. him, he gave them warning to conceale his 
their entrance into the camp are presented death (which was the necessariest com- 
withall, which according to their fashion is: mandement he could give his servants, lest 
full of all magnificence and state, and: the souldiers, hearing of his death. might 
charged with all manner of action ; and ; fall into despairc) and so yeelded the Ghost, 
therefore he resigned that honour to his : holding his fore-fingers upon his mouth, an 
brother, yet resigned he nothing but the ordinary signall to impose silence. What 
office of the chiefe Captaine. Himselfe most : man ever lived so Jong and so neere death ? 
 lsiter executed and most exactly per- Who ever died so upright and undaunted ? 
ourmed all other necessary duties and aie , The extreamest degree, and most naturall, 
fitable offices ; holding his body laid along couragiously to manage death, is to see or 
his cowch, but his minde upright and cour- | front the same, not onely without amaze- 
age constant, even to his last gasp, and in. ment, but without care; the course of life 
some sort after. He might have undermined | continuing free even in death. As Cato, 
his enemies, who were fond-hardily ad-; who ammused himselfe to studie and sleepe, 
vanced in his dominions, and was exceed- having a violent and bloudy death present 
ingly grieved that for want of a lite longer. in his heart, and as it were holding it in his 
life and a substitute to manage the warreand hand. 
affaires of so troubled a state, he was} 
enforced to seeke a bloody and hazardous 
battel, having another pure and undoubted 





victory in hand. ¢ notwithstanding 

managed the continuance of his sicknesse so CHAPTER XXII. 
miraculously that he consumed his cneiny, 

diverted him from his sea-fleete und mari- | Os Running Posts, or Couriers 

time places he held along the coast of; 

Affricke, even untill the last day of his, HAVE been nione of the weakest in this 
life, which by designe he reserved and em- , exercise, which is proper unto men of my 
ploied for so great and renowned a fight. — : Stature, well-trussed, short and tough, 


He ranged his battel in a round, on neat ‘but now | have given it over; it toyles us 
side besieging the Portugals army, which over-much to hold out long. 1 was even 
bending round and comming to close, did | now reading how King Cyrus, that he might 

hot onely hinder them in the conflict (which more speedily receave news from al parts of 
through the valour of that yong assailant: his Empire (which was of exceeding great 
King was very furious), since they were to length), would needs have it tried how far a 
‘ture their faces on all sides, but also hin- | horse could in a day goe outright without 
dred them from running away after the. baiting, at which distance he caused stations 

-rowte, And finding all issues seized, and | to be set up, and men to have fresh horses 

all passages closed, they were constrained ready for al such as came to him. And 

“totume upon themselves : Coacervantur gue some report this swift kind of running 

om solum cade, sed cliam fuga ; “They! answereth the flight of cranes.  Ceesar 
fall on heapes, not only by 5 ter but by saith that Lucius Vibullis Rufus, making 

“fight :” and so pel-mell to heape one on hast to bring Pompey an advertisement, 

anothers neck, preparing a most murther-: rode day and night, and to make more 
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speed shifted many horses, And himselfe 


{as Suetonius writeth) would upon an hyred 
coache runnea hundred miles a day. And 
sure he was a rancke-runner ; for where any 
river hindred his way he swam it over, and 
never went out of his way to seek fora bridge 
or foard. Tiberius Nero going to visite his 
brother Drusus, who lay sick in Germanie, 
having three coaches in his company, ranne 
two hundred miles in foure and twenty 
houres. In the Romane warres against 
KingAntiochus, Titus Sempronins Gracchus 
(saith ‘Titus Livius) per dispositos equos 
prope incredihili celeritate ab Amphisa 


bertio die Pellam perventt :\ “ By horse laid; 


‘poste, with incredible speede within three 
dayes he past from Amphisa to Pella.” And 
viewing: the place, it seemeth they were set 
stations for postes, and not newly appointed 
for that race. The invention of Cecina in 
sending newes to those of his house had 
much. more speede; he carried certaine 
swallowes with him, and baving occasiof to 
send newes home, he let them fliec toward 
their nests, first marking them with some 
colour proper to signifie what he meant, as 
before he had agreed upon with his friends, 
In the theaters of Rome the household 
masters carried pigeons in their bosomes, 
under whose wings they fastened letters, 
when they would send any word home, 
Which were also taught to bring back an 
answer, DD. Brutus used some, being be- 
seiged in Mutina, and others else-where. 
In Peru they went poste upon mens backes, 
who tooke their masters upon their shoul- 
ders, sitting upon certaine beares or chaires 
with such agilitie that, in’ full) running 
speedc, the first porters, without any stay, 
cast their load upon other who upon the 
way waited far them, and so they to others, 
L understand that the Valachians, which are 


| CHAPTER XXIIL 
| Of Bad Meanes emploied to a Good End, 


| HERE is a wonderfull relation and 
correspondencie found in this univer- 
sall policie of Natures workes, which 
manifestly sheweth it is neither casual nor 
‘directed by diverse masters, The infirmities 
-and conditions of our bodies are likewise 
/Seene in states and governments: king- 
‘domes and commonwealths as well as we, 
‘are borne, florish, and fade through age. 
We are subject unto a repleatnesse of hu- 
mours, hurtfall and unprofitable, yea be it 
-of good humours (for even physitians feare 
‘that, and because there is nothing constant. 
‘in us; they say, that perfection of health, 
‘over joyful and strong, must by art be 
abated and dininished. Test our nature, un- 
able to settle it selfe in any certaine place, 
.and for hir amendment to ascend higher, 
: Should over-violently recoile backe into 
disorder ; and therefore they prescribe unto 
wrestlers purging and phlebotomie, to sub- 
‘tract that superabundance of health from 
them) or of bad, which is the ordinary cause 
of sicknesse, Of such like repletion are 
, States often scene to be sicke, and divers 
; purgations are wont to be used to purge 
‘them, As wee have seene some to digmisse 
agreat number of families (chiefly to dis- 
-burthen the country) which elsewhere goe 
to seeke where they may at others charge 
seat themselves, In this sorte our ancient 
| French, leaving the high countries of Ger- 
, manic, came to possesse Gaule, whence 
‘they displaced the first inhabitants. Thence 
' grew that infinite confluence of people which 
» afterward, under Prennus and others, over- 
‘ranne Italie. Thus the Gothes and Van- 


messengers unto the great ‘Turk, use ex-‘dalls, as also the nations which possesse 
treame diligence in their businesse, foras-; Greece, left their naturall countries to go 
much as they have authoritic to dismount: where they might havc more elbow-roome : 
the first passengers they meet upon the: and hardly shall we see two or three corners 
high-way, and give him their tyred horse. | in the world that have not felt the effect of 
And because they shal not be weary, they | such a remooving alteration. The Romanes, 

are wont to swaithe theniselves hard about | by such meanes, erected their colonies; for, 
the bodice with a broad swathe or seare- | perceiving their citie to growe over-populous, 
cloth, as diverse others doe with us : I cold | they were wont to discharge it of unneces- 
never finde vase or good by it, i Sary. people, which they sent to inhabite. 

| _; and manure the countries they had subdued, 
| They have also sometimes maintained watre— 

4 Livwws. | with some of their enemies, not onely thete- 
by to keepe their men in breath, lest-idle-. 

nesse, the mother of corruption, should 

cause then: some worse inconvenience, 


Et patimur longa pacts mala, servier armit : : 


Cn ee oe Oe ae ents 


* 


Luxcuria incumbit, 


4 Jev. Sad, vi. 198. 
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We suffer of long peace the soking harmes, 

On us lies luxury more fierce then armes, 
But also to let the Common-wealth bloud 
and somewhat to allay the over vehement . 
heat of their youth, to lop the sprigs and | 
thin the branches of this over-spreading 
tree, too much abounding in ranknesse and | 
gaillardise. To this purpose they main-_ 
tained a good while war with the Cartha- 
ginians, In the treaty of Bretigny, Edward | 
the Third, King of Englaad, would by no- 
meanes comprehend in that general peace _ 
the controversic of the Dutchie of Britany, ° 
tothe end he might have some way to dis- 
-burthen himselfe of his men of war, and 
that the multitude of English-emen which he 
had emploied about the warres of France | 
should not returne into England. It was: 
one of the reasons induced Philip our king | 
to consent that his sonne John should be. 
sent to warre beyond the seas, that so he 
might carry with him a great number of | 
yong hot-blouds which were amongst his. 
trained military men. ‘There are divers now | 
adaies, which will speake thus, wishing this | 
violent and burning emotion we see and 
feele amongst us might be derived to some | 
neighbor warre, fearing lest those offending 
humours, which at this instant are predomi- : 
nant in our bodie, if they be not diverted | 


elsewhere, will still maintaine our fever in , 
force, and in the end cause our utter de- 
struction ; And in truth a forraine warre is 
nothing so dangerous a disease as a civil: 
But I will not beleeve that God would favour 
so unjust an enterprise, to offend and quar- : 
rell with others for our commodity. 


Nil withi tam valde placeat Rhamnusia virgo, 
Quod temere invitts suscipiatyur heris.| 

That fortune likes me not which is constrained 

By Lords unwilling rashly entertained. 


Notwithstanding the weaknesse of our 
pondition, doth often urge us to this neces- 
sity, to use bad meanes to a good end. : 
Lycurgus, the most vertuous and perfect | 
law-giver that ever was, devised this most. 


iy 


unjust fashion, to instruct his people unto: 
temperance, by force to make the Helotes, : 
which were their servants, to be drunke, : 
that seeing them so lost and buried in wine, | 
the Spartanes might abhor the excesse of! 
that vice. Those were also more to be. 
blamed, who anciently allowed that crimi- | 
nal! offenders, what death soever they were | 
oondéfined unto, should by physitians all | 
alive be torne in pieces, that so they might : 
‘Naturally see our inward parts, and thereby ; 
‘@stablish a more assured certainty in their’ 
art: for ifa man must needes erre or de-— 


Car. Epig. Zieg. iv. 77. 
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bauch himselfe, it is more excusable if he 


doe it for his soules health then for his 
bodies good. As the Romans trained up 
and instructed their people to valour, and 
contempt of dangers and death, by the out 


‘Tagious spectacles of gladiators and deadly 


fighting fencers, who in presence of them 
all combated, mangled, sliced, and killed 
one another. 


utd vesani aliud sthé cuit ars impta leds, 
Qual mortes tuvenum, guid sanguine pasta 
tampi Plas y 
What else meanes that mad art of impious sense, 


Those yong-mens deaths, that bloud fed pleasing 


sense ? 
Which custome continued even untill the 
time of Theodosius the Emperour, 
of Ahi delatant tua dux in teutpora famam, 
ee que paterts superest successor laudts habete + 
Nuadlus tn verde cadat, cujus sit pana valuptas, 


‘dean sodis contenta forts wfariis arent, 


Naudia cruentatis hontcndia ludat in armets,+ 
The fame defer'd to your times entertaine, 
Enherite praise witch doth from Sire remaine, 
Let none die to give pleasure by his paine: 
Re shameful! Theaters with beasts content, 
Notin goar'd armes man-slaughter represent, 


Surely it was a wonderfull example, and 


‘of exceeding benefit for the peoples institu- 


tion, to see dayly one or two hundred, yea 


“sometimes a thousand brace of men, armed 


one against another, in their presence to 


‘cut and hacke one another in pieces with so 
reat constancy of couraje, that (hey were 


never seene to utter one word of faintnes or 
commiseration, never to turne their backe, 


“nor so much as to shew a motion of demisse- 
-nesse, lo avoide their adversaries blowes : 
‘but rather to extend theip necks to 
‘swords, and present themselves unto their 
strokes. It hath hapned to diverse of them, 


thetr 


who through many hurts being wounded to 


‘death, have sent to ask the people whether 


they were satished with their duty, before 
they would lie down in the place. They 
must not only fight and die constantly, but 
jocondly : in such sort as they were cursed 


‘and bitterly scolded at, if in receiving their 


death they were any way seene to strive, 
yea madnesse encited them to it. 
consurgil ad 2g us, 
Et guoties victor ferrun: tuguto inserit, tla 
Delicias ait esse suas, poctusyue yacentis 
Virgo modesta inbet converse pulitce rumpi4 
The modest maide, when wounds are giv'n, 
upriscth ; : 
When victors sword the vanquisht throate 
Burpriseth, 
She saith, i¢ is hir sport, and doth command 
TY embrue the conquer'd breast, by signe of 
hand. 


iPuun. Lost, Sym. i. wf, 
2 Puup. Cont. Sym. 1, ii. 
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The first Romans dis thus of their 
criminals: but afterward they did so with 
their innocent servants ; yea, of their free 
men, which were sold to that pu ; yea 
of Senators, and Roman Knights and 
women also. 

Nunc caput in mortem vendunt, et funus arena, 
Algue hostem sibi guisgue parat cum bella 
guicacunt,) 
They sell mens lives to death and stages sight, 
When wars do cease, they finde with whom to 
fight, 
Nos inter Jremitus novosgue lushs, 
Slat secus rudia inusciusgue ferrt, 
Et puguas capit tmprobus virties, 

Amidst these tumults, these strange sporting 

sights, 

That sex doth sit which knowes not how 

sword bites, 
And entertaines unmov'd those manly fights, 


Which I should deen: very strange and 
incredible ; if we were not dayly accustomed 





to see in our wars many thousands of | 


forraigne nations, for a very small sum of 
mony, to engage both their blood and life 
in quarrels wherein they are nothing 
interested, 


, CHAPTER XXIV, 
Of the Roman Greatnesse. 


WILL but speake a word of this in- 
finite argument, and slightly glance at 
it, to show the simplicitie of those who 

compare the seely greatnesse of these times 
unto that. In the seaventh booke of 
Ciceroes familiar Epistles (and let Grama- 
rians remove this tile of familiar if they 
please, for, to say truth, it makes but little 
to the pu 
familiar have placed ad familiares, may 
wrest some argument for themselves, from 
that which Suetonius saith in Caesars Life, 
that there was a volume of his Epistles 
ad familiares) there is one directed unto 
Caesar then being in Gaule, in which Caesar 
repeats these very words which were in the 
end of a former letter that Caesar had 
written to him: ‘' Touching Marcus Furius, 
whom thou hast commended unto me, I 
will make him Kin, 
wilt have me preferre any other of thy 
friends, send them to me.” It was not 
new in a simple Roman citizen (as Caesar 
then was) to di of kingdomes, for as 
well deprived he King Deiotarus of his, to 


ete nesomiiad 
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: and they who in lieu of 


of Gaule, and if thou. 





[cttar. xxtv, 
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give it to a gentleman of the city of Per- 
gamo, called Mithridates. And those who 
writ his Life mention many kingdomes sold 
by him. And Suetonius reporteth that he at 
one time wrested three millions and five 
hundred thousand crownes of gold from 
King Ptolomzus, which amounted very 
neere unto the price of his kingdome., 

Tot Galatea, tot Pontus cat, tot Lydia nummis:' 


Forsomuch let Galatia go, 
Forsomuch Lidia, Pontus so. 


Marcus Antonius said, ‘‘ The greatnesse of 
the Romane people was not so much dis- 
cerned by what it tooke as by what it gave.” 
Yet some ages before Antonius was there 
one amongst others of so wonderfull au- 
thoritie, as through all his history 1 know 
no marke carrieth the name of his credit 
higher. Antiochus possessed all Egypt, and 
was very neere to conquer Cyprusand others 
depending of that Empire. Vpon the pro- 
gresse of his victories, C. Popilius came 
unto him in the behalfe of the Senate, and 
at first arrivall refused to take him by the 
hand before he had read the letters he 
brought hm, The King having read them, 
said he wold deliberate of thems. Popilius 
with a wand encircled the place about where 
he stood, and thus bespake him: ‘' Give 


(me an answer to carry back to the Senate 


before thou goest out.of this circle.” An- 
tiochus, amazed at the rudenesse of so 
urging a commandement, after he had 
paused a while, replyed thus ;: ‘I will doe 
what the Senate commandeth me."" Then 
Popilius saluted him as a friend unto the: 
Roman people. To have renounced so 
great a Monarchy and forgon the course of 
so successfull prosperity by the only im- 
pression of three written lines! He had 
good reason, as afterward he did, by his 
Ambassadors to send the Senate word that 
he had received their ordinances with the 
same respect as if they had come from 
the immortall Gods. All the kingdomes 


| Augustus subdued by right of war, he 


restored to thase who had lost them, or. 


presented strangers with them. And con- 


cerning this purpose, Tacitus, speaking of 
Coyidunus, King of England, by a wonder-. 
ful trait makes us perceive this infinit great-. 
nes and might. The Romans (saith he) 
were from all antiquity accustomed to leave 
those kings whom they had vanquished in. 
the possession of their kingdomes ander 
their authoritie : W¢ Adherent tnstriitmenta 
servitutis ef veges:* “That they might 
have even Kings also for instruments. 
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of their bondage."’ It is very likely that idlenes, together with the warmth of the 
Soliman, the great Turke, whom we have medicaments and swathing, might very well 
seene to use such a liberality and give away draw some goutie humour into the legge of 
the Kingdome of Hungary and other Martials goutie fellow. Reading in Froissart 
dominions, did more respect this consider- the vow which a gallant troupe of young 
ation then that he was wont to alleage; English-mcn had made to weare their eyes 
which is, that he was over wearied with the hudwinkt untill such time as they should 
many monarchies and surcharged with the passe into france, and there performe some 
severall dominions, which either his owne notable exploite of armes upon us: U have 
or his ancestors vertue had gotten him. often laughed with my selfe to think what 
they would have imagined if as to the fore 

aleaggd it had hapned to them, and had all 

beene blind of the left eye at what time they 

turned to look upon their mistresses, for 

whose na they had made their NS ae 

. , undertaken such an enterprise. others 

CHAPTER XXV, have great reason to chide their children 

} : oes when they counterfeit to be blind with one 
Howa Man ee Counterfett to be eye, crompt-backe, squint-eyed, or lame, 

. . and such other deforinities of the body; for 

besides that the body thus tender may easily 
receive some ill custome, | know not how, 
itseemeth that fortune is glad to take us at 
our word: and I have heard diverse ex- 
amples of some who have fallen sicke in 
very deede because they had purposed to 
faine sicknes. I have at all times enured 
my selfe, whether [ be on horsebacke or 
afoote, to carry a good heavie wand or 
cudgel] in my hand; yea, I have endea- 
voured to doe it handsomely, and with an 
effected kinde of countenance to continue 
so. Many have threatned me that fortune 
will one time or other turne this my wan- 


HERE is an epigram in Martiall that 
may pass for a good one (for there 

are of all sorts in him), wherein he 
pleasantly relateth the storie of Ceelius, who 
to avoide the courting of certaine great men 
in Rome, to give attendance at their rising, 
and to waite, assist and follow them, fained 
to be troubled with the goute; and to 
make his excuse more likely, he caused his 
legges to be ointed and swathed and lively 
counterfeted the behaviour and countenance 
of a goutie man. In the end fortune did 
him the favour to make him goutie in- 


deede. tonnes into necessitie. I presume upon this 
Tantum cura potest et ars doloris, that I should be the -first of my race that 
Destit fingere Catlins podagram,| ever was troubled with the gowt. But lett 
So much the care and cunning can of paine: us somewhat amplifie this chapter, and 


Caelius (growne gowty? leaves the gowt to faine. naroh it up with anothe? piece concerning 
As farre as I remember | have read a blindnes. Plinie reports of one who, dream- 
like history in some place of Appian, of ing in his sleepe that he was blind, awaking 
one who, purposing to escape the proscrip-| the next morning, was found to be starke 
tions of the Triumvirat of Rome, and to’ blinde, having never had any precedent 
‘conceale himselfe from the knowledge of sickenes. The power of imagination may 
those who pursued him, kept himselfe close very well further such things as elsewhere | 

' and disguised, adding this other invention have shewed ; and Plinie seeineth to bee of 
to it, which was to counterfeit blindnes in this opinion ; but it is more likely that the 
one eye, who when he came somewhat. to motions which the body felt inwardly 
recover his liberty, and would have left oft (whereof Physitians may, if they please, 
the plaster he had long time worne over finde out the cause), and which tooke away 
his eyes, he found that under that mask he his sight, were the occasion of his dreame, | 
had altogether lost the sight of it. It may. Let us also adde another storie concerning 
be the action of his sight was weakned, | this purpose, which Seneca reporteth ia his 
having so long continued without exer-| Epistles. ‘Thou knowest (saith he, writing 
cise and the usual vertue was wholly con-/ unto Lucilius) that Harpaste, my wifes 
verted into the other eye. For we may! foole, is jJeft upon me as an hereditarie. 
plainly perceive *that holding one eye! charge; for by mine owne nature 1 am an_ 
shut, it convaieth some part of its effect | enemie unto such munsters, and if I have a 
-ipto his fellow; in such sort as it desire to laugh at a foole, I neede not seeke | 
will swell and grow bigger. As also the one farre ; I laugh at my selfe. This foolish 
woman hath inly lost her sight. I re- 

a Magr.L vii. Zpig. xxxviil, 8. port astrange thing, but yet very true. She 
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will not beleeve she is blind, and urgeth her | He that applaudes will praise, 
keeper uncessantly to Jead her, saying still, | With both his thumbs, thy plaies : 


my house is very darke. What we laugh at. and of disfavor or disgrace to lift them up 
in her, 1 entreat thee to beleeve that the 


same hapneth to cach of us. No man 
knoweth himselfe to be covetous or nig- 
ardly, Even the blind require a guide, 
ut wee stray from our selves, 
ambitious, $a 
but the citie reyguireth great charges. It is 
not my fault if | 


fault is in youth. : 
evill out of us; it is within us, it is rooted 
in our entruiles. 


etive not that we are sicke, makes our re- |; 


coverie to prove more difficult. If we beginne 
not betimes to cure our selves, when shall 


we provide for so many sores, for so many: 


evils? Yet have we a most sweete and 


gentle medicine of Philosophy ; for of others . 


no man feeles the pleasure of them but aftér 
his recoveric, whereas she pleaseth, easeth, 
and cureth all at once. Loe here what 
Seneca saith, who hath some what diverted 
me from my purpose ; but there is profit in 
the exchange. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
Of Thumbs. 


TACITUS reporteth that amongst cer- 
taine barbarous kings, for the con- 
firmation of an inviolable bonde or 

covenant, their manner was to joyne their 
right hands close and hard together with 
enterlacing their thumbs : and when by hard 
wringing them the blood appeared at their 
ends, they pricked them with some sha 

point, and then mutually entersuckt each 


one the others. Phisicians say thumbes are | 


the master fingers of the hand, and that 
their Latine etymologie is derived of Pollere, 
The Graecians call it arnyeip, as a man 
would say, another hand. And it seemeth 
the Latines likewise take them sometimes in 
this sense, id est, for the whole hand : 

Sead nev vectbus exctlata blansdis, 

Afolid pollice nec vogata surgit.’ 
Tt wil not ree, though with sweet words excited, 
Nor with the touch of softest thumb invited. 
In Rome it was heretofore a signe of favour 
to wring and kisse the thumbs : 


Kantor wtrogne turm landabit pollice ludum :* 


{ Marr. |. xii. Apig. xcix. 8. 
® Hon. |). i. Kpesd, xvin. 66, 


I am not | 
we, but no man can live. 
otherwise at Rome: 1 am not sumptuous, | 


be collerike ; if T haye not. 
yet sel downe a sure course of my lift, the. 
Let us not seeke our: 


And only because we per- 


and turne them outward. 
cms CONTE SO | sepa wulet 

Quenttibel occidunt populariter 3 

: When people turne their thumbs away, 
They popularly any slay. 

Such as were hurt or maymed in their 
thuinbs were by the Romans dispensed from 
going to warre, as they who had lost their 
weapons hold-fast. Augustus did con- 
fiscate all the goods of a Roman knight, 
“who through malice had cut off the thumbes 
of two young children of his, thereby to ex- 
_cuse them frem going to warre : and before 
him the Senate in the time of the Italian 
“warres had condemned Caius Vatienus to 
perpetuall prison, and confiscated all his 
goods, forsomuch as he had willingly cut 
off the thumb of his left hand, so to exempt 
i himselfe from the voyage. Some one, whose 
_hame | remember not, having gained a great 
' victory by sea, caused all the enemies whom 
‘he had vanquished and taken prisoners to 
‘have their thambs cut off, thinking thereby 
, ta deprive them of all meanes of fighting, 
| or rowing, or handling their oares. The 
i Athenians likewise caused them to be cut 
off from them of A’gina, to take from them 

the preheminence in the art of navigation. 
Lacedzemon masters punished their schollers 
| by byting their thumbs, 


_ 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
, Cowardize the Mother of Cruelty, 


i HAVE often heard it reported that 

_ cowardize is the mother of cruelty : 
and have perceived by experience . 
‘that this malicious sharpnes and inhumane | 


-severitie of corage is commonly accompanied 
‘with feminine remissenesse. I have seene 


y 


‘some of the cruelest subject to weepe 
_ easily, and for frivolous ee Alexander 
the tyrant of Pheres could not endure to see. 
| tragedies acted in the theatres for feare his 
: subjects should see him sob and weepe at the 
‘misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache ; 


he who without remorse or pitty caused 


‘daily so many poore people to be ‘thost 
_cruelly massacred and sly mur- 
- there May it be weaknesse of spirit 
makes them so pliable to all extremities ?. 


s 


i 
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valor (whose effect is onely to exercise it | 
selfe against resistance, 


Nee nisi beliantis gaudet cervice tuvenct 


4 


Nor takes he joy to donineere 


But on the necke of sturdie steere, 
refraines it selfe in seeing her enemy pro- | 
strate to her mercy 7 but pusillanimitie, to. 
say that she also is of the feaste, since it 
cannot be joyned to the first part takes for | 
her share the second, which is massacre and : 
blood. Murthers after victories are com- 
monly effected by the baser kinde of people 
and officers that waite upon the baggaye | 
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meanes to endure or feel it. For, even as 
the revenger will see the action of the ne 
venge, that so he may fee! the pleasure of it, 
so must he on whom he is revenged, both 
see and fecle that he may hereby receive 
both repentance and griefe. He shall rew 
it, say we. And though he receive a stab, or 
a blow with a pistoll on his head, shal we 
think he wil repent? Contrariwise, if we 
matke him wel, we shal perceive that in 
falling he makes a moe or bob at us. Hee 
is f@re from repenting when he rather 
seemes to be beholding us: inasmuch as 
we affoord him the favourablest office of 








and cariage- And the reason we sc€ $0 jife, which is to make him dye speedily and 
many unheard-of cruelties in popular warres | o¢ j¢ were insensibly. We are left to shift 
is that this vulgar rascalitie doth martially | 45 and downe, runne and trot, and squat 
flesh and enure it selfe to dive in blood up | heere and there, and al to avoyd the officers 
to the elbowes, and mangle a body, or or escape the magistrates that pursue us; 
hacke a carcase lying and groveling at their: “Oro kill a man is good 


fe a iaceanae fasting Heol ‘and he js at rest. 
fete, Having DO Manner Of lecang of Other | ty escape a future offence, and not revenge 
She wrongs past.” It is rather an action of 


valor, 
Et Lupus ef turpes instant morientiius Urst. \feare than of bravery; of precaution than 
Lt queecumgue minor nobilttate fera est.t of courage ; of defence than of an enter. 
A Wolfe or filthie Beare the dying man oppresse, : prise, It is apparent that by it we quit both 
Or same such beast as in nobalitie ts lessee, | the true end re revenge and the respect of 
As the craven Curres, which at home or‘ our reputation : if he live we feare he will or 
in their kennels will tugge and bite the skins ' may charge us with the like. It is not 
of those wilde beastes which in the fields against him, it is for thee, thou riddest thy 
they durst not so much as bark at. What; selfe of him, In the kingdome of Narsinga 
is it that now adaies makes all our quarrels ; this se leben would be bootlesse. ‘There 
mortall? And whereas our forefathers had ; not only souldiers, and such as profease 
some degree of revenge, we now beginne | armes, but every meane artificer, decide 
by the last; and at first brunt nothing is | their quarels with the swords point, The 
spoken of but killing? What is it, if it be | King never refuseth any man the combate 
not cowardice? Every man secth it is; that is disposed to fight, and if they be men 
more bravery and disdaine for one to beat , of qualitie he wil be by in person, and re- 
his enemie than make an cnd of him, and; ward the victor with a chaine of gold: 
to keep him at a bay, then make him die. | which, whosoever hath a mind unto, and wil 
Moreover, that the desire of revenge is | obtaine it, may freely challenge him that 
thereby allayed and better contented ; for) weareth the same, and enter combate with 
it aymeth at nothing so much as to give or him. And having overcome one combate, 
shew a motion or feeling of revenge onely | hath many following the same. If we thought 
‘of her self. And thats the reason we do | by vertue to be ever superiors unto olir 
‘not challenge a beast, or fall upon a stone | enemy, and at our pleasure gourmandize 
when it hurts us, because they are incapable | him, it would much grieve us he should 
to feele our revenge. And tokill a man isto ; escape us, as he doth in dying. We rather 
‘shelter him from our offence. And even as, endeavour to vanquish surely then honour- 
Bias exclaimed upon a wicked man: ‘‘] ably. And in our quarrels we rather seeke 
know that soone or late thou shalt be {for the end then for the glory. Asinius 
‘punished for thy lewdnes, but I feare me 1} Pollio for an honest man lesse excusable, 
ghall not see it ;" and moaned the Orcho- ; committed a like fault ; who, having written 
menians, because the penance which Liciscus | many invectives against Plancus, staid untill 
had for his treason committed against them, j he were dead to publish them. It was 
" at such a time as none of them were | rather to flurt at a blind man, and raile in a 
living whom it had concerned, and whom | dead mans eare, and to offend a senselesse 
the pleasure of that punishment might most | man, than incurre the danger of his revenge, 
delight: so ought revenge to be moaned | And men answered in this bebalfe, that 
when he on whom it is inflicted looseth the | it tigi spriek fa to hobgoblins to wrcstle 
lwith the dead. He who stayeth till the. 
author be dead whose writings he will 
combate, what saith he b-t that he is weake 
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and uarrellous? It was told Aristotle, that | s in striking enem om a 
somebody on Hai is him, to te : rds ‘should -tlngg tebe egg po 
¢ answered, “Let him also whippe me, so. - . | 
omy selfe be not by.”" Our foretattiors ce ea inde apr og t e nue of 
content to revenge an insult with the lie, a troupe (as where ah Du eon 
lie with a blowe, a blowe with bloud, and so’ chalenged Hen Kit a 
in order. ‘They were sufficiently valiant not hundred ag dinst enatte Chacea tae 
to feare their adversary, though he lived , hundred against as rer hundred; three 
= ide wronged : whereas we quake for against the acelemonans es hig Soe 
feare so long as we see him a foot, And as were the Horatij inst the Curatii), the 
that it is so, doth not our moderne practize | iti lorati) against the Curatij), the 
pursue : deathas well him who hat h weenged : le hana seal sie ‘ Wheresoever there 
us as him whom we have offended? Iti . lise | ish 
{8 also a kind of dastardlinesse which hath | Silene uy eepapighive eoulnses and dis- 
brought this fashion into our single combates | discourse, For She tee Ea oe 
to accompany us in the fields with seconds, Matecoulom being desired in Ke 
thirdes, and fourths. They were anciently | second and Recon see 
ub ar iitmgacs: but now they are skirmishes , whom he had fo ee Sonne pris 
an ttels, ‘Ifo be alone, feared the first | & » who 
Pema it. Quam im se curgue ainewa the Rone ben aes a ee YY apres ' 
fiducia esset : “When every man had least ‘found himselfe conf: ah One keene 
confidence in himselfe.” For, what company | and bett ke steel ae 
soever it be, it doth naturally bring sore [resolved of hele: Grebo tient heii 
comfort and ease in danger. In anci Of these lawes OF DONCUT, Which 20 
popated were wont to niploy third persons | eligi ia hed vagal saa ae 
as sticklers, to see no treachery or disorder: patched seeing th incipal 
were used, and to beare wit a , Seeing the two principals of the 
ates auocesie. Bul now eg cd apie Leiba . pacha ei unhurt, he went to 
come up, let any man be engaged, whoso- Jesse? should ak ‘hat could he doe 
ribet envited cannot well containe himselfe chance would so have haa Ae , fog a 
ta] a spectator, lest it be imput 
ay it is agua oe want of SU eae Tack fe aren SWraraaur ey he had di ee 
‘af courage. Besides the injustice of in sank 
Shaan Yr your honour war seuaaded "A the snus os 
protection, to engage other val | nol ox 3 wi soe 
force than si awnel find it a aaa | papacially ire youre rocey it und A 
in an honest and worthy man, and | and to some great adv | ea 
who wholly trusts unto himselfe, to enter- howa ma: eee 
mingle his fortune with a seco d | a ee when anothers interest 
| ahd ner pa sufficient has for him. aa ay he ee gn pecresggr te 
gselfe, and need not also runne it foranother:: could never be j , ; ve 
and hath cnough to do to assure himselfe of | of hi , ee ee 
his owne vertue for the defence of his life, | So ee ee a ee 
ee ° moe he presently delivered 
without committing so precious a thing into | Italian f sane Siciagoe oe oe 
third mens hands. For, if the contra a peat lefts ey y and solemne letter 
Mt ry hath | of commendations from our Ki ) 
not expresly beene covenanted of all foure, , discreet j ee we Ob, in- 
it is a combined party. If your fellow | manif ae 
! wader purty, est our follies and bewra i 
chance to faile, you have two u : : y our vices to 
rapt sie without sca | and to ray i le fomaree: pton, aad tere in Sea chew 
Superchery, as it is indeed; as being wel; them. Pl othe ; , 
ceed io chases “alan Who fauh: 1. Place three Frenchmen in the deserts | 
fee ols tmord or being sound ana | tagathe: ithe! Urewlng, Allieg oon aad 
strong, to set upon a man sore hurt. But if: ; ‘ other : : Penne. Seige 
they phngieie sor you have gotten ghting, | pies Pg is A sale pnb pidge | = 
y use them without imputation. , ; Yaa | ae 
‘Bhat ot ome aa ety somone rg tna atsar Se 
no anced, but by the state wherein the | We travel i ie 1 
fight is begun. As of the rest ou must | ; into Italie to learne the art of | 
i on fortune, and if alone or agit you iss SP & a5 4 = the cost of our 
oan to have ire upon you, your bie: | adcording to. the order po Raliabes | 
© companions being slain, you have no! should preferre ike be 
mor 3 Rie ase ; the theorike before : 
_ tore wrong done you than I should offer in’ practike. We betray our appren tisage m 
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| and every way produceth ever mischievous 
ioe It i much more worthy a as 
2 its : i beseeming for a man to exercise himselfe 

And hard beginnings of warre that ensu'th. = in hinge that assure and offend not our 

1 know it is an art profitable to her end ‘Commonwealth ; and which respect publike 
(in the single combate betweene the two securitieand generall glory. Publius Rutilius 
Princes, cosin-Germans, in Spaine, the was the first that ever instituted the Souldier 
eldest of which (saith T. Livius) by the ' to manage his armes by dexteritie and skil, 
skil of his weapons, and by craft, over- and joyned art unto vertue, not for the use 
came easily the dismayed forces of the. of private contentions, but for the wars and 
younger) and as by experience 1 have knowen ' Roman peoples quarrels; 2 popular and 
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Primitie iuvenum misera, belligne futuri 
Dura rudimenta.\ 


The miserable first ger of youth 





the knowledge and skil whereof hath. 
puffed the heart of some beyond their. 
naturall proportion, But it is not pro-. 

ly a vertue, since she Graweth her stay : 
rom dexteritie and takes her founda. | 
tian from other than from her selfe. The 


civill manner of fencing: and besides the 
exa ple of Cresar, who appointed his soul- 
dier above all things to aime and strike at 
the face of Pompeyes men in the battell of 
Pharsalia : a thousand other Chieftaines 
and Generals have devised new fashions of 


honour of combates consisteth in the! weapons and new kindes of striking, and. 
jealousie of the heart, not of the science. covering of themselves, according as the 
And therefore have I seene some of my’ present affaires require. Kut even as 
friends, renowned for great Masters in this: Phiiopamen condemned wrestling, wherein 
exercise, in their quarels to make choice of ‘hee excelled others, forsomuch as the pre- 
weapons that might well take the meane ‘parations appertaining to this exercise 
of this advantage or oddes from them; and . differed from those that belong to military 
which wholly depend on fortune and assur- | discipline, to which he supposed men of 
ance that their victorie might not rather | honour should amuse and addict themselves, 
be imputed to their fencing then ascribed: me thinkes also that this nimblenesse or 
to their valour, And in my infancy our agilitie to which men fashion and enure 
nobility scorned the reputation of a fencer, ; themselves, their limbes, their turnings, 
though never so cunning, as injurious ; and windings, and  nimble-quicke motions 
4f any learnt it they would sequester them- wherein youth is instructed and trained in 
selves from company, deeming the same as: this new schoole, are not only unprofitable 
amystery of craft and subtility, derogating but rather contrary and damageable for the 
from true and perfect vertue. ‘use ae militarie pe ‘ And a ig our 
nad ve ‘men do commonly employ particular wea- 
Vee ie ae he kee: ‘pons in their fence,schools, and peculiarly 
Non danno t coli finti hor pieni, hor scarsi; | appointed for that purpose. And I have 
Toglie Lira e'l furor fuso dell'arte, ,8eene it disallowed that a gentleman 
Oat le spade horribilmente urtarsi ‘chalenged to fight with rapier and dagger 
A messo il ferro, il pie d'orma non parte, ‘should present himselfe in the equipage of 
Wee ee Fh sete mote, 'a man at armes ; or that another should 
, Offer to come with his cloake instead of a 

-dagger, It is poate the noting that 
it 


T’ avoyde, toward retiring to give ground 
reke not, nor hath numblenes heere part, ; F 

Nor give false blowes, nor full, nor scarce, nor | Lachez in Plato, speaking of an appren- 
sound, _ tisage how to manage armes conformable 
Rage and revenge bereave all use of arte. . to ours, saith he could never see any notable 
Their Swordes at halfe Sword horribly resound “ warrior come of a school of fence, and 
‘especially from among the maisters, As 
‘for them our owne experience confirmes as 


mee ight heare mette: No foote from steppe 
The; mt Pants -- hand st; 
nee ‘pas ees metas 'much. And for the rest we may at least 
‘ say they arc sufficiencies of no relation or 


etn: 
No stroke in vaine, no thrust in vaiae, but o relath 
| cg ndency. And in the institution of 


prooveth. 

Shooting at Buts, Tilting, Torneyes, | th® children of his Commonwealth, Plato 
Barriers, the true images of martiall com-  interdicts the artes of striking or laying 
bats, were the exercises of our forefathers. | With fists devised by Amycus and Epeius, 
‘PRs other exercise is so much the lesse and to wrestle invented by Antoeus and 

noble, by how much it respecteth but a: Cercyo : because they aime at another eod 
ia end: which against the lawes of. ia to adapt Aaa welt a = 

cachet : other, bave so affinitie with i, Bu igr cess 

| scien 2 pi sch aid iene much from my theame. The Emperour 
A Star. Syiv. 1. v. ' Mauricius, being forwarned by dreames and 
* Tass. Grer, can. xii, st. $3. isundry pregnostications that one Phocas a 
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to ae Ae ner a ere 


souldier at that time yet unknowne, should : 
his sonne in - 
is nature, his | 
conditions and customes, and how amongst | 


kill him, demanded of Phili 
law who that Phocas was, 


other things Philip told him he was a faint, 
cowardly, and timorous fellow. 
perour thereby 


was both cruel and a murtherer. 


hart yeelds them no other meanes to assure 
themselves then by rooting out those which 
may in any sort offend them; yea, Silly 
women, for feare that they should or bite 
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preenuy concluded that he 

What : 
makes tyrants so bioud-thirstie? it is the’ 
care of their securitie, and that their faint: 


[cHaP. xxvIt. 
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noble-minded mother, distrusting the Kings 
crueltie and fearing the mercilesness of his 
satelities or officers towards these noble, 
hopefull and tender youths, feared not to 
say that shee would rather kil them with 
her own hands then deliver them. Poris, 
amazed at her protestations, promiseth her 
secretly to convey them to Athens, there by 
some of his faithful friends to be kept safely. 
They take occasion of a yearly feast which 
to the honour of Atneas was solemnized at 
. Ainea, and thither they goe, where having 
_all day long assisted at the ceremonies and 
‘publike banket, night being come, they 


er scratch them : | convay themselves oe a shippe er pontee 
; : * (for that purpose, in hope to save themselves 
aa “a eager nines | by sea. Faut the winde fell out so apis 
toe aera: | that the next morning they found them- 
na ee nie Repeely alee: Selves in view of ie towne whence the 
The first crucities are exercised by them- : night before they had hoisted sailes, where 
selves, thence proceedeth the feare of a just they were pursued by the guarders and 
revenge, which afterward produces that souldiers of the port. Which Poris per- 
swarme of new cruelties; by the one to! ceiving, laboured to hasten and encourage 
stifle the other. Philip, the King of Mace- ‘ the mariners to shift away: but Theoxena, 
don, who had so many crowes to pul with ; engaged through love and revenge, remem- 
‘the Romanes, agitated by the horror of so' bring her first resolution, prepared both 
Many murthers committed by his appoint- weapons and poisons, and presenting them 
ment, and unable to make his partie good, to their sight, thus she bespake them: ‘'Oh 
or to take any safe resolution against so) my dear children, take a good heart ; death 
many families, by him at severall times; is now the onely meane of your defence and 
injured, resolved at last to seize upon al libertie, and shall be a just cause unto the 
their children whom he had caused to be | Gods for their holy justice. These bright 
murthered, that so he might day by day keen blades, these full cuppes shall free 
one after another rid the world of them, | you the passage unto it. Courage therefore, 
and so establish his safety. Matters of and thou my eldest childe take this sword to 
worth are not impertinent wheresoever they | die the strongest death.” Who on the one 
xe placed. I, who rather respect the weight , Side having so undaunted a perswader, and 
ami benefite of discourses then their order; on the other their enemies ready to cut 
and placing, need not feare to place here at, their throats in furious manner, ranne all to 
randome a notable storie. When they are, that which came next to his hand ; and so 
so rich of their owne beautie, and may very all goared and panting were throwne into 
well uphoe themselves alone, [ am con- ‘the sca, Theoxena, proud she had so 
tent with a haires end, to fitte or joyne them | gloriouslie provided for her children’s safety, 
to my purpose, Amongst others who had : lovingly embraced her husband, said thus 
been condemned by Philip was one Hero- | unto him: *‘ Oh my dear heart, let us follow 
dicus, Prince of the Thessalians: after | these boyes, and together with them enjoy 
whom he caused his two sonnes in lawe to ; one self-same grave ;’ and so sperege ie 
be put to deathe, each of them leaving a. together they flung themselves into t 
young sonne behind. ‘Theoxena and Arco! maine: so that the ship was brought to 
were the two widdowes. Theoxena, although | shore againe, but emptie of her maisters. 
she were instantly urged thereunto, could. Tyrants, to act two things together, that is, 
never be induced to marry againe. Agpo -to kill and cause their rage to be felt, 
tooke to husband Poris, a chiefe niin have employed the utmost of their skill to 
amongst the Zineans, and by himhad divers devise lingering deaths, They will have 
children, all which she left very young. | their enemies dic, yet not so soone but that 
Theoxena, moved by a motherly charitie they may have leisure to feele their ver 
toward her young nephews, and so to have geance. | Wherin they are in great per- 
them in her protection and bringing up, ; plexity ; for if the torments be over-violent, 
: OARS 


Poris. Vpon this came out the they are short; if lingring, not griev 


proclamation of the Kings edict. 


a eg biti arte 8 he 


3 Claud. in Evrror. Li. 183, : 


This | enough. In this they imploy their wits and 
.. | devices, many examples wherof we see in 
, antiquitie ; and | wot not whether wittingly _ 


a ne ata Natio 
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we retaine some spice of that barbarisme. | fasting. At last, he yet living, saw Lucat his 


Whatsoever is beyond a simple death’ 
seemeth to me mecere crueltie, Our justice 
cannot hope that he whom the terror of 
death cannot dismay, be he to be hanged or. 
beheaded, can in any sort be troubled 
with the imagination of a languishing fire. 
ofa wheele, or of burning pincers. And I 
wot not whether in that meane time we 
bring him to despaire ; for what plight can_ 


deare brother, and for whose safety he 
sued and entreated, forced to drinke his 
blood, drawing all the envie and hatred of 
his misdeeds upon himselfe. And twenty of 
his most favoured captaines were com- 


-pelled to feed upon his flesh, which with 
their teeth they must teare off and swallow 
their morsels. 


The rest of his body and 
entrailes, he being dead, were boiled in a 


the soule of man be in that is broken up ona 
wheele, or, after the old fashion, nailed toa 
crosse, and 24 howres together expects his 
death! Josephus reporteth that whilst tha 
Roman warres continued in Jewrie, passing | 
by a place where certain Jewes had been: 
crucified three dayes before, he knew three | 
of his friends amongst them, and having | 
gotten leave to remove them, two of them | 
died, but the third lived long after, : 
Chalcondylas, a man of credite, in the: to Catothe Younger that killed him- 
memories he left of matters happened in! selfe, compare two notable natures, 
his time and thereabouts, maketh report of and in forme neare one untoanother, The 
an extreame torment the Emperor Mechmed first exploited his sundrie waies and ex- 
was often wont to put in practice, which was celleth in military exploits and utilitie of his 
by one onely blow of a cimitary, or broad ‘ publike vacations. But the youngers vertue 
Persian sword, to have men cut in two parts, fovsides that it were blasphemy in vigor to 
by the waste of the body, about the dia- compare any unto him) was much more sin- 
phragma, which is a membrane lying over- cere and unspotted. For who will discharge 
thwart the lower part of the breast, separat- the Censors of envie and ambition that durst 
ing the heart and lights from the stomacke, counter-checke the honour of Scipio in 
which caused them to die two deaths at’ goodnes and all other parts of excellencie, 
once: and affirmeth that both parts were ‘farre greater and better than him or any 
seen full of life, to move and stirre long time | other man living inhisage?_ Amongst other 
after, as if they had been in lingering tor- things reported of him, this is one, that in his 
ment. | oe not thinke are felt rd great. eldest gear gave ew so earnest 
torture in that moving. The gastliest tor-: a longing to learn the Greek tong, as if it 
ments to looke upon are not alwaies the, had bis to quench a long burning thirst, 
greatest to be endured: and I finde that! a thing in mine opinion flot tery honourable 
much more fiercely-horrible, which other: jn him. It is properly that which we call 
historians write, and which he used against: doting, or to become a childe againe. All 
certain Lords of Epirus, whom faire and‘ things have their season, yea the good and 
ot 8 caused Bie 205 eer be over, all. Sagar may rl Gaee out of 

sposed by so maliciou aispensauon | season, s T. Quintus Flaminius was 
that their ‘ines continued fifteene daies accused, forasmuch as being generall of an 
in that languor and anguish, Aud these army, even in the houre of the conflict he 
two others: Croesus having caused a gentle- was seene to withdraw himselfe apart, am- 
sang aire Se Sea ier : ne a sana to pray God although he 

mntweon Ms Orotner, H n i gained the battell, P 

fullers or cloth-workers shoppe, where with | ; eae 
“cardes and teazles Reloncing 1 that trade, / 5s Ae ie ee ie . . ewig 

: * ‘ : ” < Tal OT, 
pear ce sie i Ge Even in things of commendation. 
Sechel, ring-leader of the countrymen of! Eudemonidas seeing Xenocrates very old 
Polina, who under the title of a croysada, taboriously apply himselfe in his schoole- 
wrewght so many mischiefs, having beene lectures, said, Wheo will this man know 
defeated in a battell by the Vayvoda of Tran- | something, since he is yet learning? And 
~ silvania and taken prisoner, was for three Philopamen, to those who highly extolled 
dayes together tyed naked to a wooden King Ptolomey because he daily hardened 
horse, exposed to ail manner ses ae any his body to the exercise of armes: It is 
man might devise against him; during)... ---~~ ? eee 
which time divers other prisoners were kept ; 


-pan, and given for food to other of his 
followgrs. 





CHAPTER XXNVIEL 
All Things have their Season. « 


HOSE who compare Cato the Censor 
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not (said he) a matter commendable in 
a King of his age in them to exercise 
himselfe, he should now really and = sub- 
stantially imploy them, Wise men say that 


young men should make their prepara-- 
And the | 


tions and old men enjoy them. 
greatest vice they note in us is, that our 


desires do uncessantly grow yonger and- 


onger, We are ever beginning anew to 
ive. Qur studies and our desires should 
sometimes have a feeling of age. We have 
a foote in the grave, and our appetiles and 
pursuits are but new-borne. 


Tn secanda marmora 

Locas sub ipsum funus, et sepuicrt 

Joomemor, stress dor:cos | 
You, when you should be going to your grave, 
Put marble out to worke, build houses brave, 
Unmindfall of the buriall you must have. 


The longest of my desseignes doth not 
extend to a whole yeare; now | only apply 
my selfe to make an end: [shake off all 
my new hopes and enterprises: [ bid my 
last farewell to all the places [ leave, and 
daily dispossess my selfe of what I have. 
Olim sam nec peril guicguam mihi, nec 
acguiritur. Plas superest viahict quam 
whe: * “tis a good while since I neither 
loose nor get any thing; I have more to 
beare my charges then way to goe." 


Vixd, ef guem dedervat cursun fortuna perege3 
1 have liv'd, and the race have past 
Wherein my fortune had me plac’t, 


To conclude, it is all the ease 1 finde in 
my age, and that it suppresseth many cares 
and desires in me wherewith life is much dis- 
quieted. ‘The care of the worlds course, the 
care of riches, of greatnesse, of knowledge, 
of health, and of my selfe. This man learneth 
to speake when he should rather learne to 
hold his peace for ever, A man may 
alwaies continue Ins study, but not school- 
ing, O fond-foolish for an old man to be 
ever an Abecedarian. 


Divwrses diversa iuvant, non omnibus axnnts 
Onenta conveninnt* 

Diverse delights to diverse, nor to all 

Do all things at all yeares convenient fall. 


_. Tf we must needs study, let us study some- 

thing sorteable to our condition, that we 
may answer as he did, who being demanded 
what his studies would stead him in his 
decrepity, answered that he might the better 
and with more ease leave this world. Such 
a study was yong Catoes in forefeeling his 


Te ee oe Den el Se ae anes ee ee eer oe rey mee 


1 How, Car. 1, ii, ed. xvui. 1p. 
*San. Apes?, Ixxvir. 

3 Virg % tom, L iv. 6$3. 
*Catur, Fag. i. 103. 
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[CHAP..XXIX. 
‘ approaching end, who lighted upon Platoes 
: discourse of the soules immortality. Not as 


_it may be supposed that long before he had 
‘not stored himselfe with all sorts of muni- 
tion for such a dislodging. Of assurance, 
of constancy and instruction, he had more 
‘than Plato hath in all his writings. His 
science and his courage were in this respect 
‘above all Philosophy, Hee undertook this 
occupation, not for the service of his death, 
‘but as one who did not so much as interrupt 
his steep in a deliberation of such conse- 
i quence, who ever without choise or change 
continued his wonted studies, and all other 
; accustomed actions of his life. The same 
‘night wherein the Pretorship was refused 
him he passed over in play. That wherein 
.he must die, he spent in reading. The 
losse of life or office was all one to him, 
| 


} 
{ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
} 
Of Vertue. 
| 
| JT FINDE by experience that there is 
great difference betweene the sodaine 
fits and fantasies of the soule, and a 
‘resolute disposition and constant habitude : 
cand — see there is nothing but we may 
,attaine unto, yea, as some say, to exceede 
 Divinitie it selfe ; forsomuch as it is more to 
become inmpassible of himselfe, then to be so 
by his originall condition: and that one 
“may joyne a resolution and assurance of 
‘God to mens imbecillitie. But it is by fits, 
'And in the lives of those heroas or noble 
‘worthies of former ages, are often found 
‘wonderfull parts, and which seeme greatly 
; to exceed our naturall forces; but they are 
. prankes or parts consonant to truth : and it 
; may hardly be believed mans soule may 50 
| be tainted and fed with those so high-raised 
‘conditions, that unto it they may become a5 
(ordinary and naturall. It hapneth unto our 
{ selves, who are but abortive broods of men, 
‘sometimes to rowse our soule farre beyond 
her ordinary pitch, as stirred up by the dis- 
} courses or provoked by the examples of 
‘others. But it is a kinde of passion which 
'urpgeth, mooveth, agitateth, and in some 
‘sorte ravisheth her from out ber selfe ;: for, 
‘that gust overblowne and storme past™wee 
"see it wil unawares unbend and jose it selfe, 


_ | if not to the lowest pitch, at least to be no 


& 


‘slight oceasion, for a bird lost or for a 
,glasse broken, we suffer our selves to be 
mooved and distempered very neere as one 


‘more the same she was, so that upon every 


’ 


ti comes oma to tet ne 
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of the vulgar sott. Except order, modera- “cut off those parts that were the cause of 
tion and constancie, I imagine all things her jealousie, and flung them in her face. 
may bee done by an indifferent and defec-. And it is reported that a yong gentleman of 
tive man. Therefore say wise men, that} France, amorous and lustie, having by his 
directly to judge of a man, his common’ perseverance at last mollified the heant of 
actions must specially be controuled, and he | his faire mistresse, desperate, because com- 
must every day be surprised in his work-day | ming to the point of his so long sued-for 
clothes. Pyrrho, who framed so pleasant a businesse, he found himselfe unable and 
science of ignorance, assaied {as all other unprepared, and that 
true philosophers) to fashion his life answer- : 
able to his doctrine. And forasmuch as he | 
maintained the weakenesse of mans judge- | 
ment to be so extreame as it could take As soone as he came home he deprived 
nor resolution nor inclination : and would |‘ himselfe of it, aud sent it as a cruel and 
tually suspend it, balancing beholding bloudy sacrifice for the expiation of his 
nd receiving all things as indifferent: it is | offence. Had he done it by discourse or for 
reported of him that he ever kept himselfe ¢ religions sake, as the priestes of Cyhele were 
after one fashion, looke and countenance. | Wont to do, what might we not say of so 
If he had begunne a discourse, he would ; haughty an enterprise? Not long since at 
end it, though the party to whom he spake | Bragerac, five leagues distance from my 
were gone: and if he went any where, he: house, up the river of Dordaigne, a woman, 
would not goe an inche out of his path what ; having the evening: before beene Krievously 
let or obstacle soever came in his way; being tormented and sore beaten by hir husband, 
kept from falis, from cartes, or other acci ‘froward and skittish by complexion, deter- 
dents by his friends. For, to feare or shunne mined, though it should cost hir the price 
any thing had beene to shocke his proposi- of hir life, by one meane or other to escape 
tions, which remooved all election and_| his rudeness, and rising the next morning, 
certainty from his very senses. He some- | went 4S she was accustomed to visite her 
times suffered himselfe to be cut and / neighbours, to whom in some sort she re- 
cautherized with such constancy as he was; commended the state of bir affaires, then 
never seen so much as to shrug, twitch, taking a sister of hirs by the hand, ledde hir 
move, or winke with his eyes. Jt is some-j along untill she came upon the bridge that 
thing to bring the minde to these imagina- . crosseth the river, and mea bid her hartily 
tion, but more to joine the effects unto it, (farewell, as in the rete of sport, without 
yet is it not impossible. But to joine them 'shewing any maner of change or alteration, 
with such perseverance and constancy as to; headlong threw hirself gown into the river, 
establish it for an ordinary course ; verily in {| where she perished, And which ts more to 
these enterprises so farre from common use, ibe noted in hir is, that this bir determina- 
it is almost incredible to be done. ‘The | ton ripened a wholg night in hir head, But 
reason is this, that he was sometimes found | the Indian wives may not here be forgotten 
in his house bitterly scolding with his sister, as worthy the noting: whose custome is, 
for which being reproved as he that wronged | that husbands have Ha wives, and for hit 
his indifferencie : ‘' What!" said he, ‘‘ must that is dearest unto bir husband to kill hir- 
this seely woman also serve as a witnesse to selfe after him: every one in the whole 
my rules?" Another time, being found to | course of hir life endevoreth to obtaine this 
defend himselfe from a dog: ‘‘ It is," replied . priviledge and advantage over all her fellow 
he, ‘‘very hard altogether to dispoile and | wives: and in the good offices and duties 
aT ke OM ian: “and man must endevour , they shew their husbands, respect no other 
and enforce himselfe to resist and confront | recompence than to be preferred to accom- 
all things, first by effects, but if the worst pany them in death, 
befall, by reason and by discourse, {t is now Vi mortifero yacta est fax ultima lecto, 
about seven or eight yeares since, that AU 'xornin fusts, stat pia turba comis! 
country man, yet living not above two _ Et certamen habent Lethi, que viva sequatur 
leagues from this ce, having long before;  Contugium, pudor cit non licutsse mort: 
beene much v and troubled in minde ; Ardent victrices, ef flamma pectora prechent, 
for “8% wives jealousie ; one day comming | Imponuntg ue sieis orn perusla wirts# 
home from his worke, and she after her; When for his death-bed last flame is appli’d 


: , With foase haires many kind wives stand beside, — 
accustomed - bn | : : . 
manner welcomming and enter- | And strive for death, which alive may be next 


taining him with brawling and scowlding, | 4); wedlocke, why may not, is sham'd and vex't: 


omnes HON DIKE LEY 
d ners senile penis evtulerat caput. 





a8 one unable to endure her any longer, fell) ee sie) 
into such a moodie rage, that sodainely with | Ty. L Ad Priaf. v. 4. 


@ sickle which he held in his hand he clean ' 2 Peoverr. |, iit, Eley. xii, 24, 
* : : , ft 2 
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They that orecome, are burn'd, to flames give 


[CHAP. XXIX. 








the place where they intend to bury him, 
hake Le , and there he is placed sitting ; his widdow 
Their bodies burnt on their but husbands lay. kneeling ae ee with i pasapelye deh 

A late writer affirmeth that himselfe hath | about his middle, and so keepeth hirself 
“seene this custome highly reputed in the: whilst a wall is erected up about them both, 
new discovered East Indies, where not only | which raised to the height of her shoulders, 
the wives are buried with their husbands, , some of her kindred taking her by the head 
but also such slaves as he hath enjoyed; | behind, wrings hir neck about, and having 
which is done after this manner. ‘The hus- | given the last gaspe, the wall is imme- 
band being deceased, the widdow may, if diately made up close over their heads, 
she will (but few do it), request two or three | wherein they remain buried, In the same 
monthes space to dispose of hir bwines. | country there was somcthing like to this in 
The day come, adorned as a sumptuous: their Gymnosophists, or wise men, who not 
bride, she mounteth on horsbacke, and with | by menaces or compulsions of others, nor by 
a cheereful countenance telleth everybody | the violence of a sodaine humour, but by 
she is going to he with her bridegroome, ithe expresse and voluntary profession of 
holding in her left hand a looking-glasse, | their rule, their maner was uccording as they 
and an arrow in the right. Thus having a attained unto a certaine age, or saw them- 
while rid up and downe in great pomp and , selves threatned by some sicknesse, to 
magnificence, accompanied with her friends | cause a pile of wood to be erected and 
and kinsmen, and much concourse of | upon it a rich bedde; and having cheere- 

sople, in feast and jollitie, she is brought | fully feasted their friends and acquaintance, 
into a publike place, purposely appointed | with such a resolution laid themselves 
for such tains which is a large open downe in that bed, that fire set unto it, 
place, in the middest whereof is a pit or they were never seene to slirre nor hand 
grave full of wood, and neere unto it an nor foot; and thus died one of them 
upraised scaffold, with foure or five steppes named Calanus in the presence of all the 
to ascend, upon which she is brought, and! army of Alexander the Great. And who 
served with a stately and sumptuous banket, had not so made himselfe away was 
which ended, she beginneth to dance and | neither esteemed holy nor absolutely happy 
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sing, and when she thinks good, command- 
eth the fire to be kindled. That done, she 
commeth down againe, and taking the 
nearest of hir husbands kindred by the 
hand, they goe together to the next river, 
where shee strippes fir selfe all naked, and 
distributeth hir jewels and cluathes amony 


among them; sending his soul purged 
“and purified by fire after it had consumed 
‘ whatsoever was mortal and terrestrial in it, 
-This constant premeditation of al the life 
tis that which makes the wonder. Amongst 
our other disputation, that of /utem hath 
,mnuch entermedled it selfe: and to joyne 


hir friends, then plungeth herselfe in the | future things and our wil itselfe unto a 
water, as if she meant to wash away hir;certaine unavoydable necessitie, we yet 
ging; then comming out she enwrappeth stand upon that argument of former 
her selfe in a yellow piece of linnen cloth, times: since God forseeth al things must 
about the length of fourteene yards; and thus happen, as undoubtedly he doeth: 
giving her hand againe unto hir husbands they must then necessarily happen so. To 
insman, they returne unto the mount, which our clarks and maisters answere, 
where she speakes untu the people, to whom | that to see any thing come to passe.as wee 
(if she have any) she recommendeth hir doe, and likewise God (for he being present 
children. Betweene the pitte and mount in ful essence rather seeth than foreseeth), 
there is commonly a curtaine drawne, lest is not to force the same to happen: yea we 
the sight of that burning furnace might | see because things come to passe, but things - 
cismay them: which many, to shew the! happen not because we see. The hapning . 
greater courage, wil not have it drawne. | makes the science or knowledge, and. not 
Her speech ended, a woman presenteth ber knowledge the happening. What we see 
with a vessell ful of oyl, therewith to; come to passe, happeneth; bat it might 
-annoint her head and body, which done, | come ta passe otherwise. And God in the 
she casteth the rest into the fire, and, eternall register of the causes of happening! 
therewithall sodainly flings herselfe into it :| which he hath in his prescience, hath"Klso | 
which is no sooner done but the people those which are called casual; and the |. 


cast great stors of faggots and billets upon | voluntary, which depend of the liberty he. 3 
hiy, lest she should languish over-long : and hath given unto our free will, and knoweth 
all their joy is converted into griefe and; we shall faile, because our will shall have 


_ sorrow, “If they be persons of meane;beene to faile. 1 have seene divers. 
- quality, the dead mans body is carried to encourage their troupes with this fata m 
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necessitie: for, if our hour be tied unto a 
certaine point neither the musket-shottes of 
our enemie, nor our courage, nor our flight 
and cowardize can either advance or recoyle 
the same. 

This may well be said, but seeke you who 
shall effect it: and if it be so thata strong and 
lively faith doth likewise draw action after 
it: truely this faith (wherewith we so much 
fill our mouthes) is marvelous light in our 
times, except the contempt it hath of works, 
make her disdaine their company. So it is 
that to the same purpose the Lord of 
Joinville, as credible a witwesse as any 
other, tells us of the Bedoins, a nation 
intermingled with the Saracine, with whom 
our King Saint. Lewis had to deale in the 
-boly land who so confidently believed in 
their religion the dayes of every one to be 
prefixed and numbred from all eternity by 
an inevitable preordinance, that they went 
al bare and naked to the warres except a 
Turkish glaive in their hand, and their 
body covered but with a white linnen cloth: 
and for the bitterest curse, if they chanced 
to fall out one with another, they bad ever 
in their mouth : ‘ Cursed be thou as he that 
armeth himselfe for feare of death.’ Here 
is another maner of triall or a belief or 
faith then ours. In this rank may likewise 
be placed that which tbose two religious 
men of Florence not long since gave unto 
their countrymen. Being in some contro- 
versie betweene themselves about certaine 
points of learning, they accorded to go 
both into the fire in the presence of al the 
people and in the open market place, each 
one for the verifying of his opinion; and 
all preparations were ready made and 
execution to be ormed, but that by an 
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yet could I never hurt her, nv not so much 
as start her. After all this [ let slip m 
| grayhounds, who could do no more than 
_had done: by which T learnt that she had 
been sheltred and defended by her destinie ; 
‘and that no glaives nor arrowes never hit 
but by the permission of our fatalitie, which 
it lieth not in us to avoide or advance,” 
This storie may serve to make us perceive 
by the way how flexible our reason is to all 
‘sorts of objects. A notable man, great in 
yeau@s, in naine, in dignity, and in learning, 
vaunted lumselfe unto me, that he was 
induced to acertaine most important change 
of his religcon by a strange and fantastical 
inciavion : and in al things so il concluding 
_that I deemed the same stronger and more 
forcible being taken contrary. He termed 
ita miracle, and so did I, but in a different 
,sense, ‘Their historians say that perswasion. 
having popularly beene scattered amongst 
‘the Turkes of the fatal and inflexible pre- 
scription of their dayes, doth apparantly 
_aide to warrant and embolden them in 
-dangers. And I know a great Prince who 
‘happily uhrives by it, be it he believe it or 
‘take it for an excuse to hazard himselfe 
-extraordinarily ; provided fortune be not 
-soone wearie to favour and backe him, 
' There hath not happened in our memorie 
-a@ more admirable effect of resolution than 
-of those two villaines that conspired the 
‘death of the Prince of Orange : it is strang 
how the last who performed the sang could 
be induced or encouraged to undeggo such 
an enterprize, wherein his fetlow. (thougt 
he had resolutely attempted it and had all 
“might be required for guch an action) had 
30 Ml suceess and miscarried. And in those 
steps and with the same weapons to go and 






unexpected accident it was interrupted. A | undertake a Lord, armed with so late an 
yong Turkish Lord, having achieved a_ instruction of distrust; mighty in friends 
notable piece of service in armes and with: and followers, puissant of bodily strength, 
his own person in ful view of the two battels in his owne hall, amiddest his servants 
between Ammurath and Huniades ready‘ and guarde, and in a city wholly at his 
to be joyned together. being demanded by | devotion. It must of force be said that in 
‘Ammurathh is Prince, who being so yong | performing it he employed a well-directed 
“and unexperienced (for it was the first | and resolute hand anda dreadlesse courase, 
warre or service he had seen before) had mooved bya vigorous passion, <A poynard 
_Yeplenished him with so generous and un- is more sure to wound a man, which forse. 
@anted vigor of courage, answered that a much as it requireth more motion and 
«hare had beene his soveraigne maister and vigour of the arme than a pistol, its stroke 
onely teacher of valour; and thus began is more subject to be hindred or avoyded, 
his speech : ‘' Being one day a hunting, 1} That the first ranne not to an assured death: 
“found a hare sitting in her forme, and | I make no great doubt, for the hopes. 
alfiGugh I had a brace of excellent goud | wherewith he might be entertained could. 
§ rayhounds with me in a slip or leash, I} not harbour in a well-setled and resolute 
\ thought it good, because I would be sure of | minde, and the conduct of his exploit 

ay. / ai to use my bow; for she was a sheweth he wanted no more that then 

very faire marke. 1 beganne to shoot my | 


: | a . f rat ; : " 
arrowes at her, which I did to the ate ee The motions of so forcible 


| perswasion may be diverse, for our fantasie 
of fortie (for in my quiver were just so many), | disposeth of her self and of us as she pleaseth. 
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The execution committed neere Orleans | other children are: he stood upon his feete, 
had no coherence with this wherein was} went and prattled in a manner as all others 
more hazard than vigor; the blow was not! of his age. Ne would never take nourish- 
niortall had not fortune made it so, andthe | ment but by his nurses breast ; and what 
enterprise to shoote on horschacke and far- in my presence was offred to be put in his 
off, and to one who mooved still according . mouth he chewed a little and put it all out 
to the motion of his horse, was the attempt | againe, His puling differed somewhat from 
ofa man that rather loved to misse of his: others: he was just fourteene monthes olde. 
effect then faile to save himselfe. What: Under his paps he was fastned and joyned 
followed did manifestly shew it; for he | to another childe, but had no head, and 
was so atnazed and drunken with the | who had the conduite of his backe stopped; 
thought of so haughty an execution, a he! the rest whole. One of his armes was 
Jost all his senses, both to worke his escape : shorter than the other, and was by accident 
and direct his tongue in hisanswers, What: broken at their birth, They were joyned 
he eae done ete then sparta | face to Lae and as if a little child would em- 
his friends by crossing of a river? It is a| brace another somehat bigger. The joynin 
meane sitierein I ne cast my selfe in farre | and space whereat ner ere cleed od 
lesse dangers ; and which I thinke of small! gether was but foure inches broad, or there- 
hazard, how broad soever, alwayes pro- {abouts ; in such sort that if you thrust up 
vided your horse find an easie entrance, , the imperfect childe you might see under 
andon the further side you forsee an easie . the others navill; and the seame was be- 
and shallow landing, according to the | tweene the paps and his navill. The navill 
nae of Ws ne of ue water, The ; of i pL eae one could not be seene, but 
second, when the horrible sentence was! all the rest of his belly might. Thus, what 
pronounced against him, answered stoutly: | of the imperfect sued Si not joyned, as 
‘¢ f was prepared for it, and I shall amaze | armes, buttocks, thighes, aud legges, did 
you with my patience.” “The Assassines, a: hang and shake upon the other, whose 
nation depending of Phaanicia, are esteemed | length reached to the middle-leg of the 
among the Mahometists of a soveraigne | other perfect. His nurse told me he made 
devotion aud puritie of maners : they hold; water by both privities. ‘The members of 
aft the eee and shortest a“ to gaine the itl one were nourished, living, and 
aradise is to kill some one of a contrary in the same State as the others, exce 
religion ; therefore hath it often beene seene | only they were lesse and thinner. This 
that one or two in their bare doublets have ; double body and these different members, 
undertaken jo assault mighty enemies with | having reference to one onely head, might 
the price of an assuréd death and without ae for a favorable prognostication to our 
any care . he own eae oe thus King to bsidpedig the factions and different 
was our Earle Raymond of Tripoli mur-; partes of this our kingdome under a unitie 
thered or assacaiated (this word is borrowed ! of the lawes. But ieget the successe should 
from their name) in the middest of his citie, | prove it contrary, it is not amisse to let him 
oe the ns of our warres y the pe pas ne course; for in things «already 
nd; and likewise Conrade Marquis of | past there need no divination. Vs guunt 
seer Wi his murtherers being poe facta sunt, tum ad conjecturam ali Mad 
to their torture, were seene to swell with | faferpretatione revocantur :\ *'So as when 
pride that they had performed so worthy an they are done they then by some construc- 
exploit. tion should be revoked to conjecture.” As 
it is reported of Epimenides, who ever de- 
commence vined backward. I come now from seeing 
of a shepherd at Medoc, of thirtie yeares of . 
age or thereabouts, who had no signe at all 
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CHAPTER XXX, lo genitorie parts, but where they. should 
| be are three litle holes by which his water 
ty, Of a Monstrous Child. doth continually tril from him. This poore 


ee man hath a beard, and desireth still to be 
} HIS discourse shall passe single, for I fumbling of women. ‘Those which we call - 
leave it to physitians to treat of. f, monsters are not so with God, who fmthe 

saw two dayes since a chikd whom | immensitie of his work seeth the infinite of | 

two men and a nurse (which named them- : formes therein contained. And it may be | 

selves to be his father, his uncle, and his thought that any figure doth amaze us, . 

gaunt) carried about with intent to get some hath rehation unto some other figure of the - 
money with the sight of him, by reason of | ----————-——--——.- ---— a 
his strangenesse. In all the rest he was as ! Cac. Dre. b ik. 
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same kinde, although unknown unto man. ; They headlong runne with rage, which doth 
From out his all-seeing wisdome proceedeth |_| enflame ee livers fall from ca 
nothing hut good, common, regular, and | ae cae peer al from mountaine 
wrlye saa eaacs pa een, i _ tops in shivers, 
orderly , but we neither see the SULIEy NOE ; The ill withdrawes, and they are rould 
conceive the relation, Qwod ¢ Hs bré vide ; *f From hanging chffe which leaves their hold 
non miratur, etram si, cur fiat, mescit, | anand eee uCe 
Quod anté nan vidit id. Se cvenerit osten- | (And nec ue te phy poetics) De io 
Litase Ged © A Wer While “olen. dangerous infirmities are those which dis- 
eect has dotr nel Cae at though he figure the face), and with a loud thundring 
aknol why pac done Gucat that Span | voice often to follow children that came but 
‘ a» mgr hs t ¥ Mth: . : ae ae, ae AAPA AS ; 
which he never saw before, he thinkes it} lately from nurse, which after prove lame, 
annie portentous wonder HON es ealbegliat maimed, Dblockish and dul-pated with 
se pons ae peeow “1 bloges; and yet our lawes makes no ac- 
against nature which c againct cus- | fy em Ren eee 
; ii le is ee ea se compl of it, as if these spraines and unjoynt- 
ihatieducnccse ding to hir ‘ Let therefore | "85 of limbes, or these maimes were no 
hl at i * AD 7 - 


-members of our commonwealth, 
this universall and naturall reason chase | Og oa oe 


from us the error, and expell the astonish. | Gratimestqnad patria crvem populogue dedisti, 


ment, which novelti ' P ‘ J St facis ut patric sit tdonens, utilis ag ris, 
ied a ae ee breedeth and strange | Meelis et bellorun: ot pacis rebus agendis. 
t 


That you to Uhesuntrie give a man, ‘Us accept- 
able, 

If for the countrie fit you make him, for fields 
able, ; 

y Of peace and warre for all achievements proftt- 

able. 


CHAPTER XXX}. There is no passion so much transports 

, the sinceritie of judgement as doth anger. 

Of Anger and Choler, No man would make conscience to punish 

l that judge by death who in rage or choler 

LUTARKE is everywhere admirable, | had condemned an offender. And why 

but especially where he judgeth of | Should fathers be allowed to beate or 
humane actions, ‘The notable things | schoolmasters be suffered to whip children, 

he reporteth may be perceived in the com- ; or to punish them, being angry ? It is no 
parison of LLycurgus and Numa, speaking | longer correction, but revenge. Punishment 
of the great simplicity we commit in leaving is unto children as physicke, and would any 
yong children under the government and | man endure a physician that were angrie 
charge of their fathers and parents. Most | and wroth against fis patient? Our selves 
of our policies or commonwealths, saith | (did we well), during the time of our anger, 
Aristotle (as the Cyclopes were wont) com- | Should never lay hands on our servants. So 
mit the conduct of their wives and charge | long as our pulse pasted, and we fecle any 
of their children to all men, according to; concitation, so long remit we the partie; 
their foolish humour or indiscreete fantasies. | and things will seeme far otherwise unto 
And well-nigh none but the Lacedemonian ; us if we once come to our senses again, 
and Cretensian have resigned the discipline | and shall better bethinke us. ‘Then is it 
of children tothe lawes. Whoseeth not that in | passion that commandes, It is passion 
an estate all things depend of nurture and that speaketh, and not we.  Athwart it, 
education? And all the while, without dis- faults sceme much greater unto us, as 
cretion, it is wholly left tothe parents mercy , bodies doe athwart a foggy mist. Whoso 
how foolish and wicked soever they be. | is hungry useth meat, but whoso will use 
Amongst other things, how often (walking | chastisement should never hunger nor thirst 
through our streets) have I desired to have : alter it. Moreover, corrections given with 
a play or comedie made in revenge of young discretion and moderation are more gently 
boyes, which I saw thumpt, misused, and | received, and with more good to him that 
well-nigh murthered by some haire-brained, | recciveth them. Otherwise hee shall never 
moodie, and through cholet-raging fathers ; thinke to have beene justly condemned by 
«yd mothers, from out whose eyes a mana man who is transported _by rage and 
might see sparkles of rage to starile. | choler, and for his justification alleadgeth 
rabte jecur incendente feruatur | Pee Cxrraoralnary motors of his maister, the 
| Precipiles, ut saxa Jugis abrupta, guthus MONS | inflammation ss his face, his unwonted 
Subtrakitur, clivoque latus pendente vecedit :% oaths, his chafing, his unquietnesse, and his 


— 


i vash precipitation. 
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| Orn tament tra, nigrescunt sanguine vena: 
— haumina Gorgoneo savius igne sicant3 
The face with anger swelles, the veines 
"e i cs BLOW 
iacke wih Bcd 
The eyes more fiercely shine then Gorgons 
fierie moode, 


Suetonius writeth that Caius Rabirius, having 
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liver propose a very beneficial advise unto 
the people, commanded him to hold his 
veace, and desired an honest man to assume 
the invention of it unto himselfe and to pro- 
pound it. Plutarkes compositions, if they 
be well savored, doe plainely manifest the 
same unto us : and | am perswaded I know 


‘by Caesar been condemned, nothing did him , him inwardly : yet would I be glad we had 


so much good towards the people (to whom 
he appealed) to make him obtain his suit, 
as the sharpnes and over-boldnes which 
Csar had declared in that judgement. 
Saying is one thing, and doing Sneihew A 
man must consider the sermon apart and 
the preacher several], ‘Those have made 
themselves good sport who in our dayes 
have gone about to checke the veritie of our 
Church by the ministers vice: she fetcheth 
her testimony from elsewhere. It is a 
foolish manner of arguing, and which would 
soone reduce all things to a confusion. 
An honest man may sometimes have false, 
opinions, and a wicked man may preach, 


{some memories of his owne life : and by the 


way I am falne into this discourse, by reason 
of the thanks J owe unto Aulus Gellius, in 
that he hath left us written this story of his 
manners, which fitteth my story of anger. 
A slave of his, who was a lewd and vicious 
man, but yet whose eares were somewhat 
fedde with philosophicall documents, hav- 
ing for some faults by him committed, by 
the commandement of Plutarke his master 
been stripped naked, whilst another servant 
of his whipped him, grumbled in the be-. 
ginning that he was whipped without reason 
and had done nothing: but in the end 
mainly crying out, he fell to railing and 


truth : yea such a one as beleeves it not. | wronging his master, upbraiding him that 
Verily it is a pleasing harmonie when doing | he was not a true Philosopher, as he vanted 
and saying goe together. And [ will not| himself to be, and how he had often heard 
deny but saying when deeds follow is of him say that it was an yee Sy thing ina 
more efficacie and authoritie: as said; manto be angry. And that he had madea 
Fudamidas when he heard a philosopher: booke of it: and now, all plunged in rage 
discourse of warre: these speeches are} and engulfed in choler, to cause him so 
deol but he that speakes them is not to be! cruelly to be beaten was cleane contrarie to 
be eeved, for his eares were never accus- his owne writing, To. whom Plutarke, 
tomed to heare the clang of trumpets nor} with an unaltered and milde-setled coun- 
rattling of drums. And Cleomenes, hearing tenance, said thus unto him: ‘' What, thou 
@ rhetoritian speake of valour, burst out | raskall, whereby doest thou judge ] am now 
into an extreame laughter; whereat the | angrie? Doth my countenance, doth m 
other being offended, hasaid unto him: ‘1 | voice, doth my colour, or doth my speech 
would doe as much if it were a swallow) give thee any testimony that I am either 
should speake of it, but were he an eagle I! moved or cholericke? Me seemeth mine 


should gladly heare him.” Me seemeth I | 


perceive in ancient mens writings thar he; troubled, nor m 
-who speaks what he thinketh toucheth | tempered. 
nearer the quick then he who counterfeits. at the mouth ? Doth any word escat 


Heare Cicero speak of the love of libertie, | 
‘then listen to Brutus : their wordes will tel! 
you and sound in your eare, the latter was 
@ man readie to purchase it with the price 
af his life. Let Cicero, that father of elo- 
quence, treate of the contempt of death, and 
Jet Seneca discourse of the same ; the first 
drawes it on languishing, and you shall 
plainly perceive he would faine resolve you of 
@ thing whereof he is not yet resolved him- 
‘selfe. He giveth you no heart, for himselfe 
hath none : whereas the other doth rowze, 
animate, and inflame you. I never looke 
wpon an author, be they such as write of 
-yettue and of actions, but 1 curiously en- 
Gevor to finde out v-hat he was himsclfe. 
For the Ephori of Sparta, hearing a dissolute 


YOviw. Art, Ame 1. iii, $2. 


eyes are not Staringly-wilde, nor my face 
voice frightful or dis- 
waxe red? Doe I foame 
me 
I may repent hereafter? Doe I startle and 
uake ? Doe I rage and ruffle with anger? 
or to tell thee true, these are the nght 
signes of choler and tokens of anger." Then 
turning tothe party that wig nt him: ‘'Con- 
tinue still thy a a quoth he, “ whilst this. 
fellow and I dispute of the matter." This 
is the report of Gellius. Architas Tarentinus 
returning from a warre where he had becne 
captaine generall, found his Louse all out of 
order, husbandrie all spoiled, and by the 
ill government of his hbailiffe, his ground 
all waste and unmanured; and havj 
called for him, said thus: ‘‘ Away, bad man, 
for if I were not angrie I would have thee 
whipt for this.” Plato likewise being vexed 
und angrie with one of his slaves, com- 
manded Speusippus to punish him, ex- 
cusing himsclie that now being angrie he | 


Doe 
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would not lay hands upon him, Charilus in most injurions manner, did nothing else 
the Lacedemonian, to an Helot who be- but hold his peace, and give him what 
haved himselfe over insolently and audaci-: leasnre he would to vent his choler, which 
ously towards him, by the Geds (saith he) done, without taking any notice of it, began 


ce ea ~ thy: 2: 


if I were not now angrie 1 would presently 
make thee die. It is a passion which 
pleaseth and flattereth it selfe. How many 
times being moved by any false suggestion, 
if at that instant we be presented with any 
lawfull defence or true excuse, doe we fall into 
rage against truth and innocencie it selfe ? 
‘Touching this purpose, I have retained a 
wonderfull example of antiquitic. Piso, in 
divers other respects a man of notable 
vertue, being angric, and chafing with one 


of his souldiers, who returning from forage or | 
, could not give him an accompt : 
where he had left a fellow-souldier of his, | 
and therenpon concluding he had killed or: 
made him away, forthwith condemned him | 


boat -half 


to be hanged. And being upon the gal- 
lowes and ready to dye, behold his com- 
panion who had stragled abroade, com- 
ming home, whereat all the army rejoyced 


very much, and after many embracings | 


and signes of joy between the two souldiers, 


the hangman brought both unto Piso, all: 


the company hoping it would be a great 
pleasure unto him; but it fell out cleane 
contrary, for through shame and spite, his 
wrath, still burning, was redoubled, and 
with a slie devise his passion instantly pre- 
sented to his minde, he made three oui ir, 
forsomuch as one of them was found in- 
nocent, and caused them all three to bee 
dispatched: the first souldier because he 
was alreadie condemned ; the second, which 
had stragled abroade, by reason he was the 
cause of his fellowes death ; and the hang- 
man for that he had not fulfilled his 
generalls commaundement. “Those who 
have to deale with froward and skittish 
women have no doubt seene what rage 
they will fall into, if when they are most 
angrnie and chafing a man be silent and 
patient, and disdaine to foster their anger 
and wrath. Celius the orateur was by 
nature exceedingly fretfull and cholerike. 
To one who was with him at supper, a 
man of a milde and gentle conversation, 


his discourse againe where he had left it off, 

There is no reply so sharpe as such silent 
-contentpt. Of the most cholerike and testie 
‘man of France (which is ever an imperfec- 
‘tion, but more excusable in a military man, 
for it must needes be granted there are in 
‘that profession some men who.cannot well 
“avovde it) ] ever say he is the patientest 
-man@®l knowe to bridle his choler ; it 
i'mooveth and transporteth him with such 
‘furie and violence— 





murgno velutl cum fama sonare 
Mrigen sugeeritur costts undantts akent, 
Eaultintgue ostu latices, furtt intus aguat 
fundus atgue adte sprouts exuberat antnts, 
Nec jane se capit unda, volat vapor ater ad 
anras \— 
"As when a fagot fame with hurring sounds 
i Under the ribbes of hoyling cauldron hes, 
~The water swelles with heat heyond the bounds, 
| Whence steaming streames raging and foaming 
rise 
| Water out-runs it selfe, blacke vapors flye to 
skies-~ 
that he must cruelly enforce himselfe to 
moderate the same. And for my part I 
know noe passion I were able to smother 
with such temper and abide with such reso- 
lution. f would not set wisdome at so high 
‘arate, T respect notso much what be doth 
,as how much it cost him not to doe worse, 
Another bousted in my presence of his be- 
‘haviours order and mildnesse, which in 
i truth is singular. Proide him that indeed 
it was much, namely, in men of so eminent 
(a guality as bimselfe was, on whom all eyes 
‘are fixed, alwaics to shew bimselfe in a 
good temper; but that the chiefest point 
iconsisted in providing inwardly and for 
| himselfe ; and that in mine opinion it wag 
no discreet part inwardly to fret: which, ta 
maintaine that marke and formall outward 
| appearance, [ feared hee did. Choler js 
incorporated by concealing and smothering 
the same, as Diogenes said to Demosthenes, 
who fearing to be seene in a taverne with- 
drew himselfe into the same. The more 


and who because he would not move him, | thou recoylest backe, the further thou goest 
seemed to approve whatever be said, and /into it. 1 would rather perswade a man, 
yeeld to him in every thing, as unable to; though somewhat out of season, to give his 
endure his peevishnes should so passe! boy a wherrat on the eare, then to dissemble 
without some nourishment, burst out into this wise, sterne or severe countenance, to 
k fage and said unto him : ‘For the love | vex and fret his minde. And I would rather 
of God, deny me something, that we may | make shew of my passions then smother 
be two,” So women are neverangrie but to them to my cost, which being vented and 
the end a man should againe be angrie with exprest, become more languishing and 
them, therein imitating the lawes of love. “weake: better it is to let its pointe worke 
Phocion to a man whe troubled his dis-_ fase a 

pourse with brawling and skoiding at him | 
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outwardly, then bend it against our selves. 
Omniavitiain aperto leviora sunt: et tunc 
perniciosissima, quia simulata sanitate sub- 
sidunt:' * All vices are then lesse perilous 
when they lie open to bee seene, but then most 

rnitious when they lurke under counter- 
ited soundenesse."" I ever warne those of 
my household who hy their offices-authoritie 
may sometimes have occasion to be angry, 


first to husband their anger, then not employ | 
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better cheape in great matters then in small 
trifles. Slight occasions surprise me, and | 
the mischiefe is that after you are once falne 

into the pits it is no matter who thrusts you 
in, you never cease till you come to the 
bottome. The fall presseth, hasteneth, 
mooveth, and furthereth it selfe. In great 
occasions I am pleased that they are sojust, 
that every body expects a reasonable anger 
toinsue. I glorify my selfe to deceive their 


it upon every slight cause; for that im-j expectation. Against these | bandy and 
: Ae eS suas : * .7 "Rash | prepare my selfe; they make me summon 


and ordinary brawling is converted to®. cus- 
tome, and thats the reason each man con- 
temnes it. That which you employ against 
a servant for any theeving is not perceived, 
because it is the same he hath sundry times 


seene you use against him if he have not | cause soever it hath. 
washt a glasse well or misplaced a stoole. | and once preoccupate me, what vaine cause 


Secondly, that they be not angry in vaine, 
but ever have regard their chiding come 
to his eares with whom they are offended ; 
for commonly some will brawle before he 
come in their presence, and chide a good 
while after he is gone— 


Et secu petulans amentia certat3 


Madnesse makes with it selfe a fray, 
Which fondly doth the wanton play— : 


and wreake their anger against his shadow, 
and make the storme fall where no man is 
either chastised or interessed, but with the 
rumour of their voice, and sometimes with 
such as cannot doe withall. I likewise 
blame those who being angry will brave and 
mutinie when the partie with whom they are 
offended is not by. ‘These rhodomontados 
Wiust be employed on such as feare them. 
Mugitus veluti cam prima in prelia taurus 
Terr(fices ctet, atgue inasct in cornua tentat, 
Arboris obuixus trunce, ventosyue lacesstt 
dctibus, et sparsa ad pugnam proludit arena® 

As when a furious bull to his first combate 

tMhaNVEeS 

His terror-breeding lowes, his horne to anger 

prooves, 

Striving against a trees trunke, and the winde 

with alrokes, 

His preface made to fight with scattered sand, 

provokes. 

When [ chance to be angrie it is in the 
earnestest manner that may be, but yet as 
briefly and as secretly as is possible. I lose 
my selfe in hastiness and violence, but not 
in trouble. So that let me spend all man- 
ner of injurious words at randome and 
without all heed, and never respect to place 
my points pertinently, and where they may 
doe most hurt: for commonly [ employ no- 
thing but my tongue. My boyes scape 

4 San, Apist. ivi. >Craun, in En, |. i, 48. 
3 Vina. «Bin, 4 xu. 3}. 
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up my wits and threaten to carry me very 
farre if I would follow them. I easily keepe 
my selfe from falling into them, and if I 
stay for them I am strong enough to reject 
the impulsion of this passion, what intent 
But if ftseize upon 
soever it hath, it doth ¢ transport me's 
I condition thus with those that may contest 
with me, when you perceive me to be first 
angry, be it right or wrong, let me hold on 
my course, I will do the like to you when- 
ever it shall come to my lot. The rage is 
not engendred but by the concurrencie of 
cholers, which are easily produced one of 
another, and are not borne at one instant, 
Let us allow every man his course, so shall 
we ever be in peace. Oh profitable 
scription, but of anhard execution! I shall 
some time seeme to be angry for the order 
and direction of my house, without any just 
emotion. According as my age yeeldeth m 
humours more sharp and peevish, so do 
endevour to oppose my selfe against them, 
and if I can I will hereafter enforce my 
selfe to be lesse froward and not so testy, 
as I shall have more excuse and inclinations 
to be so ; although F have heretofore beene 
in their number that are least. A word mere 
to conclude this chapter: Aristotle saith 
choler doth sometimes serve as armes unto 
Vertue and Valor. It is very likely: not- 
withstanding such as gainsay him, answer 
pleasantly, it is a weapon of a new fashion 
and strange use. For we moove other 
weapons, but this mooveth us; our hand 
doth not guide it, but it directeth our hand ; 
it holdeth us, and we hoid not it. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
A Defence of Seneca and Plutarkee + 


HE familiarity { have with these two 
men, and the aid they affoord me in 
my old age, and my booke meerely 

framed of their spoiles, bindeth me to wed 
and maintaine their honour, As for Seneca, 
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amongest a thousand petty pamphlets those | author, and endowed with much more 
of the pretended reformed religion have pub- ‘judgement then the common rabble of 
lished, for the defence of their cause, which scriblers and blur-papers which now adayes 
now and then proceede from a good hand, | stuffe stationers shops, and who deserveth 
and which, pity it is, it sheuld not be em- | to be judged, considered, and had in more 

loyed in more serious and better subjects, ‘then ordinary esteeme.  Neverthelesse 1 
Thave heretofore seene one who, to prolong | finde him somewhat malapert and bolde in 
and fill up the similitude he would finde ' that passage of his Methode of Historie,” 
betweene the government of our unfortunate when he accuseth Plutarke, not only of 
late King Charles the Ninth and that of Nero, | ignorance (wherein I would have let him 
compareth the whilom Lord Cardinall of ' say his pleasure, for that is not within my 
Lorraine unto Seneca ; their fortunes to have element), but also that he often writeth 
been both chiefe men in the government of , things” altogether incredible and meerely 








their Prinoagand therewithall their manners, | fabulous (these are his very words), U{ he 
their condi¢ es, and their demeanours. | had simply said things otherwise then they 
Wherein (gitne opinion) he doth the said | are, it had been no great reprehension ; for 
Lord C i great honour: for although; what we have not seene we receive from 


T be one Of those that highly respect his; others and upon trust; and I see him 
dt, his worth, .big, eloquence, his zeale sometime, wittingly and in good earnest, 

, is religitij’and the service of his report one and same story diversly ; as the 
King ; and his good fortune to have beene judgements of three best captaines that ever 
borne in an age wherein he was so new, so, were, spoken by Hanihal, is otherwise in 
rare, and therewithall so necessary for the | Fhiminius his life, and otherwise in Pyrrhus. 
commonwealth, to have a one man of But to taxe him to have taken incredible 
such dignitie and nobility, sufficient and: and impossible things for ready payment is 
saiaaged of wes a charge poet to eo to ner the a pdisows ue the 
esse the truth, I esteeme not his capacitie world of want of judgement. nd see 
such, nor his vertue so exquisitely unspotted, here his example : re saith he, when 
nor so entire or constant, as that of Seneca. | he reports that a childe of Lacedemon suf- 
Now this booke whereof I speak, to come | fered all his belly and gutts to be torne out 
to his intention, maketh a most injurious | by a cubbe or young foxe, which he had 
description of Seneca, having borrowed his | stolne and kept close under his garment, 
epronctes (rom) Dion ate parity alte ! Llane - would discover his theft. 
testimony I give no credit at all: for be-> First, I finde this example ill chosen: for- 
sides he's inconstant, as one who after he | asmuch as it is very Phard to limit the 
hath called Seneca exceeding wise, and | powers of the souleg faculties, whereas of 
shortly after termed him a mortall via | corporall forces, we have more law to limite 
Weroes vices, in other places makes him ‘and know them; and therefore had I been 
covetous, given to usurie, ambitious, base- to write of such a subject, | would rather 
minded, dea pine ri under false hie have aren hore of an example of this 
tences and fained shewes, a counterfet second kinde. And some there be lesse 
philosopher ; his vertue appeareth so lively, | credible. As amongst others that which he 
and wisedome so vigorous in his writings, | Teports of Pyrrhus, who being sore wounded, 
and the defenee of these imputations is so | gave so great a blow with a sword unto one 
manifest, as wel of his riches as of his ex-|of his enemies, armed at all assayes and 
cessive expences, that I beleeve no witnesse | with all Po as he cleft him from the 
to the contrary. Moreover, there is great crowne of the head downe to the groine, su 
reason we should rather give credjt to that the body fell in two pieces. In which 
Romane historians in such things then to example J finde no great wonder, nor do { 
Greecians and strangers, whereas Tacitus! admit of his excuse wherewith he cloaketh 
“and others speake very honourably of his} Plutarke: to have added this word (as it is 
Jife and death, and in all other circumstance | Said) to forewarne us and restraine our 
declare him to have beene a most excellent | beliefe. For if it be not in things received 
and rarely vertuous man. I wil alleadge no by authoritie and reverence of antiquity or 
other reproach against Dion's judgement | religion, neither would himselfe have re- 
thér*this, which is unavoydable ; that is, | ceived nor proposed to us tobelieve things in 
his understanding of the Roman affaires is | themselves incredible : and that (as it is said) 
— $0 weake and il advised as he dareth defend | hee doth not here sette downe this phrase to 
and maintaine Julius Caesars cause against that purpose, may easily be perceived by 
Pompey, and blusheth not to justifie Anto- what himselfe in other places telleth us 
ius against Cicero. But let us come to‘upon the stibject of the Jacedemonian 


_ Plutarke. John Bodjn isa good moderne ‘childrens patience, of examples happened 
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in his time much harder to be perswaded: | she sate, with a sliding knot in it, into which 
as that which Cicero hath also witnessed | sodainly thrusting her head she strangled 

before him, because (as he saith) he had | her selfe with the weight ef her body. 
been there himselfe : that even in theirtimes | Having the courage to dye so, and steale 
there were children found prepared to en- | from the first torments, seemeth she not 
dure all manner of patience, whereof they ; purposely to have lent her life to the trial 
made trial before Diana's altar, and which j of her agree of the precedent day only. 
suffered themselves to be whipped till the | to mocke that tyrant and encourage others” 
blood trilled downe all parts of their body, | to attempt the like enterprise against him ? 
not onely without crying, but also without | And he that shall enquire of our argolettiers: 
sobbing; and some who voluntarily suf- or freebooters what experiences ihey have 
fered themselves to be scourged to death. | had in these our late civil wars, shall no 
And what Plutarke also reporteth,“and a doubt find effects and examples of patience, — 
hundred other witnesses averre, that. of obstinacy and _ stif-neckneg¢ in these 
assisting at a sacrifice, a burning coale! our miserable dayes, ang 
happened to fall into the sleeve of a Lace-; effeminate and puling we 
demonian childe as he was busie at incens- yond the Egyptians, and 
ing, suffered his arme to burne so long, be compared to those alne 
untill the smel of his burnt flesh came to all; Spartan vertue. 1 Jeg 
the bystanders. There was nothing, ac- | found seely boores wWHRGRE 
cording to their custome, so much called! to have their feet bragjéd upon a. 
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their reputation in auestion and for which | their finger ends crusht and wrung With the 
they endured more blame and shame, than , locke of a pistoll, their eyegagil bloody to be 






to surprised stealing. 1 am so well in-! thrust out of their heads gi 
structed of those mens greatnes of courage, | ipa of a cord about their foreheads, 
that this report doth not only not seeme in- | before they would so inuch as be ransomed. 
credible to meas to Bodin, but I do not so; I have seene and spoken with one who had 
much as deeme it rare, or suppose it strange. | beene left all naked in a ditch for dead, his. 
The Spartane story is full of thousands of | necke all bruised and swolne, with a halter 
much more rare and cruell examples ; then | about it, wherewith he had beene dragged a 
according to this rate, it containeth nothing | whole night at a horses taile through thick 
but miracle. Concerning this point of steal- | and thin, with a hundred thrusts in his body 
ing, Marcellinus reporteth that whilest hee | given him with daggers, not to kill him out- 
Hved there could never be found any kinde | right, but to grieve and terrifie him, and 
of torment that might in any sort compell; who had patiently endured all that, and 
the Egyptians surprised filching (which was | lost both speech and sense, fully resolved 
amuch used amongst them) to confesse and | (as himselfe told me) rather to die a thou- 
tell but their names. A Spanish peasant being |} sand deaths (as verily, if you apprehend 
laide upon the raeke about the complices ; what he suffered, he past more than one 
of the murther of the Pretor Tucius Piso, | full death) then promise any ransome ; yet 
in the midst of bis torments cried out his; was he one of the wealthiest husbandmen 
friends should not stir, but with all security | in all his country, How many have beene 
assist him, and that it was not in the power ;seene who have patiently endured to be 
of any griefe or paine to wrest one word of ; burnt and roasted for unknown and wilful 
confession from him: and the first day | opinions which they had borrowed of others ; 
nothing else could possibly be drawn from; my selfe have knowne a hundred and a 
him. The next morrow, as he was led to-; hundred women (for the saying is, Gaskoine 
ward the racke to be tormented anew, he by ; heads have some prerogative in that) whom 
strong violence freed himselfe from out his! you might sooner have made to bite a red- 
keepers hands, and so furiously ranne with; hot piece of iron then recant an opinion | 
his head against a wall, that he burst his | they had conceived inanger. They will beex- 
braines out, and presently fell down dead. ' asperated and grow more fell against blowe? 
Epicharis having glutted and wearied the and compulsion, and he who first invented 
moody cruelty of Neroes satellites or) the tale of that woman which by no threats or 
officers, and stoutly endured their fire, ‘stripes would leave to call her husband | 
— their _ beatings, and their engines a whole: pricke-lowse, and being cast into a ‘pond 
day long without any one voyce or word ; and duckt under water, lifted up her hands | 
of revealing hir conspiracy, and the next! and joyning her two thumb-nails in act to 
day after, being againe brought to the: kill lice above her head, seemed to call him. 


torture with her limbs bruised and broken, | lousie still, devised a fable whereof in truth : 


_eonvayed the lace or string of her gowne we dayly see the expres sti A divers 
over one of the pillars of the chair wherein womens obstinacie and wilfulnesse. And. 


wringing and - 
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obstinacy is the sister of constancy, at | Romanes with the Graecians, witnesse (saith 
least in vigor and stedfastnesse. he) Demosthenes and Cicero, Cato and 

Aman must not judge that which is pos- Aristides, Sylla and Lysander, Marcetlus 
sible and that which is not according otra ane Pelopidas, Pompey and Agesilaus, 
which is credible and incredible to our sense | deeming thereby that he hath favoured the 
and understanding, as ] have already said | Grecians in giving them so unequall com- 
elsewhere. And it is a great fault, wherein | panions, It is a just reproving of that 
the greater number of men doe dayly fall (I’ which is most excellent and commendable 
speake not this of Bodin) to make a diff- in Plutarke : for in his comparisons (which 
culty in believing that of others which them- is the most admirable part of his worke, and 
selves neither can nor would doe. Every wherein in mine opinion he so much pleased 
man perswades himselfe that the chiefe himselfe) the faithfulnesse and sinceritie of 
forme of humane nature is in himselfe; his judgement equalleth their depth and 
according tojper must all others be directed. weight. He is a Philosopher that teacheth 
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The proceeditgm that have no reference to us vertue, But let us see whether we can 
hers are falsqandfained. Isanything pro- warrant him from this reproch of pre- 
posed unto fis of another mans faculties or varication and falsehood. That which 1 
actions? ‘TRH@ first thing he calls to the imagine hath given occasion or ground to 
diadieement of his cag altation is his owne “his judgeinent is that great and farre- 





ae ean ces preading lustre of the Romane names, 
goeth the worlds @der, Oh dangerous | which still are tingling in our ears and 
sottishnesse'nnd intolerable foppery! Tcon- {never out of our mindes. Wee doe not 
sider some menafatre-off, beyond and above | thinke Demosthenes may equall the glory of 
my selfe, namely, amongst those ancient! a consul, of a proconsul and a questor, of 
ones: and although J manifestly acknow- | this great commonwealth of Rome, But 
ledge mine owne insufficiency to follow or jhe that shall impartially consider the truth 
come neere them by a thousand paces, I/of the matter, and men in themselves, 
cease not to keepe them still in view, and to! which Plutarke did chiefly aime at, and 
judge of those wardes and springs that raise | more, tc balance their custome, their natural 
them so high » the seedes whereof I some- | dispositions and their sufficiencie, then 
what perceive in my selfe: as likewise | doe | their fortune : 1 am of a cleane opposite 
of the mindes extreame basenes which | opinion to Bodin, and thinke that Cicero 
amazeth me nothing at all, and I misbelieve and old Cato are much behind or short of 
no more. I see the turne those give to! their parallels, For this purpose I would 
wind up themselves, and I admire hein vathier have chosen the example of yong 
greatnesse, and those starts which I perceive | Cato compared to Phecion: for in that 
to be so wondrous faire, | embrace them :; paire might well be found a more likely 
and if with my strength I reach not unto disparitie for the Romanes advantage. As 
them, at least my judgement doth most for Marcellus, Sylla, and POHmpey, | see very 
willingly apply it selfe unto them. The well how their exploits of warre be more 
other example he alledgeth of things in- swolne, glorious and pompous then the 
credible and altogether fabulous, reported Gracians, whom /lutarke compareth unto 
by Plutarke, is that Agesilaus was fined by them; but the most vertuous and fairest 
the Ephories because he had drawne the actions, no more in warre then elsewhere, 
hearts and good wills of all his fellow- are not alwaies the most famous. | often 
citizens unto himselfe alone. I know not see the names of some epee smothered 
what marke of falsehood or shew of impos- under the brightnesse of other names of 
sibility he findes in it; but so it is that lesser desert, witnesse Labienus, Ventidius, 
Plutarke speaks there of things which in all’ Telesinus, and divers others. And to take 
likelyhood were better knowne to him then him in that sense, were I to complaine for 
tous: and as it was not strange in Greece the Greecians, might not J say that Camillus 
to see men punished and exiled onely | is much lesse comparable unto Themistocles, 
because they were too popular and pleased | the Gracchi to Agis and Cleomenes, and 
the common people over much. Wiitnesse | Numa to Lycurgus? [ut it is follie at one 
the Ostracisme amongst the Athenians, and glance to judge of things with so many and 
the Pefilisme amongst the Siracusans, divers faces, When Plutarke compares 
There is another accusation in the same them, he doth not for ali that equall them. 
place which for Plutarkes sake doth some- Who could more eloquently and with more 
“what touch me, where be saith that he hath conscience note their differences? Doth he 
Wery well and in good tmith sorted the compare the victories, the exploites of armes, 
-Romanes with the Romanes, and the pia gees of the armies conducted byPompey 
Grecians amongst themselves, but not the and his triumphs, unto those of, Agesilaus ¢ 














| a 
I do not believe {saith he) that Xenophon 
himself (were he living) though it were 
granted him to write his pleasure for the 
advantage of Agesilaus, durst ever dare to 
ndmit any comparison betweene them : 
ssemeth he to equall Lysander to Sylla? 
"There is no comparison (saith he) neither in 
number of victories nor in hazard of battels, 
betweene them: for Lysander onely ob- 
tained two sea-battels, &c. This is no 
derogation from the Romanes. If hee have 
but simply presented them unto the Gra- 
cians, what ever disparity may bee Getweene 
them, he hath not in any sort: wronged 
them. And Plutarke doth not directly 
counterpoise them. In some there is none 
preferred before others ; be compareth the 
parts and the circumstances one after 
another, and severally judgeth of them. If 
therefore any would goe about to convince 
him of favour, he should narrowly sift out 
some particular judgement; or in generall 
and plaine termes say, hee hath missed in 
sorting such a Grecian to such a Romane, 
forasmuch as there are other more sortable 
and correspondent, and might better be 
compared, ag having more reference one 
unto another. 
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CHAPTER XXXUL 
The Historie of Spurina, 


| HILOSOPHY thinketh she hath not 
} ilimployed hir meanes, having yeelded 

the sovereign rule of our mind, and 
the authoritie to restraine our appetites, 
unto reason. Amongst which, those who 
judge there is none more violent than those 
which love begetteth, have this for their 
opinion, that they holde both of body and 
soule ; and man is wholly possessed with 
them: so that health it selfe depended of 
them, and physick is sometimes constrained 
to serve them instead of a Pandership. But 
contrariwise, a man might also say that the 
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shirts, and some waste-bands or girdles, to 
torment their reincs. A prince told me not 
long since, that being very yong, and waiting 
in the Court of King Francis the First, upon 
a solemne festival day, when all the ‘Court 
endevored to be in their best clothes, a 
humor possessed him to put ona shirt of 
haire-cloth, which he yet keepeth, and had 
beene his fathers : but what devotion soever 
possessed him, he could not possibly endure 
untill night to put it off againe, and was 
sick a long time after, protesting he thought 
no youthly heat could be so violent but the 
use of this receipt would coole and ar 
of which he perhaps never’ assayed the 
strongest? For, experiesiee, sheweth us, 

that such emotion doth often’ maintaine it 
selfe under base, rude, and slawpenly cloathes : 
and haire cloathes doe not ever make those 

poore that weare. Hem. Zenocrates§ 4 
ceeded more rigoréitily ; for his Disciples, 
to make triall of his continencie, having con- 
vayed that beauteous and famous curtizan 
b.ais naked into his bed, saving the weapons 
of her beauty, wanton allurements, and 
|amorous or love-procuring potions, feeling 
ithat, maugre all philosophicall discourses 
and strict rules, his skittish body beganne to 
mutinie, he caused those members to be 
burned which had listened to that rebellion, 
Whereas the passions that are in the minde, 
as ambition, covetousnesse and others, 
trouble reason much more: for it can have 
no ayde but from its owne meanes ; nor are 
those appetites capable of satiety, but rather 
sharpened by enjoying and augmented by 
possession, The example alone of Julius 
Caesar may suffice to show us the disparitie 
of these appetites, for never was man more 
given to amorous delights. ‘The curious 
and exact care he had of his body is an 
authenticall witnesse of it, forsomuch as be 
used the most lascivious meanes that then 
were in use ; as to have the haires of his body 
smeered and perfumed al over with an 
extreame and labored curiositie ; being of 
himselfe a goodly personage, white, of a 
tall and comely stature, of a cheerefull and 
seemely countenance, his face ful and round 
















comixture of the body doth bring abatement | and his eies browne lively, if at least Sueto-. 


and weaknesse unto them; because such 


desires are subject to satiety and capable of | 


materiall remedies. Many who have ende- 
vored to free and exempt their mindes from 
the continuall alarumes which this appetite 


did assail them with, have used incisions, | 
yea and cut-off the mooving, turbulent and | 


unruly parts. Others have alayed the force and 
fervency of them by frequent echt ie 
of cold things, as snow and vinegar 

haire-cloths which our leretaticns Gal @ to 





nius may be believed; for the statnes 
which nowadaies are to ‘be seene of him in 
Rome answere not altogether this portrai- 
ture we speake of. Besides his wives, which 
he changed foure times, without reckoning 
the bies or amours in his yoush, with 
Nicomedes King of Bythinia, he had the 
maiden-head of that so farre and Mehl. 
renowned Queene of Egypt, Cleopatra; 
witnesse yong Caesarion whom he begotte 
of hir. e ai made love unto Eanoe,. 


weare for this purpose, whereof some made | Queene of Mauritania, and at Rome te 
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- Posthumia, wife unto Servius Sulpitius ; to | whilest he lived chiefe of his profession ! 
Lolio, wife to Gabinius ; to Tertulla, of | who seeing himselfe engaged in so stuprous 
Crassus ; yea unto Mutia, wife to great! a necessitie, resolved upon an haughty 
Pompey, which, as historians say, was the | enterprize. Whilst all were busie adorn 
cause hir Husband was divorced from her. | ing his daughter, and besetting her with 
Which thing Plutarke confesseth not to | costly jewels, that she might the more 
have knowne. And the Curions, both father delight and please this new kingly lover, 
and sonne, twitted Pompey in the teeth, at) he also gave her an exquisitely-wrought 
what time he took Ceesars daughter to wife, | and sweetly-perfumed haundkercher, to use 
that he made himselfe sonne in law to one | in their first approches and embracements, 
who had sai him pate’ and ee Ee thing uta in eee aoe 
was wont to call Egyptus. Besides all this) women of that country. This handker- 
- number, he entertained Servilia, the sister: cher, stingly empoysoned according to the 
of Cato and mother to Marcus Brutus, | cunning skill of his art, comming lo wipe 
whence (as divers hold) proceeded that, both their enflamed secret parts and open 
great affection he ever bare to Marcus: pores, did so readily convay and disperse its 
rutus ; for his mother bare him at such aj poyson, that having sodainly changed the 
time as it was not unlikely he might be ; heate into colde, they immediately deceased 
ee of him, Thus.gas me seemeth) have one in anothers armes, But I will now 
1 good reason to”’daeme him a man ex- i returne to Caesar. His pleasures could never 
treamly addicted to all amorous licencious- |! make him lose one minute of an houre, nor 
nesse, and of a wanton-lascivious com-: turne one step from the occasions that might 
plexion. But the other passion of ambition, | in any way further his advancement. This 
wherewith he was in initely affected and | passion did so sovernignly oversway all 
much tainted, when he came once to with- ; others, and possessed his mind with so un- 
stand the same it made him presently to! controuled an authority, that shee carryed 
give ground. And touching this point, / him whither she list. Truely | am grieved 
when I call Mahomet to remembrance (1) when in other things 1 consider this mans 
meane him that subdued Constantinople, ' greatnesse, and the wondrous parts that 
and who brought the final extermination of were in him; so great sufficiencie in all 
the name of Grecians) I know not where; maner of knowledge and learning, as there 
these two passions are more equal bullanced, | is almost no science wherein he hath not 
equally an indefatigable letcher and a never- | written, Hee was so good an orator, that 
tired souldier; but when in his life they , diverse have preferred his eloquence before 
seeme to strive and concurre one with an- | Ciceroes: and himselfe (in mine ial in 
sooth aprile eels doth ever gour- | ae thought hjmselfe nothing short 
mandize the amorous flame. And the latter, of him. And his (wo Anti-Catoes were 
although out of natural]l season did never: especially written to over-ballance the elo- 
attain to a ful and absolute authority, but quenee which Cicero had emploied in his 
when he perceived himself to be so aged Cato. And for all other matters, was ever 
that he was utterly unable longer to under- | minde so vigilant, so active, and so patient 
goe the burthen of war. That which is of labour as his? And doubtiesse it was 
aleadged, as an example on the contrary | also embellished with sundry rare seedes of 
side, of Ladislaus, King of Naples, is very |‘ vertue—I meane lively, naturall, and not 
wel worth the noting, who, though he were | counterfeits. He was exceeding sober, and 
an excellent, couragious and ambitious so homely in his feeding, that Oppius re- 
taine, proposed unto himselfe, as the ; porteth how upon a time, through a cer- 
principall scope of his ambition, the execu- | taine cookes negligence, his meat being 
tion of his sensuality, and enjoying of some | dressed with a kind of medicinable oyle in 
rare and unmatched beauty. So was his | stead of olive-oyle, and so brought to the 
death: having by a continuall tedious  boorde, although he found it, yet he fed 
“siege brought the city of Florence to so hartily of it only because he would not 
narrow a pinch that the inhabitants were | shame his hoste: another time he caused 
ready to yeeld him the victory, he yeelded | his baker to be whipped because he had 
the game to them upon condition they: served him with other than common house- 
would deliver into his hands a wench of | hold bread. Cato himselfe was wont to say 
excellent beauty that was in the city, of of him, that he was the first sober man had 
whom he had heard great commendations, , addrest himselfe to the ruine of bis country. 
which they were enforced to graunt him, , And whereas the same Cato called him one 
- and so by a private injury to ward off the day drunkard, it hapned in this maner 
 ‘publike ruine of the city. She was the. Being both together in the Senate house 
daughter of a notabie rare phisician, and where Catelines conspiracie was much 
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spoken of, wherein Ceesar was greatly sus- hands upon any Romane cittizen. In my 
pected to have a hand, a note was by a judgement these are very hazardous partes, 
friend of his brought, and in very secret sort | and it is no wonder if, in the civill warres 
delivered him, which Cato perceiving, sup- | tumultuous broiles we have now on foote, 
posing it might be something that the | those that fight for the ancient lawes and 
conspirators advertized him of, instantly | state of their country as he did, doe not 
stmmoned him to shew it, which Cusar, to | follow and imitate the example. They are 
avoid a greater suspicion, refused oot: it extraordinary meanes, and which onely be- 
was by chance an amorous letter which | longs to Czesars fortune, and to his admir- 
Servilia, Caloes sister, writ to him; Cato! able fore-sight, successfully to direct and 
having read it, threw it at him,saying, ‘‘ Hold | happily to conduct them. When I consider 
it againe, thou drunkard.” [say it was rather | the incomparable greatnesse and unvaluable 
a word of disdaine and anger pan @® expres | worth of his minde, [ excuse Victorie in that 
teproch of this vice; as often we nickname | shee could not well give him over in this 
those that anger us with the first: nick- | most unjust and unnatural cause. But to 
names of reproaches that come into our; returne to his clemencie:; we have diverse 
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mouth, though meerely impertinent to those 
with whom we fall out. Considering that 
the vice wherewith Cato charged him hath 
neare coherencie unto that wherein he had 
surprised Casar: for Venus and Bacchus 
{as the vulgar proverbe saith) agree well 
together ; but with me Venus is much tore 


genuine and lively examples, even in the 
time of his al swaying government, when all 
things were reduced into his hands, and hee, 
needed no longer ‘to dissemble. Caius’ 
Memmius had written certaine detracting 
and railing orations against him, which he 
at full and most sharpely had answered, 


blithe and gamesome, being accompanied neverthelesse hee shortly after ee to 
bi assets free rc om j make Ls sesh Caius Calvus, who had 
1¢ examples of his mildenes and cle- | composed diverse most injurious epigrams 
mencie towards such as had offended him are | against him, having employed sundrie of his 
infinite: T meane, besides those he shewed ‘fnendes to bee reconciled to him againe, 
during the civill warres, which (as by his Caesar descended to write first unto him. 
own writings may plainly appeare) he used And our good Catullus, who under the 
to blandish and allure his enemies, to make name of Mamurra had so rudely and bitterly 
them feare his future domination and vie- | railed against him, at last Pong be 
tories the lesse. But if any shall say those | excuse himselfe, Coesar that very night made 
examples are not of validitie to withes his | him to suppe at his owne Ni Havin 
enuine and natural affabilitie, we may law- _ beene advertised how some were overiavis 
ully answere, that at least they shew usin rayling against him, all he did was but in 
oa wonderfull confidence and greatnes ofa publike oratiun to declare how he was 
oe to have been in him, It hath often‘ advertised of it. His enemies he feared 
falne him to send whole armies backe | lesse then he hated them. Certaine con- 
again to his enemies after he had vanquished spiracies and  conventicles were made 
them, without dayning to binde them so j against his life, which being discovered unto 
much as with an oath, if not to favour, at | him, he was contented by an edict to publish 
cd see = regs lg regi him. ee Bog he was koe ie ee Pied 
hath three or foure times tuken some of | and never prosecuted the authors. Touch. 
Pompeyes chief captaines prisoners, and asi ing the respect he ever bare unto his. 
often set-them at ltbertie againe. Pompey | friendes, Caius Oppius travelling with him, 
declared ali such as would not follow and (and falling very sick, having but one cham- 
accompany him in his wars to be his i ber, he resigned the same unto him, and — 
prin ; wa aa — ee to be pro- | himselfe was contented to lie rh nigh : 
claimed as friends who either would not} abroade and upon the bare groun LOn- 
stirre at all, or not effectually arme them- {cerning his justice, he caused a servant of. 
selves against him. To such of his cap- {his whom he exceedingly loved, to be exe-_ 
taines as fled from him, to procure other | cuted, forsomuch as he had laine with the: 
conditions, he sent them their weapons, their | wife of a Roman knight, although no man _ 
fie ed calen’ by muane fore e Gecd to thal Showed anere cade rating it chart 
he ken by maine foree he o} that shewed more moderation in his Sictorie — 
_ follow what faction they would, giving them | or more resolution in his adverse fortuag 
“no other garison then the memorie of his} But all these noble inclinations, rich gifts, 
clemencie and mildnes. In the day of his: worthy qualities, were altered, smot 









Sharir af Pharsalia, he expresly inhi- ‘and eclipsed by this furious passion of 
-bited: thal, unles they were dee to un- [ambition ; by which he suffered himselfe. to 
davoydable extremitie, no man. should lay {be so farre misled that it may. ‘be well ne 
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affirmed she, onely, ruled the sterne of all his As when a precious stone cleare rayes doth 
actions. Of a liberall man she made him a spread, aan 
common theefe, that so he might the better pene the golds, adernng baud brad 
supply his profusion and prodigalitie; and Gee een oan eet mine di 
a Pap : eae lr workemanly noOUNta umime dis- 
made him utter that vile and most injurious esr ig a Sats 
speech, that if the wickedest and most per- | 
nicious men of the world had for his service | being endowed with so alluringly-excessive 
and furtherance beene faithfull nuto him, and singular beautie that the chastest eyes 
he would to the utmost of his power have | could not possibly gainstand or continently 
cherished and preferred them as well as if, resist the sparkling glances thereof, not con- 
they had beene the honestest: it so besotted | tented to leave so great a flame succourlesse 
and, as it were, made him drunke with so | or burning fever remedilesse, which he in all 
extreame vanitie, that in the presence of his person® and every where enkindled, entered 
fellow-citizens, he durst vaunt himselfe to | into so furious despite against himselfe, and 
have made that great and farre-spread | those rich gifts nature had so prodigally 
Romane Commonwealth a shapelesse and . conferred upon him (as if they must beare 
bodilesse name, and pronounce that his ‘the blame of others faults) that with pashes 
sentences or answeres should thenceforward | and skars he wittingly mangled and volun- 
abe Fuge siting fe ere an aioe er that periect yee lat es 
| Senate comming toward ‘absolute feature which nature had so 
him, and suffer himselfe to be adored, and ; curiously observed in his unmatched face ; 
in his presence divine honours to be done! whereof, to speak my opinion, such ott- 
him. To cunclude, this only vice (in mine | rages are enemies to my rules. I rather 
opinion) lost and overthrew in him the jadmire than honour such actions. His 
fairest euler ae ates ne oui that ;intent was commendable and his purpose 
ever was, and hath made his meimorie, cousciencious, but in my seeming some- 
abominable to all honest mindes, insomuch | what wanting of wisdome. What, if his 
as by the ruine of his countrey and subver- | deformitie or uglinesse was afterward an 
sion of the mightiest state and most flour- | instrument to induce others to fall into the 
Giallo he ene cooue ce aresun Wa Taull cen) fer ihe ing io aoe 
il see, proc s fault of envy for the glory of so rar - 
giorie. A man might contrariwise finde ; mendation; or of slander, interpreting his 
diverse examples of greate persons, whom: humour to be a franticke ambition, Is there 
pleasure hath made to forget the conduct of any forme whence vice (if so it please) may 
their owne affaires, as Marcus Antonius and: not wrest: an occasion in some manner to 
others ; but where love and ambition should | exercise itselfe ? It Yad beene more just, 
be in one een coset ia with es ee land therewithall more glorious, of so rare 
mate one another, I will never doubt but: gifts of God to have made a subject of ex- 
‘Caesar would gaine the prize and gole of the | emplar vertue and orderly methode. Those 
victorie. But to come into my path againe. ; which sequester themselves from publike. 
It is much, by discourse of reason, to bridle) offices, and from this infinite number of 
our appetites, or by violenog to force our thornie and so many-faced rules which in 
members to containe themselves within the | civile life binde a man of exact honesty and 
Sieteretol Ourpeihbouss -notouly(o cuake | 6 Comily coumodile, weal cecular dears 
f ou Hours | mily to shake | a go conmoditic, what peculiar sharpe- 
off this sweete pleasing passion, which | see aonyer they enjoyne themselves. [tis 
tickleth us with selfe-joying pleasure we! a kinde of death to-avoide the paine of well. 
aa Weasirs and feele to see our selves grate-| doing or trouble of well living. They may | 
oa agi a e all ae pore and : have ae pe sie the sao of ue 
sued unto, but also to hate and scorne | easiness methinks they never had. Nor 
those graces which are the cause of it, and that in difficulty there be anything that is 
to condemne our beauty because some amid the waves of the worlc ly multitude, 
others will be set on fire with it, I have beyond keeping himselfe upright and un- 
seene few examples like this. Spurina, a tainted, answering loyally and truely dis- 


yong gentleman of Tuscanie— charging al members and several] pans of 
Onalis. - es oar py his charge. It is happily more ecasie for 
gia fea PEE Ge aE one in honest sort to neglect and passe over 
Ant colle decns aut capiti, vel guale per artes all the sexe, than duely and wholly to main- 
dackusnen buxo, ant Hvicta tercbintho, taine himselfe in his wifes company. Anda 
| Lucet ebny man may more incuriously fall into povertie. 


then into plenteousnesse, being justly dis- 
1Vinc. Alan}. x. 144. penced, Custome, according to reason, — 
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doth leade to more sherpnesse than 
abstinence hath. Moderation is a vertue 
much more toylesome than sufferance. The 
_ chaste and well living of yofig Scipio hath a 
thousand several! fashions ; that of Diogenes 
but one. This doth by so much more ex- 
ceed all ordinary lives in innocencie and 
unspottednesse as those which are most 
exquisite and accomplished exceed in pro- 
fit and out-goe it in force. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Observations concerning the meanes towarre 
after the maner of Fulius Caesar. 


T is reported of divers chiefe generals in 
warre that they have particularly 
affected some peculiar book or other, 

as Alexander the Great highly esteerhed 
Homer; Scipio, Africanus, Xenophon ; 
Marcus Brutus, Polybius; Charles the 
Fifth, Philip de Comines: and it is lately 
averred that jin sume places, and with some 
men, Machiavell is much accompted of: 
but our late Marshall Strozzi, who had 


made especiall choice to luve Caesar, without , 
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‘like was never heard of. 
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for a man to finde his enemies in effect 
weaker than he hoped, then stronger indeed. 
having once conceived an opinion of their 
weaknesse. He enuted all his souldiers 
simply to obey, without controling, gaine- 
saying, or speaking of their caplaines 
deseet nes, which he never communicated 
unto them, but upon the last point of exe- 
cution ; and was pleased, if by chance they 
had any inkling of them, so to deceive 
them, presently to change his opinion : and 
having prefixed a place to quarter in at 
night, he hath often beene seene to march 
further, and lengthen his journey, namely if 
the weather were foule, or if it rained. The 
Swizzers in the beginning of his warres in 
Gaule, having sent toward him to give them 
free passage through the Romane countries, 
and he being resolved by force to empeach 
them, did notwithstanding shew them 

good lookes, and tooke certaine dayes res 
to give them an answer, during which time 
he might have leisure to assemble his armie 
together. These re people knew not 
how wel he could husband time: for he 
often repeated that the skill to embrace 


occasions in the nicke is the chiefest part of 


an absolute captaine: and truly the diligenoe 
he used in his exploits is incredible, and the 
If he were not over- 


doubt I thinke of all other chose vest, for| consciencious in that under colour of some 
truely he ought to be the breviary of all treatie, parle or accord, to take any advan- 
true souldiers, as being the absolute and | tage of his enemies, he was as little scrupu- 
perfect chiefe patterne of military profession. | lous in that he required no other vertue in 
And God hee knowes with what grace and: hissouldiers but valour; and except mutinie 
with what decorum, he hath embellished and disobedience he punished not greatly 
this rich subject, with so pure a kinde of! other vices. After his victories he often 
speech, so pleasing and so absolutely perfect, | ve them the reines to all licenciousness, 
that to my taste there are no writings in the for a while dispencing them from all rules of 
world which in this subject may be com- military discipline; saying, moreover, his 
pared to his. I will heere register certaine souldiers were so well instructed that though 
particular and rare parts concerning his; they were in their gayest clothes, pranked 
maner of war, which yet remaine in my up, muskt and perfumed, they would, not- 
memory.. His arnmie beeing somewhat | withstanding, runne furiously to any com 
afrighted upon the report that ranne of the | bate. And in truth he loved to see them 
tty forces which K. Iuba brought against ‘richly armed, and made them weare —* 
im, instead of abating the opinion his graven and silvered armours, that their 
souldiers had conceived of it, and to care to keepe them cleane and bright might 
diminish the meanes or forces of his enemie, make them more fierce and readie to defend 
having caused them to be assembled alto- themselves. Speaking to them, he ever 
ber, thereby to assure and incourage | called them by the name of fellow-souldiers, 
them, he tooke a cleane contrary course to} a name used at this day by some sp aa 
that which in like cases we are accustomed which his successor Augustus a terward 
to do, for he had them trouble themselves | reformed, esteeming he had done it for the 
no more to finde out the number of the | necessitie of his affaires, and to flatter the 
forces which his enemies brought against hearts of those which followed bfn~ but 
him, for himselfe had already true know- voluntarily. 
ledge and certaine intelligence of them, and 
told them a number farre exceeding both the 
truth and report of them: following what 
Cyrus commandeth in Xenophon.  For- ; 
@smuch as the deceit is not of like interest, . 





Rheni mihi Caesar tn undiz, - 
Dux erat, hic socius, facinus guos inguinal, 
eguatt : 
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When Casar past the Rheine he was my 
enerall, 

My fellow heere ; sinne whom it staines 

makes felluwes-all, 
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friends, and namely Augustus, hearing that 


rehearsed’ which had beene collected of his, 
knew by the phrases and words what was 


his or not. The first time that with any 
But this custome was over-lowlie for the publike charge he issued out of Rome, he 
dignitie of an emperor and chiefe generall came in eight dayes to the river of Rhone, 
of an artnie, and he brought up the fashion having ever one or two secretaries before 
againe to cal them only souldiers. ‘To this him, who continually writ what he endited, 
curtesie, Caesar did, notwithstanding, inter- | and one behinde him that carried his 
mixe a great severity, to suppresse and keep | sword. And surely if one did nothing but 
them humble. His ninth legion having | runne up and downe, he could very hardly 
mutinied neere unto Placentia, fhe presently | attaingto that promptitude wherewith ever 
cassiered the same with great ignominie unto | being “Victorious, having left Gaule, and 
it, notwithstanding that Pompey were yet | following Pompey to Brundusium, in 
on foot and strong ; and would not receive | eighteene dayes he subdued all Italie; re- 
it into favour but with humble petition and/ turned from) Brundusium to Rome, and 
entreatie. Hee did more appease them by | thence went even to the heart of Spaine, 
t 





authoritie and audacitie than by mildnesse | where he passed many extreame difficulties 
and affabilitie. Where he speaketh of his; in the warres betweene Afranius and Pe- 
passage over the river of Rheine, towards treius, and at the long siege of Marseille ; 
Germanie, he saith that, deeming it un- from whence he returned into Macedon, 
worthy the honour of the Romane people overthrew the Romane armie at Pharsalia ; 
his army should pass over in shippes, he thénce pursuing Pompey he passed into 
caused a bridge to be built, that soit might Egypt, which he subdued; from Egypt he 
sse over drie-foot. ‘There he erected that | came into Syria, and into the countrie of 
admirable bridge whereof he so particularly ; Pontus, where hee fought with Pharnaces ; 
describeth the same: for he never more | thence into Affrica, where he defeated Scipio 
willingly dilates himselfe in describing any of and luba; and thence through Italie he 
his exploites then where he endevoreth to returned into Spaine, where he overthrew 
represent unto us the subtilitie of his in- Pompeyes children. 
ventions in such kindes of manuall workes. Ociiv el cwlt Auvmniiad lier dete 
I have also noted this in his booke, that he Ac veluté montis saxcwm de vertice prevceps 
much accompteth of his exhortations he made | Crug, ruit avulsum vento, seu turbidus timber 
to his souldiers before any fight, for where he | Pro/ust, aut anni's solvit sublapsa vetustas, 
would shew to have beene either surprised or | Kertur tn abruptum magno mons improhus actu, 
urged, he ever alledgeth this, that he had ‘ Hanultatque solo, siluas, grmenta, virosque, 
not so much leisure as to make an oration to /"velvens secum.s ; 
his souldiers or armie : before that great averse ule ial Baer ot heay ae flash, 
battle against those of Yourrfay, Coesar | nd as from mountaines top, headlong stone, 


neta ; hi . | Rent-off by winde, or by stormes troublous dash 
{saith he) having disposed of the rest, ranne | Washt-off, or loos'd by age of yeares are gone, 
sodainely whither fortune carried him, to ' Crosse-carried with great force that hill-like masse 
exhort his men, and meeting with the tenth Bounds on the earth, and rowles with it in one 


legion, he had not leisure to say any Woods, herds, and men, and all that neere it 
thing else unto them, but that they should was, 

remember their former wonted vertue, they Speaking of the siege of Avaricum, he 
should nothing be danted, they sbould saith that it was his custome, both day and 
stoutly resist the encounter of their adver- right, ever to be neere and about such 
‘saries ; and forasmuch as the enemie was workemen as he had set a worke. In all 
come within an arrow-shot unto him, he enterprises of consequence he was ever the 


gave the signall of the battell; and sodainely 
_ ° _ elsewere to encourage others, he 
found them already together by the eares : 
see here what himself saith of it in that 
place. Verely his tongue hath in diverse 
‘places much bestead, and done him notable 
. $ervice? and even whilst he lived his mili- 
tary eloquence was so highly regarded that 
_ many of his armie were seene to copie and 


eepe his orations; by which meanes diverse | 


volumes were filled with them, and con- 
tinued many ages after his death, his speech 
(ead particular graces, 50 that hus familiar 


first skout-man or surveyer of any place ; 
and his armie never approched place which 
he had not viewed or survayed himselfe. 
And if wee may believe Suetonius, at what 
time he attempted to passe over into 
England he was the first man that sounded 
the passage. He was wont to say that he 
esteemed that victory much more which was 
conducted by advise and managed by coun- 
sell, then by maine strength and force. In 
the warre against Petreius and Afranius, 
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fortune percrune an apparant occasion of hee had left unto Antonius) to be somewhat: 
advantage unto him, he saith that he refused slow in comming, he undertooke all alone 
it, hoping, with a little more time, but with to the sea, notwithstanding a violent 
Jesse hazard, to see the overthrow of his) and raging tempest ; and secretly stole him- 
enemie, Where he also plaid a notable part, | selfe away to fetch the rest of his forces: 
to command all his armie to swimme over a | all the havens on that side, yea and all the 
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river without any necessitie. 





mmm vatpuitone ruens in prolia miles, 
‘ugiens timmisset iter, mox uda receptis 
~~ ---,. + favent armis, gelidosque A gurgite curs 
Restituunt artus,) 
The Souldier ndes that way in hast to fight 
Which yet he would have feared in Faste of 
ight ; 
His limbs with water wet and cold before, 
With armes he covers, running doth restore, 


‘sea, being possessed by Pompey. ‘And con- 
‘cerning the enterprises he underwent with © 
armed hand, there are divers of theron, which 
_in respect of the hazard, exceede all dis- 
‘course of military reason: for, with how. 
weake meanes undertooke he to subdue the 
| kingdom of Egypt, and afterward to front 
the forces of Scipio and lIuba, which were 
tenne parts greater than his? Mee thinkes 
such men have had a kinde of more than 


I finde him somewhat more warie and humane confidence of their fortune: and 
considerate in his enterprises then Alexan- | himselfe was wont to say that haughty 
der ; for the latter seemeth to seeke out, and i enterprises were to be executed and not 
by maine force to runne into dangers, as an | consulted upon. After the battell of Phar-- 
impetuous or raging torrent, which without | salia, having sent his armie before into Asia 
heede, discretion, or choise, shockes and ;and himselfe with onely one ship passing 
checkmates whate'er it meeteth withall. - through the strait of Hellespont, he met 
on the seas with Lucius Cassius, attended 
on with ten tall shippes of warre ; he was so 
farre from shunning him, that he durst not 
only stay for him, but with all haste make 
toward and summon him to yeeld himselfe 
to his mereic, which he did. Having under- 
taken that furious siege of Alesia, wherein 
When he doth rage in threatning meditation were fourescore thousand men of defence, 
To bring on faire fields fearefull inundation. and all France up in armes, with a resolu- 


And to say truth, his hap was to be most , tion to runne upon him and raise the siege, 


employed in the spring time and first heate ; and having an armie on foote of one hun- 
poy paid dred and nine thousand horse, and two 


of his age: whereas Caesar was well strucken 
‘a pears when he beganne to follow armes. ‘hundred fortic thousand foote ; what a fond 


\lexander was of a more cholerike, sanguine | hardy and outragious confidence was it in 
and violent constitution, which humour hee him that he would never give over his 
stirred up with wine, whereof Coesar was attempt and resolve in two so great difficul- 
very abstinent. But where occasions of , Hes together? Which he notwithstanding 
necessitie were offered, and where the sub- | underwent ; and after he had obtained so 
aes required it, there was never man that so | Rotable a battell of those which were with _ 
ittle regarded his person. As for me, me; Ut, he soone reduced those that were 
seemeth | reade in diverse of his exploits a | besieged in the towne to his mercy. The 
certaine resolution rather to lose himselfe | very like happened to Lucullus at the siege _ 
then to abide the brunt or shame to be over- | Of Tigranocerta, against King Tigrane, buat 
throwne. {[n that great battel which he | With an unlike condition, seeing his enemies 
fought against those of Turnay, seeing the: domissiness:, with whom Luculius was to. 
ta his army somewhat enclining to | Geale. 1 will heere note two rare and extra- - 
route, even as he was, without shield or | ordinary events touching the siege of Alesia; 
‘target, he ranne headlong to the front ofhis;the one, that the French men being all | 
enemies ; which many other times happened ' assembled together with a purpose to meet 
unto him. Hearing once how his men were | With Caesar, having diligently survaied and 
besieged, he past disguized through the , ¢xactly numbred all their forces, resoived in 
midst and thickest of his enemies campe, so their counsell to cutte off a great part of | 
to encourage and awe them with his pre-; this huge multitude for feare they might | 
sence. This example is new, . 


Sic tanriformis valwitur Aufidus, 
a Regua Daunt perfluct Apprudli, 
nem servil, horrendamgue cultts 
Diluviem meditatur agris. 
So Bull-fac'd Aufidus still rowling growes, 
Which through Apulias ancient kingdome 
flowes 


Having crossed the way to Dyrrha-; breed a confusion, ; | 
-ehium, with very few forces, and perceiving | tO feare to be over-many; yet if it be. 
the rest of his army (the conduct whereof! Well taken, it is very likely that the bodie” 

| were (Of an armie ought to have a lp staal : 
, tioned greatnesse, and ordered to indifferent 
‘bounds. Whether it be for the difficulty to 





reine ae 
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feed the same or to lead it in order and ‘his warres against Ariovistus, whilest he 
keepe it in awe, and we may easily verifie | was in parly with him, some tumult or in- 
by examples that these numerous and in- | surrection happened between the two armies, 
finite armies have seldome brought any which beganne by the fault or negligence 
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notable thing to passe: according to Cyrus 
his saying in Xenophon. It is not the 
multitude of men, but the number of good 
men, that causeth an advantage: the rest 
rather breeding confusion and trouble than 
helpe or availe. And Bajazeth tooke the 
chiefest foundation of his resolution, against 
the advice of all his captaines, to joyne fight 
with Tamburlane, onely because the innu- 
merable number of men which his enemie 
brought into the field gave him an assured 
hope of rout and confusion. Scanderbeg, 
a sufficient and most expert judge in such a 
case, was wont to say that tenne or twelve 
thousand trusty and resolute fighting men 
ought to suffice any sufficient chieftaine of 
warre to warrant his reputation in any 
kinde of military exploite. The other point, 
which seemeth to be repugnant both unto 
custome and reason of warre, is, that Ver- 
cingentorix, who was appointed § chiefe 
generall of all the forces of the revolted 
Gaules, undertooke to immure and shutte 
himselfe into Alesia. For he that hath the 
commandement of a whole countrie ought 
never to engage himselfe, except in cases 
of extremitie, and where all his rest and last 
refuge goeth on it, and hath no other hope 
left hin but the defence of such a place. 
Otherwise he ought to keepe himselfe free, 
that so he may have meanes to provide in all 
parts of his government. But to returne to 
Ceesar: he hecame in time somewhat more 
slow, heedy, and considerate, as witnesseth 
his familiar friend Oppius; deeming he 
should not so easily hazard the honour of so 
many victories, which one onely disaster or 
misencounter might make him lose. It is 
that the Italians are wont to say, when they 
will or blame or reproach any man with this 
everdaring or rash fond-hardmesse, which 
is often seene in vong men, calling them 
bisognosi domore, as much to say as needy 
of honour: and that being yet hungrie, 


greedy, and voyd of reputation, they have : 


reason to seeke after it, whatsoever it may 
cost them; which they should never doe 
that have already acquired the same. There 
may be some just moderation in this desire 
of glory, and some satiety in this appetite 
as wel asin others; diverse doe so practize 
it. He was farre from that religion of the 
ancient Romans who in their warres would 
never prevaile but with meere and genuine 
vertue : but rather joyned more conscience 
unto it than nowadaies we should doe; 
and would never allow of all meanes were 
he never so certaine to get the victory. In 


‘of some of Ariovistus horsmen. In which 
‘hurlie-burlie Coesar found himselfe to have 
1a great advantage over his enemies, which 
‘notwithstanding he would not embrace, for 
‘teare he might be taxed or suspected to 
have proceeded falsly or consented to any 
-trechery. At what time soever hee went to 
‘fight, he was accustomed to weare a very 
rich garment, and of a sheene and garish 
colour, that so he might the better be 
marked. When his souldiers were neerest 
‘unto their enemies he restrained and kept 
‘them very short. When the ancient 
, Graecians would accuse or taxe any man of 
-extreme insufficiencie, they used this com- 
mon proverbe, that he could neither reade 
-nor swimme: and himselfe was of this 
opinion, that the arte of swimming was 
: Mostnecessary and beneficiall in war, and 
asouldier might reape diverse commodities 
‘by it: if he were in haste, and to make 
. speed, he would ordinarily swimme over al 
the rivers he met withal ; and loved greatly 
_to travell on foote, as Alexander the great 
‘was wont, In Atgypt, being on a time 
: forced (to save himselfe) to leap into a little 
| Wherry or bote, and so many of his people 
‘following him that he was in danger to 
sink, he rather chose to fling himself into 
, the sea, which he did ; and swimming came 
‘into his fleete, that was more that two hun- 
dred paces from him, bolding his writing 
tables in his left hand oet of the water, and 
with his teeth drawing his coate of armes 
after him, that his enemies might not enjoy 
it: und this did he being weil stricken in 
‘yeares. No generall of warre had ever so 
‘Touch credit with his souldiers, In the 
beginning of his civill warres, his centeniers 
Offered him every one at their owne charges 
'to pay and find him a man at armes, and 
his foote-men to serve him for nothing, and 
‘those that were best able, to defray the 
| poore and needy. 

Our late admirall of France, Lord Chas- 
-tillon, in our late civill warres shewed such 
‘an example: for the Frenchmen of his 
army, at their proper cost and charges, 
helped to pay such strangers as followed 
him, Few examples of so loving and ear- 
nest affection may bee found amongst those - 
that follow the old manner of warre, and 
Strictly hold: themselves under the ancient 
pollicie of their lawes. Passion hath more 
sway over us then reason: yet hath it 
chanced in the war against Hannibal, that, 
imitating the example of the Romane 
peoples liberalitie in the citie, the souldiers 
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and captaines refused their pay, and in| and Octavius with much adoe saved him 
Marcellus his campe, those were called | selfe in Dyrrachium, where Pompey was. 
mercenary that tooke any pay. Having had | I remember not at this time to have read of 
some defeate neere unto Dyrrachium, his | any other example where the beleagred doe 
souldiers came voluntarily before him, and in grosse beate the beleagrers, and get the 
offered themselves to be punished ; so that , maistry and possession of the field: nor that. 
he was more troubled to comfort then to | a sallie hath drawne a meere and absolute 
chide them. One onely of his cohortes | victory of a battell into consequence. 
(whereof ten went to a legion) held fight 
above foure howres with foure of Pompeys 
whole legions, until it was well-nigh all 
defeated with the multitude and force of 








arrowes : and in his trenches were«.fterward 
found one hundred and thirtie thousand | 
shafts. A souldier of his, named Scava, who | 
commanded one of the entrances, did 50 | 
invincibly defend and keepe himselfe, that | 
he had one of his eyes thrust out, and one | 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Of Three Good Women. 
HEY are not to be had by dozens, as 


each one knowes, namely, in rights 
and duties of mariage; for it Is a 


shoulder and one thigh thrust through, and | bargaine full of so many thornie circum- 
his shield flawed and pearced in two hun-/ stances, that it is hard the will of a woman 
dred and thirtie severall places. It hath should long keepe her selfe whole and per- 
befallen to many of his souldiers, being fect therein. And although men have some- 
taken prisoners, to chuse rather to die then ; what a better condition in the same, yet 
promise to follow any other faction, or re-| have they much to doe. The touchstone 
ceive any other entertainment. Granius and perfect triall of a good mariage respects 
Petronius, taken by Scipio in Affrike, after the time that the societie continueth; 
Scipio had caused all his fellowes to bee put whether it have constantly beene milde, 
to death, sent him word that he gave him loyall and commodious. In our age they 
his life, forsomuch as he was a man of ranke | more commonly reserve to enstall their good 
and a questor: Petronius answered that | offices, and set forth the vehemence of 
Caesars souldiers were wont to give life to/ their affections toward their lost husbands: 
others, and not accept it themselves; and! and then seeke they at least to yeeld some 
therewithall with his owne hands killed him- | testimonie of their good wil. O late testi-. 
selfe. Infinite examples there are of their, monie and out of season, whereby they 
fidelitie. That part which they acted who | rather shew they never love them but when 
were besieged in Salona, a citie which tooke ; they are dead! Our life is full of combus- 
par with Coesar afainst Pompey, must not ; tion and scolding, but our disease is full of 
ve forgotten, by reason of a rare accident love and of curtesie. As fathers conceale 
_ that there nee Marcus Octavius, having | affection toward their children, so they, to 
long time beleagred the town, they within! maintaine an honest respect, cloake their 
were reduced to such extreamitie and pinch- ; love toward their husbands. This mystery 
ing necessitie of all things, that to supply; answereth not my taste. They may long 
the great want they had of men, most of! enough scratch and dishevell themselves; 
them being alreadie or hurt or dead; they | Jet me enquire of a chamber-maide or of a 
had set all their slaves at libertie, and for | secretarie how they were, how they did, 
the behoofe of their engines were compelied ‘and how they have lived together: [ can | 
to cut off all their womens haires, to make | never forget this good saying: ‘' /actantius. 
ropes with them ; besides a wonderfull lacke | marent, gua minus dolent:" ‘' They : 
of victualls, resolving notwithstanding never a howling with most ostentation who are 
to yeeld themselves : after they had a long , less sorrowful at heart.” Theirlowring and 
time lingered the siege, and that Octavius | puling is hatefull to the living and vaine to 
was thereby become more carelesse, and the dead. Wee shall easily dispence with | 
lesse heeding or attentive to his enterprise, | them to laugh at us when we are , Upon. . 
they one day about high noone (having first | condition they smile upon us while wee 
ranged their wives and children upon the | live. Is not this the way to revive a man 
walles, to set the better face upon the | with spite ; that he who hath spitfen in my’ 
matter) rushed out in such a furie upon the | face when I was living shall come and claw. 
besiegers, that having put to rout and‘ my feet when Iam dead? If there be any > 
defeated the first, the second, and third honour for a woman to weepe for hir > 
sl d¢ garde, then the fourth and the rest, husband, it belongs to hir that hath smiled | 
and having forced them to quit their. upon him when she had him. Such as. 
trenches, chased them even to their shippes: , have wept when they lived, let them laugh | 
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when they are dead, as well outwardly as 
inwardly. Moreover, regard not chose 
blubbred eyes, nor that pitty moving voice, 
but view that demeanor, that colour and 
cheerefull good plight of those cheekes 
under their great vailes; thence it is 
She speaks plaine French. ‘There are few 
whose health doth not daily grow better and 
better; a qualitie that cannot lie. This 
ceremonious countenance looketh not so 
much backward as forward: it is rather 
a purchase than a payment. 
infancie an honest an 
{who yet liveth) the widdowe of a prince, 
had somewhat more of I wot not what 
in her attires then the lawes of widdow- 
hood would well permit. To such as 
blamed her for it, it is (said shee) because 
T intend no more new acquaintances, and 
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to be severed affection to the end, where- 
with shee had during his lifeembraced him, 
she would also have him die in hirarmes ; and 
fearing they might faile her, and through the 
fall or feare or apprehension her hoid-fast 
might be loosed, shee caused herselfe to be 
fast bound unto him by the middle: and 
thus for the ease of her husbands life she 
was contented to foregoe her owne, She 
was but of meane place and low fortune, 
and amidde such condition of people it is 


In mine; not so strange to see some parts of rare 
most faire ladie | vertue and exemplar goodnesse. 





extrema per ilias 
Tustitia excedens terris westigia fecit.d 
Justice departing from the earth did take 
Of them her leave, through them last passage 
make. 


The other two are noble and rich : where 


have no mind at all to marry againe. 
Because J will not altogether dissent from | examples of vertueare rarely lodged. Arria, 
our custome, I have heere made choice| wife unto Cecinna Pxstus, a man_ that 
of three women who have also employed had been consul, was mother of another 
the utmost endeavor of their goodnes and | Arria, wifeto Thrasea Pretus, whose vertue 
affection about their husbands deaths. Yet| was so highly renowned during the time 
are they examples somewhat different and| of Nero; and by meane of his sonne-in- 
so urging that they hardly draw life into | law,  Shepehuar ind to Fannia. For the 
consequence, Plinie the yonger had | resemblance of these mens and womens 
dwelling neere toa house of his in Italie aj names and fortunes hath made diverse to 
neighbour wonderfully tormented with} mistake them. This first Arria, her husband 
certaine ulcers which much troubled him in | Cecinna Pzetus having been taking prisoner 
his secret parts. His wife perceiving him | by the souldiers of Claudius the Emperour, 
to droope and languish away, entreated | after the overthrow of Scribonianus, whose 
him she might leasurely search and neerely | faction he had followed, entreated those 
view the quality of his disease, and she | who led him prisoner to Rome to take her 
would more freely then any other tell him | into their ship where fay the service of her 
what he was to hope for: which having | husband she should be of lesse charge and 
obtained and curiously considered the same, | incommoditie to them then a number of 
she found it impesibie ever to be cured, | other persons which they must necessarily 
and all he might expect was but to/| have, and that she alone might supply and 
lead a long, dolorous, and languishing | stead him in his chamber, in his kitchen 
‘ife: and therefore, for his more safetie and | and all other offices; which they utterly 
soveraigne remedie, perswaded him to kill| refused, and so hoisted sailes, but she 
“himselfe. And finding him somewhat nice | leaping into a fishers boate that she imme- 
and backeward to effect so rude an enter- | diately hired, followed him aloofe from the 
prise: ‘Thinke not my deare friend (quoth | further shore of Sclavonia. Being come to 
shee) but that the sorrowes and griefe I see | Rome one day in the Emperours presence, 
thee feel, touch me as neere and more, if|lunia, the widdow of Scribonianus, by 
“more may be, as thy selfe, and that to be rid | reason of the neerenesse and societie ot 
‘ofthem will applie the same remedie to | their fortunes, familiarly accosted her, but 
soy se'fe which I prescribe to thee, I will} she rudely, with these words, thrust her 
_gececompany thee in thy cure as I have done away. What (quoth she) shall I speake to 
in thy sickness: remoove all feare, and/ thee, or shail | listen what thou sayest ? 
assure thy selfe we shall have pleasure | Thou, in whose lappe Scribonianus thy 


in this passage, which shall deliver us from | husband was slaine, and thou yet livest? 
Re and thou breathest? These words with 


‘all torments, for we will happily goe to- 
3 rae etice divers other signes made her kinsfolkes and 


‘all to 

gether.” That said, and having cheared up | 

Fir husbands courage, she determinsd: they | friends perceive that she purposed to make 
headlo herselfe away, as impatient to abide her 


should both throw themselves n 
dato the sea from cae a window of their | husbands fortune, And Thrasea her son 


house that overlooked the same; and to 
“maintaine this loyall, vehement and never | 3 Vine. Geor, |. it. 473. 
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in law, taking hold of her speeches, be-’ wound and death, and her owne hurts, she 
seeching her that she would not so unheedily | was so farre from grieving to have beene the — 
spoile her selfe, he thus bespake her: counselor and motive of them, that shee re- 
“What, if I were in Cecinnaes fortune or | joyced to have performed so haughty and 


the like, would you have my wife your couragious an act, onely for the behvofe of 
daughter todoso ?” ‘* What else ? Make vou | her deere husband ; and at the last gaspe of 


a question of it?" answered she. ‘‘ Yes, | her life, she only regarded him, and to re- 
marry would I had she lived so long and in move all feare from him to follow her in 
so good-agreeing sort with thee as I have death, which Psetus beholding, he immedi- 
done with my husband.” These and such | ately wounded himself with the same dag- 
like answers encreased the care they had of ger, ashamed, as I suppose, to have had 
her aud made them more heedfuleo watch | need of so deare an instruction and precious 
and neerely to look unto her. One day. a teaching. Pompea Paulina, an high and 
after she had uttered these words to her. noble borne yong Romane ladie, had 
keepers, ‘You may looke long enough to’ wedded Seneca, being very aged. Nero, 
me, well may you make me die worse, but | his faire disciple, having sent his satellites 
you shall never be able to keep me from; or officers toward him to denounce the 
dying :” and therewith furiously flinging her | decree of his death to him, which in those 
selfe out of a chaire (wherein she sate) with | dayes was done after this manner: when 
all the strength she had, she fiercely ranne the Roman Emperors had condemned any 
her head adaiiia the next wall swith which , man of quality to death, they were wont to 


blow having sore hurt her selfe, and fatling | 
into a dead swowne, after they had with . 
much adoe brought her to her selfe againe: | 


send their officers unto him to chuse what 
death he pleased, and to take it within such 
and such a time, which, according to the — 


Did I not tell you (quoth she) that if you, temper of their choler, they prescribed 
kept me from an easie death I would unto him sometimes shorter and sometimes 
choose another how hard and difficult longer, giving him that time to dispose of 
soever?’ The end of so admirable a vertue ; his affaires, which also by reason of some 
was this. Her husband Peetus wanting the | short warning they divers times tocke from 
courage to doe himselfe to death, unto! him: and if the condemned partie seemed - 
which the Emperors cruelty reserved him, | in any sort to strive against their will, they 


one day, having first employed discourses . 
and Schontsticas befitting the counsell she : 
gave him to make himselle away, shee tooke | 

dagger that her husband wore, and hold- : 
ng it right out in her band for the period of ; 


would often send men of purpose to 
execute him, either cutting the veins of 
his armes and legs, or compelling him 
to take and swallow poison. But men of 
honour stayed not that enforcement, but 


her exhortation ; Doe thus, Peetus (said she) to that effect used their own Phisitians 
and at that instant stabbing her selfe or Surgeons, Seneca, with a and 
mortally to the heart, and presently pulling ; undanted countenance, listned attentively to 
the dagger out againe, she reached the | their charge, and presently demaunded for 
same unto her hushand and so yeelded up | paper and inke to make his last wil and - 
the ghost, uttering this noble, generous, | testament, which the captaine refusing him, | 
and immortal speech, Pete non dolet, she he turned towards his friends and thus be- 

had not the leasure to pronounce other than | spake them: ‘' Sith, my loving friends, I 

these three wordes, in substance materiall : cannot bequeath you any other thing in 

aud worthy herselfe, ‘‘ Holde Pzetus, it | remembrance or acknowledgement of what 
hath done me no hurt,” 1 owe you, I leave you at least the richest _ 
Casta suo giadium cum traderct Arria Pate, aut Beet pores J neve; iat je) tbe mage ; 


| 
Quem de wiscerthus trarverat ipsa suis; 


| of my maners and my life, which I beseech 
Si heey fides, vudunus guod feci, non dolet, ing uit, , you to keepe in apd ie which doing you 
Sed g 


guod tu facies, id mihi Porte dofet. imky acquire the glory and purchase the 
Chast Arria, when she gave her Pactus that sharpe Dame of truly sincere and absolutely true 
| friends,” And therewithall, sometimes ap-- 


aword, 

Which from her bowells she had drawne forth 
bleeding new, 

The wound | gave and have, if you will trust my 


_ peasing the sharpenes of the’sorow he saw. 
‘them endure for his sake, with mild and 
word, chide then Where are,” saidthe thamt. 
os : +k ehal ; tochide them. “Where are,” he '‘ those. 
patter pes ge bat that which shall be memorable precepts of Philosophy? What 
| ee ; is become of those provisions which for so ° 
_Tt is mach more lively in his owne natural! ; Many yeares together we have laid up against - 
and of # richer sense, for both her husbands | the brunts and accidents of Fortune? Wai. 
= ; Neroes innated cruelty unknowne unto us? . 
"| What might we expect or hope for at bis. 
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hands, who had murdred his mother and: she might be carried into the next chamber, 
massacred his brother, but that he would | which was accordingly performed. But all 
also do his tutor and governor to death! those incisions being unable to make him 
that hath fostred and brought him up?"'! die, he willed Statius Anneus his phisitian 
Having uttered these words to all the by-|to give him some poysoned potion, which 
standers, he turned him to his wife, as she | wrought but small effect in him, for through 
was ready to sinke downe, and with the: the weaknesse and coldenesse of his mem- 
burthen of her griefe to faint in heart and bers, it could not come unto his heart. And 
strength; be called and embraced her about | therefore they caused a warme bath to be 
the necke, and heartily entreated her, for | prepared, wherein they layd him, then per- 
the love of him, somewhat more patiently | ceiving his end to approach, so long as he 
to beure this accident ; and that his houre | had breyth he continued his excellent dis- 
was come, wherein he must shew no longer courses concerning the subject of the estate 
by discourse and disputation, but in earnest wherein he found himselfe, which his secre- 
ect, declare the fruit he had reaped by ' taries, so long as they could heare his voice, 
his studie ; and that undoubtedly he em-_| collected very diligently, whose last words 
braced death, not only without griefe but continued long time after in high esteem 
with exceeding joy. "herefore, my deere | and honor amongst the better sort of men, 
deere heart, do not dishonour it by thy as oracles; but they were afterward lost, 
teares, lest thou seeme to love thyselfe more ; and great pittic it is they rever came unto 
than my reputation. Asswage thy sorrowes | our handes. But when he once beganne to 
and comfort thy selfe in the knowledge thou | feela the last pangs of death, taking some 
hast had of me and of my actions, leading! of the water wherein he lay bathing, all 
the rest of thy life by the honest occupa- | bloody, he therewith washed his head, say- 
tions to which thou art addicted. Towhom ing, ‘I vow this water unto Jupiter the 
Paulina, having somwhat rouzed hir droop- | Deliverer.” Nero being advertised of all 
ing spirits, and by a thrice noble affection | this, fearing lest Paulinaes death (who was 
awakened the magnanimitie of her high- | one of the best alied ladies in Rome, and 
‘setled courage, answered thus: ‘'No,;to whom he bare no particular grudge) 
Seneca, thinke not that in this necessitie I} might cause him some reproach, sent in all 
will leave you without my company. 1) poste haste to have her incisions closed up 
would not have you imagin that the vertu-!againe, and if possible it could be, to save 
ous examples of your life have not also; her life, which hir servants by unwrithin 
_ taught me to die; and when shall I be | her, performed, she being more then halfe 
able to do it or better, or more honestly, ,dead and voyd of any sense. And _ that 
or more‘ to mine own liking, then with your | afterward, contrary to Rer intent, she lived, 
selfe? And be resolved [ wil go with you | it was very honourable and as befitted her 
and be partaker of your fortune."’ Seneca’ vertue, shewing by the pale hew and wanne 
taking so generous a resolve and glorious a | colour of her face how much of her life she 
determination of his wife in good part, and had wasted by her incisions. loc heere 
to free himselfe from the feare he had to; my three true stories, which in my conceit 
leave her after his death to his enemies | are as pleasant and as tragicall ay any we 
‘mercie and cruelty : ‘‘ Oh my deare Paulina, ; devise at our pleasures to please the vulgar 
Thad,” quoth he, ‘‘ perswaded thee what I: sort withall ; and | wonder that those who 
thougbt was convenient, to leade thy life | invent so many fabulous tales do not rather 
_ more happily, and doest thou then rather, make choise of infinite, excellent and quaint 
choose the honour of a glorious death? {stories that are found in bookes, wherein 
Assuredly [ will not envy thee. Be the con- | they should have lesse trouble to write them, 
stancie and resolution answerable to our; and might doubtlesse proove more pleasing 
cormmon end, but be the beautie and glury , to the hearer and profitable to the reader, 
greater on thy side." That said, the veines ; And whosoever would undertake to framea 
of both their armes were cut, to the end they | compleate and well-joynted bodie of them 
might bleede to death; but because Sene- | neede neither employe nor adde any thing 
aes were somewhat shrunken up through : of his owne unto it except the ligaments, as 
age and. abstinence, and his bloud could | the soldring of another mettall, and by this 
shave no speedy course, he commaunded the | meanes might compact sundry events of all 
-veines of his thighes to be launced ; and kindes, disposing and diversifying them 
fearing lest the torments he felt might in; according as the beauty and lusire of the 
‘some sort entender his wifes heart, as aise to; worke should require ; and very neere, as 
‘detiver himselfe from the affliction which Ovid hath showen and contrived his Meta- 
greatly yearned him to see her in so pittious , morphosis, with that strange number of 
‘plight, after he had most lovingly taken diverse fables. In the last couple this is 
eave of her, he besou,ht her to be pleased also worthy cpnsideration, that Paulina 
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offreth willingly to leave: ‘her life for her how resolutely I might dye, but [ have also 
husband's sake, and that her husband had | considered how irresolutely she might, 
also other times quit death for the love of | endure it, | have enforced my selfe to live, 
her. There is no great counterpoyze in | And to live is sometime magnanimitie.” 
this exchange for us, but according to his; Reade heere his owne wordes, as excellent 
Stoike humour I suppose he perswaded him-/ as is his use. 
selfe to have done as much for hir, prolong- 
ing his life for her availe as if he had died 
for hir, In one of his letters he writeth to 
Laicilius, after he had given him to under- 
stand how an ague having surprised him in CHAPTER XXXVI 
Rome, contrary to his wives opinjen, who 
would needs have stayed him, he sodainly , Of the Worthiest and Most Excellent Mea, 
tooke bis coach to goe unto a house of his: 
into the country ; and how he told her that F a man should demaund of mee, which 
the ague he had was no bodily fever, but of of all men that ever came to nr 
the place; and followeth thus :—‘' At last! knowledge I would make choice of, 
she let me goe, carnestly recommending my me scemeth I finde three who have beene 
health unto me. Now I who know how her excellent above all others. The one is 
life lod ae in mine, begin to provide for; Homer: not that Aristotle or Varro (for 
my self, that consequently 1 may provide example apne Sieh not peradventure as 
for her; the priviledge my age hath bestqwed , wise and as sufficient as he: nor that Virgil 
on me ‘making me more constant and more ; (and possibly in his owne arte) be not com- 
resolute in many things, I lose it when parable unto him. 1 leave that to their 
ever I call to minde that in this aged corps | judgements that know them both. I who 
there harboureth a young woman to whom ' know but one of them, according to my 
1 bring some profit. Since I cannot induce | | skill may onely say this, that I cannot be 
her to love me more couragiously, shee in- waded the Muses themselves did ever go 
pital ni to love ae ira more soba ; | beyond the Roman. 
or something must be lent to honest affec- | 
tions, and sometimes, although occasions ; Tale f pied carmen dota testudine, guale 
“ynthins tnpositis temperat articulis’ 
urge us to the Regactncl life me be eibantoes icon Wis learned tule euch verse Gath play 
aine, yea with torment. @ soule must 
be held fast with ones teeth, since the lawe | | EEG UNE Cai Lette Ms AnEeS ey, 
to live an honest man is not to tive as long | In which judgement this must notwith- 
as they please, but .o long as they ought. | standing not be forgotten, that Virgil doth 
He who esteemeth not his wife or a friend | especially derive his sufficiency from Homer, 
so much as that he will not lengthen bis and he is his guide and schoolemaster, and | 
life for them, and wil obstinately die, that that but nig A rar or sentence of the Iliads 
man is over-nice and too effeminate: The hath given both body and matter to that 
soule must commaund that unto her selfe, great and divine poem of the #Eneid. My 
when the utilitie of our friends requireth it; meaning is not to account so: ] entermix 
we must sometimes lend our selves unto our divers other circumstances which yeeld this | 
friends, and when we would die for us we, man most admirable unto me, and as it 
ought for their sakes to interrupt our de- | | were beyond humanecondition. And truely 
seigne. It is a testimony of hig’ courage | I am often amazed that be who hath pro- 
to returne to life for the respect nol others, | duced, and by his authority brou gyre aar | 
as divers notable men have done ; and to | deities in credit with the sock bait 
reserve age is a part of gels Soa integritie | obtained to be reputed a god ot Namette 
the chicfest commoditie whereof is the| Being blind and ip indigent, having lived 
carelesnesse of her continuance, and a more | before ever the sciences were redacted into. 
couragious and disdainefull use of life) if a | strict rules and certaine observations, he | 
man perceive such an office to be pleasing, | had so perfect knowledge of them, that all 
acceptable and profitable to any well- | those which since his time have labored to 
affected friend. And who doeth it receiveth establish pollicies or common-wealths, to. 
thereby a gratefull meede and pleasing peal sever warres, and to write either of 
compence ; for what can be sweeter than to religion- or philosophy, in which sect. 
be so deare unto his wife, that in respect of | soever or of all artes, have made use of him 
hira man become more deare unto him-; as of an absolutely perfect master in th 
sclf-, Somy Paulina hath not onely charged ' knowledge of all things ; and of his book 
me with her feare, but also with mine. It 
bath not beene sufficient for me to consider } Prorerr, 1. i, leg, xxxiv. 79. 
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as of a seminary, a spring-garden, or store- 
house of all kinds of sufficiency and learning. 


Qué _— stl puichrum, guid turpe, guid utile, 


quid non 
| Plenius ac melins C Avysigpo, acCrantore dicit.) 
What is faire, what is foule, what profit may, 
what not, ; 
Better than Crantor or Chrysippus, Homer 
wrot. 
And as another saith : 


a quo ceu Jonte perrenni 
Vatu Pieris labra riganinr aguis.* 
tf whom, as by an ever-flowing-filling spring, 

ith Muses liquor poets hppes are bath’de to 
sing. 
And another : 


Adde Heliconiadum comites, quorum wus 
Homerus 

Astra petitur? 
Muses com 
One onely 


And another : 


me CNS MEINE CX Ore profuse 

Onenis posterttas latices in carmina duxtt, 
Amnenigue in tenues, ausa est deduceve rivos: 
Unins facunda bonis. 

From whose large mouth for verse all that 

since hive 

Drew water, and grew bolder to derive 

Into thinne shallow rivers his deepe flood ; 

Richly luxuriant in one mans good. 


It is against nature's course that he hath 
made the most excellent production that 
may be : for the ordinary birth of things is 
imperfect: they are augmented by encrease 





nions adde to these, of all 
omer hath in heav’n his stall, 


and corroborated by growth. He hath re- | 
duced the infancy of poesie and divers other 


sciences to be ripe, perfect, and compleate. 
By which reason he may be termed the first 
and last of poets, following the noble testi- 
mony antiquity hath left us of him, that 
having bad no man before him whom he 
might imitate, so hath hee had none after 
him could imitate him. His wordes (ac- 
cording to Aristotle) are the onely words 
that have motion and action: they are the 
onely substantiall wordes. Alexander the 
Great, having lighted upon a rich casket 
amongst us his spoils, appoynted the 
game to be safely kept for himselfe to keepe 
his Homer in, saying he was the best 
adviser and fuithfullest counselor he had in 
his military affaires. By the same reason 
said Cliomenes, sonne to Anaxandridas, that 
bee was the Laccdemonians poet, for he was 
an excel’ sat good teacher or master of warre- 
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him by Plutarke, where he saith that he is 
the only author in the world who yet never 
distasted reader, or glutted man, ever show: 

fs : ’ 
ing himself other and different to the 

readers, aud ever flourishing with a new 
grace. That wagge Alcibiades, demuand- 
ing one of Homers bookes of one who pro- 
fessed letters, because he had it not, pave 
him a whirrit on the eare, as ifa man should 
finde one of our priests without a breviarie. 

Xenophanes one day made his moane to 

Hieron -the tyrant of Siracusa, that he was 

$0 poore as he had not wherewithall to finde 

twoservants, How commeth that to passe ? 

(answered Hieron). Homer, who was much 

poorer than thou art, dead as he is, findeth 

jMmore then tenne thousand. What left 
| Pangetius unsaide when he named Plato the 

‘Homer of Philosophers? Besides, what 

glory a be compared to his? There is 

| nothing liveth soin mens mouthes as_ bis 

; name and his workes ; nothing so knowne 

jand received as Troy, as Helen and her 

iwarres, which peradventure never were, 

; Our children are yet called by the names he 

j invented three thousand years since and 
more. Who knoweth not Hector? Who hath 
not heard of Achilles? Not onely some 
particular races, but most nations, secke to 

derive themselves from his inventions, 

| Machomet, the second of that name, 
| mperour of Turkes, writing to Pope Pius 

the second : I wonder (saith he) how the 
| Italians will bandie against me, seeing we 

‘have our common offspring from the 

‘Trojans; and IT as well as they have an 

-interest to revenge the blood of Hector 

jupon the Gravcians whom they favour 

Is it not a ‘worthy comedie, 


| against me. 
kings, common-wealths, princi- 





‘ whereof 
i palities, and emperours have for many 
a es together played their parts, and to 
twhich this great universe serveth as a 
(theatre? Seven cities of Greece strived 
L amongst themselves about the places of his 
i birth, so much honour his very obscurtitie 
| procured him. 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salaweis, Chios, 
Argos, Athena.' 

Rhodes, Salamis, Colophon, Chios, Argos, 

Smyrna, with Athens. 

The other is Alexander the Great. For 
_who shall consider his age, wherein hee 
| beganne his enterprises ; the small meanes 
ihe had to ground | 80 glorious a desseigne 


like discipline. This singular praise and par- upon, the authoritie he attained unto in his 


‘ticular commendation hath also been given 





1 Hon. Li. Zpist. xxii, 

®Ovin, Am, 1. ui. deg. vii, 25. 
* Luce. L iit. 1081, 
* Maxu. Ast. L it. 8, 


fancie amongst the greatest commanders 
and most experienced captaines in the 
world, by whom he was followed: the ex- 
traordinary favour wherwith fortune em- 


1A, Gat, Noct. Alt. 1 iii. ce. 11. 
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braced him and seconded so many of his | sight, patience, discipline, policie, magna-. 
haughty-dangerous exploites, which 1 may | nimitie, resolution and good fortune, wherein 
in a manner call rash or fond-hardie. though Haniballs authority had not taught 
8 oti it us, he hath beene the first and chiefe of. 
Sapellens quicguid sihi summa portent: ; : ¥ a ' 
Obstaret, gaudensgue viam feciase ruined; a oe ee ae 
While he shot at the high'st, all that might stay _ hevond =: if ee ss 8 d i ey 
He for'st and joyde with ruine tomakeway. |: yond all comparison and wonder breed ii 
ees ae ; a an ing: his carriage, demeanor, and venerable 
3at eminent greatnesse to have a € ‘behaviour, in a face so young, so vermeil! 
nage of thirtle yeares passed victoriously and heart enflaming : , 
ite Sirs HS ae Hoke py : age Oualis ubi Oceani perfusus Lucifer nnda, 
with bait the ite of a man to have Attain Quem Venus ante alias astrorum diligit tenes, 
the utmost endeavour of human nature; 80° Aytulit os sacrum calo, tencbrasque vesolvit.rt 
lawfull, and the lasting of his increase in) Which Venus anne of all the starres esteemen, 
fortune, and progres in vertue even unto a, Showes sacred Tight, shakes darkenesse off with 
just terme of age, but you must suppose) — beames. 
something above man to have caused $O' The excellencie of his wit, knowledge 
many royal branches to issue from out the and capacity ; the continuance and great- 
loines of his souldiers, leaving the world nesse of his glory, unspotted, untainted, 
after bis death to be shared between foure ' pure and free from all blame or envie: inso- 
Rae nA onely ia ada of ie ae -much as long after his death it was reli- 
whause successors have so long time since giously beleeved of many that the medalls 
continued, and descendants maintained | oy brooches representing his person trought 
hat large possession, > inte, Tare, good lucke unto such as wore or had them 
and excellent vertucs that were in him, a8 about them, And that more Kings and 
justice, PORES, liberalitie, CET, m Princes have written his gests and actions 
words, love toward his, (and humanitie | then wny other historians, of what quality 
toward the conquered, For 0 truth his soever, have registered the gests or collected 
ee a admit ' just Bona of | the actions of any other King or Prince that 
reproach : indeed some of his particular, ever was: and that even at this day the 
race, and extraordinary actions may insome | Mahometists, who contemne all pied his- 
sort Le taxed. For it iS impossible to con- : tories, by special priviledge allow, reccive, 
duct so great and direct $0 violent motions and onely honour his. Alb which premises 
te ve aed . eae ee rane) asleaiaag args Sava hee shall pena 
ai De JUKE Wh Bross & © ms , fesse, ave had good reason to preferre 
end of their actions. ‘Phe ruine of Thebes > him before Cuesar himselfe, who alone might 
the murder of Menander, and of iuphestions have made me doubt of my choice. And 
physitian ; the massacre of so many Persian: it must needes bee granted that in his ex- 
prisoners at once ; ofa troupe, of Indian | ploites there was more of bis owne, but 
souldiers, not without some ataraes UNO more of fortunes in Alexander’s achieve- 
his word and promise ; and of the Cossetians «ments. ‘They have both had many things 
and their little children, are escapes some-" mutually alike, and Czesar happily some 
what hard to be excused. For concerning ‘greater, They were two quicke and de- 
Clits, the fault was expiated oe its vouring fires, ot two swift and surroundin 
merit; and that action, as much as any | streames, able to ravage the world by sundry 
other, witnesseth the integritie and cheer- | wayes, | 
fulness of his complexion, and that it was a i Pe re ne ee ee hus ip 
complexion in it selfe exceedingly formed to | &! telat imemisss diversts partious wgnes ’ 
earieece: And 1 wae artily elid Of one. Aventem in silvam, ef virgudla sonantia laura; 
e i ; had feet : 4 co: b , Ant ubi decwrst wupute de montibus altes Pe 
that he had vertues by nature and vices by) Dant sonitune spusmesi amnes, ef inaquora 
accident. Concerning the point thathe was! currunt, : 
somewhat too lavish a boaster, and over-im-. , Qutsgwe sawme populatus tter.* 
patient to heare himselfe ill spoken of ; and | As when on divers sides fre is applied =. 
touching thore mangers, armes and_ bits, / To crackling bay-shrubs, or to woods sunne dried: 
which he caused to be scattered in India, | ras when Teh cea Andie 
respecting his age and the prosperitie of his. 5 we a aa beaks tb wes hereky ee 
fortune, they are in my conceit pardonable | : : : ms ee 
in him. He that shall also consider his But grant Ceesar’s ambition were more. 
many military vertues, as diligence, fore- moderate, it is so unhappy in that it met. 
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with this vile subject of the subversion of | scrupulous, and so have his best friends 
his countrie, and universall empairing of , pourtrayed it. And this onely action (high 
the world; that all parts impartially col- | notwithstanding and very worthy admira- 
lected and put together in the balance, I: tion) J finde or deeme somewhat sharpe, so 
must necessarily bend to Alexander's side.) as 1 would not wish aor desire the imitation 
The third, and in my judgement most ex-| thereof in me, according to the forme it 
cellent man, is Epaminondas. Of glorie) was in him, Scipio -Emihanus alone (wold 
he hath not so much as some, and is farre; any charge him with as fierce and nobly- 
shorte of diverse (which well considered is; minded an end, and with as deepe and 
no substantiail part of the thing) in resolu-, universal) knowledge of sciences) might be 
tion and true valour, not of that which is’ placed in the other scale of the ballance 
set on by ambition, but of that which wise- | against He Oh what a displeasure hath 
dome and reason may settle in a well-dits- | swift-gliding Time done me, even in the 
posed minde, hee had as much as may be nick, to deprive our eves of the chiefest 
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linagined or wished for. He hath in mine 
opinion made as great triall of his vertues 
as ever did Alexander or Ceesar, for although 
his exploites of warre be not so frequent and 
so high raised, yet being throughly con- 
sidered, they are as weightic, as resolute, as 
constant, yea and as authenticall a testi- 
mony of hardnes and military sufficiencie 
as any man's else. ‘The Gracians, without 
any contradiction, affoorded him the honour 
toentitle him the chiefe and first man among 
themselves : and to be the first and chiefe 
man of Greece is without all question to bee 
- ehiefe and first man of the world. Touch- 
ing his knowledge and worth, this ancient 
judgement doth yet remaine amongst us, 
that never was man who knew so much, nor 
never man that spake lesse than he. lor 
he was by sect a Pythagorean, and what 
he spake no man ever spake better. An 
excellent and mast perswasive orator was 
hee. And concerning his maners and con- 
science therein he farre outwent all that ever 
medied with managing affaires : for in this 
one part, which ought especially to be noted, 
and which alone declareth that we are, and 
which only I counterpoise to al others to- 
gether, he giveth place to no philosopher ; 
no not to Socrates himselfe. In him inno- 
cencie is a qualitie, proper, chiefe, constant, 
uniforme, and incorruptible ; in. comparison 
of which, it seemeth in Alexander subalter- 
fall, uncertaine, variable, effeminate and 
vaccidentall. Antiquitie judged that pre- 
cisely to sift out, and curiously to prie mto 
allother famous captaines, there is inevery one 
severally some speciall quality which makes 
him renowned and famous. In this man 
alone it is a vertue and sufficiencie, eve 

where compleate and alike, which in all 
offices of humane life Jeaveth nothing more 
to be wished for. Be it in publike or pri- 
vate, in peaceable negociations or warlike 
occupations, be it to live or die, greatly or 
«gloriously, 1 know no forme or 


ortune of ;soone after to be 


'paire of lives, directly the noblest that ever 
‘were in Phautarke, of these two truly worthy 
' personages : by the universall consent of the 
“world, the one chiefe of Groccians, the other 
‘principall of Komanes, What a matter, 
what aworkeman ! For a man that was 
‘no saint, but as we say a gallant-honest 
oman, of civil maners and common customes, 
of a temperate haughtinesse, the richest life 
/} know (as the vulgar saying is) to have 
lived amougst the living, and fraughted 
‘with the richest qualities and most to be 
| desired arts (all things jmpartially con- 
, sidered) In my humour, is that of Alcibiades, 
| But touching Mpaminondas, for a patterne 
‘of excessive goodnes, | will here insert cer- 
,taine of his opinions, ‘he sweetest content. 
iment he had in all his hfe he witnesseth to 
i have beene the pleasure he gave his father 
and mother of his victory upon Leuctra: 
ihe staketh much in preferring their pleasure 
i before his content, soejust and full of sa 
i glorious an action. Hee thought it unlaw- 
‘full, yea were it to recover the hhertie of his 
'countrey, for any one to kfl a man except 
he knew a just catse. And therefore was 
he so backeward in the enterprise of Pelo- 
pidas his companion, for the dehverance of 
Thebes. He was also of opinion that ina 
battell a man should avoid to encounter his 
friend, being on the contrary part, and if he 
Imet him tospare him. And his humanitie 
, OF gentlenes, even towards his very enemies, 
j having made him to be suspected of the 
' Baxcotians, forsomuch as after he had 
| miraculously forced the Lacedemonians to 
“open him a passage, which at the entrance 
(of Morea, neere Corinth, they had under- 
'taken to make good, he was contented, 
without further pursuing them in furie, to 
{have marched over their bellies, was the 
' cause he was deposed of his office of Cap- 
itaine Generall. Most honourable for such 


| & cause, and for the shame it was to them, 


forced by necessitie to 


man that L admire or regard with so much | advance him to his first place, and to ac- 
“henour, with so much love. True it is, I | knowledge how their glorie, and confesse 
‘finde this obstinacie in povertie somewhat | that their safetie, did oncly depend on-hum ; 
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victory following him as his shadow whither ‘him pay untolerable usurie who doth not 
soever he went, and as the prosperitie of his | yeeld or pay the same in due time. I was. 
countrie was borne by and with him, 80 itso farre from being readie to make lawfull 
died with and by him. itender of it, that in eighteene months, or 
‘ thereabouts, I have continued in so yrkesome 

and unpleasing plight, I have already learn'd 

oe | to apply my selfe unto it: and am now 

[entring into covenant with this chollicall 

ikinde of life; for therein I finde matter 

CHAPTER XXXVIL 'wherewith to comfort me, and to hope 

i better. So much are men enured in their 

Of the Resemblance tetweene Chtldsen and | miserable estate, that no condition is so 
fathers. ipoore but they will accept: so they may 


| / continue in the same. Heare Maecenas— 
fe IS hudling up of so much trash, or Debilem facito man, 


packing of so many several] pieccs, | Debilem pede, coxa, 

1s dune so strangely, as I never lay | Lubricos guate dentes, 
hands on it but when an over lazie idle- | Vita dum superest, bene est. 
nesse urgeth me, and nowhere but in mine | Make me be weake of hand, 
owne house. So has it beene compact : Scarce on my legges to stand, 
at sundry pauses, and contrived at seve- | Shake my loose teeth with paine, 


rall intervalls, as occasions have some: | ie well’so le remaise: 


time for many months together, here and = And Tamburlane cloked the fantasticall 
there in other places detained me. Besides, cruelty he exercised upon lazars or fep- 
I never correct my first imaginations by the ‘rousmen with a foolish kinde of humanitie, 
second, it may happen I now and then alter: putting all he could finde or heare of to 
some word rather to diversifie then take. death, (as he said) to ridde them from so 
any thing away. My purpose is to represent. painefull and miserable a life as they lived. 
the progress of my humours, that every part For there was noneso wretched amongst them 
be sewn or member distinguished as it was: that would not rather have beene three times 
produced. 1 would to God I had begunne (a leper than not to beat all. And Antis- 
sooner, and knew the tracke of my changes : thenes the Stoick being very sicke, and cry- 
and course of my variations. A boy whom ing out, ‘‘Oh, who shall deliver me from my 
I emploved to write for me supposed he had tormenting evils?” Diogenes, who was 
gotten a rich boohe when he stole some come to visite him, foorthwith presenting him 
parts which he best liked; but one thing /a knife: ‘' Mary, this,” said he, ‘‘and that 
comforts me, that he shall gaine no more | very greed ifthou please": “ I mean not 
then I lost by them. To am growne elder by ; of my life,’ replied he, '' but of my sickness." 
seven or eight yeares since I beganne them; The sufferances which simply touch us in 
nor hath it beene without some new pur-; minde doe much lesse afflict me then most 
chase. [I have by the Itberality of years’ men : partly by judgement ; for the world 
acquainted my selfe with the stone-chollike. deemeth diverse things horible, or avoyd- 
Their commerce and long conversation is able with the losse of life, which to me are 
not easily past over without some such-like in a manner indifferent : partly by a stupid 
fruite, J would be glad that of many other and insensible complexion, | have in acei- 
presents they have ever in store, to bestow | dents that hit me not point-blancke: which — 
upon such as waite upon them long, they had | complexion I esteeme one of the better 
made choice of some one that had beene partes of my naturall condition, But the 
more acceptable unto me: for they could truely-essentiall and corporall sufferances, — 
hever possess me with any thut, even from those I taste very sensibly: yet is it, having — 
my infancy, I hated more. Of all accidents other times fore-apprehended them witha. 
incident to age it was that [ feared most. | delicate and weake sight, and by the enjoy- — 
My selfe have many times thought I went on; ing of this long health and happy rest, 

too farre, and that to hold out so long a: which God hath lent me the better part of | 
journey, I must of necessitie in the end my age, somewhat impaired; [ hadbyimagi- 
stumble upon some such unpleasing chance. | nation conceived them so intolerable that, in. 
I perceived plainly and protested sufficiently | good truth, I was more afraide than since I 
it was high time to depart, and that accord-: have found hart in them: whereupon f 

ing to the rule of skilfull chirurgions, who! dayly augment this opinion: that most of) 
when they must cut off some member, fife | our soules faculties (as we employ them) doe 
must be seared to the quicke and cut to the | annette : ceastaill 
sound flesh. That nature is wont to make | tSan, Epist.ci 
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more trouble than stead the quiet repose! to be, not to seeme. Let her applie her 
of life. I am continually grapling with the | selfe to governe our understanding, which 
worst of all diseases, the ‘most grievous, the | she hath undertaken to instruct. Let her in 
most mortall, the most remedilesse and the | the pangs or fits of the chollike, still main- 
most violent, { have alreadie had triall of | taine the soule capable to acknowledge her 
five or six Jong and painefull fittes of it. selfe and follow her accustomed course, re- 
Neverthelesse, eyther I flatter my selfe, or in sisting sorrow and enduring griefe, and tot 
this plight there is yet something that would shamefully to prostrate her selfe at his feet: 
ag ae life a rghit area ey, gethip and chafed with the combate, not 
in him whose minde is free from feare o sly suppressed nor faintly overthrowne : 
death, and from the threats, conclusions and capable of enteHaiiement sid other occupa- 
consequences which physicke is ever buzzing tions, un® a certaine limit. In so extreme 
into our heads. But the effect of paine it accidents it is cruelty to require so composed 
selfe hath not so sharpe a smarting, or so a warde at our hands. If we have a good 
Ay Melb ela Pate Rage man. gaine it skills po ag - have an . 
shoe er i ge or fall into despaire. | countenance. e body t y whi 
This commoditie ar lenis 1 have by the | eased Ey aelnine. let hin dos. it: ‘f 
chollicke, that what I could never bring to: stirring or agitation please him, let hint turne, 
passe fn my selfe, which was altogether to ' rowle, and tosse himselfe as jong as he list; 
reconcile and thoroughly to acquaint my | if with raising his voyce, or sending it forth 
selfe with death, shee shalt atchieve, she with more violence, he think his grefe any 
shall accomplish, for by how much more | thingealayed or vented te some physitians 
shee shali importune and urge me, by so | affirme it somewhat easeth women great with 
much jesse shall death bee fearefull unto i childe, and is a meane of easie or speedy 
mee. I had already gotten, not to be behold- | delivery) feare he not to do it ; or if he may 
ing to life, but onely in regard of life, and but entertaine his torment, let him mainly 
for lives sake; she shall also untic this in- cry out. Let us not commaund our voyce 
telligence and loose this combination. And | todepart; but if she will, Jet usnot hinder it. 
God graunt, if in the end her sharpenesse | Epicurus doth not only pardon his wise-man 
shall happen to surmount my strength, shee | to crie out, when he is grieved or vexed, but 
cast me not into other extremitie, no lesse | perswadeth him to it. Pagiles efiamquum 
vicious, no lesse bad, that is, to love and Jeriunt, in jactandis carstibus ingemiscnnt, 
desire to die. guia profundenda voce omne corpus intenditur 
ventique plaga vehementior ; "Men when 
they fight with sand-bags, or such heavy 
weapons, in fetching their blow and driving 
lit, will give a groane withall because by 
They are two passions to be feared, but stretching their voyce all their body is also 
one hath her remedy neerer than the other. strayned, and the stroke cometh with more 
Otherwise I have ever found that precept ! vehemence.” We are vexed and troubled 
ceremonious which so precisely appoints a: enough with the evill, without troubling and 
yaan to set a good countenance, a setled | vexing our selves with these superfluous 
resolution, and disdainefull carriage, upon ‘rules. ‘This I say to excuse those which are 
the sufferance of evills. Why doth Philo. ordinarily seene to rage in the fits, and 
sophy, which onely respecteth livelinesse and storme in the assaults of this sicknesse, for, 
re h effects, ammuze it selfe about these | as for me, I have hitherto past it over with 
externall apparances? Jet her leave this {somewhat a better countenance, and am 
care to mimikes, to histrions, and to rhe-: content to groane without braying and ex- 
toricke masters, who make so great accompit | claiming. And yet I trouble not myselfe to 
of our gestures, Let her hardly remit this | maintaine this exterior decencie ; for 1 make 
vocall lithernesse unto evill, if it be neither, small reckoning of such an advantage, in 
cordial! nor stomacall. And let her Jend that [lend my sicknesse what it requireth: 
her voluntary plaints to the kinde of sighes, ; but either my paine is not so excessive, or I 
_” _ palpitations, and  palenesse which ; beare it with more constancy than the vulgar 
mesure hath a from our pesestce one dene must one ti the 
twa: rovided, the courage without , shar ts or throwes assaile inc, 1. 
ate, and aried ney dispaire : i her be - : plaine and vexe m — but yet 1 never fall 
contented, ‘* What matter is it if wee bend: into despaire, as that fellow ; 
bur armes, 60 we writhe not our thoughts ?” | Eiulatu, guestu, gomitu, foemitibus 
She frameth us for ourselves, not for others : Recs pists i pity aol refert® 
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Susemrum nec metuas diem, nec oples.. 


Nor feare thy latest doome, 
Nor wish it ere it come. 
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With howling, growning and complaint of fates, 
Most famentable cries he imitates. 


J feele my selfc in the greatest heate of my 
sicknesse ; and I ever found my selfe capable 
and in tune, to speake, to thinke, and to 
answer, a8 soundly as at any other time, but 
hot so constantly, because my paine doth 
much trouble and distract me. When lam 
thought to bee at the lowest, and that such 
as are about me spare me, T often make a 
triall of my forces, and propose them such 
discourses as are furthest from Yny state. 
There is nothing impossible for mee, and 
me thinkes IT can doc all things upon a 
sodaine fitte, so it continue not long. Oh, 
why have not I the gift of that dreamer 
mentioned by Cicero, who dreaming that 
hee was closely embracing a yong wench, 
found himselfe ridde of the stone in his 
sheetes! Mine doe strangely dis-wench 
me. In the intermission or respites of this 
oufragious paine, when as my ureters 
(through which the urine passeth from the 
reines to the bladder) languish without 
gnawing me, I sodainely returne into my 
ordinary forme ; forsomuch as my mind 
taketh no other allarume but the sensible and 
corporall, All which | certainely owe unto 
the eare | have had to prepare my selfe by 
reason and discourse of such accidents : 





cmervamementcnnti labors 
Nulla mihi neva nunc factes tnopinague rurgil, 
Oonia procepi, atgne anime mecum ante peregt, 
No new or unexpected forme is cast, 
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‘curteous to avowe that in Natures workes 
- there are some qualities and conditions 
‘which to us are iniperceptible, and whereof 
our sufficiencie cannot discover the meanes 
nor finde out the causes. By this honest and 
conscientious declaration, we hope to gaine 
that we shall also be belecved in those we 
shall say to understand. Wee neede not 
-goc to cull out miracles, and chuse Asange 
difficulties: mee scemeth, that amongst 
those things we ordinarily see there are 
,such incomprehensible rarities as they 
-exceed all difficulty of miracles, What 
' monster is it that this teare or drop of seed 
‘ whervof we are ingendred brings with it, 
‘and in it the impressions, not only of the 
‘corporall forme, but even of the ver 

‘thoughts and inclinations of our fathers? 
| Where doth this droppe of water containe 
‘or lodge this infinite number of formes? 
| And how beare they these resemblances of 
‘so rash and unruly a progresse, that the 
‘childes childe shall be answerable to bis 
: prandfather, and the nephew to his uncle ? 
i In the family of Lepidus the Roman, there 
i have beene three, not successively, but some 

between, that were borne with one same eye 
‘covered with a cartilage or gristle. There. 
(was a race in ‘Thebes which from their 
mothers wombe bare the forme of a burre, 
or yron of a launce ; and such as had it not 
fwere judged as mi$-begotten and deemed 
iuniawfull, Aristotle reporteth of a certaine 
; nation, with whom all women were common, 


| where children were allotted their fathers 


OW travels in my breast: all I forecast, 


In my minde with my sclfe Tall forepast, Oly by their resemblances. It may be sup- 


posed that Iam indebted to my father for 

Tam handled somewhat roughly for a this stonie quality, for he died exceedingly 
renuse, and with a violent and rude change; ' tormented with a great stone in his bladder. 
cing at one instant falne from a very’ He never felt himself troubled with the dis- 
pleasing, calme, and most happy condition | case but at the age of sixtie-seaven yeares, 
of life, unto the most dolorous, yrkesome, | before which time he had never felt any 
and painctull that can possibly be imagined: ' likelihood or motion of it, nor in his reines, 
for, besides that in it selfe it is a disease por in his sides, nor elsewhere: and untill 
greatly to be feared, its beginnings or! then had lived in very prosperous health, 
approaches are in mee sharper or more! and little subject to inhrmities, and con- 
difficult than it is wont to trouble others tinued seven yeares and more with that 
withall, The pangs and fittes thereof doe | disease training a very dolorous lives-end. 
so often assaile mee, that in a manner I] was borne five and twenty yeares before 
have no more feeling of perfect health. ! his sicknes, and during the course of his 
Notwithstanding | hitherto keepe my spirit; healthy state, his third child. Where was 


so seated as, if | can but jayne constanc 
unto it, 1 finde my selfe to in a muc 
better state of life than a thousand others, 
who have neither ague nor other infirmitie, 
but such as for want of discourse they 
themselves, There is a certaine fashion 
subtle humilitie which proceedeth of pre- 
sumption: as this, that in many things we 
acknowledge our ignorance, and 
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are 80: hith 


jal this while the propension or inclination 


to this defect, hatched 2? And when he was | 
so farre from such a disease, that light part: 
of his substance wherewith heecomposed 





{ 


give | me, how could it for her part beare so great 
of best impression of it? And how so 


‘covered, that fortie-five yeares after, T hare. 
hs deol to have a feeling of it? ‘and’ 

rto alone, among so many brethren: 
and sisters, and all of one mother. He that. 
shal resolve me of this progresse I will 
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believe him as many other miracles as he 
shall please to tell mee: alwayes provided 
(as commonly they doe) hee goe not about 


te pay me with a doctrine much more diffi- | 
eult and fantastical then the thing it selfe | 
ae physitians somewhat excuse my libertie): : 


or by the same infusion and fatall insinua- 
tion, I have received 


tempt of their doctrine. The antipathie 


which is betweene me and their arte is to. 
My father lived three score 


me hereditarie. 
and fourteene yeares : my grandfather three 


score and nine ; my great grandfather very | 
hneere fourescore, and never tasted or tooke_ 


any kinde of physicke, And whatsoever 


was not in ordinary usc amongst them was_ 
deemed a drug. Physicke is grounded upen > 
UNE | 
Is not this a manifest kinde of | 


expefience and examples. So js 
opinion, 
experience, and very advantageous? = I 
know not whether in all their registers they 
are able to finde me three more, bome, 


bred, brought up, and deceased, under one 


roofe, in one same chimnie, that by their 


owne direction and regiment have lived so 
long. Wherein they must needes grant me, 
that if it be not reason, at least it is fortune 
that is on my side. Whereas among physi- 
tians fortune is of more consequence then 
reason, Jow-brought and weake as I am 
now, Jet them not take meat an advantage, 


nor Jet them not threaten me: for that were 


insulting arrogance. And to say truth, ! 
have by my familiar examples gained enough 
upon them, although they would take hold 
and stay there. Humane things have not so 
much constancie: it is now two hundred 
yeares, wanting but cighteene, that this 


essay continueth with us; for the first was: 


borne in the yeare of our Lord one thousand 


foure hundred and two, some reason there 
is why this experience should now beginne | 


to faile us. Let them not upbraide me with 
those infirmities which now have seized 
upon me: is it not sufficient to have lived 
seaven and fortie yeares in good and perfect 
health for my part? Suppose it to be the 
end of my carriere, yet it is of the longest. 
Mine ancestors by some secret instinct’ and 
naturall inclination have ever loathed al | 
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_afrighted as he was at that horrible sentence, 


-answred thus, why then lama dead man ; 
. but shortly after God made their prognosti- 
cations to proove vaine. The IL.ord of 
Bussaguet, last of the brethren (for they 
were foure), and by much the last, he atone 
submitted himselfe to that arte, as Fimagine 
by reason of the frequence he had in other 
“sciences; for he was a counsellor in the 
Court of Parliament, which prospered so ill 
with him that though he were in shew of a 


very st complexion, he died long before 
the ot except one, the Lord of Saint 
Micha It may well be I have received 


of them caat natural dyspathie to physieke, 
Yet if there had been no other consideration 
but this, I would have endevoured to force 
it. For all these conditions, which without 
reason are borne in us, are vicious. [tis a 
kinde of maladie a man must fight withall 
Tt may be Thad such a propension,but Dhave . 
Setgled and strengthened the same by dis- 
/eourses which in me have confirmed the 
opinion T have of it. For [T have also the 
consideration to refuse physicke by reason of 
i the sharpnesse ofits taste. It would not easily 
“agree with my humour, who thinke health 
‘worthy to be purchased with the price of all 
canteries and incisions, how painefull soever, 
Aud following I.picurus, nce seemeth that all 
> maner of voluptuousnesse should be avoided, 
‘if greater griefes follow them: and gricfes to 
“be sought after, that have greater voluptu- 
ousnesse ensuing them. Hlealth is a very 
precious jewell, and the oncly thing that in 
‘pursuite of it deserveth a man should not 
‘onely employ time, labour, sweate and 
‘goods, but also life to get it ; forasmuch as 
without it life becommet® injurious unto us 
i Voluptuousnes, science and vertuc, without 
it, tarnish and vanish away. And to the 
most constant: and exact discourses that 
_ philosophy will imprint in our minds to the 
,contrary, wee need not oppose any thing 
against it but the image of Plato, being 
‘visited with the falling sickenesse, or an 
apoplexie ; and in this presupposition chal- 
‘enge him to call the richest faculties of his 
;minde to helpe him. 

All meanes that may bring us unto health, 


_maner of physicke: for the very sight of ‘cannot be esteemed of men either sharpe or 
drugs bred a kinde of horror in my father. |deare. But I have some other apparances 
The Lord of Gaviac, mine unckle by the ; which strangely make me to distrust al bis 
fathers side, a man of the church, sickish; ware. I doe not say but there may be some 
_ even {fom his birth, and who notwitbstand- art of it: it is certaine that amongst so many 
ing made his weake life to hold untill sixtie of Natures workes there are some things 
 geaven yeares, falling once into a dangerous proper for the preservation of our health. I 
and vehement continual! feaver, it was by | know there are some simples which in opera- 
the physitians concluded that unlesse he | tion are moistning and some drying. ad 
would aide himselfe (for they often terme . selfe have found, by experience, that radish 
that aide which indeede is impeachment): rootes are windie, and senie-leeves breede 
he was but a dead man. The good soule, loosenes in the belly. Ihave the knowledge 
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of divers such experiments, as I know that 
mutton nourisheth, that wine warmeth me, 
Aad Solon was wont to say that ‘eating 
was, as all other drugges are, a medicine 
against the disense of hunger.’’ I disallow 
not the use we draw from the world, nor 
doubt I of natures power and fruitfulnesse, 
and of her application to our need. I see 
that the pickrell-fish and the swallowes live 
well by her lawes, I greatly distrust the in- 
ventions of our wit, of our arte and of our 
science, in favour of which we have forsaken 
nature, and abandoned ber rules ; Wherein 
we can neither observe limitation nor keepe 
moderation. As we term justice, the com- 
position of the first lawes that came unto 
our hands, and their practice and dispensa- 
tion very often most wicked and incon- 
venient. And as those which mocke and con- 
demne it, intend not neverthelesse to wrong 
this noble virtue ; but onely to condemne the 
abuse and profanation of so sacred a title ; 
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hath as yet no use of it. Infinite nations 
know it not; where they live both more 
healthie and much longer than we doe: = 
and amongst us the common sort hve 
happily without it. The Romanes hdd 
beene sixe hundred yeares before ever they 
received it: by meanes of interposition of 
Cato the censor, they banisht it their citie, 
who declared how easily man might live 
| without it, having lived himselfe foure score 
land five yeeres, and his wife untill she was 
extreamely old, not without physicke, but 
indeed without any physitian. For whatso- 
ever is by experience found healthy for our 
body and health may be termed physicke. 
He entertained (as Plutarke saith) his 
familie in health by the use (as farre as I 
remember) of hares milk : as the Arcadians 
(saith Plinie) cure all maladies with cowes .. 
milke. And the Lybians (saith Herodotus)” 
doe generally enjoy a perfect health by. 


observing this custome, which is, 80 soone 


so likewise in physicke, 1 know her gloribus | as their children are about foure yeeres old, 
name, her proposition, and her promise, so {to cautherize and seare the veines of their 
profitable to mankinde; but what it des- head and temples, whereby they cut off the 
seigneth amongst us, | neither honour nor way to all rumes and defluxions, And the 
respect, First, experience makes me fear a He Han Se where I dwell use nothing 
it, for of all I know, [ see no kinde of against all diseases but some of the strongest 
men so soone sicke, nor so late cured, as wine they can get, with store of saffron aad 
those who are under the jurisdiction of | Spice in it; and all with one like fortune. 
physicke, Their very health is distempered | And to say true, of all this diversitie of rules 
and corrupted by the constraint of their and confusion of prescriptions, what other 


prescriptions. WPhysitians are not contented 
to have the government over sicknesses, but 
they make health to be sicke, lest a man 
should at any time escape their authority. 
Of a constant and perfect health, doe they 
“not frame an argument of some future 
daungerous sickenesse ? [ haveoften beene 
sicke, and without any their helpe, I have 


end or effect workes it but to evacuate the 
belly? which a thousand home-simples will 
doe as well, And I know not whether it be 
as profitable (as they say) and whether our 
nature require the residents of her excre- 
ments, untill a certaine measure, aS wine 
doth his lees for his preservation, You see 
often men very healthy, by some strange 


found my sicknesses (though I never medled ‘accidents, to fall into violent vomites and 


with the bitternes of their prescriptions) as 
easie to be tollerated and as short as any 
mans else, and yet I have felt diverse, . My 
health is free and sound, without any rules 
or discipline) except of my owne custome 
and pleasure. I finde no difference in places, 
al are alike to me to dwell in: for being 
sicke, | neede no other commodities then 
those I must have when Lam in health. I 
am nothing passionated, though I be with- 
out physitian, withont apothecary, or with- 
out physical a a whereat I see some as 
much troubled in minde as they are with 
their disease. What, doth the best physitian 
-of them all make us perceive any happinesse 
or continuance in his life, as may witnesse 
some manifest effect of his skill and learn- 


| fluxies, and voyd great store of excrements, 


without any precedent need or ee 
benefite: yea, with some empairing 

prejudice. 1 learnt of Plato not long since, 
that of three motions which belong to us, 
the last and worst is that of purgations, and 
that no man, except he be a foole, ought to 


undertake it, unlesse it be in extre~— 
mity. The evill is troubled and stirred up 
by contrary oppositions. It is the forme 


of life that gently must diminish, consume 
and bring it to an end. Since the violent _ 
twinges of the drug and maladie are ever 
to our losse, since the quarrell is cleared in- 
us, and the drug a trustlesse helpe ;“by its. 
own nature an enemic to our health, and. 
but by trouble hath no accesse in our state. 


ing? ‘There is no nation but hath continued | Let’s give them leave to go on. That order. 
“Many ages without physicke: yea the first! which provideth for fieas and moles, doth . 
ages, which is as much to say, the best and also provide for men, who have the same. 

most happy: and the tenth part of the world | patience to suffer themselves to be governed 
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that fleas and moles have. We may fairely ‘ deemed a sufficient excuse to free themselves 
try Bo-bo-boe; it may well make us hoarse, | from all imputation : or if they please, they 
but will nothing advaunce it. It is a‘will also make use of this emparing, and 
proud and impetuous order. Our feare thereby make up their businesse, and as a 
and our despaire, in liew of enviting help _meane which can never faile them, when by 
from it, doth distaste and delay it out of their applications the disease is growne 
our helpe: it oweth his course to sickness | desperate, to pay us with the assurance that, 
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as wellas to health. To suffer itselfe to be 
corrupted in favour of one, to the prejudice 
pf the others rights, it will not doe it, so 
should they fall into disorder. Let us goe 
on in the name of God ; let us follow, That 
order leadeth on such as follow it: those 
that follow it not, it haleth on, both with 
their rage and physicke together. Cause a 
pargation to be prepared for your braine ; 
it will be better emploied unto it then to 
your stomacke. A Lacedemonian being 
asked, what had made him live so long in 
health, answered, ‘‘ The ignorance of phy- 
sicke.” And Adrian the Emperour, as he 
was dying, ceased not to crie out that the 
number of physitians had killed him. A bad 
wrestler became a physitian. ‘‘ Courage,” 
said Diogenes to him, ‘‘ thou hast reason to 
doe so, for now shalt thou helpe to put them 
into the ground who have heeretofore ayded 
to lay thee on it.” But according to 
Nicocles, they have this happe, that the 
sunne doth manifest their successe, and the 
earth doth cover their fault. And besides, 
they have a very advantageous fashion 
among themselves, to make use of all 
manner of events; for whatsoever either 
Fortune or Nature, or any other strange 
cause (whereof the number is infinite) pro- 


if their remedies had not beene, it wonld 
‘have beene much werse. He whom but 
from a cold they have brought toa quotidian 
:ague, without them should have had a 
‘continuall feaver. They must needes thrive 
‘in theig businesse, since all ills redownd to 
‘their profit. Truely they have reason to 
require of the pacient an application of 
‘favourable confidence in them: which must 
Necessarily be in good earnest and yeelding 
‘to apply it selfe unto imaginations, over- 
hardly to be believed, Plato said very well 
- and tothe purpose, that frecly to lie belonged 
onely to physitians, since our health de- 
“pendeth on their vanitie and falsehood of 
“premises. Atsope, an author of exceeding 
‘rare excellence, and whose graces few dis- 
cover, is very pleasant in representing this 
_kinde of tyrannicall authority unto us, which 
they usurpe upon poore soules, weakned by 
sickenes and overwhelmed through feare ; 
‘for he reporteth how a sicke man, being 
. demaunded by his physitian what operation 
‘he felt by the physicke he had given him: 
_" T have sweate much,” answered he. ‘' That 
is good,” replied the physitian. Another time 
he asked him againe how he had done since: 
'**T have had a great cold and quivered 
“much,” said he. ‘That is very well,” 


duceth in us or good or healthfull, it is the quoth the physitian® againe. he third 
tiviledge of physicke to ascribe it unto; time he demaunded of him how he 
rselfe, All the fortunate successes that felt himselfe, he answered: ‘1 swell 
come to the patient which is under their) and puffe up as it were With the dropsie.” 
ment, it is from nature he hath them. , “ That's not amisse,”” said the physitian. 
“he occasions that have cured me, and | A “familiar friend of his comming after- 
which heale a thousand others who nevér’ ward to visite him, and to know how 
send or call for physitians to helpe them, ‘hee did. ‘‘ Verily,” said he, ‘‘ my friend, 1 
they usurpe them in their subjects. And | die with being too too well.” There was a 
touching ill accidents, either wage utterly | more equall law in Aigypt, by which for 
disavow them, in imputing the blame of the first three dayes the physitian tooke the 
them to the patient, by some vaine reasons, | patient in hand upon the patients perill and 
whereof they never misse to finde a great . fortune ; but the three dayes expired, it was 
number ; as he lay with his armes out of the at his owne. For, what reason is there 
bed, he hath heard the noyse of a coach. that A®sculapius their patrone must have 
a , ‘beene strucken with thunder, forsomuch as 
Vicorum 7 rhedarum transitus arcto ihe recovered Hippolitus from death to life ? 
Yicornm inflexu® j 


Coaches could hardl : 


| Mam pater omnipotens aliguem indignatus ab 
The lane so crooked was, 


umibris, 
- . | Mortalem infernis ad lumina surgere vila, — 
His Window was left open all night ° hee : baa ir bash ab werdicina falta, i oie 
hath laine upon the left side, or troubled his | Kulmine Pharbigenam Stygias detrusitadundas) 
head with some heavie thought. In some, | Jove, scorning that from shades infernall night, 
a word, a dreame, or a looke, is of them | A mortall man should rise to lifes new light, 


| as Juv. Sat. tii, 236. 
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Apolloes sonne to hell he thunder-threw, 
Whi 


() 


and his followers must be absolved that 
send so many soules from life to death! A 
physitian boasted unto Nicocles that his 
arte was of exceeding great authority. It is 
true (quoth Nicocles) for it may kill so 
many people without feare of punishment 
by law. As forthe rest, had I beene of 
_ their counsell, I would surely have made my 
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ground to have made Gods and Daemons 
authors of their science, to have assumed a 
yeculiar language and writing to themselves. 
Howbeit philosophy supposeth it to be folly 
to perswade a man to his profit by wayes 
not understood : Lt st gais medicus impei 
wt samat; “Asif a physitian should bid a 
man take 
Terrigenam, herhigradam, damiportam 
sisipuine casscm,) 
One, earth-bome, goe-by-grasse, house: bearing, 
stimie, bloadiease.” 


Jt was a good rule in their arte, and 
which accompanieth all fanaticall, vaine, 
and supernatural artes, that (he patients 
beliefe must by good hope aud assurance 
preoceupate their effect: and operation. 
Which rule they hold so farre forth, that 
the most iynorant and bungling horse-leach 
is fitter for a man that hath confidence in 
him, than the skilfallest and learnedst phy- 
sian. The very chesce of most of their 
_drugges is somewhat mysterious and divine. 
"The left foote of a tortoyze, the stale of a. 


AIGNE'S ESSA 
: | monies of Ais 
such an arte found out, such med’cine knew, / 


[CHAP, XXXVI. 
culapius. By which meanes 
it commeth to passe that their irresolution ; 
‘the weaknesse of their arguments, divina- 

tions and grounds ; the sharpenesse of their 
, contestations, full of hatred, of jealousie and 

particular considerations, being apparant to 
;all men; a man must needes be starke 
i blinde if he who falleth into their hands 
i gee not himselfe greatly endangered. Who 
‘ever saw physitian use his fellowes receipt 


caste Buenext ridemimiebimen Awe omvbelinew eves imasdin & 


YES. 


i respect their reputation, and consequently 
‘their profit, than the well-fare or interests 
of their patients, He is the wisest amongst 
‘their doctors who hath long since pre- 
| Scribed them that one alone should meddle 
to cure a sicke man; for, if it prosper not 
with him, and he do no good, the reproach * 
will not be great to the arte of physicke 
through the fault of one man alone; and on 
ithe other side, if it thrive well with him, the 

lorie shall be the preater; whereas if 
they be many, on every hand will they dis- 
credit their mysterie, because they oftner 
happen to doe ill than well, ‘They should 
have beene content with the perpetuall dis- 
agreeing which is ever found in the opinions 
of the principall masters and chiefe authors 
of their sci¢nce, kunowne but by such as are 
conversant in bookes; without making ap- 
parent shew of the controversies, and incon- 
stancies of their judgement, which they foster 
and continue amongst themselves, Will wee 
have an example of the ancient debate of phy- 
sicke ? Herophilus placeth the original] cause 
of sickenesse in the humours : [-rasistratus, in 


f 


lizard; the dongae of an elephant, the} the blood of the arteries: Asclepiades, in 
liver of a mole, blood drawne from under | the invisible atomes that passe into our 
the right wing of a white pigeon, and for} pores: Alcmeon, in the abundance or de- 
us who are troubled with the stone-cholike | fence of corporall forces: Diocles, in the 
(so disdainfully abuse they.our misery) some ; inequality of the bodies elements, and in the 
rattes pounded to small powder, and such | quatity of the aire wee breathe: Strabo, in 
other foolish trash, which rather seeme to | the abundance, cruditie, and corruption of 
be magike spells or charmes than effects of the nourishment wee take : Hipocrates doth 
any solide science. I omit to speake of the‘ place it in the spirits. There is a friend of 


odde number of their pilles, the destination 
of certaine dayes and feastes of the yeare, 
the distinction of houres to gather the simples 
of their ingredients, and the same rewbar- 
bative and severely-grave looke of theirs, 
and of their port and countenance, which 
Viinie himselfe mocketh at, Bat, as I was 
about to say, they have failed, forsomuch 
as they have not added this to their faire 
pes, to make their assemblies more 
religious, and their consultations more se- 
cret. No profane man should have access 
unto them, no more than to the secret cere- 
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theirs, whom they know better than I, who. 
to his purpose cricth out that the most 
important science in use amongst us (as that 
which hath charge of our health and preser- 
vation) is by il hap the most uncertaine, the 
most confused, and most agitated with in- 
finite changes. There is no great danger to 
mistake the height of the sunne, or misse- 
reckon the fraction of some astr ical 
supputation ; but herein, whereon our bein; 
and chiefe freehold doth wholly depend, it 
is no wisedome to abandon ourselves to the | 


mercy of the agitation of so manifold con 
trary windes. Before the Peloponnesian wat. 
there was no gteat newes of this science. 


CHAP. XXXVII.] 
Hipocrates brought it into credite. 
soever he established, Chrysippus overthrew. 
Afterward Erasistratus, grande-childe to 
Aristotle, re-enverst what ever Chrysippus 
had written of it. After these, start up the 
Emperikes, who concerning the managing 
of this arte, tooke a new course altogether 
different from those ancient fathers, 
ba their credit began to growe stale, 
¢ 
Scie ie use, which Asclepiades, when his 








turne came, impugned, and in the end sub- - 


verted. Then came the opinions of Themi- 


son to bee in great authority, then those of | 


Musa, and afterward those of Vectius Valens, 


a famous physitian, by reason of the ac- | 


uaintance he had with Messalina. During 
the time of Nero, 


. physick fel to the hands of Thessalus, who 


abolished and condemned whatsoever had _ 
This | 
mans doctrine was afterward wholly over-_ 


been held of it before his time. 


throwne by Crinas of Marseilles, who anew 
revived and framed that all men should di- 


rect and rule medicinable operations to the - 


Ephemerides and motions of the starres, to 
eate, to drinke, to sleepe at what houre it 
should please Luna and Mercurie, 


Charinus, a physitian of the same towne of 
Marseilles, who not onely impugned ancient 
physicke, but also the use of warme and 
publike bathes, which had beene accustomed 
to many ages before, 


the deepe of winter he plunged and dived 
Sicke men into the running streame of 
rivers, Untill Plinies time no Romane had 
ever dained to exercise the arte of physicke, 
bit was ever used by 
as at this daie it is used in France by Latin- 


izers. For, as a famous physitian saith, ‘ 
we doe not easily admit and allow that 
physicke, which wee understand, nor those | 
If those 


drugs we gather our selves. 
nations from whom wee have the wood 
guiacum, the sarsapareille, and the wood 
esquine, have any physitian amongst them, 
how much thinke we by the same commen- 


dation of the strangenesse, rarenesse and | 


dearth, they will rejoyce at our coleworts 
ana parsly? For, 
things sought and fetcht so farre-off with 
the bazard of so long and dangerous a 
peregriaation? since these auncient muta- 
tions of physicke, there have beene infinite 
others, that have continued unto our dayes, 
vand most often entire and universal muta- 
tions ; as are those which Paracelsus, Fiora- 
—vanti and Argenterius have produced : for 
{as it is. told me} they do not only change 
a reveipt, but also the whole contexture and 
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And | 


hilus brought another kinde of phy- 


the soveraigntic of. 


His 
authority was soone after supplanted by — 


Hee caused men to- 
bee bathed in cold water; yea, were it in- 


strangers and Greecians, | 


who dareth contemne - 
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What- | policie of physickes whole body, accusing 


‘such as hitherto have made profession 
‘thereof, of ignorance and cosinage. Now 
1 leave to your imagination in what plight 
ithe poore patient findeth himselfe. If we 
‘could but be assured, when they mistake 
‘themselves, their physicke would do us na 
harme, although not profit us, it were a 
‘reasonable composition for a man to hazard 
himselfe to get some good, so he endangered 
not himselfe to lose by it. .sope reporteth 
this st@rie, that one who had bought a 
Moore-slave, supposing bis blacke hew had 
come unto him by some strange accident, 
or ill usage of his farmer master, with great 
‘diligence caused him to be medicined with 
divers bathes and = sundry eka it 
fortuned the Moore did no whit mend or 
change his swarthy complexion, but lost his 
former health. Llow often commeth it to 
passe, and how many times see we physitians 
charge one another with thelr padents 
‘death, To remember a popular sickenesse 
Which some yeares since greatly troubled 
the townes about nee, very mortall and 
dangerous; the nage whercof being over- 
past, which had carried away an iifirite 
number of persons ; one of the most famous 
hysitians in all the country published a 
ke concerning that disease, wherein he 
adviseth himselfe that they had done 
‘amisse to use phlebotomy, and confesseth 
it had beene one of the principall causes of 
$0 great an inconvenience. al cccavee their 
authors hold that there is no kinde of 
; ; | ° noe 
-physicke, but hath some hurtfull part in it, 
And if those that ht our turne doe in some 
, sort harm us, what must those doe which 
are given us to no purpose, and ont of sea- 
son? As for me, if nothing clse belonged 
‘thereunto, I deeme it a matter very dan- 
zerous, and of great prejudice for him who 
oathes the taste or abhorres the smell of a 
potion, to swallow it at so unconvenient 
houres, and so much against his heart. 
‘And I thinke it much distempereth a sicke 
/man, namely, in a season he hath so much 
; neede of rest. Lesides, consider but the 
‘occasions on which they ordinary ground 
the cause of our sickenesses; they are so 
‘light and delicate, as thence I argue that 
“avery small error in compounding of their 
drugges may occasion as much detriment, 
, Now if the mistaking in a physitian be dan- 
: gerous, it is very ill for us; for it is hard if 
he fail not often into it. He hath neede 
| of many parts, divers considerations, and 
iseverall circumstances. to proportion his 
'desselgne justly. He ought to know the 
'sicke mans complexion, his temper, his 
' humours, bis inclinations, his actions, his 
: thoughts, and his imaginations. He must 
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be assured of external circumstances ; of the | De ee ee 
nature of the place; the condition ‘of the Cee ae or Peppa 
aire; the quality of the weather; the situa-) propriety et hi At oe — its secret. 
tion of the planets, and their influences. In! that long ‘a be wehenighe thay 
sickenes, he ought to be acquainted with | Rice way, a e = full of stops or lets, 
the causes, with the signes, with the affec- | it is desqaaied nner halt i 
tions and criticall daies: in drugges, he | braine, and another ca a ' rie the 
should understand their weight, their vertue, | ail this hotch-pot havin eo hegs OF 
and their operation, the country, the figure, ‘or Ration i A aap eo Seq snipe mixture 
the age, the dispensation, In all these parts ' their several virt hall d nian Bion 
he must know how to proportion and referre ! themsel ves front oat pret se ie Ge 
them one unto another, thereby to beget a) commixture, to run to so di 5 yk sion or 
perfect symmetric or due proportion Gf each | should greatl feare th bees rah ie : 
tt; whercin if he misse never so little, or change hele tickets and "to b : then 
if amongst so many wheeles and several | quarters. And who sa waging bat ia 
motions, the leas! be out of tune or temper, | this Hiquid confusion these faculties be not 
God knowes how hard the knowledge of: al aaa ar rear ipu end) alter One ian: 
most of these parts is: as for example: how | sia ae er eee 
shall he finde out the proper signe of the | anaes trust ieee ae ee 
disease, every malady being capable of an | commit our lives? Ae, Se cntisdes 
infinite number of signes? How many de- | hose-makers to make fies ihe oublet and 
bates, doubts and controversies have they much the better fitted eae eee gted 
amongst themselves about the interpreta. | medieth with his owne t veagealere aren peri 
tions of urine? Otherwise, whence should their occupati ne trade, and such have 
that continuall altercation come we see a tailer ee: will bbe tia limited then 
— i rin the knowledge of the, necessary foode sone of Breas awe 
SCABC ow should we excuse this fault, | ; ta , . 
whore ial on, wots ences, ap tae Sly oa 
or a fox? In those diseases I have had | boyled meates, and : | 
(so they admitted any difficulty) I could) bake ; where “if oe i 
peat aaa oheiag: , Ww ) ke alone would 
never yet finde three agreeing in one opinion. : supply all ae 1 One Loo 
1 more willingly note example ea apply | ree in generall he could never 
pager me | xactly : In like sort for the curin 
my selfe. A gentleman in Paris was not of all rb he Hovoti € Curing 
long since cut for the stone by the appoint to rej seraperlabiad ‘Egy euros had reason 
is nt ject this generall mysterie of physiti 
ment of physitians, jn whose bladder they , and Je hi FHENE S. PUyEANs 
found 10 more stone then in his hand: ! euneer ene Pieces for erty 
ee ee ee eee 
good rd. ea or es physitians been | part was thereby more Sonaiy heey 
earnestly solicited to be cut; and my selfe, ; | | ) 
erg itd were af his counsell, upon thelt | aa ag een ta roan ey 
words, aided to perswade him to it; who cially siti | ant 
rae spent and opened, it was found he! fee be wie ens pa jones bord 
no infirmity but in his reines. They are | for nothing ; and th videt 
jesse excusable in this disease | for noshing ; And that the total) and sum- 
as it isin some sott palpable.’ Whereby 1 them corigestible. Whilst they feared to. 
judge the arte of chiru mucl a y. | fo 
uaa eel it seeth and andieth what tt SS eee hallgtepoend ey ueaae 
doth, and therein is Jesse con} : fe are, 
divination. Whereas phisitia grea se : prey of gee ge was more worth then 
speculum matricis to discover our braine, | many mare ‘They tellonce then diane 
our lungs, | eae Swe unto- them. . ‘The diane af t reir divina-— 
wety promises of physicke are incredible.‘ because they will sot eure ihe brnine it pe 
For being to provide for divers and con-! judi net bigs aine in pre- 
toh acexdents, which often trouble ete pea aed tale nel Gale ane pe 
x, and with a kind oe aot te eee arc . * a 
ie one unto peat wl ie gel sry Pd by their seditious and tumultuary ey. 
liver and the cold of the stomacke, ee piessied veo of | 
will perswade us that with their ingredients _in any other Art “A tie i apparent then : 
this one shall warme the stomacke, and this : for ph eels that's t ponies are gros 
Guiles eeitie the ede the Gac Mall chasde | (ac Gut eee cae Gey Be cae 
‘te g0e directly to the reynes, yea even to the: cases they adres che Asap cise 
| : stimy master whereot 
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the gravél and stone is engendred, ; ee 
convay downeward ee Ben al oe of tike force and con- 
o — and petrifie ig the reines : aperi- ae mst those aes - an Sag joa 
tive things are dangerous fo | Sy eens any sicknes suffer 
troubled with the collick. because that ae eS bey ewe cues oye! 
pe aoe ser omen ee mCi pomlichogr 
towards the -relobs the matter engendriip ai » permit iicistiy to egies at 
vell, which by reason of the pro : ‘ scasion of my travels 
5 ’ Ch Dy rea ot pensions‘ seene almost all the fi ) 
they have with it, easily seizing on the same, ; Chri 1¢ famous bathes of 
aa ,; Christendome, and sot “7 
must by consequence stay great store or nis some years since have 
ar wis Ginvaied Gnlo Then, Mi begun to use them: for in generall I deeme 
Pe ae om. ore- | bathing to be very good and he: 
over, if by chance it fortune to meet with ; fy good and healthy, and 
body somewhat more grosse then it ou lene he ce eS te eee ee 
Fe ought | modifes in our health by havi . / 
to be, to passe all those strait turnings, | and ! ; iealth by having neglected 
which to expel the same the BS: ani : ets custome, which in former times 
thorow ; that body being ny o ene } Si nainen aul eye oi an Dae thie ane 
soluble things, and cast in th ee ae $, and Is et with divers at this time 
chanels, and comming to stop prevectr es ie ss bodies everyday. And I can- 
CAL donbsibese Nakita G cerlain Hit ieee es but that we are much the worse 
dolorous death. They ee soe Mas 1 keeping our bodies all over-crusted, 
stancy about the counsels they give ek j pater eh stopt with grease and filth. 
touching the regiment of our life. It Ae See = hing ae rinking of them, fortune 
good to ale water often ; for by experience ify taste: sccondly mane ie ete a 
we see that permitting the same idlel “thon sry helene peant 
ly still, we give it lefsure to discharge it eiemeor tsi fait te eee 
selfe of her lees and excrements, which may | complex: cau Past de Hickey tone bia 
sgh to breed the stone in the bladder. tt hem: eae a aga ry hone ’ 
good to make water but seldome, for the Pace eke fonnh aac caaen although | 
weighty dregs it drawes with it are not | wi ye one nesta ney ee 
; : ; wondrous effect in them, but rc i 
easily carried away except by violence : as | , vem, but rather having 
by: experience. is acne in 4 (6 : as; somewhat curiously examined the matter, | 
Sanne very swift, which eccoth mist | hee a reports of such operations, which 
tii the place through which he passeth I believed ne Ge false ays bul a oo 
much more then doth a slow-gliding streame. | doth the ee ne ae 
{ikewise it is good ta have often.co se doth the world deceive itselfe, namely, in 
4 pulation | things it desirct! fai : : 
with women ; for that openeth the passages, | 1 or faine would have come 
and convaieth the gravel away : it Bais at fal wh bt nates se0 Patten or none 
hurtfull, for it heateth, wearieth, and weak- | and om these waters have made worse ; 
neth the reines. It is good for one to bathe | that th ee 
himselfe in warme water, forsomuch as that ee dice surre Up & Means appetite, make 
looseth and moistneth the places where the | them perweie abd fant (¥ hich lwo id 
gravel and stone lurketh: it is also bad, | ha Lela Nitto Vaal ai lene gi de 
use this application of externall heat sirthy uate il gad fos eae teint 
helpeth the reines to concoct, to ha mirth unto him. ‘They have not the power 
eee | a rd Ty a3 , 
petrifie the ‘matter’ disposed unto ea zs | idpey men lel desperate diseases, ‘They 
such as are at the bathes, it is more health- circle of so ight accident, or prevent the 
el to eat ee little at night, that the water goeth to (hen, and essicrn not t boners 
are to drink the next morning, finding that so | o oo ee 
the stomacke empty, and without ood © dete Malet aight dag Sia AP Ta 
stacle, it may worke th any ob- good company resorts to them, and of the 
Se the tie ae teeeee to cae nk get tite Stes) Whee Maths kre coruracely 
“Bittle at dinner, lest a man might bi . where bathes are commonly 
Aaidiers ' might hinder the seated, doth affoord and deligt j 
_ aeration of the water, which is not yet per-j ail; he wi and delight men with- 
fect, and not to cha | Mot yes pe va ; he without doubt loseth the better 
Se tas ees te mee cee tte Gores cares 
the office of digesting unto the nig ich | ve I hitherto chosen to stay my 
ce hitiee do aba! Ney tase earn wae rae and make use of those, where I found 
spirit being then in contin Bee antl a the pleasure of the situation most delight-_ 
action. Loe heere how they in ee eA rn conveniencie of lodging, of 
discourses le, dally, cae trifle at ou bathe rpreeieisaay & as are in France the 
charge, and are never able to bri ee 4 ea aaH plsres | those of Tom teres, OF 
Scopuusod: oat con pecekily tae ant! @ Bake ei Swiesand hoe Lace 
y an-; of Baden in Switzerland ; those of Luca in 





em 

Tuscanie ; and especially those del/a }ilfa, 
which I have eA most often and at divers 
seasons of the yeare. Every nation hath 
some particular opinion concerning their 
use, and severall lawes and formes how 
to use them, and all different: and as I 
have found by experiehce the effect in a 
manner all one, th Germanic they never 
use to drinke of the waters, but bathe them- 
selves for all diseases, and will lie paddling 
in them almost from sunne to sunne, In 
Italie, if they drinke nine dayes of the water, 
they wash themselves other thirtiegdayes 
with 3, And commonly they drinke it mixt 
with other drugges, thereby to helpe the 
operation. Here our physitians appoint us 
when wee have drunke to walk upon it that 
go wee may helpe to digest it; there, so 
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| Androgoras in health bath’d over night with us, 
; And merry supt, but in the morne starke dead 
was found. cae 
Of hia so sudden death the cause shall I discusse. 
Hermocrates the ketch he saw im sleepe unsound, 


Upon which I will tell you two pretty 
' stories, The Baron of Caupene in Chalosse 
‘and I have both in common the right of the 
; patronage of a benefice, which is of a very 


i large precinct, situated at the feet of our 


mountaines named Lahontan. It is with 
ithe inhabitants of that corner as it is said 
to be with those of the vallev of Angrougne, 
‘They lead a kind of peculiar life; their 
attire and their customes apart and several). 
They were directed and governed by cer- 
taine particular policies and customes, re- 
ceived by tradition from father to child: 


soonc as they have drunke, they make them whereto, without other lawes or compul- 
lie a bed until they have voyded the same: sion except the reverence and awe of theil 
out againe, continually warming their stom- | custome and use, they awefully tied and 
ack and feete with warme clothes, All the; bound themselves. ‘This petty state had 
Germanes whilest they lie in the water doe! from all antiquity continued in so happy a 
particularly use cupping glasses and scarifi- | condition that no neighbouring severe judge 
cations ; and the tpalant use their dorcee, | had ever beene troubled to enquire of their 
which are certaine spouts running with | life and affaires, nor was ever attumy or 
warme waters convayed from the bathes- | petty-fogging lawyer called for to give them 
spring in leaden pipes, where, for the space | advice or counsel; nor stranger sought 
of a month, they Jet it spout upon their; unto to determine their quarrels or decide 
heads, upon their stomacke, or upon any | contentions; neither were ever beggers seen 
other part of the bodie according as neede | among them. ‘They alwaies avoyded com- 
requireth, one houre in the forenoone and | merce and shunned alliances with the other 
as ae in the afternoone, ‘There are infinit | world, lest they should alter the purity of 
other differences of customes in every coun- | their orders and policy, until such time (as 
trey, or, to say better, there is almost no; they say) that one amongst them, in their 
resemblances betweene one and other, See | fathers daies, having a mind poft up with a 
how this part of physicke by which alone: noble ambition to bring his name and credit 
_ T have suffered my selfe to be carried away, in reputation, devised to make one of his 
which, though it be least artificiall, yet hath | children Sir John Lacke-latine or Master 
she the share of tHe confusion and uncer-! Peter-an-cake: and having made him 
tainty seene in all other parts and every | learne to write in some neighbour towne 
where of this arte. Poets may say what! not far off, at last procured him to be 
they list, and with more emphasis and grace :; a country Notary or petty-fogging clark. 
witnesse these two epigrammes ; | ‘This fellow having gotten some pelfe and 
| is es | become great, began to disdaine their ancient 
Alcon hesterno signnm fovis attigit. Hie | customes and put the pompe and statelines 
Ceasecis marmeoncus, tum patitur sedict, 3 f our hich sori into their heads. It 
Ecce hadie fussns transferri ex ade vetusta, Of our higcer regions into their - be at 
Kffcrtus, guanvis sit Deus atgue iapis.. | fortuned that a chiefe gossip of bis had a 
Alcon look’t yester-day on carved love, | Roate dishorned, whom he so importunately 
Love, though of matple, feeles the leeches force, , Solicited to suc the trespasser and demand — 
From his old church to day made to remoove, ‘law and right at the justicers hands that 
» "Though god and stone, bee's carried liken = dwelt thereabouts; and so never ceasing to 
SOE sow sedition and breed suites amongst his 
neighbours, he never left tif he had cony 


pe EOE: founded and marred all. After this corrup- 


nisinew “eiettieon teas ‘yeu! siveebey em aiva’sr sonemy. , OR OF Intrusion of taw (they ay} there 
Prcsee coh weer ext spstile Andregoras, ; | ensued presently another mischiefe of worse — 

vem siebiter mortis carcim Fausiine regnirts |con uence by means of ae bea! 

fnsontets medicum viderat Hermocrateus® sequence by means of a quacke-salver 


‘or. empirike physitian that dwelt amongst 
them who woul needes be married to ane 
of their dang, and so endeniszon and 
settle himself amongst them, 
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This gallant began first to teach and in-/ with divers 


dead and wannish colours: 
struct them in the names of apwes, rheumes, 


the one perfectly as round as any bowle, 
and impostumes ; then the situation of the ! the other two somewhat lesser, and not 
heart, of the liver and other jutrailes: aj so round, yet seemed to grow towards it, I 
science untill then never known or heard of | have found (after I had made diligent in. 
among them. And in stead of gartike, | quiryamong such as were wont to open such 
wherewith they had learned to expell and | beasts) that it was a seld-seene and unheard 
were wont to cure all diseases of what quali- | of accident, It is very likely they were such 
tie and how dangerous svever they were, he | stones as ‘ours be, and cozen-germanes to 
induced und inured them, were it but for a | them ; which if it be, itis but vaine for such 
cough or cold, to take strange compositions ; as be troubled with the stone or gravell to 
and potions : and thus beganne to trafficke |hope to be cured by meanes of a beasts 
not only their health but also their deaths, | blood @that was drawing neere unto death, 
They sweare that even from that time they and suffered the same disease. For, to 
apparantly perceived that the evening ser- | aleadge the blood cannot participate of that 
eine or night-calme bred the head-ache and: contagion, and doth vo whit thereby alter 
blasted them ; that to drinke being hot or/ his accustomed vertue, it ny rather be 
in a sweat empaired their healths; that jinferred that nothing engendreth in a body 
autumne windes were more unwholesome | but by cousentand communication of all the 
and dangerous than those of the spring- parts. ‘The whole masse doth worke, and 
time: and that since his slibber-sawcees, the whole frame agitate altogether, although 
potions, and physicke came first in use, they one part, according fo the diversitie of 
find themselves molested and distempered | operations, doth contribute more or lesse 
with legions of unaccustomed maladies and! than another ; whereby it manifestly appear. 
unknowne diseases, and plainly feele and (eth that, in all parts of this bucke-goate, 


sensibly perceive a generall weaknesse and _ 


declination in their ancient vigor, and that 
their lives are nothing so long as before they 
were, Loe here the first of my tales. The 
other is that before 1 was troubled with the 
stone-chollicke and gravell in the bladder, 
hearing divers make especiall account of a 


hee-goates blood as a heavenly manna sent | 


there was some grettie or petrificant quatitie, 
It was not so much for feare of any future 
chaunce, or in regard of my selfe, that] was 
so curious of this experiment ; as in respect, 
that as well in mine owne house as else- 
| were in sundry other places, it commeth to 
asse that many women do often gather and 
ay up in store divers such kindes of :slight 


in these latter ages for the good and preser- druggs to help their neighbours and other 
vation of mans hfe: and hearing men of: people with them in time of necessitie ; 
good understanding speake of it as of an | applying one same rgmedic to an hundred 
admirable and much-good-working drugge | severall diseases: yea many times such ws 
and of an infallible operation: I, who have | they would be very loath to take themselves; 
ever thought my selfe subject to all accidents | with which they often haye good lucke, and 
that may in any sort fall on man, being yeti well thrives it with them, As for tne, | 
in perfect health, began to take pleasure to honour physitians, not according to the 
provide my selfe of this myracle, and forth. common-received rule, for necessitie sake 
with gave order (according to the receipt} (for to this passage another of the prophets 
to have a buck-goate gotten and carefully may be alleaged who reprooved King Asa, 
fed in mine owh house. For the blood! because he had recourse unto physitians) 
must be drawne from him in the hottest | but rather for love I beare unto themselves , 
month of sammer, and he must only be fed having seene some, and knowne diverse 


with soluble hearbes, and drincke nothing 
but white-wine. Lt was my fortune to come 
to mine owne house the very same day the 
—Goate should be killed ; where some of my 
; le came in haste to teli me that my 
) ¢ found two or three great bowles m 
his paunch, which in his maw amongst his 
meat shocked one against another. | was 
so curieus as I would needes have all his 
rhage brought before me; the thicke 
and large skinne whereof I caused to be 


opened, out of which came three great 
ony or bodies, as light as any spunge, 
$0 framed as they seemed to be hollow, 


et 
gutwardly hard and. very ‘firme, bemotied | 


honest men amongst them, and worthy all 
love and estceme, Itis not them I blame, | 
but their arte; yet doe I not greatly con- 
demne them for seeking to profit by our 
foolishnesse (for most men do so} and it is a 
thing common to all worldlings. Diverse 
possessions and many vocations, both more 
and fesse worthie than theirs, subsist and are 
grounded onely upon publike abuses and 
popular errours, | send for them when Lam 
sicke, if they may conveniently be found, 
‘and love to be entertained by them, reward- 
‘ing them as other men doe, I give them 
; authority to enjoyne me, to keepe my selfe 
warme, if I love it better so than otherwise. 
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They may chuse, be it either leekes or tians, that they were all physitians, may well 
lettuce, what my broth shall be made. be said of all people. There is neither man 
withall, and appoint me either white or’ nor woman that vanteth not himselfe to 
claret to drink: and so of other things else,’ have some receipt or other, and doth not 
indifferent to my taste, humour or custome. | hazard the same upon his neighbour, if he 
I know well it is nothing to them, forsomuch | will but give credite unto him, 
as sha and strangenesse are acci-' 1 was not long since ina ney where 
dents of physickes proper essence. Lycurgus 'I wot not who of my fraternity brought 
allowed and xppoyntud the sicke men of newes of a kinde of pilles, by true accompt, 
Sparta to drinke wine. Why did he so? composed of a hundred and odde severall 
Because being in health they hated the use | ingredients; whereat we laughed very 
of it. Kven as a gentleman who cyvelleth ; heartily, and made our selves good sport ; 
not farre from me useth wine as a soveraigne : for what rocke so hard were able to resist 
remedie against agews, because being in the shocke or withstand the force of so 
perfect health, he hateth the taste thereof as | thicke and numerous a battery? I woder- 





death. How many of them see we to be of . 
my humour? ‘That is, to disdaine all. 
ince for their owne behoofe, and live a, 
inde of formall free life, and altogether 
contrary to that which aig prescribe to! 
others? And what is that but a manifest’ 
abusing of our simplicitie? For, they hold’ 
their life as deare and esteeme their health | 
as pretious as wee do ours, and would apply ' 
their effects to their skill if themselves knew : 
not the uncertainty and falsehood of it. It. 
is the feare of paine and death; the im-} 

atience of the disease and griefe > and | 
ndiscreet desire and headlong uhirst of. 
health, that so blindeth them and us. It is” 
meere frintnes that makes our conceit: and | 
pusillanimitic farceth our credulitie lo be so | 
yeelding and pliable, The greater part of: 
whom doe notwithstanding not beleeve so | 
much as they endure and suffer of others ; | 
For I heare them complaine, and speake of | 
«it no otherwise than we doe, Yet in the end 
are they resolved. What should I doe then ? | 
As if impatience were in it selfe a better. 
remedie than patience. Is there any of: 
them that hath yeelded to this miserable : 
subjection, that doth not likewise yeelde to | 
all maner of impostures? or dooth not. 
subject himselfe to the mercie of whom-- 
soever hath the impudencie to promise him : 
recoverie and warrant him health > 

The Babilonians were wont to carry their | 
sicke people into the open streetes: the! 
“common sort were there physitians : where , 
all such as passed by were by humanitie and 
civilitie to enquire of their state and maladie, | 
and according to their skill or experience | 
give them some sound advise and pood | 
counsell, We differ not greatly from them: | 
there is no poore woman so simple, whose ; 
‘mumbling and muttering, whose slibber- 
slabbers and drenches we doe not employ. : 
And as for mee, were I to buy any medicine, ; 
T would rather spend my money in this! 
kinde of physicke than in any other, because | 
therein is no a or hurt to be feared. | 

What Homer Plato said of the gyp- 


stand, neverthelesse, of such as tooke of 
them, that the least graine of gravell dained 
not to stirre at all, ji cannot so soone give 
over writing of this subject, but I must needs 
say a word or two concerning the experience 
they have made of their prescriptions, which 
they would have us take as a warantice or 
assurance of the certainty of their drugges 
and potions. The greatest number, and, as 
{ deeme, more than the two thirds of 
medicinable vertues, consist in the quint- 
essence or secret propriety of simples, 
whereof wee can have no other instruction 
but use and custome. For quintessence is 
no other thing than equality, whereof wee 
cannot with our reason finde out the cause. 
In such trials or experiments, those which 
they affirme to have acquired by the inspira- 
tion of soine demon, I am contented to 
receive and allow of them (for touchiag 
myracics, | meddle not with them) or be it 
the experiments drawne from things, which 
for other respects fall often in use with us: 
as if in wooll, wherewith we wont to cluth 
vur selves, some secret aca or drying 
quality have by accident beene found, that 
cureth kibes and chilblaines in the heeles ; 
and if in reddishes, we eat for nourishment, 
some opening or aperitive operation have 
beene discovered. Galen reporteth that a 
leprous man chanced tobe cured by meanes 
of a cuppe of wine he had drunke, forso- 
much as a viper was by fortune fallen into 
the wine caske. In which example we finde 
the meane and a very likely directory to this 
experience. As also in those to which. 
ysitians afhrme to have beene addressed 
the examples of some beasts. But in 
most of other experiences to which they say. 
they came by fortune, and had no other 
ide but hazard, I finde the p of 
this information incredible. I imagine man 
heedfully viewing about him the infinite 
number of things, creatures, plants and 
“belts Folie pel teat to ook vend 
ginne essay ; and suppose he cast hig 
first fantasie upon an cikes-horne, to which — 
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an easie and gentle credulity must be given; | 
he will be as farre to seeke, and as much | 
troubled in his seeond operation : so, many | 
diseases and severall circumstances are: 
proposed unto him, that before he come to | 
the certainty of this point, unto which the. 
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To my Lady of Duras, 


ADAME, the last time it pleased you 

ection of his experience should arrive, | to come and visite me, you found 
mans wit shall be to seeke, and not know | me upon this point. And Lecause 
where to turne himselfe; and before it may be these toyes of mine may happily 
(amiddest this infinity of things) he finde come to your hands, I would have them 


out what this horne is: amongst the num- 
berlesse diseases that are, what an epilepsie 
is; the sundry and manifolde complexions 
in a melancholy man; so many seasons in 
winter ; so diverse nations amougst French- 
men; so many ages in age; so diverse 
celestiall changes and alterations in the 
conjunction of Venus and Saturne: so 
severall and many partes in a mans body, 
nay in one of his fingers. To all which 
being neither guided by argument, nor by 
conjecture, nor by example or divine in- 
spiration, but by the onely motion of fortune, 
it were most necessary it should be by a 
perfectly artificiall, well-ordred, and me- 
thodicall fortune, Moreover, suppose the 
disease thorowly cured, how shall he rest 


‘witnesse their author reputeth himselfe 
highly honoured for the favours it shall 
please’ you to shew them, Wherein you 
‘shall discerne the very same demeanor and 
‘selfe-countenance you have seene in his 
conversation. And could IT have assumed 
‘unto my selfe any other fashion than mine 
-owne accustomed, or more honourable and 
better forme, | would not have done it: for 
‘al IL seeke to reape by my writings is, the 
‘will naturally cepresent and to the life 
/pgurtray me to your remembrance. The 
very same conditions and faculties it pleased 
iyour Ladyship to frequent and receive 
, with much more honor and curtesie than 
ithey any way deserve, I will place and 
reduce (but without alteration and change) 


assured but that either the evill was come to into a solide body, which may happily con- 
his utmost period, or that an effect of the ‘tinue some dayes and yeares after mee ; 
huzard caused the same health? Or the; where, when soever it shall please you to 
operation of some other thing, which that / refresh your memory with them, you may 
day he had either eaten, drunke or touched ?: easily finde them, without calling them to 
or whether it were by the merite of his; remembrance, which they scarcely deserve, 
grandmothers prayers? Wesides, suppose ; 1 would entreate you to continue the favour 
this experiment to have beene perfect, how, of your friend-ship towards me, by the 
many times was it applied and begun anew; | same qualities through whose meanes it was 
and bow often was this long and tedious; produced. J labour not to be beloved more 
web of fortunes and encounters woven over , and esteeined better being dead than alive, 
againe, before a certaine rule might be The humour of ‘Viberias is ridiculous and 
concluded ? And being concluded, by whom; common, who endevoured more to extin- 
is it | pray you? Amongst so many millions; guish his glory in future ages, than yecide 
of men vou shall scarce meet with three or; himself regardfull and pleasing to men of his 


foure that will duely observe and carefully 
keepe a register of their experiments ; shall 
it be your or his happe to light truely, or 
hit just with one of them three or foure? 
What if another man, nay, what if a 
hundred other men, have had and made 
contraty experiments, and cleane opposite 
conclusions, and yet have sorted well? We 
should peradventure discerne some shew of 
light if all the judgements and consultations 
of men were knowne unto us. But that 
three witnesses and three doctors shall sway 
all mankind, there is no reason. It were 
requisite hamane nature had appointed and 
-taade speciall choise of them, and that by 
_expresse procuration and letter of atturny 
they were by her declared our judges and 
deputed our atturnic:. 


times, If IT were one of those to whom the 
world may be indebted for praise, I would 
quit it for the one moytie, on condition it 
would pay me before-hand: and that the 
same would hasten and in great heapes 
environ me about, more thicke than long, 
and more full than lasting. And let it 
hardly vanish with my knowledge, and when 
this sweet alluring sound shall no more 
| tickle mine eares. It were a fond conceit, 
: now | am ready to leave the commerce of 
{men, by new commendations, to goe about 
anew to beget my selfe unto them. | 

| I make no account of goods which I 
; could not employ to the use of my life, 
i Such as I am, so would ! be elsewhere then 
‘in paper, Mine art and industry have bec 
employed to make my selfe of some worth. 
My oes and endevour tu doe, and not to 
write, have applied all mv skill and 


= 


“Jollity, enclinin 


goo 


devoire to frame my life. Lo heere mine meaneth not those on this side, under the 
eccupation and my worke. I am a Jesse protection of your house, and all Gramon~ 
maker of bookes then of any thing else.” *I , toises.) They have a third kinde of shift or 
have desired and aimed at sufficiencie, rather | evasion to shake off and discharge them- 

for the benefite of my present and essentiall selves of the imputations or reproaches wee 

commodities then to make a store-house and | may justly charge them with, for the small 

hoard it up for mine heires. Whosoever | amendment of our infirmities ; whereof they - 
hath any worth in him, let him shew it in | have so long had the survay and govern- 

his behaviour, maners and ordinary dis-| ment, as they have no more inventions or 

courses ; he it to treat of love or of quarrels; | devises left them to ammuse us with ; that 

of sport and play or bed-matters, at board | is, to send us to seeke and take the food 

or elsewhere ; or be it in the conduct of his, aire of some other country. Madam, we 

owne affaires, or private household n@itters. | have harped long enough npon one string ; 

Those whom I sce make good bookes, | Lhope you will give me leave to come to my 

having tattered hosen and ragged clothes , former discourses againe, from which, for 

on, had they believed me they should first | your better entertainment, I had somewhat 

have gctiten themselves good clothes. | digressed. 

Demand a Spartan, whether he would = It was (as farre as I remember) Pericles, 

rather be a cunning rhethorician then an who being demanded how he did, ‘' you 

excellent souldier; nay, were I asked, I may,” said he, '‘ judge it by this,” shewing 

would say a good cooke, had I not some to | certaine scroules or briefes he had tied about 

setve me. Good Lord (Madame) how I his necke and armes. He would infer that 

would hate such a commendation, to beta, he was very sicke, since he was forced to 

sufficient man in writing, and a foolish-| have recourse to such vanities, and had 

shallow-headed braine or coxcombe in all suffered himselfe to be so drest. Laffirme not 

things else: yet had I rather be a foole, but I may one day be drawne to such fond 

both here and there, then to have made so! opinions, and yeeld my life and health to 

base a choice wherein to imploy my worth, /the mercy, discretion, and regiment of 
So farre am I also from expecting by such | physitians. I may haply fall into this 

trifles to gaine new honour to my self, as 1} fond madnesse; 1 dare not warrant my 

shal think I make a good bargain if I loose | future constancy. And even then if any 

nota part of that little I had already gained, | aske me how I doe, I-may answer him as 

For besides that this dumbe and dead did Pericles: you may judge, by shewing 

picture shall derogate and steale from my my hand fraughted with six drammes of 
naturall being, it fadgeth not and hath noj opium. It will be an evident token of a 

reference unto my better state, but is much | violent sicknesse. My judgement shall be 

fallen from my first Vigor and naturall | exceedingly out of temper. If impacience 

to a kinde of ern or, or feare get that advantage upon me, you 

mouldinesse, [I am,now come to the bot- j may thereby conclude some ee fever 

tome of the vessel, which beginneth to taste | hath seized upon my minde, have taken 

of his dregs and lees, Otherwise (good! the paines to plead this cause, whereof I 

Madame) I should not have dared so boldly | have but small understanding, somewhat to 

to have ripped up the mysteries of physicke, | strengthen and comfort naturall propension 
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considering the esteeme and credite of your 


gelfe, and so many others, ascribe unto it, 


found out this goodly shift, to ser 


and hold it in; had I not beene directed 
thereunto by the authors of the same, I 
thinke they have but two ancient ones in 
Latine, to wit Piiny and Celsus. If you 
fartune at any time to locke into them, you 
shall finde them to peaks much more 
rudely of their art then I doe. 1 but pinch 
it gently ; they cut the throate of it. Pliny, 
amongst other things, doth much sooffe at 
them, forsomuch as when they are at their 
wits end, and can go no further, t a 
their 
long-turmoiled, and to no end much tor- 


mented patient, with their drugs and diets, 


against the drugs and practice of our phy- 
sicke, which is derived into me from mine 
ancestors : lest it might only be a stupid 
and rash inclination, and that it might have 
a lithe: more forme. And that also those 
who see me so constant against the exhorta- 
tions and threats which are made against 
me, when sicknesse commeth upon me, may 
not thinke it to be a meere conceit and— 
simple wilfulnesse ; and also, lest there be 
any sO peevish as to Judge it to be some 
motive of vaine glory. it were a strange 
desire to seeke to draw honour from an 
action common both to me, to my gatdiner, 


j 
or to my groome. Surely my heart is not. 


up, nor so windy, that a solide, 


so 
some to the helpe of their vowes and | el eal marrowy pleasure as health is, F 
—myracies, and some others to hot baths and 
waters. (Be not offended, noble Lady, he 


¢ 
i 
} 
i 


should change it for an imaginary spiritual. 


sand airy delight. Renowme or glory (were. 
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it that of Aymons foure sons) is over deercly mine owne; that contrariwise (as variety is 
bought by a man of my humour, ifit cost him the most generall fashion that nature hath 
but three violent fits of the chollike. Give me | followed, and more in the mindes thea in 
health a Gods name, Those that love our; the bodies: forsomuch as they are of a 
physicke may likewise have their considera-; more supple and yeelding substance, and 
tions good, great and strong; I hate no‘ susceptible or admitting of formes) [ finde 
fantasies contrary to mine. I am so far: it more rare to see our humor or desseignes 
from vexing my selfe to sce my judgement agree in one. And never were there two 
differ from other mens, or (o row incom- | opinions in the world alike, no more thaa 
patible of the society or conversation of men, | two haires or two graines. Diversity is the 
to be of any other faction or opinion then , most universall quality. 


Cie 


Che Third Booke. 


CHAPTER I. 
Of Profit and Honesty. 


O man living is free from speaking 
foolish things; the ill lucke is, to 
speake them curiously ; 

Nae iste magno conatu maguas nugas dixerit) 


‘This fellow sure with much adoe, 
Will tcll great tales and trifles too, 


That concerneth not me; mine slip from 


paire, lodge in us, with so naturall a posses- 
sion, as their image is also discerned in 
beasts: yea and cruelty, so unnaturall a 
vice: for in the middest of compassion, we 
inwardly feele a kinde of bitter-sweet prick- 
ing of malicious delight to see others suf: 
fer; and children feele it also: 


Suane mart magno turbantious aqguora ventis, 
E terra maguum alterius spectare laborem,| 
“Tis sweet on graund seas, when windes waves 
turmoyle, 
From land to see anothers grievous toyle. 


me with as little care as they are of small 

worth; whereby they speed the better. 1 | The seed of which qualities, who should 
would suddenly quit them, for the least cast roote out of man, should ruine the funda. 
were in them: Nor do I buy or sell them _ mental conditions of our life: In matter ol 
but for what they weigh. speake unto; policy likewise some necessary functions 
paper as to the first man I meete. That / are not onely base, but faulty vices finde 
this is true, marke well what follows. To ‘therein a seate, and employ themselves in 
whon should not treachery be detestable, the stitching up of qur frame; as poysons 
wher Tiberius refused it on such great in-|in the preservation of our health. If they 
tere. t? One sent him word out of Germany, become excusable because wee have neede 


that if he thought it good, Ariminius should 
be made away by poison. He was the 
mig vtiest enemy the Romans had, who had 
so v.lely used them under Varus, and who 
one y empeached the encrease of his domi- 
nation in that codntry, His answer was, 
that the people of Rome were accustomed 
to be revenged on their enemies by open 
courses, with weapons in hand; not by 
gubtill sleights, nor in hugger mugger : thus 
left he the profitable for the honest. He 
wai (you will say) a cosener, I beleeve it ; 


of them, and that common necessity eflaceth 
their true property ; let us resigne the acting 
of this part to hardy Citizens, who sticke not 
to sacrifice their honours and consciences, 
as those of old, their lives, for their Coun. 
tries availe and safety. We that are more 
weake had best assume taskes of more ease 
and Jesse hazard. The Commonwealth: 
requireth some to betray, some to lie, and 
some to massaker: leave we that commis 
sion to people more obedient and more 
i pliable. Truely, I have often beene vexed ta 


that's no wonder in men of his profession, ‘sec our judges, by fraude or false hopes o! 
But the confession of virtue is of no less | favour or pardon, draw on a malefactor, tc 
consequence in his mouth that hateth the : bewray his offence ; employing therein both 
same, forsomuch as truth by force doth | cousenage and impudencie, ie were fit foi 
wrest it from him, and if he will not admire | justice, and Plato himselfe, who favourett 
it in him, at least, to adorne himselfe he | this custome, to furnish me with meane: 
will put it on, Our composition, both bab. saore suitable to my humour. ‘Tis a mali: 
like and private. is full of imperfection ; yet | cious jastice, and in my conceit no less 
4s there nothing in nature unserviceable, no | wounded it by selfe than by others. | 
not finutility itselfe; nothing thereof hath | answered not long since, that Hy could 
_beene insinuated in this huge universe, but (I betray my Prince for a particular man, 
holdeth some fit place therein. Our essence who should be very sorry to betray a particu: 
is cymented with crased qualities ; ambition, | lar man for my Prince. And loath not onely 
jealousic, envy, revenge, superstition, dis- to deceive, but that any be deceived in me, 
1 Luce. Li. 2, 
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whereto I will neither furnish matter nor | 
occasion. In that little busines I have man- 
aged betweene our Princes, amid the divi- , 
sions and subdivisions which at this day so . 
teare and turmoile us, I have curiously 
heeded, that they mistake me not, nor. 
muffled themselves in my maske, The pro-. 
fessors of that trade hold themselves most 
covert ; pretending and counterfeiting the 
greatest indifference and neerenes to the 
cause they can. As for me, I offer my selfe - 
in my liveliest reasons, ina forme most mine | 
owne: a tender and young Negotiator, and - 
who had rather faile in my businesse, then . 
in my selfe. Yet hath this been hitherto | 
with so good hap (for surely fortune is in 
these matters a principal actor) that few | 
have dealt betwene party and party with. 
lesse suspicion and more inward favour. I 
have in all my proceedings an open fashion, . 
easie to insinuate and give itselfe credit at. 
first acquaintance. Sincerity, plainenesse, | 
and naked trath, in what age soetver, finde 
also their opportunitie and employment. 
Besides, their liberty is little called in ques- 
tion, or subject to hate, who deale without 
respect to their owne interest. And they : 
may ttuely use the answer of Hyperides 
unto the Athenians, complaining of his 
bitter invectives and sharpenesse of his 


speech : Consider not my masters whether | | 
apply t 
out,’ 


am free, but whether I be so, without taking 
aught, or bettering my state by it. My 


liberty also hath easily discharged me from | | 
tyrant of Siracusa, suspend his inclination 
‘in the barbarian wars against the Greeks, 


all suspicion of faintnesse, by its vigor jae 
for bearing to speake any thing, though: it 
bit or stung them; [ could not have said _ 
worse in their absence) and because it car-_ 
rieth. an apparent show of simplicity and - 
carelesnesse. I pretend no other fruit by 
negotiating then to negotiate; and annex 
no long pursuites or propositions to it. 
Every action makes his particular game, win 
he if he can. Nor am I urged with the 
passion of Jove or hate unto great men ; nor 
is my wil shackled with anger, or particular - 
respect. I our Kings with an affec- | 
tion simply lawfull and meerely civil, neither 
mooved nor unmoov'd by private interest; . 
for which I like my selfe the better. The 
all and just cause bindes me no more . 
then moderately, and without violent fits. 
1am not subject to these piercing pledges 
and inward gages. Choller and hate are 
beyond the duty of justice, and are passions 
fitting only those whose reason is not suffi- 
vient to hold them to their duty, Viatur 
motu anim, gui uti ratione non potest: xt ; 
‘him use the motion of his minde that cannot | 
— reason.” All = enyg oct miko 

hemacives temperate : if not, are al- 
tered into sedicious and unlawful, It is that | 
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ene nineteen ta 


another to his Dragon, as the 


-owne affaires 


to 


SS 


makes me march everywhere with my head 
aloft, my face and heart open. Verily Se 
I feare not to avouch it) I could easily for a 
neede bring a candle to Saint Michael, and 


good old 
side to the 


if 
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woman, I will follow the best 
fire, but not into it, if [ can choose. 


/neede require, let Montaigne my Mannor- 


house be swallowed up in publike ruine : 


‘but if there -be no such necessity, I will 


acknowledge myselfe beholding unto for- 
tune if she please to save it; and for its 
safety, employ as much scope as my ende- 
vours can affoord me. Was it not Atticus, 
who, cleaving to the right but losing side, 
saved himself by his moderation, in that 
generall shipwracke of the world, amidst so 
many changes and divers alterations? ‘Jo 


_ private men, such as he was, it is more easie. 


And in such kinde of businesse | think one 
dealeth justly not to be too forward to 
insinuate or invite himselfe. To hold a 


“S{aggering or middle course, to beare an 


unmooved affection, and without inclination 


;in the troubles of his county and publike 
: divisions, 


I deeme neither seemely nor 


honest: “a non media, sed nulla via 


eslvelut eventum expeclantium, guo fortuna 
consilia sua applicent: That is not he mid- 


way, but a mad way, or no way, as of 
those that expect the event with intent to 
heir designes as fortune shall fall 
That may be permitted in the 


affairs of neighbours. So did Gelon, the 


keeping ambassadours at Delphos, with 
presents, to watch on what side the victory 
would light, and to apprehend the fittest 
oceasion of reconcilement with the victors. 
It were a kind of treason to doso in our 
and domesticall matters, 
wherein of necessity one must resolve and 
take a side; but for a man that hath 
neither charge nor expresse commandement 
to urge him, not to busie or entermedie 
himseife therein, I holde it more excusable 


(yet frame [ do not this excuse for my selfe), 
t 


en in forraine and strangers wars, where- 


with, according to our laws, no man is 


troubled against his will, Nevertheless, 


those who wholly engage themselves into 
them, may carry such an order and temper, 
‘asthe storme (without offending bim) may 


glide over their head. Had we not reason 
pe as much of the deceased Bishop 
of Orleans, Lord of Moruilliers? And! 


. know some who at this present worthily 


hestirre themselves, in so even a fashion or 
pleasing a manner, that they are likely to 


‘continue on foote, whatsoever injurious 


alteration or fall the heavens may prepare 


* 


doth better ;—at least he esteemeth him. - 
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against us. I holde it only fit for Kings to! when he demaunded of him, what of his 
be angry with Kings; and mocke at those wealth or state hee should impart unto 
rash spirits, who from the brayerie of their; him : Which and what you please (quoth 
hearts offer themselves to so un i gblevegaees hee) so it be not your secrets. I see every 
quarrels, For one unde th not a. one mutinie, if another conceale the depth 
particular quarrel! against a Prince, in’ or mysterie of the affairs from him, wherein 
marching a ee him openly and coura- he pleaseth to employ him, or have but 
geously for his honour, and according to’ purloyned any circumstance from him. For 
is duty: if hee love not such a man, hee wy part, | am content one tell me no more 

of his businesse than he will have me know 

And the cause of lawes especially, and or deale in: nor desire 1 that my know- 
defence of the ancient state, has ever found ledge exceede or straine my word. If I 
this priviledge, that such as for their owne must needs be the instrument of cosenage 
interest disturbe the same, excuse (if they it shall at least be with safety of my con- 
honour not) their defenders, But wee science. J will not be esteemed a servant, 
ought not terme duty (as now a dayes wee - nor so affectionate, nor yet so faithfull, that 
do} a sower rigour and intestine crab- | 1 be judged fit to betray any man. Whois 
bednesse, proceeding of private interest and , unfaithfull to himselfe may be excased if 
passion : nor courage a treacherous and | hee be faithlesse to his master. But princes 
malicious proceeding, Their disposition to entertaine not men by halfes, and despise 
frowardnesse and mischiefe, they entitle: bounded and conditionall service. What 
teale: That's not the cause doth heate remedy? I freely tell them my limits; for 
them, ‘tis their owne interest : They kindle (a slave I must not be but unto reason, which 
@ warre, not because it is just, but because! yet 1 cannot compasse ; and they are to 
it is warre, Why may not aman beare him- blame, to exact from a free man the bke 
selfe betweene enemies featly and faithfully ?: subjection unto their service, and the same 
Doe it, Wf not altogether with an equall oblgation, which they may from those they 
(for it may admit different measure) at least have made and bought, and whose fortune 
with a sober affection, which may not so°dependeth particularly and = expresly on 
much engage you to the one, that he looke theirs. ‘The lawes have delivered mee from 
for all at your hands. Content yourself with | much trouble ; they have chosen mee a side 
a moderate proportion of their favour, and | to followe, and appointed mee a maister to 
to glide in troubled waters without fishing obey ; all other superiority and duty ought 
im them. The other manner of offering ones. to bee relative unto that, and bee restrained, 
uttermost endevour to both sides, implyetb : Yet, may it not be concluded, that if my 
lesse discretion then sonscience. What: affection should otherwise cag tl mee, 


“koows he to whom you betray another, as’ would presently afforde my he. ping hand 
a 


much your friend as himselfe, but you will wnto it. Will and desires are a lawe to 
do the like for him when his turne shall themselves, actions are to receive it of 
come, He takes you fora villaine : whilst : publike institutions. All these proceedings 
that hee heares you, and gathers out of you, of mine are somewhat dissonant from our 
and makes his best use of your disloyalty. formes. They should produce no great 
For double feYewes are onely beneficial in effect, nor holde out long among us. 
what they bring, but we must looke they | Innocencie itselfe could not in these times 
carry away as little as may be. I carry: nor negotiate without dissimulation, nor 
nothing to the one which I may not trafficke without lying. Neither are pub- 
{having opportunity) say unto the other, the like functions of my diet; what my pro- 
accent only changed a little: and report! fession requires thereto, I furnish in the 
either but in different or knowne or common = most private manner] can, Being a childe, 
things. No benefit can induce mee to lye I was plunged Into them up to the eares, 
unto them : what is entrusted to my silence and had good successe; but I got loose in 
Iconceale religionsly, but take as little in’ good time. I have often since shunned 
trust as}can. Princes secrets are atrouble- | medling with them, seldome aceepted, and 
some charge to such as have nought to do | never required ; ever holding my back to- 
with them. I ever by my good will capitu- | wards ambition ; but if not as rowers, who 
late with them, that they trust mee with ; goe forward as it were backward; yet so, 
very little : but let them assuredly trust what / as I am lesse beholding to resolution, then to 


AU disclose unto them. I alwayes knew! my good fortune, that J was not wholly 


more than | would. An openspeech opens | embarked in them. For there are courses 


_ the way to another, and draws all out, even | lesse against my taste, and more comfortable 


jas wine and love. Philippedes, in my 


‘to my carriage, by which, if heretofore it 


 tninde, answered King Lysimachus wisely | had called mee to the service of the com: 
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monwealth, and my advancement unto_ 
credit in the world, | know that in follow- : 


ing the same I had exceeded the reason of | 


my conceite. Those which commonly say 


is arte, cunning and subtilty ; and rather 
discretion then goodnesse, industry then _ 
nature, good wit then good hap; doc, 
mee more honour then shame, But: 
truely they make my cunning over cunning. | 
And whosoever hath traced mee and nearcly : 
looked into my humours, [Ul lose a good | 
wager if hee confesse not that there is no 
rule in their schoole, could, amidde such. 
crooked pathes and divers windings, square | 
and report this naturall motion, and main- 
taine an apparance of liberty and licence, 
so equall and inflexible ; and that all their 
attention and wit is not of power to bring ; 
them to it. The way to trueth is but one 
and simple; that of particular profit: 
h affaires a man hath in 
charge, double, uneven and accidentall, 1 
have often seenc these counterfeit and arti- | 
ficiall liberties in practice, but most com-. 
monly without successe, They favour of | 
‘Esopes asse, who in emulation of the 
dogge layde his two fore-feete very jocundly 
upon his masters shoulders ; but looke how | 
many blandishments the pretty dogge 
received, under one, so many bastinadoes | 
were redoubled upon the poore asses 
backe. fd maxine guemgue decet : guud est: 
cuiusgue suum maxime -\ ‘That becomes , 
every man especially which is his owne | 
especially.” I will not deprive cousinage of : 
her ranke, that were to understand the | 
world but ill: I know it hath often donc | 
profitable service, it supporteth, yea and: 
nourisheth the greatest part of mens vaca-. 
tions. 
There are some lawfull vices: as man 
actions, or good or excusable, unlawfull. 


sete 


! 


Justice in itselfe naturall and universall is | 
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their right. 


passed. 


him bound hand and foote to Rome, 


, ever 
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vertue is to decline very much from his 
natural vigor: and not only by their per- 
mission, but perswasions, divers vicious 


ours 


; | ‘actions are committed and take place. 
against my protession that what [term liberty, ; 
simplicity and plainnesse in my behaviour, | 


4 
y 
i 


Fx Senatusconsuldis pledisqguescitis scelera 
exercentur: “Even by decrees of counsel 
and by statute laws are mischiefes put in 
practice.” 1 follow the common phrase, 
which makes a difference betweene protit- 
able and honest things: terming some 
naturall actions which are not only profit- 
able but necessary, dishonest and filthy. 
But t# continue our example of treason. 
Two which aspired unto the kingdome 
of Thrace were falne into controversie for 
The Emperor hindred them 
from falling together by the eares: the 
one, under colour of contriving some friendly 
aceord by an enterview inviting the other 
to a feast in is house, imprisoned and 
murthred him, Justice required that the 
Romanes should be satisfied for this outrage : 


‘sothe difficulnes empeached the ordinary 


course, What they could: not lawfully doe 
without warre and hazard, they attempted 
toaccomplish by treason; what they coulde 
not hone-tly achieve, they profitably com- 
For exploytng whereof, Pompo- 
nius Flaccus was thought most fitte : who 
trayning the fellow into his nettes by fained 
wordes and sugred assurances, in liew of the 
favour and honour hee promised him, sent 
One 
traytor over-reached another against com- 
mon custome ; for, they are all full of dis- 
trust, and ‘tis verily hgrd to surprise them in 
their owne arte: witnesse the heavy and 
dismall experience we have lately felt of it. 
Let who liste bee Pompanius Flaccus ; and 
there are tuo-too many that will be so. As 
for my part, both my word and faith are as 


‘the rest, pieces of this common body; their 
best effect is the publicke service: that's 


opie bee with mee. But as if one 
should command mee to take the charge of 


otherwise ordcred, and more nobly distri-‘ the rolles or recordes of the pallace, I would 
buted, then this other especial! and na-' answerc, I have no skill in them’; or to bea 

_ tionall justice, restrained and suted to the | leader of pioners, T would say, Iam called 
neede of our pollicie : eri juris germana-:toa worthier office, Even so, who would 
gue justitie solidam et cxpressam ofigtem  goe about to employ mee, not to murther or 
nullam tenemus: umbra ef tmaginibus: poyson, but to lye, betraye and forsweare 
utimur :* *' Wee have no lively nor life-like ! my selfe, | would tell him, If { have robbed 
iture of upright law and naturall' or stolne any thing from any man, send mee 
justice : wee use but the shaddowes and rather to the gallies. Fora gentleman may 
colours of them.” So that wise Dandamys, | lawfully speake, as did the Lacedemonians, 


hearings the lives of Socrates, Pythagoras defeated by Antipater, upon the points of 
and Fay repeated, in other things their agreement: ‘You may impose as 
judged them great and worthy men, but! beavy burdens, and harmfall taxes upon 


overmuch subjected to the reverence of the | us as you please, but you lose your time to 
lawes.: which to authorize and second, true command us any shamefull or dishonest 
Tr cmeeremeame things.” Every man should give himselfe 
2 Cie, OF. bs. £Cic, Of. 1g. ‘the oath, which the A®gyptian kings 
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solemnly and usually presented to their | justice, for the punishment of so detestable 


judges : 
sciences, what command soever they should ; 
receive from themselves to the contrary. 
In such commissions there is an evident. 
note of ignominic and condemnation, And. 
whosoever gives them you, accuseth you ;. 
and if you conceive them right, gives you 
them asa trouble and burthen. As much 
as the publicke affaires amend by your en- 
devours, your owne empaireth: the better. 
‘ou do, 0 much the worse doe you. And 
it shall not bee newe, nor peradventure 
without shadowe of justice, that hée who | 
setteth you a worke, becummeth your ruine. : 
* Hf treason bee in any case excusable, it is 
onely then, when ‘tis employed to punish | 
and betray treason.’ Wee shall finde many | 
treacheries to have beene not refused, but 
punished by them, in whose favour they, 
were undertaken. Who knowes not the sen- ; 
tence of Fabricius against Pyrrhus his phy-— 
sician? And the commander hath often 
severely revenged them on the partie hee. 
employed in them, refusing so unbridled a 
credite and power, and disavowing so 
lewde and so vile an obedience.  laro- 
pele, Duke of Russia, sollicited an Hun. 
srarian gentleman to betraye Boleslaus, 
King of Polonia, in contriving his death 
or Tornuhing the rufans with meanes 
to work him some notable mischiefe. 
‘This gallant: presently bestirres him in it, 
and more than ever applying himselfe to the - 
king's service, phentned. to bee of his coun- | 
sell, and of those hee most trusted. By» 
which advantages, ané with the opportunity | 
of his master's absence, hee betrayed / 
Visilicia, a great and rich citie, to the: 


‘unto him. 


Not to swerve from their con-' a treacherie : and resigning them into the 


hands of the Governor of the Province, gave 
him expresse charge, in what manner socver 
jit were, to rid himselfe of them, and bring 
them to some mischievous end. Whereby, 
of that great number they were, not one 
ever after sawe the smoake of Macedon. 


The better they served his turne, the more 


wicked hee judged them, and the more 
worthie of punishment. The slave that 


‘betraied the corner wherein his master P, 
‘Sulpicius lay hid, was set at liberty, 


according to the promise of Syllas pro- 
scription: but aceording to the promise 
of common reason, being freed, hee was 
throwne headlong from off the Tarpeyan 
rocke, And Clovis, King of France, 


.in lieu of the golden armes he had 


promised the three servants of Canacre, 
caused them to be hanged, after they had 
by his solicitation betraide their maister 
They hung them up with the 
ourse of their reward about their neckes. 

aving satisfied their second and special! 


an they also satisfie the generall and 
‘ first. 


Mahomet the second, desirous to rid 
himselfe of his brother (through jealousie of 


‘rule, and according to the stile of that sad 
‘employed one of his officers in it ; who stifl 


him, by much water powred downe his 
throate all at once : which done, in expiation 


‘of the fact, he delivered the murtherer into 


the hands of his brother's mother ie they 
were brethren but by the father's side) shee, 
in his presence, opened his bosome, and 
with hir owne revenging handes searching 
for his heart, pluckt it out and cast it unto 
doggres to eate. Even unto vile dispositions 


Russians : which was whoilie sakt and burnt ; (having made use of a filthy action) it is so 
by them, with a generall slaughter, both of , sweete and pleasing, if they may with secu- 
the inhabitants, of what sexe or age soever, | rity, as it were, in way of recompence and 
and a great number of nobility thereabouts, , holy correction, sowe one sure stitch of 
whom to that purpose he had assembled. | goodnesse and justice unto it. Besides, they 
Jaropelc, his anger thus asswaged with respect the ministers of such horrible 
revenge, and his rage mitigated (which was | crimes as people that still upbraide them 
not. without pretext, for Boleslaus had: with them, and covet by their deaths to 
mightily wronged and in like manner smother the knowledge and cancell the 
incensed him) and glutted with the frnite of testimony of their practises. Now if, pet- 
treason, examining the uglinesse thercof, haps, not to frustrate the publike neede of 
naked and alone, and with impartiall eyes that last and desperate remedy, one rewarde 
beholding the same, not distempered by you for it: yet hee who doth it (if hee bee 
passion, conceived such a remorse, and not-as bad himselfe, will hould you a most — 
tooke it so to heart, that hee forthwith! accursed and execrable creature. And 
caused the eyes of his instrumental! execu- | deemeth you a greater (raytor thea he whom 
tioner to be pulled out, and his tongue and | have betrayed; for with your o 
privy parts to be cut off. Antigonus per- | handes hee touched the lewdnesse' of | __- 
swaded the Argyraspides soldiers to betray disposition, without disavowing, wi hout 
Eumenes their gcnerail, and his adversarie, object. He employeth you, as we do out- 
unto bim, whom when they had delivered, | cast persons in the execution of justice : an 
and he had caused to be slaine, himselfe | office as profitable as little honest. Besides 
desired to be the conwnissary of divine | the basenesse of such commissions, there is 
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in them a prostitution of conscience. The! for him to do, then what be cannot effect, 
daughter of Sejanus could not in Rome, by | without charge unto his faith, and imputa- 
any true formall course of lawe, bee put to! tion to his honour? things which peradvens 
death, because shee was a virgine: that: ture should bee dearer to him then his owne 
lawes tnight have their due course, shee was‘ salvation and the safety of his people. 
first deflowred by the common hangman; When with enfoulded armes hee shalt 
and then strangled. Not his hand onely, | devoutly call on God for his ayde, may hee 
but his soule is a slave unto publike commo- | not hope that his fatherlie mercie shall 
dity. When Amurath the first, to aggravate | not refuse the extraordinary favour and 
the punishment of his subjects who had; sinne-forgiving grace of His all powerfull 
given support unto his son's unnaturall) hand, unto a pure and righteous hand ? 
rebellion, appointed their neerest kinsmnen ; They age dangerous examples, rare and crased 
to lend their hands unto this execution : 1 exceptions to our naturall rules: wee must 
finde it verie honest in some of them, who | yeelde unto them, but with great modera- 
rather chose unjustly to bee held guiltie of: tion and heedie circumspection. No private 
anothers parricide then to serve justice with | commodity may any way deserve wee 
their owne. And whereas in some paltrie should offer our conscience this wrong ; the 
townes forced in my time, I have seenc commonwealth may, when it is most appar- 
base varlets for savegarde of their owne! ant and important. Timoleon did fitiie 
lives, yeild to hang their friends and com- | warrant and warde the strangenes of his 
panions, | ever thought them of worse con- | exploite by the teares hee shed, remem- 
dition then such as were hanged. It is | bripg it was with a brotherlie hand hee slew 
reported that Witoldus, Prince of Lithuania, | the tyrant. And it neerely pinched his 
introduced an order with that nation, which | selfe-gnawne conscience, that he was com- 
was that the party condemned to die should, | pelled to purchase the common good at the 
with his owne handes, make himselfe away ; | rate of his honestie. ‘The sacred Senate it- 
finding it strange that a third man, being | selfe, by his meanes delivered from thral- 
guiltlesse of the fact, shoulde bee employed dome, durst not definitely decide of so 
and charged to commit a murther, When | haughtie an action, and rend in two so ur- 
an urgent circumstance, or any violent or! gent and different semblances. But the 
unexpected accident, induceth a prince for Siracusans having cpportunely and at that 
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the necessitie of his estate, or as they say | 


for state matters, to breake his worde and 
faith, or otherwise forceth him out of his 


ordinary duty, hee is to ascribe that neces- 


sity unto a lash of Gods rod. It is no vice, 
for hee hath quit his reason unto a reason 


tyrants, which grietously oppressec 
same, they appointed Timoleon, with this 


very instant sent to the Corinthians to re- 


quire their protection, and a governour able 


to re-establish their towne in former majestie, 
and deliver Sicilie from a number of pettie 
the 


more publike and more powerfull, but new caveat and declaration; That accord- 
surely it is ill fortune. So that to one who. ing as hee should well o1* ill demeane him- 
asked mee what remedy, [ replyde, none ; | selfe in his charge, their sentence should in- 
were hee truely rackt betwcene these two. cline either to grace him as the redcemer of 
extreames (Sed videat ne guaratur latebra, his country, or disgrace him as the mur- 
periurio;) ‘But let him take heede he, therer of his brother. ‘This fantasticall con- 
seeke not a starting hole for perjurie ’) hee | clusion hath some excuse upon the danger 
must have done it; but if hee did it sans; of the example and importance of an act so 
regret or scruple, if it greeved him not to, different, and they did well to discharge 
doe it, ‘tis an argument his conscience is, their judgement of it, or to embarke him 
but in ill tearmes. Now were there any one; some where else, and on their considera- 
of so tender or cheverell a conscience, to tions. Now the proceedings of Timoleon 
whome no cure might seeme worthy of so in his renowned journie did soone yeelde 
extreame a remedy, I should prise or his cause the cleerer, so worthily and ver- 
regard him no whit the lesse. He cannot; tuously did hee every way beare himselfe 
Joose himselfe more handsomely nor more | therein. And the good hap which ever 
_excusablie, We cannot doe every thing, | accompanied him in the encumberances 
nor bee in every piace, When all is done, | and difficulties hee was to subdue in the 
thus an thus must wee often, as unto our: atchievement of his noble enterprise, seemed - 
last anker and sole refuge, resigne the pro-' to bee sent him by the Gods, conspiring to 
- tection of our vessell unto the onely conduct | second, and consenting to favour his justifi- 
of heaven. To what juster necessity can cation, This mans end is excusable, if ever 
hee reserve bimselfe ? w hat is lesse possible ‘ any could bee. But the encrease and 
Ena —_ —————~ | of the publike revenues, which served the 
3 Cic. OF, 1, iti. | Roman Senate for a pretext of the ensuing 
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soule conclusion [| purpose to relate, is not 
of sufficient force to warrant such injustice. 
Certaine cities had by the order and per- 
mission of the Senate, with money purchased 
their libertie at the hands of L.Sylla. The 
matter comming in question againe, the 
Senate condemned them to be fineable and 
taxed as before ; and the money they had 
employed for thcir ransome should bee 
deemed as lost and forfeited. Civill warres 
do often produce such enormous examples, 
that we punish private men, for so giuch as 
they have beleeved us when wee were other 
then now wee are. And one same magis- 
trate doth lay the penalty of his change on 
such as cannot do withal, ‘The Schoole- 
master whippeth his scholler for his docility, 
and the guide striketh the blind man he 
leadeth. A horrible image of justice. 
Some rules in Philosophy are both false and 
faint. The example proposed unto us of 
respecting private utility before faith given, 
hath not sufficient power by the circum: 
stance they adde unto it. Theeves have 
taken you, and on your oath to pay them a 
certaine sum of moncy, have set you at 
liberty againe. ‘They erre that say an 
honest man is quit of his worde and faith 
without paying, beeing out of their hands, 
There is no such matter, What feare and 
danger hath once forced mee to will and 
consent unto, 1 am bound to will and per- 
forme, being out of danger and feare. And 
although it have but forced my tongue and 
not my will, yet am 1 bound to make my 
worde good and keepe my promise. For 
m part, when it hath sometimes unadvis- 
ly over-runne my thought, yet have I 
made a conscience to disavowe the same. 
Otherwise wee should by degrees come to 
abolish all the right a third man taketh and 
may challenge of our promises. QUsaasé verd 
Jordi viro vis possit adhtberi:) " As though 
any force could be used upon a valiant 
man." ‘Tis onely lawfull for our private 
interest to excuse the breache of promise, if 
wee have rashlie promised things in them- 
selves wicked and unjust. For, the right of 
vertue ought to over-rule the right of our 
bond. Ihave heretofore placed Epaminen- 
das in the first rank of excellent men, and 
now recant it not, Unto what high pitch 
raised hee the consideration of his particular 
duty? who never slew man hee had van- 
quished ; who for that invaluable good of 
restoring his country hir liberty, made it a 
matter of conscience to murther a Tyrant or 
his accomplices, without a due and formall 
courte of lawe : and who judged him a bad 
man, how good a citizen soever, that 
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amongst his enemies and in the fury of a 
battle, spared not his friend or his hoste. 
Loe here a minde of a rich composition. 
Hee matched unto the most violent and 
rude actions of men, goodnesse and cour- 
tesie, yea and the most choice and delicate 
that may be found in the schoole of Philo 
sophie. This so high-raised courage, so 
iswelling and so obstinate against sorow, 
death and povertie, was it nature or arte 
made it relent, even to the utmost straine of 
exceeding tendernesse and debonarety of 
complexion? Being cloathed in the dread- 
full livery of steele and blood, he goeth on 
crushing and brusing a nation, invincible 
,to all others but to himselfe: yet mildely 
| relenteth in the midst of a combat or con- 


\ fusion, when he meets with his host or with 


his friend. Verily this man was deservedly 
fit to command in warre, which in the ex- 
tremest furie of his innated rage, made him 
to feele the sting of courtesie, and remorse 


_Of gentlenesse then when, all inflamed, it 


foamed with furie and burned with murder. 
It is a miracle to be able to joyne any shew 
of justice with such actions, But it only 
belongeth to the unmatched courage of 
Epaminondas, in that confused plight, to 
joyne mildnesse and facility of the most 
gentle behaviour that ever was unto them, 
yea, and pure inuocency itselfe. And 
whereas one told the Mamertins, that 
statutes were of no force against armed 
men ; another to the tribune of the people, 
that the times of justice and of warre were 
two: a third, that the confused noise of warre 
and clangor of armes hindred him from under- 
standing the sober voice of the lawes : this 
man was not so much as empeached from 
conceiving the milde sound of civilitie and 
kindnesse. Borrowed hee of his enemies 
the custome of sacrificing to the Muses 
(when he went to the wares) to qualifie by 
their swectnesse and mildnesse that martiall 
furie and hostile surlinesse? Let us not 
feare, after so great a master, to hold that 
some things are unlawfull, even against our 
fellest enemies ; that publike interest ought 
not to challenge all of all against tsb 
interest: Adanente memoria etiam in dtssidio 
publicorum faderum privati juris: “Some 
memorie of private right continuing even in 
disagreement of publike contracts." | 
ch ranila polextia vires | 

Preestands, ne quid peccet anticus, habet:* 

No power hath so great migh : 
To make frends sl goc right. 


And that all things be not lawfull to an 
honest man, for the service of his king, the © 


2 Ovip, Pont. 1. i, Bd, viii. 37. 
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generall cause and defence of the lawes. ; 
Noa enim patria prastat omutous offictis, ' 


et ipsi conduct pias habere civies in parentes: | CHAPTER IL, 

" For our countrey is not above all other! 

duties: itis good for the country to have | Of Repenting, 

her inhabitants use pietie toward their! 

parents.” It is an instruction befitting | THERS fashion man, T repeat him ; 
the times: wee need not harden our! and represent a particular one, but 
hearts with these plates of iron and steele; | il made : and whom were L to forme 


it suffceth our shoulders be armed with! anew, he should be far other than he is; 
them: it is enough to dippe our pens in) but he is now made, «And though the lines 
inke, too much to dye them in blood. If it: of Tyy picture change and vary, yet lose 
be greatnesse of courage, and the effect of a; they not themselves. The world runnes all 
rare and singular vertue, to neglect friend- | on wheeles. All things therein moove with- 
ship, despisc private respects and bonds; out intermission ; yea, the earth, the rockes 
ones word and kindred, for the common good | of Caucasus, and the Pyramides of Atgypt, 
and obedience of the magistrate : itis verily both with the publike and their own motion, 
able to excuse us from it, if we but alledge . Constancy itselfe is nothing but a languish- 
that it isa greatnesse unable to Jodge inthe ing and wavering dance. I cannot settle 
greatnesse of I;paminondas his courage. [° my object ; it goeth so unquietly and stag- 
abhorre the euraged admonitions of this: gering, with a naturall drunkennesse ; I take 





other unruly spirit, i yt in this plight, as it is at the instant I am- 
dum tela micant, non vos pirtatis —, Muse myselfe about it, I describe not the 

imeaga fessence but the passage; not a passage 

Ulla, nec aduersa conspecti fronte parentes ‘from age to age, or as the people reckon, 


Conusoveant, uultnus gladio turbante verendos 4 | from seaven yeares to seaven, but from day 


While swords are brandisht, Jet no shew of grace | to day, from minute to minute. My history 


ry Ten Vy , 4 * 0 . he” { 
ee ee Maal ean ee en ‘must be fitted to the present. [ may soone 
Se eae ees , change, not onely fortune, but intention, 


grace. Iti ; : 
. : ‘It is a counter-roule of divers and variable 
Let us bereave wicked, bloodie and, : i . 


* * we ° i faeries SLe5Ne ORR WARE AA BERET E RL ERROR E ENA T AT COLE 
traitorous dispositions of this pretext of | Be eee a at aa tee aan 
reason: leave we that impious and exorbi- | re ne ee fe pas . bophes aes 
tant justice, and adhere unto more humane | 3000 UN OMer, OF Taal ft apprevenc su rjects 
a On hak may Unie and exam | by other circumstances and considerations, 
ut ie ; < har wavittrn ‘a 7 ~ re * ~§ oo 
ple bring to passe! In an encounter of the | etree a: he Poneiee ua Ta nie 
civill warres against Cinna, one of Pom- | paine>say Ween ; ainda setied 1 would 
yes souldiers, having unwittingly slaine | 5 ena ied ‘fe te te ef} 
: not essay, but resolve myselfe. It is still a 


through shame and sorrow presently killed PTenUse and & probttioner I, propose a 
himself ; and some yeeres after, in another | +46. fasten all morall Philosophy as well 
civill warre of the said people, a souldier | |, papular and private life a A one of 
pea baraiigy oes Go. Bary aoe | richer stuffe. Every man beareth the whole 
wee argue honour, and the beautie of an‘ viata oil of . re eeaeaie ana ASN 
action, by its profit: and conclude as ill, to: Se eee hota ee OU Oy 


i ‘ , :some speciall and stran rke; I the 
thinke every one is bound unto it, and that: ei Alas Sects ge marke t 


este ARR Pas phe | first, by my generall disposition ; as Michael 
it is honest if it be commodious. de Montaigne, not as a grammarian, or a 
. Onsia non pariter verion sunt omnibus aptaA poet, ora lawver. If the world complaine, 
All things alike to all | I speake too much of myselfe, I complaine 

Do rot well-fitting fall. iit thinkes no more of itselfe. Tut is it rea- 

Choose we out the most necessary and | 80n, that being so private in use, I should 
most beneficiall matter of human society, | pretend to make myselfe publike in know- 
it will be a marriage; yet is it that the ledge? Or is it reason I should produce 
Sainjs counsell findeth and deemeth the | into the world, where fashion and arte have 
contrary side more honest, excluding from such sway and command, the raw and 
it the most reverend vocation of men; as | Simple effects of nature, and of a nature 
wee to our races assigne such beasts as are | 28 yet exceeding weake? ‘To write bookes 
of jeast esteeme. without learning is it not to make a wall 
GR ca ee de a eG i eB aan ne ; without stone or such like thing ? coe 

1 Cre. OF. 1. tii. 2 Lucan. 1. vii. 320, of musicke are directed by arte, mine by 
SOvip. Zpist, L iii. El, viii. 7. | hap. Yet have I this according to learning, 
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that never man handled subject he under- | soule, which still scratcheth and bloodieth | 
stood or knew better then TU doe this I have ‘itselfe. For reason effaceth other griefes 
ee being therein the cunningest | and sorrowes, but engendereth those of 
man alive. |repentance: the more yrkesome because 
Secondly, that never man waded further ' inward : as the colde and heate of agues is 
into this matter, nor more distinctly sifted | more offensive then that which comes out- 
the parts and dependances of it, nor arrived ward. I account vices (but each accordin 
mre exactly and fully to the end he pro- to their measure) not onely those which 
pace ed unto himselfe. To finish the same, I reason disalowes and nature condemnes 
ave neede of naught but faithfulnesse ; ‘but such as mans Opinion hath forged as 
which is therein as sincere and pure as may | false and erroneous, if lawes and custome 
found, Sy spate truth, nc my pin oe ' bougaue? the same. a ee manner peas is 
wias much as I dare; and I darethemore no goodnesse but gladdeth an _ honest 
the more I grow into yeares, for it seemeth, | disposition. There is truely I wot not what 
custome alloweth old age more liberty to kinde or congratulation of well doing 
babbel, and indiscretion to talke of itselfe. which rejoyceth in ourselves, and a gene- 
It cannot herein be, as in trades, where the ''rous jollitie that accompanieth a good 
ictehce and his worke doe often differ. conscience. A minde conragiously vicious 
ng aman of so sound and honest con- > may happily furnish itselfe with security, 
versation, writ he so foolishly? Are such | but shee cannot be fraught with this selfe- | 
learned writings come from a man of so joyning delight and satisfaction. It is no 
bbe a begat who ares fon H , Sinal Dee? ‘es one to feele Yea pre- 
ordinary conceit, and writeth excellently, ‘served from the contagion of an age so 
one may say his capacitie is borrowed, not infected as ours, and to say to himselfe ; 
of himselfe, A skilfull man is not skilfull could a man enter and see even into my 
in all things ; but a sufficient man is suffi- !soule, yet should he not finde me guilty 
cient everywhere, even unto ignorance. | either of the affliction or ruine of any y, 
ee egies anh ee eae of envie i even nor of 
; e ace. Elsewhere publike offence against the Jawes, nor 
Rarely) coeur or mage aly the Nbsala | tainted vier aicopeenny oe or sedition ; 
without the workeman, heere not; who: nor spotted with falsifying of my word ; and 
toucheth one toucheth the other. He who although the libertie of times allowed and 
shall judge of it without knowing him shal! taught it every man, yet could I never be 
began nai more eee me, he a Aiea eae: to ya the goods or dive into the 
t hath wholly satisfied mee. appie be-' purse of any French man, and have alwayes 
gene aif merite, A I getathis onely portion lived upon mine own as wel in time of war 
‘of publike approbation, as | may cause men: as peace: nor did I ever make use of any 
of understanding to thinke 1 had beene: poore mans labor without reward, These 
aah . make use and benefit of learning, | testimonies of an unspotted conscience are 
ad I beene endowed with any, and de- | very pleasing, which Ih joy i 
served better helps of memorie ; creas wee. benefit unio us aad othe onely area 
here what! | often say, that [ seldome repent : never faileth us. To ground the recompence 
myselfe, and that my conscience is con- of virtuous actions upon the approbation of 
pe with itselfe; not of rp angels or a , others is to undertake a most uncertaine or 
horses conscience, but as of a mans con-, troubled foundation, namely in an age so 
science. Adding ever this clause, not of | corrupt and times so ignorant as this is : the 
Sica chat (Geake’ laqeiing. and Wit (eee. yas ie ocing wial 4 cone 
: 3 ¢ Vho you in seeing what Is com- 
doubting, meerely and simply reler ae my | mendable: God keepe me from being an — 
_ geife, from resolution, unto common and; honest man, according to the description [ — 
Jawfull opinions, I teach not; I report :| dayly see made of honour, each one by 
ng yeah yscapanr ad hia which veel uses “himselfe. Que fuerant viti2, mores sunt: 
not, a sound judgement accuseth not::‘‘ What erst were vices are now growne 
_ for, the deformitie and incommoditie thereof : fashions.” Some of my friends have some- 
is ae papel: - foo peels oe nace is Aasiset dribhag roundly, and 
weason who Ay produ . Sift me plainly, ei heir owne motion 
sottishnesse and brought forth by ignorance; ' or invited by me, as toan office, which to a 
so hard is it to imagine one should know it, well composed minde, both in profit and 
‘without hating “a Riser sucks up the lovingnesse, —— all the duties of . 
test part o owne venome, andi sincere amity. Such have 1 ever enter. . 
_ therewith impoysoneth herself. Vice leaveth, ‘tained with open armes of curtesie and - 
8 attulcer in the flesh, a repentance in the! kinde acknowledgement. But now to- 
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speake from my conscience I often found so feare of the lawes, and respect of mens 
much false measure in their reproaches and speaches. And it was a worthy saying of 
praises, that I had not greatly erred if I had | lulius Drusus, to those workemen, which 
rather erred then done well after their for three thousand crownes offered so to re- 
fashion. Such as we especially, who live a | forme his house, that his neighbours should 
private life not exposed to any gaze but our! no more overlooke into it. 1 will give you 
owne, ought in our hearts establish a touch- : sixe thousand (said he) and contrive it so 
Stone, and there to touch our deedes and try that on all sides every man may looke into 
our actions ; and accordingly, now cherish | it. ‘The custome of Agesilaus is remembred 


and now chastise ourselves, I have my 
owne lawes and tribunall, to judge of mee, 
whither I addresse myselfe more than any 
where els. I restraine my actions accord- 
ing tO other, but extend them according 
to myselfe. None but yourself knows 
rightly whether you be demiss and cruel, 
or loyal and devout. Others see you not, 
but guess you by uncertaine conjectures. 


They see not so much your nature as your 


arte. Adhere not then to their opinion, but 
hold unto your owne. Two (ébt fudicto est 
utendum, Wirtautis et vitiorum grave ipsius 
conscientia pondus est: gua sublata jreent 
omnia:) ‘You must use your owne jJudge- 
ment, The weight of the very conscience 
of vice and vertues is heavy : take that away 
and all is downe.” But whereas it is said 
that repentance neerely followeth — sin, 
seemeth not to imply sinne placed in his 
rich aray, which lodgeth in us as in his 
proper mansion. One may disavow and 
disclaime vices that surprise us, and whereto 
our passions transport us ; but those which 
by long habits are rooted in a strong and 
ankred in a powerfal will, are not subject to 
contradiction, Repentance is but a deny- 
ing of our will, and an opposition of our 
fantasies which diverts us here and there. 
It makes some disavow his former vertue 
and continencie, 


ua mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero futt 
elcur Ais animes incolumes non redeunt gener ¢2 
Why was not in a youth same mind as now ? 
Or why beares not this mind a youthful brow ¢ 


That is an exquisite life which even in his 
owne private keepeth itselfe in awe and 
order. Every one may play the jugler, and 
represent an honest man upon the stage ; 
but within, and in bosome, where all things 
are lawfull, where all is concealed ; to keey 
a due rule or formall decorum, bata the 
“point. The next degree is to be so in ones 
‘owne home, and in his ordinary actions, 
whereof we are to give accompt to nobody, 
whereip is no study, nor art; and therefore 
Bias describing the perfect state or a family 


imired of their familiars. 


| with honour, who in his travaile was wont to 
‘take up his lodging in churches, that the 
people and Gods themselves might pry into 
: his pHivate actions. Some have beene ad- 
'mirable to the world, in whom nor his wife, 
‘for his servants ever noted anything re- 
'markeable. ‘‘Few men have been ad- 
No man hath 
‘beene a prophet, not onely in his house, but 
in his owne country," saith the experience 
‘of histories. Even so in things of nought. 
; And in this base example is the image of 
_greatnesse discerned. In my climate of 
_ Gascoigne they deeme it a jest to see mee 
‘in print. The furtner the knowledge which 
:is taken of mee is from my home, of so 
;much more woorth am J.) In Guienne I 
pay piinters, in other places they pay mee. 
Jpon this accident they ground, who liv- 
‘ing and present keepe close-jurking, to pur- 
, chase credit when they shall be dead and 
‘absent. I had rather have lesse. And I 
i cast not myselfe into the world, but for the 
| portion | draw from it. That done I quit 
‘it. ‘lhe people attend on such a man with 
| wonderment, from a publike act, unto his 
; owne doores ; together with his roabes hee 
‘leaves of his part: falling so much the 
| lower by how much higher hee was 
| mounted, View him avithin, there all ts 
turbulent, disordered and vile. And were 
order and formality found in him, a lively, 
impartiall and well sorted judgement is re- 
quired to perceive and fully to discerne him 
in these base and private actions. Con- 
sidering that order is but a dumpish and 
drowsie vertue: to gaine a battaile, per- 
fourme an ambassage, and governe a peo- 

le, are noble and worthy actions ; to chide, 
_jaugh, sell, pay, love, hate, and mildely and 
ijustly to converse both with his owne and 
| with himselfe ; not to relent, and not gaine- 
i sav himselfe, are thinges more rare, more 
Retin and Jesse remarkeable. 


Retired lives sustaine that way, whatever 
| some say, Offices as much more crabbed and 
(extended then other lives doe. And private 
pmen (saith Aristotle) serve vertue more 


whereof (saith he) the maister be such in- hardly and more highly attend her, then 


-wardly by himselfe, as he is outwardly, 





3 Cre. Nat. Deor. 1. iti. 
- # Hos, Caz. 1. iv. Od. x. 7, 


for those which are magistrates or placed in 


authority. Wee prepare ourselves unto 
eminent occasions, more for glory then for. 
conscience. The nearest way to come unto 
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glory were to doe that for conscience which Admonitague tument gustato sanguine Sances, 
wee doe for glory. And me seemeth the “ertet, od trepido wiz abstinet ira magistre. 

vertue of Alexander representeth much lesse, So when wilde beasts, disused from the wood, 

vigor in her large theater then that of So-: pews eee lad-lowse, grow tama, closed ~ 
Tony cee and obscure exerciation. “Taught to beare man, if then a little blood 


; : _ ‘Touch their hot lips, furie returnes and rage ; 
Alexander ; Alexander in that of Socrates I ‘Their jawes by taste admonisht swell with 


cannot, Ifany aske the one what hee can | vaines, ' 
do, he will answer, ‘Conquer the world :" Rage boyles, and from faint keeper scarse 
let the same question bee demanded of the abstaines. 


other, he will say, ‘‘ Leade my life confor-; These originall qualities are not grubd 
mably to its naturall condition; "a a ear out, they are but covered and hidden. The 
much more generous, more important, and Latin tongue is to me in a manner naturall ; 
more lawfull. | Lunderstand it better than French ; but it 

The worth of the minde consisteth not) is now fortie yeares 1 have not made use of 
in going high, but in marching orderly. | it to speake, nor much to write; yet in 
Her greatnesse is not exercised in great- some extreame emotions and suddaine pas- 
nesse ; in mediocritye it is. Asthose which sions, wherein [ have wwvice or thrice falne, 
judge and touch us inwardly make no great : since my yeares of discretion, and namely, 
accompt of the brightnesse of our publique once, when my father being in perfect 
actions, and see they are but streakes and health, fell all alone upon me in a swoune, 


poynies of cleare water surging from a- 

tome otherwise slimie and full of mud: , 
so those who judye us by this gay outward - 
apparance conclude the same of our inward. 
constitution, and cannot couple popular: 
faculties as theirs are, unto these other’ 
faculties which amaze them so farre from | 
their levell, Sodo we attribute savage shapes | 
and ougly formes unto divels. As who: 
deeth not ascribe high-raised eyebrowes, | 
open nostrils, a sterne frightful visage, and 
a huge body unto Tamberlaine, as is the: 
forme or shape of the imagination we have | 
fore-conceived by the bruite of his name?. 
had any hereiofore shewed me Erasmus, | 
eould hardly had tin induced to think but - 
whatsoever he had said to his boy or hostes, 
had been Adages and Apothegmes. We 
imagine much more fitly an artificer upon: 
his clase stoole or on his wife, then a great: 
judge, reverend for his carriage and regard- | 
full for his sufficiencie ; we think, that from | 
those high thrones they should not abase | 
themselves so low as to live. As vitious. 
mindes are often incited to do well by some. 
strange impulsion, so are vertuous spirits . 
mooved to do ill. They must then be judged | 
by their settled estate, when they are neare | 
themselves, and as we say, at one if at, 
any time they be so; of when they are: 
nearest unte rest, and in their narurall; 
Seate. ; 


-esperience, 


Naturall inclinations are by instita- | 


I have ever, even from my very hart, uttered 
my first words in Latine: nature rushing 
and by force expressing itselfe against so 
long a custome; the like example is al- 
leaged of divers others. Those which in 
my time have attempted to correct the pas- 
sions of the world by new opinions, re- 
forme the vices of apparance ;: those of 
essence they leave untouched if they en- 
crease them not. And their encrease is 
much to be feared. We willingly protract 
al other well-doing upon these externall 
reformations of lesse cost and of greater 
merit; whereby we satisfie good-cheape, 
other naturall consubstantiall and intestine 
vices. Looke a little into the course of our 
There is no man (if he listen 
to himselfe) that doth not discover in him- 
selfe a peculiar forme of his, a swaying 
forme, which wrestleth against the institu- 
tion, and against the tempests of passions, 
which are contrary unto him. As for me, I 
feele not my selfe much agitated by a 
shocke ; I commonly finde my selfe in mine 
owne place, as are sluggish and lumpish 
bodies, If Iam not close and neare unto 
my selfe, I am never farre offe; my de- 
bauches or excesses transport me not much, 
There is nothing extreame and strange hd 
have I found fits and vigorous lusts. The 
true condemnation, and which toucheth the 
common fashion of our men, is that their 


tion helped and strengthened, but they: very retreate is full of corruption and filth, | 
neither change nor exceed. A thousand : The idea of their amendment is blurred and 
natures in my time have a thwart, a con-' deformed; their repentance crasell and 
trary discipline escaped toward vertue or faultie very neere as much as their sinne, 
toward vice. : Some, ether because they are id an and 
Sie abi desuctee silvis in carcere c rs Duchaeat fas pe ee 
Missreve fee ceeclic accor ase | custome have lost all sense of its uglinesse..” 
- fhitgne hominem didicere pati, si torvida parune rn 
| Peatt in era cruor, redeunt rabiesyue furerg ue, ’ Lucan. L iv. 237. 
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Toathers (of whose ranke I am) vice is bur-‘ by the consent of all my partes, without 
thenous, but they counter-ballance it with division, or intestine sedicion : my judge- 
pleasure, or other occasions, and suffer it, ment hath the whole blame or commenda- 
and ata certaine rate lend themselves unto it. tion; and the blame it hath once, it hath 
though basely and viciously. Yet might hap-' ever: fer almost from its birth it hath 
ily so remote a disposition of measure bee beene one of the same inclination, cotrse 
‘imagined, where with justice, the pleasure and force, And in matters of generall 
might excuse the offence, as we say of profit. opinions, even from my infancy, I ranged 
Not onely being accidentall, and out of} myselfe to the point I was to hold, Sama 
sinne, as in thefts, but even in the very: sinnes there are outragious, violent and sud- 
exercise of it, as in the acquaintance or’ daine; leave we them. 
copulation with women; where the provo- But those other sinnes, so often reassumed, 
cation is so violent, aud as they say, some-. deternflned and advised upon, whether the 
time unresistible. Ina towne of a kinsman; be of complexion, or of profession and call- 
of mine, the other day, being in Armignac, ing, J cannot conceive how they should so 
I saw a country man, commonly sirnamed long be setded in one same courage, unlesse 
the Theefe, who himselfe reported his life: the reason and conscience of the sinner were 
to have been thus, Being borne a begger, ‘thereunto inwardly privie and constantly 
and perceiving that to get his bread by the: willing. And how to imagine or fashion 
sweate of his browe and labour of his hands, the repentance thereof, which, he vanteth, 
would never sufficiently arme him against doth some times visit him, scemeth some- 
penury, he resolved to become a Theefe >. what hard untome. Lam not of Pythagoras 
and that trade had employed all his youth’ Sett, that men take a new soule, when to 
safely, by meanes of his bodily strength : for: receive Oracles they approach the imayres 
he ever made up harvest and vintage in’ of Giods, unless he would say with all, that 
other mens grounds; but so farre off, and. it must be a strange one, new, and lent him 
in so great heapes, that it was beyond ima- for the time: our owne, giving so Tittle signe 
gination one man should in one night carry of purification, and cleanesse worthie of that 
away so much upon his shoulders: and was) office. They doe altogether against the Stoy- 
so carefull to equall the pray and disperce | call precepts, which appoint us to correct 
the mischiefe he did, that the spoile was of | the imperfections and vices we finde in our 
lesse import to every particular man, ‘selves, but withall forbid us to disturbe the 
Hee 1s now in old yeares indifferently - et of our minde. ‘They make us belecve 
rich; for a man of his condition (Goda-: they feele great remorse, and are inward] 
mercy his trade) which he is not ashamed | much displeased with sinne ; but of amend- 
to confesse openly, and to reconcile him- ment, correction or jotermission, they shew 
selfe with God, he affirmeth, to be daly us none. Surely there can be no perfect 
ready, with his gettings, and other good health, where the disease is not perfectly 
turnes, to satistie the posterity of those hee removed. Were repentapce put in the scale 
hath heretofore wronged or robbed ; which. of the ballance, it would weigh down sinne, 
if himselfe bee not of abilitie to performe I find no humour so easic to be counter- 
(for hee cannot do all at once) hee will, feted as Devotion; if one conforme not 
charge his heires withall, according to the | his life and conditions to it, her essence is 
knowledge he hath of the wrongs by him abstruse and concealed, her apparance 
done to every man. By this descnption, | gentle and stately. 
bee it true or false, he respecteth theft, asa. For my part, I may in generall wish to 
dishonest and unlawfull action, and hateth: be other then Lam; I may condemne and 
the same : yet lesse then pinching want: he. mislike my universall forme, I may beseech 
repents but simply; for in regard it was so | God to grant me an undefiled reformation, 
counterballanced and recompenced, he re-: and excuse my naturall weakenesse : but 
teth not. That is not that habit which mee seemeth [ ought not to terme this 
nco;porates us unto vice, and confirmeth repentance, no more then the displeasure of 
our understanding in it; nor is it that boy- , being neither Angell nor Cato. My actions 
sterous winde, which by violent blastes daze-! are squared to what I am and confirmed to 
Jeth and troubleth our mindes, and at that; my condition. { cannot doe better: and. 
time cenfoundes and overwhelmes both us, | repentance doth not properly concerne what 
our judgement, and all into the power of is not in our power; sorrow doth. I may 
vice. What 1 doe is ordinarily. full and ‘imagine infinite dispositions of a higher 
compleate, and 1 march (as wee say) all in: pitch, and better governed then myne, yet 
one pace: I have not many motions, that doe 1 nothing better my faculties ; no more 
hide themselves and slinke away from my | then mine arme becommeth stronger, or my 
- feason, or which very neare are not guided _ wit more excellent, by conceiving some 
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others to be so. If to suppose and wish a 
more nobler working then ours, might pro- 
duce the repentance of our owne, wee 
should then repent us of our most innocent 
actions: for so much as we judge that 
ina more excellent nature, they had beene 
directed with greater perfection and dignity, 
and ourselves would doe the like. hen 
I consult with my age of my youthes pro- 
ceedings, I finde that commonly (according 
to my opinion), [ managed them in order. 
This is all my resistance is able to pesforme, 
I fatter not myselfe: in like circums¢ances, 
I should ever be the same. It is not a spot, 
but a whole dye that staynes mee. I ac- 
knowledge no repentance that is superficial, 
meane, and ceremonious. 


ance, 


God himselfe behoids mee. 
tiating, many good fortunes have slipt me 
for want of good discretion, yet did my pro- 
jects make good choyce, according to the 
occurrences presented unto them. 


skle, 


creetely for the subjects state propounded 
ta mee; and in like occasions, would pro- 
ceede alike a hundred yeares hence, 1 re- 
spect not what now it is, but what it was, 
when I consulted of it. ‘The consequence 
of all dessignes consists in the seasons; 
occasions passe, and matters change un- 
cessantly. I have in my time runne into 
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It must touch ! 
me on all sides before I can terme it repent- | are but fh 
Jt must pinch my entrailes, and: my will. [little regard mine owne opinions, 
afflict them as deepely and throughly as | 
When in nego- | 


Their | 
manner is ever to take the easier and surer | 
I finde that in my former delibera- | 
tions, 1 proceeded. after my rules, dis-: 
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ing at the hazard of the matter, whereby the 
cofitrary of my meaning may happen : that 
so they may justly finde fault with my ad- 
vise: for which I care not greatly. For 
they shall doe me wrong, and it became not 
mee to refuse them that dutie. I have no 
body to blame for my faults or misfortunes. 
but myself. For in effect I seldome use the 
advise of other unlesse it be for complement 
sake, and where I have need of instruction 
or knowledge of the fact. Marry in things 
wherein nought but judgement is to be en- 
ployed ; strange reasons may serve to sus- 
taine, but not to divert me. I lend a 
favourable and courteous eare unto them 
all. But (to my remembrance} I never be- 
leeved any but mine owne. With me they 
yes and moathes, which distract 


other mens I esteeme as little ; fortune payes 
mee accordingly. If I take no counsell J 
give as little. Lam not much sought after 
or it, and lesse credited when I give it: 
neither know I any enterprise, either private 
or publike, that my advise hath directed and 
brought to conclusion, Even those whom 
fortune had someway tyde thereunto, have 
more willingly admitted the direction of 
others conceits then mine. As one that 
am as jealous of the rights of my quiet, as 
of those of my authority; I would rather 
have it thus, 

Where leaving me, they jumpe with my 
profession, which is wholly to settle and 
containe me in my selfe. It if a pleasure 
unto me to bee disinteressed of other mens 


some grosse, absurde, and important errors; affayres, and disingaged from their conten- 
not for want of good advise, but of good j tions. When sutes or businesses bee over- 
happe. There arc secret and indivinable past, howsoever it bee, | greeve little at 
parts in the objects men doe handle, espe- them. For, the imagination that they must 
cially in the nature of men and mute condi- necessarily happen so, puts mee out of 
tions without shew, and sometimes un- paine; behould them in the course of the 
knowne of the very possessors, produced universe, and enchained in Stoycall causes, 
and stirred up by suddaine occasions. If your fantazie cannot by wish or imagination 
my wit could neyther finde nor presage remoove one point of them, but the whole 
them, | am not offended with it; the func- orler of things must reverse both what is 
tion thereof is contained within its owne t and what is to come. Moreover, 1 
limits. If the successe heare me, and favour hate that accidentall repentance which olde 
the side I refused, there is no remedy ; I fall age brings with it 

not out with myselfe : I accuse my fortune,| Hee that in ancient times said he was 
not my endevour : that’s not called repent- beholden to yeares because they had ridde 
ance. Phocion had given the Athenians him: of voluptuousnesse, was not of mine 
some counsell, which was not followed: opinion. I shall never give impuissance | 
the matter, against his opinion, succeed: thankes for any good it can do me: Ne 


ing happily. ‘ How now, Phocion (quoth fase aversa waguam videbitur ab opere suo 
one), art thou pleased the matter hath providentia,ut debilitas swteroptima inucnla 


thrived so well?” “Yea (said hee) and I s¢: * Nor shall foresight ever bee seene 


so averse‘from hir owne worke, that weake- 


am glad of it: yet repent not the advise I 
gave.” 


When any of my friends come to me for 
counsell, I bestow it francklie and clearetie, 
‘pot as (well-nigh all the world doth) waver- 


eee Oe sae ae ee ee 
poe blowe overpassed, a deepe satiety 


Fretting care and weakenesse imprint in us 
an effeminate and drowzie vertue. 

Wee must not suffer ourselves so fully to 
bee carried into naturall alterations as to 
corrupt or adulterate our judgement by 
then, 
tofore prevailed so much over me, but | 
could ever (even in the midst of sensualities} 
discerne the ugly face of sinne: nor can the 
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clistaste which yeares bring on me, at this 


instant, keepe mee from discerning that of 
voluptuousnesse in vice. Now fam no longer 


in it, | Judge of it as if f were still there. 1. 


who lively and attentively examine my rea- 
son, finde it to be the same that possessed 
me in my most dissolute and licentious age ; 
unless, perhaps, they being enfeebled and 


empayred by ycares, doe make some difter-. 


ence: and finde, that what delight it re- 
fuseth to affoorde ince in regarde of my 
bodilie health, tt would no more denie mee, 
then in times past, for the healdh of my 
soule, To see it out of combate, | holde it 
not the more couragious. My temptations 


are 50 mortified and crazed as they are not. 
worthy of its oppositions; holding but my - 


hand before me, | becalme them. Should 


one present that former concupiscence unto | 


it, | feare st would be of lesse power to sus- 
taine it than heretofore it bath beenec. | 
seein it, by itselfe no increase of judgement, 
nor accesse of brightnesse ; what it now 
judgeth, it did then. 
any amendment, ‘us but diseased. Oh 
miserable kinde of remedie to be beholden 
unto sicknesse for our health. It is not for 


our mishap, but for the good success of our | 
Crosses 


judgement to performe this office. 
and afflictions make me doe nothing but 
curse them, 
not bee awaked but by the whip, the course 
of my reason is the nimbler in prosperity. 
It is much more distracted and busied in 
the digesting of mischiefes than of delizhts, 
1 see much clearer in faire weather. Health 
forewarneth me as with more pleasure, so to 
better purpose than sicknesse. L approached 
the nearest I could onto amendment, and 
reguiarity, when T should have enjoved the 
same; I should be ashamed and vexed that 
the misery and mishap of my old age could 
-exveede the health, attention, and vigor of 
my youth: and that I should be esteemed, 


not for what Ihave beene, but for what 1: 


am leaft to be. ‘‘’Phe happy life (in my 
opinion), not (as said Antisthenes) the happy 


death, is it that makes mans happinesse in| 


this world.” 
I have not preposterously busied myselfe 
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Youth and pleasure have not here- ; 


Wherefore if there be | 


They are for people that can- , 
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‘fairest, soundest, and longest part of my 
jlife. 1 will present myselfe and make a 
generall muster of my whole, everywhere 
uniformally. Were I tolive againe it should 
‘be as [have already lived. T neither deplore 
what is past, nor dread what is to come : and 
if L be not deceived, the inward parts have 
neerely resembled the outward.  [t is one 
of the chiefest points wherein | am beholden 
to fortune, that in the course of my bodies 
estate, each thing hath beene carried in 
season. | have seene the Jeaves, the blos- 
som#and the fruit; and pow sce the droop- 
Ing and withering of it. Happily, because 
naturally. IT beare my present miseries the 
more gently because they are in season, and 
with preater favour make me remember the 
long happinesse of my former life. In like 
manner my discretion may well bee of like 
proportion in the one and the other time: 
but sure it was of much more performance, 
and had a better grace, being fresh, jolly, 
wha full of spirit, chen now that it is worne, 
—decrepite, and tovlesome. 

J therefore renounce these casnuall and 
dolourous reformations. God must touch 
our heartes ; our conscience must amende 
of itselfe, and not by re-inforcement of our 
reason, nor by the enfeebling of our appe- 
tites, Voluptuousnesse in itselfe is rather 
‘pale nor discoloured to bee discerned by 
Dleare and troubled cyes. Wee should affect 
temperance and chastity for itselfe, and for 
Gods cause, who hath ordained them unto 
us: that which caters bestow upon us, and 
which [am beholden to my chollicke, is for 
neither temperance nor chastitie. A man 
cannot boast of contemning or combating 
sensuality if hee see har not, or know not 
her grace, her force, and most attractive 
beauties, LE know them both, und there- 
‘fore may Speake it, But mee thinks our 
soules in age are subject unto more impor- 
tunate diseases and imperfections then they 
arein youth, ff said so, being young, when 
omy beardlesse chinne upbraided me; and 
I say it againe now that my gray beard gives 
‘me anthority. We entitle wisdome, the 
frowardnesse of our humours, and the dia- 
taste of present things; but in truth wee 
abandon not vices so much as we change 
them; and in my opinion for the worse. 
Besides a sillie and ruinous pride, cum- 
bersome tattle, wayward and unsotiable 
humours, superstition, and a ridiculous 
,carking for wealth, when the use of it is — 
well mgh lost, I finde the more envie, 
‘injustice, and Jewdnesse in it. It sets 
‘more wrinckles in our minds then on our 





to tie the taile of a Philosopher unto the | foreheads: nor are there any spirits, or very 
head and bodie of a varlet : nor that this: rare ones, which in growing old taste not 
-paultrie end should disavow and belie the , suwrely and mustily. Man marcheth entirely | 
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‘towards his increase and decrease. View 
but the wisedome of Socrates, and divers 
circumstances of his condemnation. 1 dare. 
sey he something lent himselfe unto it by. 
prevarication of purpose : being so heere, 
and at the age of seventy, to endure the 
benumming of his spirits richest pace, and - 
the dimming of his accustomed brightnesse, 
What metamorphuses have [scene it daily 
make in divers of mine acquaintances? It 
is a powerful maladie which naturally and 
imperceptibly glideth into us: there is re- 
quired great provision of study, heed, and 
precaution to avoid the imperfections where- 
with it chargeth us; or at Jeast to weaken | 
their further progresse. I finde that not- 
withstanding all my entrenchings, by little 
and httle it getteth ground upon me : T hold 
out as long as I can, but know not whither 
at length it will bring me. Happe what 
happe will, lam pleased the world know 
from what height | tumbled. 
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‘should be shaken off with businesse, 
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willingly amplifieth, and wire-drawes the 
‘same, even unto the highest pitch of toile. 


It’s idlenesse is therefore a painefull trade 
unto mee, and offensive to my health, 


‘Most wits have neede of extravagant stuffe, 
to un-benumme and exercise themselves: 


mine hath neede of it rather to settle and 
continue it selfe. P7tia offt negetio dis- 
sunt: ‘The vices of idlenesse 
"For, 
the most laborious care and principall studie 
of it is to studie itselfe. Bookes are one 
of those businesses that seduce it from studie. 
At the first thoughts that present themselves, 
it rouzeth up and makes proofe of all the 
virour it hath. Jt exerciseth its function 
sometimes toward force, sometimes towards 
order and comelinesse, it rangeth, moderates 
and fortifeth. It hath of itselfe to awaken 
the faculties of it: Nature having given it, 
as unto all other, matter of its owne for 
advantage, subjects fit cnough whereon to 


devise and determine. Meditation is a large 
‘and powerfull study to such as vigorously 
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can taste and employ themselves therein. 
I had rather forge then furnish my minde. 
Phere is no office or occupation either 


, Weaker or stronger then that of entertaining 


.of ones thoughts according to the mind, 


whatsoever it be. 


The greatest make it 


their vocation, Quédus wivere est cogiture, 


Of three Commerces or Socteties. 
must not cleave so fast unto our: 
hamours and dispositions. Our, 


W ku 

chiefest: sufficiency is to apply our 
selves to divers fashions. It is a being, but 
not a life, to bee tied amd bound by neces-. 
sity to one onely course, The goodliest 
tindes are those that have most variety and 
pliablenesse in them. Behold an honour- 
nble testimony of old Cato, Mave versatile 
tagenium sic pariter ad omnia furt, ut 
nittum ad id wim diceres, guodcungudc 
ageret ) “He had a wit so turneable forall 
things alike, as one would say bee had beene 
onely borne for that hee went about to do,” 
Were Ito dresse my selfe after mine owne 
manner, there is no fashion so good whereto | 
I would be so affected or tint as not to: 
know how to leave and loose it, Life is a. 
motion unegnall, irregular, and multiforme. 
It is not to be the friend (lesse the master) 
bur the slave of ones selfe to follow unces- | 
santly, and bee su addicted to his inclina- | 
tions, as hee cannot stray from them, nor, 
wrest them. ‘“Phis I say now, as being: 
extreamly pestred with the importnnity of. 
my minde, farsomuch as shee cannot ammuse : 
her selfe, but whereon she is busied ; nor em- ; 
ploy her selfe, but bent and whole. How. 
light soever the subject is one gives it, it 


1 Liv. Bed, Afac, fix. 
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to whont it is all one to live and to meditate, 
Nature hath also favoured it with this privi- 
ledge, that there is nothing we can do so 


iong, nor action whereto we give ourselves 


more ordinarily and easily. It is the worke 
of Gods (faith Aristotle) whence both their 
lhappinesse and ours proceedeth, Reading 
serves mee especially to awake my conceit 
by divers objects : to busie my judgement, 
not my memory. Few entertainements then 
stay mee without vigour and force. ‘Tis 
true that courtesie and beautie possesse mee 


cas much or more then waight and depth, 


And because J shumber in all other commu- 
nications, and lend but the superficiall parts 
of my attention unto them, it often befalleth 
mee in such kinde of weake and absurd dis- 
courses {discourses of countenance) to blurt 


‘out and answer ridiculous toies and fond. 


absurdities, unworthy a childe ; or wilfully 
to hold my peace; therewithall more fool- 
ishly and incivilly. I have a kind of raving 
fancieful behaviour, that retireth mee into 
myselfe; and on the other side, a grosse 
and childish ignorance of many ordinary | 
things; by meanes of which two qualities, . 
I have in my daics committed five or six as _ 
sottish trickes as any one whosoever; which. 
to my derogation may bee reported. Butio 
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follow my purpose, this harsh complexion of | 


mine makes me nice in conversing with men 


(whom T must picke and cull out for the | 


nonce) and unfit for common actions, Wee. 
live and negotiate with the people : if their 
behaviour importune us, if wee disdaine to 
lend ourselves to base and vulgar spirits, 
which often are as regular as those of a 
finer mould; and all wisedome js unsavourie 
that is not conformed to common insipience. 
Wee are no Jonger to intermeddle either 
with our or other mens affaires ; and both 
publicke and private forsake such kinde of. 
ople. 

The least wrested and most naturall pro- 
ceedings of our minde are the fairest ; the 
best occupations, those which are least 
forced. Good God, how good an office doth 
wisedome unto those whose desires she 
squareth according to their power. ‘There 
is no science more profitable, As one may, 
was the burden and favoured saying of 
Socrates: a sentence of preat substance. 
Wee must addresse: and stay our desires to 
things most easie and neerest. Is it nota 
fond-peevish humour in mee to disagree , 
from ai thousand to whom my fortune 
joineth mee, without whom I cannot live, 
to adhere nnto one or two that are out of | 
my commerce and conversion ; or rather to 
a fantasticull conceit, or fancieful desire, 
for a thing | cannot obtaine 2? My soft’ be- 
haviours and milde manners, enemics to all 
sharpenesse and fovs to all bittermesse, may 
easily have discharged mee from envie and 
contention, Yo bee beloved, [say not, but 
not to be hated, never did man give more 
occasion. 
Sation hath with reason robd 


if they interpret the same to other or worse 
sense, Tam most capable of getting rare 
amities, and continuing exquisite acquaint: : 
ances. For so as with so greedie hunger [ 
snatch at such acquaintances as answer my 
taste and square with my humour. (I so 
greedily produce and headlong cast mysclfe 
upon them, that IF do not easily misse to. 
cleave unto them, and where IT light on, to; 
Wwaxe a steady impression; [ have often 
made happie and sucerssefull triall of it, | 

In vulgar worldly friendships, I am some- | 
what cold and barren: for my proceeding 
is not natural, if not unresisted and with 
hotsed-f@1il sailes. Moreover, my fortune 
having enured and allured mee, even from 
my infancie, to one sole singular and perfect 
‘amitie, haih verily, in some sort, distasted 
amee from others. and over deeply imprinted 
ip my fantasie, that it is a beast sociable | 
‘and for companie, and not of troupe. as. 
Said an ancient writer, So thac it is uatu-: 
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diffe 


“bat L to abase an 


But the coldnesse of my conver- | 
mee of the: 
oodwill of many; which may be excused ; 


4t7 
rally a paine unto mee to communicate my 
selfe by halves and with modification: and 
that servile or suspicious wisedome which 
in the-conversation ef these numerous and 
Imperfect cauities, Is ordained card proposed 
prescribed in these caves espect- 
ally, wherein one cannot speake of the 
world but dangerously or falsely, Vet T see, 
that who (as 1 do) makes for his ende, the 
commodities of his life (L meane essential 
comp tes} oitist avoide as a placue these 
es and quamtnesse of humour, 

1 should) commend «high raysed minde, 
that could both bende and cischarye it- 





selfle: that whereever bir fortune might 


transport hir, shee might continue constant: 
that could discourse with hir neighbours of 
all matrers, as of bir building, of bir hunting 
apd of any quarrell; and entertaine with 
delight w& carpenter or a gardiner. 1 envie 
those which can be famihar with the mean- 
est of his followers, and vouchsafe to con. 
tract friendship and frame discourse with 
their own tenants. Nor do I like the advise 
of Mato, ever to speake imperiously unto 
our attendants, without blithnesse and sanee 
any familiarity: be it to men or women 
servants. For, besides my reason, it is in- 
humanity and injustice to attribute so much 


cunto that prerogative of fortune and the 


governement + where Jesse inequality is per- 


‘mitted betweene the servant and master, is 
anvomy conceite the more indifferent. 


SOME. 
other study ta rouse and ruse the minde, 
nine > itis not 
faulty but in exte 


Narras et gen 
Let puguata sacro bedld sub Ilia. 
Que CAtum pretid cadum 
Merrceniur, guis agua tentpercl fencous, 
i prebente dont, cf quota 

elrenis cara Jrigovibus, taces > 
You tell of Alacus the pedigree ; 
Vhe warres at sacred Troye you do display, 
You tell not at what price a haiend we 
May buy of the best wine > who shall allaye 
Wine-fire with water, at whose house to holde, 
At what a-clock fomay be kept from cole, 


Keven as the Lacedemonian valour had 


peede of moderation, and of sweet and 
‘pleasing sounds of flutes, to flatter and 


allay it in time of warre, least it should. 
runne headlong info rshnesse and fury; 
whereas all other nations use comment 
pearcing sounds and strong shouts, whie 


violently excite and enflame their souldiers: 


courage : $0 thinke I Gagainst ordinary cus- 
tome) that inthe imployment of our spirit, 
wee have for the most part’ more need of 
leade then wings; of coldnesse and quict, 


tt ees ee weed sa. 
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2 Hor, Car, bth 3, Od. xix 
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bee rt at ha ht tae me 


then of heate and agit 


speake as though ones tongue were ever 


bent to Fauelur in puntadi forchetta 1 "' To. 


sylabize or speake mincingly.” One must 
lend himself unto those hee is with, and 
sometimes affect ignorance. Set force and 


subtilue aside; in’ common employments - 


‘tis enough to reserve order; dragge your 
selfe even close to the ground, they will 
have it so. The learned stumble witlingly 
on this blocke: making continuall muster 
and pps show of their skill, and dispersing 
their bookes abroade : and have in these 


daves so filled the closets, and possessed the | 
eares of Ladyes, that if they retaine not: 
their substance, at least they have their: 


countenance: using in all sorts of discourse 
and subject how base or popular soever, 


a newe, an affected and learned fashion of: 


speaking and writing. 


Ma: repaid i hoe tram, caudia, cxras, 


flee cnncta effrndantanimai secret, guid vltra? 


Cancnimbrunt docte* 
They in this language feare, in this they fashion 
wee 2 . » 
Pheer jayes, their cares, their rage, their inward 
pason ; 
; : 
What more? they learned are in copulation. 


And alledge Plato and Saint Thomas for 


things, which the first man they meete | 


would decide as well, and stand for as good 


awitnesse, Such learning as could not enter. 


inte their minds, hath staid on their tongues. 
If he well-borne will give any credit unto 
me, they shall be pleasd to make their own 
and naturall riches to prevaile and be of 
worth ; They hide and shroud their formes 
under forraine an& borrowed beauties: It 
is #freat simplicity for anybody to smother 
and conceale his owne brghtnesse, to shine 
with a borrowed light: They are buried 


and entombed under the arteof CAPSVLA- | 


‘VOT, it is because they do not sufficiently 
know themselves: the world  containes 


nothing of more beauty: ft is for them to_ 
honeur artes, and ta beautifie embellish- : 
What neede they more then to live. 


ment, 
beloved and honoured: They have, and 
know but too much in that matter. 
needes but a little rouzing and enflaming of 
the faculties that are in them. 

When | see them medling with Rheto- 
ricke, with Law, and with Logicke, and 
such like trish, so vaine and unprofitable 
for their wse, [ enter into feare that thase 
who advise them to such things, doe it that 
they may have more law to governe them 
under that pretence. For what other ex- 


porns 


A trahan proverd. 
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ation, Above alli, in’ cuse can I devise for them? It is sufficient, 
my mind, the onely way to play the foole: 
well is fo seeme wise among fooles: to. 


that without us, they may frame, or roule 
the grace of their eyes, unto cheerefulnesse, 
unto severity, and unto mildnesse: and 
season a ‘‘No" with frowardnesse, with 
doubt and with favour ; and require not an 
interpreter in) discourses made for their 
service, With this learning they command 
without controule, and over-rule both Re- 
gents and Schooles. Yet if it offend them 
to veeld us any pre-eminence, and would for 
curiosity sake have part in bookes also: 
- Poesie is a study fit for their purpose, being 
a wanton, ammusing, subtill, disguised, and 
prading arte; all in delight, all in shew, 
like to themselves. They may also select 
divers commodities out of f istory. In 
Morall Philosophy they may take the dis- 
courses which enable them to judge of our 
‘humours, to censure our conditions, and to 
avoide our guiles and treacheries ; to temper 
the rashnesse of their owne desires, to hus- 
band their liberty; lengthen the delights of 
life, gently to beare the inconstancy of a 
servant, the peevishnesse or rudenesse of a 
husband, the importunity of yeares, the 
~unwelcomnesse of wrinkles, and such like 
minde-troubling accidents, oe heare the 
‘most and greatest share of learning I would 
assigne them. 

There are some particular, retired and 
close dispositions, My essentiall forme is fit 
for communication and production : lam all 
outward and in apparance ; borne for society 

and unto friendship. The solitude I love 

and commend ts especially but to retire my 
affections and redeeme my thoughts unto 

my selfe : to restraine and close up, not my 
steppes, but my desires and my cares, re- 
signing all forraigne solicitude and trouble, 
-and mortally shunning all manner of servi- 
tude and obligation; and not so much the 
throng of men as the importunity of affaires. 
: Local solitarinesse (to say trueth) doth 
‘rather extend and enlarge me outwardly; I 
give my selfe to State-businesse and to the 
world more wiltingly when IT am all alone, 
At the court, and in presse of people, T close 
and slinke into mine owne skinne. Assem- 
blies thrust mee againe into my selfe. And 
‘I never entertaine my selfe so fondly, so 
 licentiously, and so particularly, asin places 
' of respect and ceremonious discretion. Our 
‘follies make mee not laugh, but our wis- 
domes doe, Of mine owne complexion, } 
; am no enemy to the agitations and ‘stirrings 
-of our Courts: I have there past great part 
‘of my life: and am inured to bee merry in 
| great assemblies ; so it be by intermission, 
. and sutable to my humour. ‘ 

But this tendernesse and coinesse of 
ment (whereof I speake) doth perforce tie 


i 
' 
i 
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me unto solitarinesse. Yea even in mine 
owne house, in the middest of a numerous 
family and most frequented houses, I see 
people more then a good many, but seldome 
such as I love to converses or communicate 
withall. And there I reserve, both for my 
selfe and others, an unaccustomed liberty ; 
making truce with ceremonies, assistance, 
and invitings, and such other troublesome 
ordinances of our courtesies (O servile cus- 


tome and importunate manner) there every | 
man demeaneth himselfe as hee pleaseth, | 
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The company of faire and society of 
honest women is likewise a sweet commerce 
for me: Num nos guoqgue ccules erudilas 
Aabemus :) “For we also have learned 
eyes.” If the minde have not so much to 
solace hirselfe as in the former, the corpo- 
rall senses, Whose part is more in the second, 
bring it to a proportion neere unto the 
other: although tn mine opinion not equall, 
But it is a society wherein it: behooveth a 
an somewhat to stind upon his guard: 
and_especially those that are of a strong 


and entertaineth what his thoughts affect : | con®itution, and whose body can do much, 


whereas I kecpe my selfe silent, meditating | 


and close, without offence to my guests or 
friends.» 

The men whose familiarity and society I 
hunt after, are those which are called bonest, 


vertuous and sufficient : the image of whom | over-loosly 


distaste and divert mee from others, It is | 
{being rightly taken) the rarest of our 

formes; and a forme or fashion chiefly due 

unto nature. 

The end or scope of this commerce is 
principally and simply familiarity, confer- 
ence imd frequentation; the exercise of 
mindes, without other fruite, In our dis- 
courses all subjects are alike to me: 1 care 
not though they want either waight or 
depth; grace and pertinency are never 
wanting ; all therein is tainted wath a ripe | 
and constant judgement, a7 ft conmenivt with! 
goodnesse, liberty, cheerefulne 0, cod kind- | 
nesse, It isnot onely in the subjec: of Laws 
and affaires of Princes, that our spirit: 
sSheweth its beautie, grace and vigor: it 
sheweth them as much ia private conferences. | 
I know my people by their very silence and | 
smyling, and Ce discover thei | 
better at a table then sitting in Serious | 
counsell. 

Hippomacus said, hee discerned good _ 
wrestlers but by seeing them mnarch through | 
astreet. If Learning vouchsafe to step into 
our talke, shee shall not be refused; yet 
must not shee bee sterne, mastring, imperi- | 
ous and importunate, as commonly shee is; 
but assistant and docile of hirselfe. Therein | 
wee seeke for nothing but recreation and- 
pastime ; when we shall looke to be in-: 
structed, taught and resolved, we will go | 
seeke and sue to hir in hir throne. Let: 


as in me. Inainy youth | heated myselfe 
therein and was very violent: and indured 
all the rages and furious assaults which 
Poets say happen to those who, without 
order or discretion, abandon themselves 
and rivtously unto it, “True it 
is indeed, that the same lash hath since stood 
ine instead of an iustruction, 

eOurcungue Areolico de classe Capharva fugit, 

Semper al Muboicis veda retorguet aguas, 

Grecke sailors that Capharean Rockes did fly, 

From the Kuba:an Seas their sailes still ply. 

It is folly to fasten all ones thoughts upen 
it, and with a furious and indiscrect aftee- 
tion to engage himselfe unto it: but on the 
other side, to meddle with it without love 


lor bond of affection, as comedians do, to 


play a common part of age and manners, 
without ought of their owne but bare-conned 


words, is verily a provision for ones safety ; 


and yet But a cowardly one ; as is that of 
Lim who would forgoe his honour, his profit 
or his pleasure, fr feare of danger ; for it is 
certaine that the practisers of such courses 
cannot hope for any fraite able to moove or 
Satisfie a worthy mine 

One must very earnestly have desired that 
whereof he would enjoy an absolute delight: 
I meane, though fortune should unjustly 
faveur their intention : which often hapneth, 
because there is no woman, how deformed 
or unhandsome soever, but thinkes hir- 
selfe Jovelvy, amiable and praiseworthy, 
either for hir age, hir baire or gate (for 
there are generally more faire then 
foule ones): and the Brachmanian maides 
wanting other commmendations, by 


proclamation for that purpose, made shew 


hir if she please keepe from us at that time ; | of their matrimoniall parts unto the people 
for, as commodious and pleasing as shee is: , assembled, to see if thereby at least they 


I presume that fora neede we could spare might get them husbands. 3 
there is not one of them, but upon the first 


Wits well borne, oath one maketh to serve her, will very 


hir presence, and doe our businesse well , 
without _hir. 


fy | eas 

soundly bred and exercised in the practise , easily 
and commerce of men, become gracious and : Selfe. 
plausible of themselves. Arte is but the | —----—~~---— 


checke-roule and register of the productions | 
tattered and conceites produced by them. 


By consequence 


be perswaded to thinke well of her- 
Now this common treason and 


WCic, Parad. | 
2 Ovip, Trist. l,i. ZZ, i, 83. 
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oninary protestations of men in these dayes 
must necds produce the effects experience 
already discovereth : which is, that either 
they joyne together, and cast away them- 
selves on themselves to avoid us, or on their 
side follow also the example wee give them ; 
acting their part of the play without passion, 
without care, and without love, Iending 
themselves to this entercourse: egue 
affectut snoaut alieno obvoxie . ‘Neither 
Hable to their own nor other folkes affec- 
tion.” ‘They think, according to Lyssas 


perswasions in Piato, they may so mucep. the | 


more profitably and commodiously yeeld 
unto us, by how much lesse we love them : 
wherein it will happen as in comedies, the 
spectators shall hie as mnch or more 
pleasure as the comedians. For my part, 
| no more acknowledge Venus without 
Cupid, then a motherhood without an off 
spring: they are things which enterlend 
and enter-owe own another their essence, 
Thus doth this cozening rebound on bin 
that useth it, and as it cost him litde, so 
‘gets he not much by it. ‘Those which made 

Tenus a goddesse, have respected that her 
principall beautie was incerporeall and 
spiritual, Bat shee whom these kinde of 


pople huot after, is not so much as humane, | theirs: childish and beardlesse. 


nor also brutail; but such as wilde beasts 
would not have her so filthy and terresusall. 
We see that imagination enflames them, 
and desire or dust urgeth them, before the 
body : we seein one aud other sex, even 
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,and twenty yeeres, 


liked Tiberius his fashion, who in his 
amours was swaied as much hy modesty: 
and noblenesse as by any other quality. 
And Floras humour, who would prostitute 
herselfe to none worse then Dictators, 
Consuls, or Censors, and tooke delight in 
the dignitie and greatnesse of her lovers, 
doth somewhat sute with mine. Surely 
glittering pearles and silken cloathes adde 
something unto it, and so doe ttles, no- 
bilide and a worthie traine. Besides which, 
I made high esteeme of the minde, yet so- 
as the body might not justly be found 

¢ For, to speake my = con- 
scienee, H either of the two beauties were 
necessarily to be wanting, T would rather 
have chosen to want the mentall, whose 
use is to be emploied in better things. 
But in the subject of love, a subject that 
chiefly hath reference unto the two senses 
of seeing and touching, something may be 
done without the graces of the minde, but 
little or nothing without the corporal. 
Beautie is the true availefull advantage of 
women: it is so peculiarly theirs, that 
ours, hough it require some features and 
different allurements, is not in her right 
cue or true bias, untesse confused with 
ft is re- 


[pou that such as serve the great ‘Turke 


under the tite of beauue (whereof the 
number is infimte) are dismissed at furthest 
when they once come to the age of two 
Discourse, discretion, 


in whole herds, choise and distinctions in {together with the offices of true amitie, are 
their affections, aud aniongst themselves, ; better found amongst men: and therefore 
acquaintances of long caatinued good-will governe they the worlds affairs. These 
“and liking, And even those to whom age ‘two commerces or societies are accidentall 
denicth bodidy strength, doe yet bray, ; and depending of others ; the one is trouble- 
neigh, roare, skip «and wince for love. |} some and tedious for its raritie, the other 
pak the Se Re ad ea ue 4 Hae Ma Han old eee nor Hee they have 

4 an | nS WA : at Ua os 2 tt? y Previded for My so HECESSMIEs, 
his a even che en (ingle iene ie That of oka ohich i: ihe ahi TAH 
with the sweetenesse of that remembrance :, more solid-sure and much more ours, some 
some of them swell with pride at parting : other advantages it yeeldeth to the two 
fram it, others all weary and glutted, ring ; former, but hath for her share constancie 
out songs of glee and tnumph. Whomakes and the facilite of her service, This accost- 
no more of it but to discharge his body of teth and secondeth all my course, and 
some natural necessine, hath no cause to} everywhere assisteth me: it comforts me 
ae with so curious prepara-jin age and solaceth me in solitarinesse ; 
tion, It is no food for a greedy and [it easeth mee of the burthen of a weary- 
clownish hunger. As one that would not. some sloth: and at all times rids me of 
be accounted better than | ara, thus much tedious companies : it abateth the edge of - 
i will display of my vouths wanton-errors :/ fretting sorrow, on condition it be not 
be voted for the danger of ones health | extreme and over-insolent. To divert me. 
_ that followes the 


avoid two, although light and = cursorie 
assaults) but also for contempt, I have not 
much beene given to mercenarie and com- 
mon acquaintances, I have coveted to 
set an edge on that sensuall pleasure by 
 @ifficultie, by desire, aud for some glory, And 


ane {yet could I not | 
g 


from any importunate imagination of in- 
sinuating conceit, there is no better wa 
‘then to have recourse unto books; with 
| ease they allure mee to them, and with 
| facility they remoove them all. And though. 
i they perceive I neither frequent. nor ! 
| them, but wanting other more — 
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lively, and more naturall commodities, ney l greatest part of my lives dayes, and weare 
never mutinie or murmur at mee ; but stilli out most houres of the day. I am never 
entertaine mee with one and_ selfe-same ! there a nights. Next unto it is a handsome 
visage. He may well walke afoote that/neat cabinet, able and large enough to 
leades his horse by the bridle, saith the /receive fire in winter, and very pleasantly 
proverbe. And our James king of Naples; windowen. And if [ feared not care more 
and Sicilie, who being faire, young, healthy jthen cost (care which drives and diverts 
and in good plight, caused himselfe to be “me from all businesse), 1 might easily joyne 
earied abroad in a plaine wagon or skreene, a convenient gallerie of a hundred paces 
lying upon an homely pillow of coarse long and twelve broad on each side of it, 
feathers, cloathed in a sute of home spunne and upon one floore ; having already, for 
gray, and a bonet of the same, yet royally ‘some other purpose, found all the walles 
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attended on by a gallant troupe of nobles, i raiseg unto a convenient height. Each 
of litters, coches, and of all sorts of choice ‘retired place requireth a walke. © My 


led-horses, a number of gentlemen and 
officers, represented a tender and wavering 
austerity, The sicke man is not to be 
moved that hath his health in his sleeve. 
In the experience and use of lis sentence, 
which is most true, consisteth all the com- 
moditie I reape of bookes. In effect | 
make no other use of them than those who 
know them not. [enjoy them, as a miser 
doth his gold; to know that I may enjoy 
them when I list, ny mind is setled and 
satisfied with the right of possession. I 
never travel without bookes, nor in peace 
nor in warre + yet doe T passe many dayes 
and moneths without using them, — It shall 
be anon, say I, or to-morrow, or when I 
please ; in the meane while the time runnes 
away, and passeth without hunting ine. 
For it is wonderfull what repose I take, and 
how [ continue in this consideration, that 
they are at my elbow to delight me when 
tine shall serve; and in acknowledging 
what assistance they give unto my life. 
This is the best munition | have found in 
this humane peregrination, and I extremely 


bewaile those men of understanding that. 


want the same. 1 accept with better will 
all other kindes of ammnsements, how 
slight soever, forsomuch as this cannot faile 
me. At home I betake me somewhat the 
oftner to my library, whence all at once | 
command and survey all my household. 
It is seated in the chiefe entrie of my house, 
thence I behold under me my garden, my 
base court, my yard, and looke even into 
most roomes of my house. There without 
order, without method, and by peece-meales 
Tturne over and ransacke, now one booke 
and now another. Sometimes I muse and 
rave; and walking up and downe I endight 
and enregister these my humours, these my 
conceits. It is placed on the third storie of 
atower, The lowermost in my chapell ; 


‘thoughts are prone to sleep if 1 sit long. 
-My minde goes not alone, as if ledges did 
moove it. Those that studie without 
-bookes are all in the same case. The 
forme of it is round, and hath no flat side, 
but what serveth for my table and chaire : 
In which bending or circling manner, at 
one looke it offereth me the full sight of all 
may bookes, set round about upon shelves 
or desks, five rancks one upon another, It 
hathe three bay-windowes, of a farre- 
extending, rich and unresisted prospect, 
and is in diameter sixteene paces void, In 
winter Tam Jesse continually there : form 

house (as the name of it lenin 9 
pearched upon an over-pearing hillocke ; 
and hath no part more subject to all wethers 
then this : which pleaseth me the more, both 
because the accesse unto it is somewhat 
‘troxyblesome and remote, and for the bene- 
fit of the exercise which ts to: be respected ; 
and that To may the better seclude my- 
selfe from companfe, and keepe incrochers 
from me, there is my seat, that is my 
throne. [ endevour to make my rule there- 
in absolute, and to®sequester that only 
corner from the commiunitie of wife, of 
children and of acquaintance, Elsewhere 
T have but a verball authoritie, of confused 
-essener, Miserable in my minde is he who 
in his owne home hath nowhere to be to 
‘himself; where hee may particularly court, 
‘and at his pleasure hide or withdraw  selfe. 
“Ambition paieth her followers well to keepe 
them still in open view, as a statue in 
some conspicuous place. Aiea serietus est 
magna fortunas’ "A great fortune is a 
‘great bondage.” They cannot be private so 
‘much as at their privie. 1 have deemed 
‘nothing so rude in the austerity of the life 
‘which our Chureh-men affect as that in 
some of their companies they institute a 
' perpetuall societie of place, and a numerous 


the second a chamber with other lodgings, assistance amongst them in anything they 
where 1 often lic, because 1 would be, doe. For! deeme it somewhat more tolerable 
alone. Above it is a great wardrobe. It:to be ever alone, then never be able to be 
was in times past the most unprofitabie | ae ern 
place of all my house, There I pass the | 
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sO. If any say to me, It is a kind of vilify-; much more if it be a thing wherein I am in- 


ing the Muses to use them only for sport terested, Besides, in so doing you enter 
and recreation, he wots not as 1 do, what. but rudely into your matter, whereas a 
worth, pleasure, sport and passetime is of: physitians first entertainment of his patient 
J had well nigh termed all other ends ridicu-} should be gracious, cheerful, and pleasing. 


lous, JT live from hand to mouth, and, with 
reverence be it spoken, I live but to my selfe: 
there end all my desiynes. Being young | 
studied for ostentation; then a hittle to 


enable my selfe and become wiser ; now for. 


delight and recreation, never for gaine. A 


vaine conceit and lavish humour I had after: 


this kind of stuffe ; not only to provi€e for 


my veed, but somewhat further to adorne : 


and embellish my selfe withall: T have since 
partly Jeft it, ‘’ Bookes have and containe 
divers pieasing qualities to those that can 
duly choose them.” But '* neo good without 
paines; no roses without prickles.” It is 
a pleasure not absolutely pure and neate ; 
no more then all others ; it hath his incon- 


veniences attending on it, and sometimes | 


nla A ones: The minde is therein exedr- 
cised, but the body (the care whereof T have 
not yet forgotten) remaineth therewhilst 
without action, and is wasted, and ensor- 


rowed, I know no excesse more hurtful) for - 


me, nor more to be avoided by me, in’ this 
declining age, Loe here my three most 
favoured and particular employments. — I 
speake not of those [ owe of dutie to the 
world, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of Diverting and Diversions, 


WAS once employed in comforting of a 
truely-afflicted Ladic : the greatest part 
of their discourses are artificial and 

ceremonious, 

Vheriéus sentper lachrineis, semporgue paratis, 
Ju stations sua, atgue capectantions tliam, 
Que sjudeat marxare mode) 

With plentecous teares ; still readic in their 

stand, 

Expecting still their mistresses commaund, 

How they must flow, when they must joc. 


Men do but ill in opposing themselves 


i‘ Anuglie and froward physitian wrought 
/Never any good effect." On the contrary 
then, we must at first assist and smoothe 
their laments, and witnesse some approba- 
tion and excuse thereof. By which means 
you get credit to go on, and by an easie and 
insensible inclination you fall into more 
,firme and serious discourses and fit for 
their amendment. But J, who desired 
‘chiefly to gull the assistants, that had their 
-eyes cast on me, meant to salve their mis- 
-chiefe ; I verily finde by experience that I 
Shave but an ill and unfruitfull vaine to per- 
swade. I present my reasons either too 
Sharpe, or too drie, or too stirringly, or too 
carelessly, After Thad for a while applyed 
myself to her torment, L attempted not to 
cure it by strong and lively reasons: either be- 
cause T wanted them, or because T supposed 
21 might otherwise effect my purpose the 
‘better, Nor did 1 cull out the severall 
‘fashions of comfort prescribed by philoso- 
phy: That the thing Iamented is not il], as 
iCleantbes : or but a litte fl, as the Peripa-« 
tetikes > that to lament is neither just: nor 
commendable, as Chrysippus: nor this 
: Eepicurus, most agreeing with my manner, 
‘to translate the conceit of ykresome into 
| delightsome things: nor to make a load 
of all this masse, dispensing the same, as 
-one hath occasion, as Cicero. But faire 
and softly declining our discourses, and by 
degrees bending them unto subjects more 
neare, then a lite more remote, even as 
shee more or lesse enclined to mee. I yn- 
, perceivably removed those dolefill humours 
i from hir : so that aslong as | was with her, 
‘so long I kept her in checrefull countenance 
‘and untroubled fashion, wherein 1 used 
| diversion. ‘hose which in the same service 
‘ suecerded mee, foynd her no whit amended; 
‘the reason was, I had not yet driven my 
wedge to the roote. I have peradventure 
j elsewhere glaunced at some kindes of pub- 
like diversions. And the militairie customes 


used by Pericles in the Peloponnesian warre, 
{ 


and a thousand others elsewhere, to divert 


against this passion; for opposition doth | or withdrawe an armie of anenemie from their 
but incense and engage them more to sor- | owne country, is too frequent in histories, It 
row and quietness : ‘The disease is exas- | was an fi herains diverting wherewith the 
perated by the jealousie of debate.” In| Lord of Himbercourt saved both himself 
matters of common discourse we sce that | and others in the towne of Liege, into which . 
what [ have spoken without heede or care, | the Duke of Burgundie, who beleagred the 


if one come to contest with me about it, | ; Same, had ca him to enter, to performe 


stiffly maintaine and make good mine owne, | 


se ehenatinmteadadaaauuabadonammichiccaransianicon 


4 Juven, Sat, vi, 273. 








the covenants of their accorded yeelding. 
The inhabitants thereof, to provide for it, 
assembled by night, and began to mutinia 
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against their former agreement, determining 
upon this advantage to set upon the nego- 
tiators, now intheir power. Hee perceiving 
their intent, and noise of this shoure readie 
to fall upon him, and the danger his lodging 
was in, forthwith rushed out upon them two 


citizens (whereof he had divers with him) - 


furnished with most plausible and new offers 
to be propounded to their counsell ; but 


indeed forged at that instant to serve his ' 


turne withall, and to ammuse them. ‘These 


two stayed the first approaching storme, and | 
carryed this incensed Hydra-headed monster ° 


multitude backe to the towne house, to heare 
their charge, and accordingly to determine 
of it. The conelusion was short, when loe 
a second tempest came rushing on, more 
furiously inraged than the former ; to whom 
he immediately despatched foure new and 
semblable intercessors, with protestations 
that now they were in carnest to propose 
and declare new and farre more ample con- 
ditions unto them, wholly to their content 
and satisfaction; whereby this disordered 
rout was againe drawne to their conclave 
and senate-house. In summe, he by such 
a dispensation of amusements, diverting 
their headlong fury, and dissipating the 
same with vaine and frivolous consultations, 
at length lulled them into so secure a steep, 
that he gained the day, which was his chief- 
est drift and only aymed scope. ‘This other 
storie is also of the same predicament. 
Atalanta, a maid of rare surpassing beautie, 


THE THIRD BOOKE. 


sd 


The maid amar'd, desiring that faire gold, 
Turnes by her course, takes it up as it rold. 

{ The like he did (at his need) with the 
‘second and third, untill by this disgressing 
fand diverting, the goale and advantage of 
.the course was judged his. When physi- 
_tians cannot purge the rhcame, they divert 
and remoove the same unto some lesse dan- 
-gerous part. To also perceive it to be the 
most ordinary receit for the mindes diseases, 
ADDU CONAUS CLE ROURUAGURME TRENMUS E84 
ad gliena  studta, soddicétndénes, curds, 
ween 2 hoct denigue mutatione, Campane 
c@egrote non convatescentes, Spe eurandus 
lest: ‘Our mind also is sometimes to be 
diverted to other studies, cogitations, cares, 
-and businesses : and lastly to be cured by 
,change of place, as sick folkes use that 
otherwise cannot get health.” We make it 
seldome to shocke mischiefs with direct re- 
i sistance ; we make it neither to beare nor to 
‘break, but to shun or divert the blaw. This 
‘other lesson is too high and over-hard. It 
‘is for him of the first ranke merely to staye 
-upon the thing itselfe, to examine and 
‘judge it. It belongeth to one onely 
| Socrates, to accost and entertaine death 
with oan oundaunted ordinary — visaye, 
jto become famihar and play with it, 
the seeketh for no comfort out of the thing 
Vitselfe. To die seemetl unto him a natural 

} 


oo ate ameiterriie ge ea ante 


hand indifferent accident : thereon he wisel 
'fixeth bis sight, and thereon he resolvet 
without looking elsewhere,  Hegesias his 


and of a wondrous strange disposition, to disciples, who with hunger starved them- 
ridde herselfe from the importunate pursuit | selves to death, incensed thereunto with the 
of a thousand amorous sutors, who sollicited | perswading discourses of his lessons; and 
her for marriage, prescribed this law unto; that so thicke as King Prolemy forbade him 
them, that she would accept of him that | any longer to cntertaiae his schoole with 
should equall her m running ; on condition | such murtherous precepts ; those considered 
thi®se she should overcome might lose their’ not death in itselfe, they judged it not: 
hives, Some there were found who deemed i this was not the limit of their thoughts, 
this prize worthie the hazard, and who in-/ they run on, and ayme at another being. 
curred the penaltie of so cruell a match.| Those poore creatures we see on seaffulds, 
Hippomenes comming to make his assay | fraught with an ardent devotion, therein to 
after the rest, devoutly addressed hitnself to the uttermost of their power, employing al 
the divine protectresse of all amorous de-‘ their senses; their eares attentive to such 
lights, earnestly invoking her assistance, who instructions as preachers give them, their 
gently listening to his hearty prayers, fur- | hands and eyes lift up towards heaven ; their 
nished him with three golden apples, and voice uttering Joud and earnes( praiers : all. 
taught him how to use them. ‘The scope of | with an eager and continuall ruth-mooving 
the race being plaine, according as Lippo-i motion ; due verily what in such an un- 
menes perceived his swift-footed mistress avoydable exigent is commendable and 
to approach his heeles, he let fall (as at un- convenient. One may weil commend their 


awares} one of his apples: the heedless 
maidea gazing and wondring at the alluring 
beautie of it, failed not to turne and take it 
up. 

Obstupuil virgo, nitidigue exprdine pomi, 
* Deckinat cursus, aurumgue volwbile tol{it.t 


2Ovip. Met. 1, x. 666, 


religion, but not properly their constancy, 
They shunne the brunt, they divert their 
consideration from death; as we use to 
dandle and busie children, when we would 
lance them or let them bloud. I have seen 
some, who if by fortune they chanced to cast 
their eyes towards the dreadful preparations 
of death which were round about them, fall 
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into trances, and with fury cast their cogita- | [ hope, if powers of heaven have any power, 
tions elsewhere, Wee teach those that are | “8 rockes he shall be punisht, at that houre 
to passe over some steepy downefall or renee oe a 
dreadfull abisse, to shut or turne aside their “in my grave resort. sh ne 
eies, Subrius Flavius, being by the appoint- | : 
ment of Nero to be put to death by the: Xenophon sacrificed with a crowne on his 
hands of Niger, both chiefe commanders in head, when one came to tell him the death 
war: when he was brought unto the place of his sonne Gryllus in the battell of Man- 
where the execution should be performed, Unea. At the first hearing whereof he cast 
secing the pit Niger had caused to be digged bis crowne to the ground, but finding upon 
for him uneven and unhandsomely made: better relation how valiantly he died, he 
"Nor is this pit (quoth he to the souldiers Cooke it up and put it on his head againe, 
that stood about him) according to th& true Epicurus also at bis death comforted him- 
discipline of war :' and to Niger, who willed | selfe in the eternitie and worth of his writ- 
him to bold his head steady, ‘*T wish thou ings. Qmaes clart ef nobilitati labores 
wouldest stricke as steddily.” He guessed flaunt loleradbiles-) “ All glorious and hon- 
right; for Nigers arme trembling, he had ourable labours are made tolerable.” And 
divers blowes at him before he could strike the same wound and the same toile (saith 
itaff. This man seemed to have fixed his Nenophon) toucheth not a generall of an 
thoughts surely and directly on the matter.‘ armie as it doth a private souldicr. J{pami- 
He that dies in the fury of battle, with: nondas tooke his death much the more 
weapons in hand, thinkes not then on death, > cheerefully, being informed that the victorie 
and neither feeleth nor considereth the remained on his side. Afec sunt solatia, 
same: the heate of the fight transports him. dae fomenta summorum dolorum:* “ These 
An honest man of my acquaintance, falling are the comforts, these the eases of mast 
doewne in a single combate, and feeling ; grievous paines.” And such other like cir- 
himselfe stab’d nine or ten times by his) cumstances ammuse, divert and remoove us 
enemy, wis called unto by the bystanders: from the consideration of the thing in it 
to call on God and remember his con-'selfe. Even the arguments of Philosophie, 
science > but he told me after, that albeit) at cach clappe wrest and turne the matter 
those voices came ynto his cares, they had. aside, and scarcely. wipe away the scabbe 
‘no whit mooved him, and that he thought, thereof. The first man of the first Philoso- 
on nothing but how to discharge and revenge phicall Schoole and Superintendent of the 
himselfe. In which combat he vanquished | rest, that great Zeno, against death cried 
and slew his adversary. out: ‘‘Noevill is honourable: death is: 
He who brought L. Silanus his condem- | therefore is death no evill.” Against drun- 
nation, did much for him, in that when he kennesse: ‘‘ No man entrusts his secrets to 
heard hint answer he was prepared to die, a drunkard ; every one to the wise : therefore 
but not by the hands of base villaines, ran’ the wise will not be drunke.” Is this to hit 
upon him with his souldiers to force him, the white? I love to see that these princtpall 
against whom obstinately defending himself, wits cannot rid themselves of our compafiy. 
though unarmed, with fists and feet, he As perfect and absolute as they would be, 
was slaine in the conflict; dispercing with a they still are but grosse and simp!e men. 
ready and rebellious choller the painefull Revenge is a sweet-pleasing passion, of a 
sence of a long and fore-prepared death, to. great and naturall impression : I perceive it 
which he was assigned. We ever thinke on. well, albeit [ have made no triall of it. ‘To 
somewhat else: either the hope of a better. divert of late a young prince from it, I told 
life doth settle aud support us, or the confi-‘ him not, he was to offer the one side of his 
dence of our childrens worth, or the future’ cheeke to him who had stroke him on the 
glory of aur name, or the avoyding of this” other, in regard of charity ; nor displaid 1 
ifes mischieves, or the revenge hanging unto him the tragicall events Poesie be- 
over their heads that have caused and pro- stoweth upon that passion. There U left 
eured our death : . him, and strove to make him taste the 
beautie of a contrary image ; the honour, 
Shere egufidem meds, $1 guid piaunmina “the favour and the good-will he should 


wets, 











possunt, acquire by gentlenesse and we: 
suffi cwcram notin ctuomine AE UY elena ones: I 
s arhe tx AD ieeank: ‘deale in such cases. If your effection in 
Audiam, et Ace maxes veniet mihi fama sub Jove be over-powertull, disperse or dissipate 

joes) , the same, say they ; and they say true, for - 





i 
1 Ving, En, Liv. 382, 387. ( 1Cic. Tesi bt 
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I have often, with profit, made triall of it :! To divert the 


THE THIRD BOORE, 
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inclination of vulgar reports, 
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break it by the vertue of severall desires, of Alcibiades cut off his faire dogs ears and 


which one may be regent or chief master, 
if you please ; but for fear it should misuse 
or tyrannize you, weaken it with dividing, 
and protract 1 with diverting the same. 


Cun morvsa vage singultict inguine vena, 
Conjictta humoren: collectum in corpora guaque. 
When raging lust excites a panting tumor, 
Yo divers parts send that collected humor, 
And looke to it in time, lest it vex you, if it 

have once seized on you. 


St non prima nowis conturbes vulnera plagis, 
Voalgivagidgue vagus Venere ante recentia cures? 
4, Unlesse the first wounds with new wounds 
You Rha, ve os 

And ranging cure the fresh with common 

tricks. 

T was once neerely touched with a heavy 
displeasure, according to my complexion, 
and yet more just then heavie: I had per- 
adventure lost my selfe in it, had [ only 
relied upon mine owne strength. Needing 
a vehement diversion to with-draw me from 
it, I did by arte and studie make my selfe 
a lover, whereto my age assisted me; love 
discharged and diverted me from the in- 


convenience which good-will and amitic ‘ 
So is it in all things: 


had caused in me. 
else. A sharp conceit possesseth, and a 


violent imagination holdeth me; 1 finde it: 
a shorter course to alter and divert, then to | 
tame and vanquish the same: af T cannot. 
if 
Change ever! 


ease arietie dissolveth, ¢ ifti lis- | . ; 
a Varietit Gissolvetny ane: sUTeng ie | TPlutarke bimselfe bewailes his daughter 


substitute a contrary unto it, at least 
present another unto it. 


sipateth, If I cannot buckle with it, I flie 
from it: and in shinning it, I stray and 
doyble from it. Shifting of place, exercise 
and company, I save my selfe amid the 
throng of other studies and ammusements, 
where it loseth my tracke, and so [ slip 
away. Nature proceedeth thus, by the 
benefit of inconstancy : for the time it hath 
bestowed on us, as a soveraigne physitian of 
our passions chiefly obtaines his purpose 
that way, when fraughting our conceits 
with other and different affairs, it dissolveth 
and corrupteth that first apprehension, 
how forcible soever it be. A wise man 
seeth little lesse his friend dying at the end 
of five and twenty yeeres, then at the 
beginning of the first yeere ; and according 
cS ecianrus nothing lesse : for he ascribed 
no qualification of perplexities, either to the 
foresight or antiquitie of them. But so 
many other cogitations crosse this, that it 
languisheth, and in the end groweth weary. 
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4 Pars. Sat. vi. 73; Lucr. t. iv. 1056, 
* Luca, L iv. 1063. 





_tail, and so drove him into the market 
, Place ; that giving this subject of prattle to 
ithe people, they might not meddle with 
/his other actions. [have also seen some 
jwomen, who to divert the opinions and 
conjectures of the babling people, and 
ito divert the fond tatling of some, 
‘did by counterfeit: and dissemblec affee- 
i tions overshadow and cloak true affections. 
,; An st Which I have noted some, who in 
| dis: Ning and counterfeiting have suffered 
| themselves to be intrapped wittingly and in 
;good earnest; quitting their true and 
| originall humour for the fained : of whom I 
pane that such as finde themselves well 
seated are very fooles to yeelde unto that 
imaske. “The common greetings, and pub- 
bke entertainements being reserved unto 
that set or appointed servant, beleeve there 
_is little sufficiency in him, if in the end he 
iusurpe not your roome and send you unto 
‘his. This is properly to cut out and stitch 
‘up ashoe for another to put on. A little 
‘thing doth divert and turne us; for a small 
‘thing holds us. Wedonot much respect 
‘subjects in grosse and alone: they are 
circumstances, or small and superficiall 
images that moove and touch us; and vaine 
-rindes which rebound from subjects, 


Fralliculos ut nunc teretes astute cicada 

Lingununts 

As grasse-hoppers in summer now forsake 

‘The round-grown sheaves, which they in 
time should take, 


‘by the fopperies of his childehood. The 
remembrance of a farewell, of an action, of 
, 4 particular grace, or of a last commenda- 
| tion, afflicts us, Czesars gowne disquieted all 
| Rome, which his death had not done: the 
very sound of names, which jingleth in our 
eares, as, ‘‘'Oh, my poore master; " or 
‘Alas, my deare friend ;"" ‘‘Oh, my good 
father ;" or, ‘‘ Alas, my sweete daughter,” 
When such like repetitions pinch me, and 
that I looke more nearely to them, I finde 
them but grammaticall laments, the word 
and the tune wound me. Even as Preachers 
exclamations co often move their auditory 
more then their reasons : and as the 
groane of a beast yerneth us though it be 
killed for our use: without poising or entring 
there-whilest into the tre and maasi¢e 
essence of my subject. 


His se stimudis dolor ipse lacesstt® 
Griefe by thexe provocations, 
Puts it selfe in more passions, 


roan ile ta 


* Lucan, 1 id, 42. 
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They are the foundations of our mourning. | 
The conceipt of the stone, namely in the 
yard, hath sometime for three or foure dayes , 
together so stopped my urine, and brought 
me so neare deaths-doore, that it had beene- 
meere folly in me to hope, nay to desire, to_ 
avoyd the same, considering what cruell | 
pangs that painefull plight did seize me 
with, Oh how cunning «a master in the 
murthering arte or hangmars trade was 
that good Emperour who caused malelacte rs 
yards to bee fast-tide, that so hee might: 
make them dye for want of pissing. In! 
which ill plight finding my selfe, considered 
by how slight causes and frivolous objects, 
jinagination nourished in me the priefe to 
lose my hfe: with what atomes the conse- 
quence and difficulty of my dislodging was 
contrived in my minde: to what idle conceits 
and frivolous cogitations we give phice in so 

aighty a case or important affaire, a 
dogge, a horse, a hare, a glasse, and what 
not, were corrupted in my losse. To others, 
their ambitions hopes, their purse, their 
learning > in my minde as sottishly, 


sally as the end of life. 


spoiles and proules me. 
lacquey, the distributing of my cast sutes, 
the touch of a knowne hand, an ordinary 
‘consolation, doth disconsolate and intender 
me, So do the plaints and fables of trouble 
vex our mindes : and the wailing laments of 
Dydo and Ariadne passionate even those ; 
that beleeve chem not in Virgill nor in 


braun or calfe of his leg, 


conceive aright the evident cause of a sorrow 
und griefe, so lively and wholly, that it 
suffer or admit no accession by presence, 
when eyes nnd ¢ares have their share therein: 
parts that cannot be agitated but by vaine' 


accidents, Is it reason that even arts should | 


serve their purposes, and make their profit’ 


of our imbecillity and natural blockishnes ? ; 


An orator (saith Rhetorick) in the play of 


his pleading, shall be moved at the sound of. 
his owne voice, and by his fained agitations: | 
and suffer himself to be cozened by the 
passion he representeth : imprinting a lively ; 
and essentiall sorrow, by the jugling he: 
acteth, to transferre it into the judges, whom | 


of the two it concerneth lesse : as the 
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‘found 


sons hired at our funerals who to aide the: 
ceremony of mourning make sale of their: 
tears by measure, and of their sorrow by 
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waight. For although they strive to act it 
in a borrowed forme, yet by habituating 
and ordering their countenance, it is cer- 
taine they are often wholly transported 
into it, and cntertaine the impression of a 
true and unfained melancholly. 1 assisted, 
amongst divers others of his friends, to 
convay the dead corpse of the Lord of 


Grammont from the siege of La Fere, 


where he was untimely slain, to Soissons. 
[ noted that everywhere as we passed along 
we filled with Jamentation and tears all the 
people we met, by the only shew of our 
convoyes mourning attire ; ti the deceased 


“man's name was not so much as known or 
Cheard of about those quarters, 
-Teporteth 


Quintilian 
to have seene comedians so 
farre ingage in a sorrowfull part, that they 


wept after being come to their lodgings : 
and of himselfe, that having undertaken to 


move a certaine passion in another, he had 
himselfe surprised not only with 
shedding of tears, but with a palenesse of 


i countenance, and behaviour of a man truly 
IT view | 
death carelessly when TF behould it univer- ' 
1 overwheline and | 
contemne it thus in great, by retayle it 
The teares of a- 


dejected with griefe, In a country neare 
our mountaines the women say and unsay, 
weepe and laugh with one breath, as 
Martin the priest; for, as for their lost 
husbands, they encrease their waymentings 


‘by repetition of the good and gracefull 
‘parts they were ehdowed with, therewithall 


under one they make publike relation of 


‘those imperfections, to work, as it were, 


some recompence unto themselves, and 
transchange their pitty unto disdain ; with 


‘a much better grace than we, who when we 
Catullus : it is an argument of an obstinate | 
nature and indurate hart, not to be moved | 
therewith : as for a wonder, they report of | 
Polemon : who was not so much as appaled | 
at the biting of a dog, who tooke away the, 


lose a hate acquaintance, strive to loade 
him with new and forged prayses, and to 
make him farre other, now that we are 
deprived of his sight, then he seemed to be 
when we enjoied and beheld him; as if 


And no wisedome | mourning were an instructing party, of 
vocth so far, as by the due judgement to, 


teares cleared our understanding by wash- 
ing the same. I renounce from this time 
forward all the favourable testimonies an 

man shall afford me, not because [ shall 
deserve them, but because [ shall be dead. 
If one demand that fellow, what interest 
he hath in such a siege, the interest of 
example (will he say) and common obedience 
of the Prince; 1 nor looke nor pretend 
any benefit thereby, and of glory I know 
how small a portion commeth to the share 
of a private man such as I am. I have 
neither passion nor quarrell in the matter. 
Yet the next day shall you see htm all 
changed, and chafing, boiling, and blush- 
ing with rage, in his ranke of battaile, 
ready for the assault. It is the glaring 
reflecting of so much steel, the flashing 
thundering of the cannon, the clang of 
trumpets, and the ratting of drummes, 
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that have infused this new fury, and rankor 
in his swelling waines, A frivolous cause, | 
will you say. How a cause ? There needeth ! 
none to excite our minde. A doating ' 
humour without body, without substance, 
overswayeth and tosseth it up and down. | 
Let me thinke of building castles in Spayne, ; 
my imagination will forge me commodities | 
and afford me means and delights where- 
with my minde is really tickled and essen- | 
tially gladded. How often do we pester our | 
spirits with anger or sadnesse by such. 
shaddowes, and entangle our selves into 
funtastical passions which alter both our ; 
mind and body? What astonished, flear- 
ing, and confused mumpes and mowes doth ; 
this dotage stir up in our visages? What! 
skippings and agitations of members and | 
voice! Seemes it not by this man alone, that 
he hath false visions of a multitude of other | 
men with whom he doth negotiate ; or: 
some inwarde goblin that torments him? 
Enquire of your selfe, where is the object of | 
this alteration ? Is there any thing but us| 
in Nature, except subsisting nullity, over 
whom it hath any power? Because Cam- | 
byses dreamed that his brother should be_ 
king of Persia, he put him to death: a: 
brother whom he loved and ever trusted. 
Aristodemus, king of the Messenians, killed 
himselfe upon a coneeite he tooke of some . 
iit presage, by I know not what howling 
of his dogs ; and King Midas did as much, 
being troubled and vexed by a certaine 
‘unpleasing dreame of his owne, Jt is the 
right way to prize ones life at the right 
worth of it to forgo it for a dream. Hear 
notwithstanding our mindes triumph over . 
the bodies weakenesses and misery: in that ; 
it is the prey and marke for all wrongs and - 
alterations to feede on and aime at. It, 
hath surely much reason to speak of it. 
O prima tnfalix fingenti terra Prometheo: 
lhe parunt cants pectoris cgtt opus. 
Corpora disponens, mentenm non vidil tn arte: 
Kecla anion primum debuit case vial 
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‘that more rudely and imperiously. 
-awake or asleepe, jt doth not, permit me 
-one houre but to ruminate on instruction, 
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and grieve. We must have our minde in- 
structed with meanes to sustuine and com- 
bate mischiefes, and furnished with rules 
how to live well and believe right: and often 
rouze and exercise it in this goodly study. 
But to a mind of the common stampe it 
must be with intermission and moderation ; 
it groweth weake by being continually over- 
wrested. When [| was young I had neede 
to be advertised and solicited to keepe my 
selfe in office: mirth and health (says one) 





/St- ot so well with these serious and grave 
db rses. | am now in another state. The 
c ions of age do but over-much ad- 
Nivguwion, instruct, and preach unto me, 


From the excesse of jollity, Tam falne into 
the extreame of severity: more peevish and 
more untoward. ‘Therefore, I do now of 


‘purpose somewhat give way unto licentious 


allurements ; and now and then employ my 
minde in wanton and youthfull conceits, 
wherein she recreates hirselfe. 1 am now 
Wut too much settled; too heavy and too 
ripe. My yeares read me daily a lesson of 
coldnesse and temperance. My body shun- 
neth disorder, and feares it: it hath his 
turne to direct the minde toward reforma- 
tion; his turne also to rule and sway ; oe 
Be 1 


on death, on patience, and on repentance. 


As [have heretofore defended my selfe from 
pleasure, 50 1 now 


‘ard my selfe from tem- 
perance : ithaleth me too far back, and even 


to stupidity. [willnow every way be master 
-Of ny selfe. 
-and no Jesse need of moderation then follie, 


Wisdome hath hir excesses, 


So that lest I should yither, I varnish and 
over cloy my selfe with prudence, in the 
intermissions my evils afford mec ; 

Meus intenta suis ne fiet usque malts) 


Sull let not the conceit attend, 
The ills that it too much offend. 


I gently turne aside, and steale my cyes 


from viewing that tempestuous and cloudy 
skie 1 have before me; which (thankes be 
.to God} I consider without feare, but not 
without contention and study. And ammus: 
ie selfe with the remembrance of past 


Unhappy earth first by Prometheus formed, 
Who of small providence a worke performed. 
He framing bodies saw in arte no minde : 
The mindes way first should nghtly be as- 
agi'd. 
youth-tricks ; 
animus quad perdidit, optat, 
Atgue in preterita se totus iningine versat? 
len yaa es Lope | The minde, what it hath lost, doth wish and cast, 
Upon some Verses of Vergil, ) And turne and winde in images forepast, 
)ROFITABLE thoughts, the more full: That infancy looketh forward, and age | 
and solide they are, the more comber- | backward ; was it not that which Janus his 
some and heavy are they ; vice, death, | double visage signified ? yeares entraine me 
erty, and diseases are subjects that waigh | Moet eth 


2 Prorerr. t,t. Fleg. iv, 6, 
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if they please: but backward. As far as | nothing I ever knew or esteemed lesse: I 
mine eyes can discerne that faire expired , now peginge to learne it. I am much 
season, by fits I turne them thitherward. If ashamed of it, but what can 1 do with all? 
it escape my bloud and veines, yet will 1, and am more ashamed and vexed at the 
not roote the image of it out of my memory : | occasions that compell me to it. It is for. 
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Wnsaus ius to dally, doate, and trifle out the time; 

Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui\ and for youth to stand upon nice reputation, 
‘This is the way for any to live twise ‘and hold by the better end of the staffe. 
Who can of former life enjoy the price. ; That creepeth towards the world and 


. , “marcheth toward credite; we come from 
Plato appoints old men to be present at | 


hfull exercises, d cP aeate SCME AY it, Svét arma, stbi eguos, sibi hastas, stb 
youthfull exercises, dances, and games, 0 i casas, side pen, sii nationes ef cUursies 
make them rejoice at the bodies agility and ja ternt: nobis senibis, ex dusionibus mul: 
comlines of others, which is now no linger tis, talos relinguant, et tesseras:) “Let them 
’ : 7 : t : ; ’ he . 
in them, and call to their remembrance the j keepe their armor, their horses, their lances, 

¢ : ol ae \ Y “iret oe { P 2 + st : . te 

grace and favour of that blooning age ; and) jpeir polaxes, their tennis, their swimming, 
willeth them to five the honour of the vic | and their running ; and oftheir many games, 
tory to that young man who hath gladded | jer them put over to us old men the tables 
and made most of them mery. [was here-' ana the cardes.” ‘The very lawes send ts 
tofore wont to note sullen and gloomy daies pome to our lodgings. I can do no lesse 
as extraordinary : now are they my ordinary: in favour of this wretched condition, whereto 
ones: the extraordinary are my faire and , my age forceth mee, then furnish it with 
cleere dayes. 1 am ready to leape for Joy, | omewhat to dandle and amuse it selfe, as 
as at the receaving of some unexpected | i+ were childehood, for when all is done we 
favour, when ee grieveth me. Let me | (41) into itagaine. And both wisedome and 
tickle my selfe, T can now hardly wrest 8° ¢oily shall have much to do, by interchange 
bare smile from this wretched body of mine. of spices to support and succour me in this 
Lam not pleased but in conceite and dream. calamity of age 
ing, by sleight to turne aside the wayward | | " 


cares of age: but sure there is need of other | Misce stultitiam consittis brevenis 
remedies then dreaming, a weake conten- With short-lke-foolish tricks, 
tion of arte against nature. It is meere| Thy gravest counsels mixe. 


simplicity, as most men do, to prolong and | 
anticipate humane incommodities. | had | 
rather be lessewhile olde, then old before ; 
ny time, [ take hold even o Y APASE Tingle auc habits  yinihhe | 
pedasiort of delight I Ein set tan “I ae es ete - ae rN begin to app ly 
. dabeenaols ‘it selle to evil: fa fragile corpure odivosa 
cid peed ede toecut lea es eae omnis offensio est .'' All offence is irkesome 
opinion is not of sufficient force over me to i aa uel ied a 
make me long for them. I would not have! — Wensgue pati durust sustinet agra nihil 
them so pisces lofty, and disdainfull; as; A sicke minde can endure, 
pleasant, gentle, and ready. sf wuatura} No hard thing for hir cure, 
discedimus, populo nos damus, nudlins rei 
dono anctoré:* “We forsake nature; we! matters of offence ; at this present I am 
follow the people author of no good.” My! more tender and every where open. 
philosophy is in action, in naturall and pre-e) oat . 
sent, litle in conceit. What if | should be, 4 #éaiaur vires frangere guassa valents 
pleased to play at cob-nut or whip a top? Least strength can breake 


Withal I shun the lightest pricklings ; 
and those which heretofore could not have 
scratched me, do now transpearse me. So- 


l have ever beene ticklish and nice in 


' ab 
x ae ; 2 i Things worne and weake. 
On Poncbal cui runeores ante sadntene. ' r, ae i Seg 
He did not prize what might be said _ ell ee judgement hinder fade from 
Refore how all might safe he laid. 4 spurning and repining at the inconveniences 


Welncae gaa 2, Which nature allots me to indure; from 
_ Voluptuousnesse is a quality licle ambi- jecting them it cannot. 1 could finde in 
without any accesse of reputation ; and is | world to another, to search and purchase 
best affected where it is most obscured. | one yeare of pleasing and absolute ‘tran- 
That young man should deserve the whip | quillity ; I who have no other scope than to 
who would spend his time in choosing out; 97 


the neatest wine and best sauces. There is | 
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live and be pat 5 Drouzie and stupide| Tefrica sunt amaaanda joculuribus! 
tranquillity is sufficiently to be found for ‘‘ Unpleasant things and sowre matters 
me, but it makes me drouzy and dizzie, should be sweetned and made pleasant with 
therefore I am not pleased with it. If there , sportefull mixtures.” I love a lightsome 
be any body or any good company in the | and civil discretion, and loathe a roughnes 
country, in thecitty, in France, orany where and austerity of behaviour: suspecting 
els, resident, travelling, that likes of my every peevish and wayward countenance, 
conceites, or whose humours are pleasing) resetemane vndtus tetrici arragantiam.s 
to me, they necde but hold up their Of austere countenance, 
or whistle in their fiste, and I wil The sad soure arrogance. 
them with Lssayes of pithe and sub: 
with might and maine,  Secings 
the mindes priviledge to renew andr 
it selfe on old age, I earnestly advis 
do it: let it bud, blossome, and flourish’ [ easily believe Plato, who saieth that 
if it can as mistletoe on a dead tree. 1 | casie or hard humours are a great prejudice 
feare it is a traitor; so straightly is she unto the mindes pouodnesse or badnesse, 
clasped, and so hard doth she cling to my: Secrates had a constant countenance, but 
body, that on every hand she forsakes lightsome and = smyling : not frowardly 
me ; to follow the body in hir necessities. I constant, as old Crassus, who was never 
flatter her in private, Durge hir to no pur- | seene to laugh, Vertue is a pleasant and 
pose, in vaine I offer to divert hir from this, buxom quality. Few IT know will snarle 
combination, and bootlesse it is for me to. ad the Nberty of my writings, that have not 
present hir Seneca, or Catullus, or ladies, or more cause to snarle at their thoughts 
stately dances : if hir companion have the. looseness. 1 conforme myself unto their 
chollicke, it scemes she also hath it. The courage, but 1 offend their eyes. Tvis: well 
very powers or facultics that are particular ordered humour to wrest Platos writings, 
and proper to hir, cannot then rouze them. and straine his pretended negotiations with 
selves: they evidently seeme to be en-) Phedon, Dion, Stella, Archeanassa, Mon 
rheumed ; there is no blithnes in hir pro- fadeat decere, quod non pudet sentire 
ductions, if there be none in the body. Our; ‘' Let us not bee ashamed to speake what 
scholiers are to blame, who serching the, we shame not to thinke.” I hate a way- 
causes of our mindes extraordinary fits and ward and sad disposition, that glideth over 
motions, besides they ascribe some to a_ the pleasures of his life, and fattens and 
divine fury, to iove, to warre-like flercenesse, fecds on misetics, as flyes that cannot 
to Poesie, and to wine, if they have rot also cleave to smooth and slecke bodies, but 
allotted health her share: a health, youth. seize and holde on rugged and uneven 
full, lusty, vigorous, full, idle, such as here- places; or as cupping-glasses, that affect 
tofore the Aprill of my yeares and security and suck none but the worst bloud. For 
offered me by fittes. That fire of jocond- , my part I am resolvewPto dare speake what- 
nesse stirreth up lively and bright sparkles , soever I dare do: and am displeased with 
in our mind, beyond our natural bright- thoughts not to be published. The worstof 
nesse and amongst the most working, if not. My actions or condicions seeme not so ugly 
the most desperate enthusiasmes or inspira- | unto me as [ finde it both ugly and base 
tions. Well, it is no wonder if a contrary not to dare to avouch them. Every one 
estate clogge and naile my spirit, and drawe is wary in the confession ; we should be as 
from it a contrary effect. 'heedy in the action. The bouldnes of 
Ad nullune consnrgit opxs, cum corpore languet,} ; offending is somewhat recompensed and 
ib ienwerke deh ner, . restrained by the bouldnes of confessing. He 
When body fainting lyes. that should be bound to tell all, should alsa 
S ‘ i . bind himself to do nothing which one js 
And yet would have me beholden to him forced to conceale, God grunt thisexcesse 
for lending (as he sayth) much Jesse to this or my license draw men to freedom, beyond 
Consent then beareth the ordinary custome these cowardly and squeamish vertues, 
of men. Let us at least, while we have sprung from our imperfections; that by the 
time, chase all evils and expellall difficulties | exnense of my immoderation 1 may reduce 
SUED OMT SOCKAY- them unto reason. One must survay his 
Daum licet obducta soluatur fronte senectus;? faultes and study them, ere he be able to 
With wrinckled wimpled forhead let old yeares, Tepeat them. Those which hide them from 
While we may, be resolv'd to merrie cheere, others, commonly conceal them also from 


thet tristis guogue turba cynedos, 


Fidlers are often had, 
’Mongst people that are sad, 
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themselves; and esteme them not sufficiently , 


hidden if themselves see them. They with- 
draw and disguise them from their owne con- 
sciences, Quare witia sua nemo confitetur ft 
Qwia etiam nune in tllis est, somnium nar- 
rare vigtlintis est:1) ‘' Why doth no man 
confesse his faults? Because hee is yet in 
them : and to declare his dreame, is for him 
that js waking.” “The bodies evils are dis- 
cerned by their increase. And now we tind 
that to be the gout which we termed the 
rheume ora bruse. ‘The evils of the mind are 
darkened by their own force ; the most in- 
fected feeleth them least. Therefore is it that 
they muse often a day be handled, and vio- 
luntly be opened and rent from out the hollow 
of our bosome. Asin the case of good, so of 
bad offices, only confession is sometimes a 
satisfaction. Is there any deformity in the 
error which dispenseth us to confesse the 
same? It is a pame for me to dissemble, 
so that T refuse totake charge of other men's 
secrets, as wanting bert to disavow my know- 
ledge, TF can coneeale it; but deny it 1 
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So that neither 
‘can Injustice complaine of incivility nor 


observe the laws of ceremony, 
‘ thereto fixe their endevors. 


. Malice of indiscretion. “Tis pitty a bad man 
is nota foole, and tbat decency should cloak 
his vice. ‘These pargettings belong only to 
good and sound walls, such as deserve to 
‘be whited, to be preserved. In favour of 
‘Hugenots, who accuse our auricular and 
private confession, 1 confesse my selfe in 
-publike religiously and purely. Saint Augus- 
tine, Origen, and Hippocrates have pub- 
‘lished the errors of their opinions; I 
i likewise of my maners. I greedily long to 
make my selfe knowne, nor care ] at what 
Tate, so it be truly; or, to say better, I 
hunger for nothing ; but [ hate mortally to 
ibe mistaken by such as shall happen to 
iknow my name. Tle that doth all for 
/ honour and glory, what thinks he to gaine 
iby presenting himselfe to the world in a 
|maske, hiding his true being from the 
i peoples knowledge. Commend a crook- 
back for his comely statue, he ought to take 


cannot, without much ado and some trouble. it as an injury if you be a coward, and one 
"lo be perfectly secrete, one must be so by | honoreth you for a valiant man, is it of you 
nature, not by obligation. It is a small ihe speaketh? You are taken for another: 
matter to be secret in the Princes service, if; should like as well to have him glory in 
one be not also a liar, He that demanded | the courtesies and lowtings that are shewed 
‘Thales Milesius, whether he should solemnly him, supposing himselfe to be ringleader of 
deny his lechery ; had he come to me, [' a troupe when he is the meanest follower of 


would have answered him, he ought not do 
it, for a lie isin mine opinion worse than 
Iechery, ‘Thales advised him otherwise, 
bidding bim sweare, thereby to warrant the 


it. Archelaus, King of Macedon, passing 
through a street, somebody cast water upon 
him, was advised by his followers to punish 
the party. ‘Yea, but,’” quoth he, ‘‘who- 


more hy the lesse. Yet was not his counsell lever it was, he cast not the water upon me, 
so much the election as multiplication of | but upon him he thought | was.” Socrates 


vice. Whereupon we sometimes use this 
byword, that we deale wel with a man of 


conscience, when in counterpoise of vice we | no such thing in me, 


to one that told him he was railed upon and 
Wi spoken of: ‘' Tush,” said he, ‘there is 
For my part, should 


aed some difficulty unto hint: but when | one commend me to be an excellent pilote, 
1 18 inclosed betweene two vices, he is put /to be very modest, or most chaste, [ should 


toa hard choise. 
withal, either to commit idolatry, or suffer 
himself ta be sodomatically abused by a 
filthy Egyptian slave that was presented 
unto him, he vielded to the first condition, 
and viciously saith ene. ‘Therefore should 
not those women be distasted according to 
their error, who of late protest that they 
had rmither charge their conscience with ten 
men then one masse. If it be indiscretion 
so to divulge ones errors, there is no danger 
though it come into example and use ; for 
Ariston said, that the winds men feare 
most are those which discover them. Wee 
must tuck up this homely rag that cloaketh 
our manners. ‘They send their conscience 
to the stews, and keepe their countenance 
in order. Even traitors and murtherers 


i Sun. Lpsst, v. 3, 


As Origen was dealt | owe him no thanks. 


Likewise should an 
man call me traitour, theefe or drunkard, I 
would deeme my selfe but litle wronged by 
him. ‘Those who misknow themselves mnay 
feed themselves with false approbations ; 
but not I, who see and search my selfe into 
my very bowels, and know full well what 
belongs unto me. Tam pleased to be lesse 
commended, provided I be better knowne. 
I may be esteemed wise for such conditions 
of wisedome that 1 account meere follies. 
It vexeth me that my Essayes serve ladies 
in heu of common ware and stuffe for their 
hall ; this chapter will preferre me to’ their 
cabinet. I love their society somewhat 
private, their publike familiarity wants favor 
and savor. In farewels we heate above 
ordinary our affections to the things we | 
forgo. [ here take my last leave of this 
worids pleasures: loe here our last embraces, 


CHAP. V.} | 


And now to our theame. Why was the acte 
of generation made so naturall, so necessary 
and so just, seeing we feare to speake of it 
without shame, and exclude it from our 
serious and regular discourses; we pronounce 
to rob, to murther, to betray; and this we 
dare not but betweene our teeth. Are we 
to gather by it, that the lesse we breathe out 
in words the more we are allowed to 
furnish our thoughts with? For words 
least used, least writen, and least concealed 
Should best be understood, and most 
generally knowne, No age, no condition 
are more ignorant of it than of their bread. 
‘They are imprinted in cach one, without 
expressing, without vyice or figure. And 
the sexe that doth it most, is most bound to 
suppress jt. It is an action we have put 
in the precincts of silence, whence to draw 
it were an offence: not to accuse or judge 
it, Nor dare we beare it but in circum- 
locution and picture. A notable favour, to 
acriminal offender, to be so execrable, that 
justice deem it injustice to touch and be- 
hold him, freed and saved by the benefit of 
this condemnation severity. Is it not herein 
as in matters of books, which being once 
called in and forbidden, become more 
saleable and publik ? As for me, I will take 
AristoUe at his word, that bashfullness is 
an ornament to youth, but a reproach to, 
age, These verses are preached in the | 
old schoole, a schoole in which 1 hold more | 
then of the moderne: her vertues seem | 
greater unto me, her vices lesse. 
Cenx gui par trap fuiant Venus estrivent 
Faillent antant que ceux gui trop la suivent. 
Who strives o’ermuch Venus to shunne, offends 
Alike with him that wholly hir intends, 
Tu dea, tu rerum naturam sola gubernas, 
Nee sine fe guicguane dias in leminis oras 
Aavritur, negte fit letun, nec amabile gutc- 
guar, 
Goddesse, thou rul’st the nature of all things. 
Without thee nothing into this light springs, 
Nothing 1s lovely, nothing pleasures brings. 

I know not who could set Pallasand the. 
Muses at oddes with Venus, and make them 
cold and slow in affecting of love ; as for 
me, I see no Deities that better sute to- 

ether, nor more endebted one to another. 

Whoever shall go about to remove amour- 

ous imaginations from the Muses, shall 

deprive them of the best entertainement 

they have, and of the noblest subject of 

their work : and who shall debarre Cupid _ 
the service and conversation of Poesie, shall 
weaken him of his best weapons, By this | 
_Meanes they caste upon the God of ac- , 
quaintance, of amitie and goodwill ; and 


3 Luca, bi. 22. 
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upon the Goddesses, protectresses of ju- 
manity and justice, the vice of ingratitude, 
and imputation of churlishnesse. I have 
not so long beene cashiered from the state 
and service of this God, but that my memory 
is still acquainted with the force of his worth 
and valour, 





agnosca veterts vestigia flamme 
I feele, and fecling know 
How my old flames regrow, 


There commonly remaine some reliques of 
shiver®&ig and heate after an ague : 


Nee mihé defiviat calor hic, Avmantibus annuts, 


When winter yeares Com-on, 
Let not this heate be gon, 


As drie, as sluggish and unwieldly as Tam, 
I feele yet some warme cinders of my passed 
” gate, 


Qual l'alto Egea, pervhe Aguilone eo Nato 

eC esst, vhe tutto prima id valse ¢ scosse, 

Von saccheta et pero, mall suone e'l moto 
ANetien dell’ onde ance agitate ¢ grosse 
As praund Aigean Sea, because the vaice 
Of windes doth cease, which it before cnraged, 
Yer doth not calme, but sal retaines the notwe 
And motion of huge billowes unasswaged. 


But for so much as To kuow of it, the 
power and might of this God are found 
more quick and lively in the shadows of the 
Poesie then in their owne essence, 


Et versus digitos habet? 
Verses have full cffect 
Of hinges to crect, 


It representeth a kinde of aire more lovely 
then love it selfe. Venys 1s not so faire, not 
so alluring, all naked, quick and panting, as 
she is here in Virgill. 


Dixerat, ct mivets hing atgue Aine dtva lacertis 
Cructantem amplexu molly fovet: Ille repent) 
Accepit seiitam Jlamimam, notusque medullas 
fatravit calor, et labefacta per ossa cucureit 
Non secus algue olint tenitrn cum riupta corusa 
Ienea rima micans pevcursit banine nisthos4 


So said the Goddesse, and with soft embrace 

Of snow-white arme, the grim-fire doth en- 
chase, 

He straight tonke wonted fire, knowne heate 
at once 

His marrow pierc’t, ranne through his 
weakened bones ; 

As fierie flash with thander doth divide, 

With radient lightning through a storme doth: 

Sag 


glid 


arm ce verba laguntus, 
Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumague plivit 
Conjugis tnfuses gremio per membra soporemt§ 


Basie se Se ete vm 


LVsrG. x. |. iv. 23. 2 Juv. Sat, vi 197. 
9 1b, |, viii. 387. 4 1b, 404. 
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A sweet metnbesed: whee he those words had said, | 
He gave, and his him pleasing-rest he praid 
Yo take in his wives bosome Jolling ia 

What therrin 1 finde to be considered is, 
that he depainteth her somewhat stirring for - 
amaritall Venus, In this discreete match, 
appetites are not commonly so fondling, 
but drawsie and more sluggish. Love dis- 
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himselfe, and divaleth bat faintly with ac- 
quaiotances begun and entertained under 
another title as marriage is. Allnineces, 
respects and meanes, by “all reason waugh 
as much ar more as the grace and Beauty. 


bis posteritie auch familie. “The use and 
interest of mariage concerncth our off 
sponge a great way beyond us. 


rather by a thud hand, and by anothers 
tense, then our owne: all which, how : 
much doth it dissent from amorous conven- 


INCE 
bond to employ the efforts and extravagant | 
humour of an amorous licentiousnes, as b: 
thinks to have said elewhere, One should 


creetly and severely, least that tickling foo 
lasciviously, pleasure transport her beyond ! 
the bounds of reason, What he speaketh | 
for conscience, physitians allege for health : 
saying (hat pleasure excessively hode, volup- | 
tous acd continual, alcereth the scede and | 
hindercth conception, Some other say, | 
besides, that ta a lansuishmy cangression | 
(as naturally that is) to store it with a cone! 
venient and fertile heat, one must but sel- | 
dome and by moderate Intermissions present | 
himsete unte it, 
Quo cet sitiens Penercttt, OtfErinsy ud IVCON~ 
fst tt 
Thirsting to suatch a 
And inty barbour it. 
T see no markges faile sooner or more ; 
troubled then such as are concluded for! 
beauties sake, and hudled up for amorous 
desires, 
foundations and more constant grounds, ; 


fit, 
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. genealogicall and common ; 
and 
/sequence, but a very weake one. 


Therefore | 
doth this fashtan please me, to guide it. 


FAT 4ttss elected | 
trons? Nor is it other then a kinde of: 
in thes reverend alhanee and sacred : 


t ‘ 
Nea him 
(saith Aristotley touch his wife soberly, dis-- 
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a worthy, goodly quality, and introduced 
| with good reason, but inasmuch as it 
, dependeth on others, and may fall to the 
‘share of any vicious and worthlesse fellowe, 
it is in estimauon farre shorte of vertue, 


Uf it bea vertue, it is artificiali and visible ; 
relying both on time and fortune ; 
: forme, according unto countries ; 
daineth a man should hold of other then: 


divers in 
living and 
without birth, as the river Nilus : 
by succession 
along by cone 
Knowe 
ledge, strength, goodnesse, beauty, wealth 


mortal ; 


similitude; druwne 


‘and all other qualities fall within compasse 
Aman doth nat marry for himselfe, whatso- 
ever he aleageth, but as much or more for: 


of commerce and communication; whereas 
this consumeth it selfe in it selfe, of no 


“emploiment for the service of others, One 


proposed to one of our Kings the choice of 
two competitors in one office, the one 
a gentleman, the other a yeoman: hee 


| appointed that without respect unto that 


; quality, he who deserved best should be 
but were their valour or worth 
fully alike, the gentleman should he re- 
garded, this was justhe to give nobilitie 
vher right and ranke. Antigonus, to an 
unknowne young man who sued unto 
for his fathers charge, a man of 
, valour and who was lately deceased: ' My 


| friend {quoth hee) in such good turnes [ 


weigh not my souldters noble birth so much 
as their sufficiencie.”” Of truth it should not 
ibe herein as with the officers of Spartan 
kings ; trumpeters, musitians, cookes, in 
. Whose roome their children succeeded, how 
: ignorant soever, befure the best experienced 
in the trade, ‘Those of Calicut make of 
their nobility ai deyvree above humane, 
Marriage 1s interdicted them, and all other 
"vocations $ saving watre. Of concubines they 
imay have as many as they list, and women 


as many lechardes, without jealousie one of 
another. 


jut itis a capital crime and un- 
i: remissible offence to contract or marry with 
/ any of different condition; nay, they deeme 
themselves disparaged and polluted if they 
have but touched them in passing by. And 


Si as if their honour were much injured and 
There ure required more solide j interessed by it they kill those who approach 


‘somewhat too neare them; in such sort 


and amore warie marching to it: dus earnest , that the ignoble are bound. to cry as they 
youthly heate serveth to no purpose. Those | walk along, like the gondoliers or water- 
who thinke to honour marriage by joyning | men of Venice along the streetes, least they 
love unto it (in mine opinion) doe as those! should josie with them: and the nobles 
who, to doe vertue a favour, holde that: commaad them to what side of the way they 
nobilitie is no other thing then vertue, In- | piease. Thereby do these avovde az oblo- 
deed, these things have affinitie, but there-!quie which they esteeme perpetual, and 
withall great difference : their names and: those an assured death. No continuance of. 
titles should not thus be commixt ; both are | time, no favour of prince, no office, no ver= 
wrongert so to be confounded / Nobilitie j is tue, nor any wealth can make a clown to 
ween mm become a gentleman ; which is much fur- 

3 Virc, Gee. 1 iad. 257. thered by this custome, tha: marriages of 
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one trade with another are strictly forbidden. ‘the custome and use of common life over- 
A_shoe-maker cannot marry with the race beareth us. Most of my actions are guided 
of a carpenter, and parents are precisely | by example, and not by vlection ; yet, did 
bound to traine up orphanes in their fathers) T not properly enuite my selfe unto it, 1 was 
trade, and in no other, Whereby the dif- | led and brought thereunto by strange and 
ference, the distinction and continuance of unexpected occakions 3 for, “not anely in- 
their fortune is maintained. A good mar- -commodious things, but foule, vicious and 
nage (if any there be) refuseth the company | inevitalide, may by some condition and ac. 
and ee of love ; it endevoureth ta cident become acceptable and allowed." So 
present those of amity. It is a sweete society | vaine is mans posture and defence > and 
of life. full of constancy, of trust, and an? truely | was then drawne unto it, being but 
infinite number of profitable and solid offices, | ill prepared and more backeward then now 


and mutuall obligations : no woman that; Lai e made triall of it. And as 
throughly and impartially tasteth the same | liteawswusa as che world reputes me, 1P have 
(Optate guam sunatt humine taeda (in good truth) more strictly observed the 
Whom loves-fire joyned in double band, lawes of wedlock then either [had promised 
With wished light of marriage brand! or hoped. It is no longer time to winee 


would forgoe her estate to be her husbands , When one hath put on the shackles, A 
master. Be she lodged in his affection as a, Mtn ought wisely to husband his hberty, 
wife, she is much more honourably and, but after he hath once submitted hinselfe 
surely lodged. Be a man passionately en- , Unto bondage, he is to stick unto tchy the 
tangled in any unlawfull lust or love, let: lawes of common duty, or at least enforce. 
him then be asked (On whom he would | himselle to keepe them, Those which un 
rather have some shame or disgrace to alight; , dertake that covenant to deale therem with 
eyther on his lawfull wife, cr on his lechard | hate and contempt, do both mjastly and in- 
mistris,”” “' whose misfortune wold afflict him | commodiously ; and that goodly rule 1 see 
most, and to whom wisheth he greater good | passe from hand to hand among women, as 
or more honour?” ‘These questions admit no | 4 sacred oracle, 


doubt in a sound MAMMAL, The reason | Servs fan mary comune maistre 

we see so few good, is an apparent sign of | Et fen garde comme d vn triaistyre. 

its worth, and a testimony ofits price, Per-| Your husband as your master serve ye: 
fectly to fashion and righudy to take if, is thee ; From him as trom false fricad preserve Ya. 


worthiest and best part of our societie. We which is as much to say, beare thy selfe 
cannot be without it, and yet we disgrace ‘toward him with a constrained enmity and 
and vilifie the same, It may be compared | distrustful reverence (a stile of warre, and 
to a cage, the birds without dispaire to get’ cry of defiance) is dikewise injurious and 
in, and those within dispaire to get out: difficult. Tam too milde for such crabbed 
Socrates being demanded, whether was most | dessignes. ‘To say truth, ] am not yet come 
commodious, to take or not to take a wife: ito that perfection of sufficiency and quaint. 
“Which soever a man doth (quoth he), he) nesse of wit, as fo confound reason with in 
shall repent a It is a match wherto MAY | justice, and laugh or scoffe at each order or 
well be applied the common saying, Home! rule that jumps not with my humour, ‘Lol 
homine aut Meus, aut lupus a Man unto hate superstition, | do not presently cast my 
man is either a God or a wolf,” to the per- _ Selfe into ureligion. Hf one do not alwaise 
yeas ee ponent nee dischatge his duty, yet ought he at least 

pa i {UL BS Te os ; rr > gaye awlecdoe j are he 
dayes, found must ft or commodious for son for one to marry unless he wed. Dutqa 
simple mindes and popular spirits whose we on, Our poet describeth a marriage 
dainties, curicsity and idlenes, do not $v) full of accord and good agreement, wherein 
much trouble. Licentious humours, de-’ notwithstanding there is not much loyalty. 
baused a ae ee — hate all | Did he meane it was not possible to per. 
manner of duties, bonaes, or observances forme loves rights, and yet reserve some 
are not 50 fit, so proper, and so suitable for it. | rights toward marriage ; and that one may 

Bt nuked dulce magis resolute vivere collo® | bruse it, without altogether breaking in? A 
Sweeter it is to me, with loose necke to live free. , Servant may picke his masters purse, and 
| Of nfineowne disposition, would Wisdome | yet not hate him. Beauty, opportunity, 
“her selfe have had me, I should have refused | destiny for destiny, hath also a hand therin, 
to wed her. But we may say our pleasure ; | (~~~ fatum est in partibus lis 


F ss-armencntinmnigneniinil aa tiedan tinea ccdammeecani 


seta ve oes en smrmneetmarsnnatenset f stony sinus abscondtt ; stam st tit: sideva cossent, 
1 Cater. Com. Ber. txxix. | Nid faciet long? mensura incognita nerui sh 
® Eras. Céz/. 1. cent. clxix. 70. 
Cor, Gat. Ei, i. 61, | dey, dae. ix. 326 
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tn those parts there is fate, which hidden are ; 

If then thou be not wrought for by thy starre, 

The measure of long nerves unkuowne to no- 
thing serves.) 
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author, we herein use them but inconsider- | 
ately. After we have knowen, that without 
comparison they are much more capable 
| and violent in loves effects then we, as was 


have entangled a woman toa stranger, yet | testified by that ancient priest who had 
peradventure not so absolutely, but that beene both man and woman, and tried the 
some bond may be left to hold herto her passions of both sexes. 

husband. They are two dissignes, having 


severall and unconfounded pathes leading to Venus hutc erat utraque nota: 


them. A woman may yeeld to such a man 
whom inno case she would have married. 
I meane not for the conditions of his for- 
tune, but for the qualities of his ferson. 
Few men bave wedded their sweethearts, 
their paramours or mistresses, but have 
come bome by weeping crosse, and ere 
long repented their bargaine. Aad even in 


the other world, what an unquiet life leades ' 


Jupiter with his wife, whom before he had 
secretly knowen and lovingly enjoyed ? 
This is as they say, to beray the panier, 
and then put it on your head.” My selfe 
have seene in some good place love shame- 
fully and dishonestly cured by mariage ; the 
considerations are too much different. We 
love without disturbance to ourselves; two 
divers and in themselves contrary things. 


| Of both sortes he knew venery, 


‘We have moreover learned by their owne 
mouth, what tryall was made of it, though 
in divers ages, by an Emperour and an 
Empresse of Rome, both skilful and famous 
masters in lawlesse fust and unruly wanton- 
nesse ; fur he in one night deflowered ten 
| Sarmafian virgines that were his captives ; 


en eee te ee eee ony 


; but she really did one night also answere 
{tive and twenty severall assaults, changing 


‘her assailants as she found cause to supply 
‘her neede or fitte her taste, 


‘ 
{ 





adhuc ardens rigida tentigine uulve 
Et lassata viris, nondum sattata vecessitA 


and that upon the controversie papperes in 
Catalogue betweene a wife and a husband ; 


Isecrates said, that the towne of Athens shee complaining on his over-violence and 
pleased men, even as ladies doe whom wee continuance therein (not so much in my 
serve for aficction. Every one loved to come | conceit, because she was thereby over- 
thither, to walke and passe away the time, | labored, forbut byfaith [beleeve not miracles}, 
but none affected to wed it; that is to say; } aS under this pretext, to abridge and bridle 
to endenison, to dwell and habituate him- | the authority of husbands over their wives, 
selfe therein. T have (and that to my spight| which is the fundamental part of marriage : 
and griefe), seene husbands hate their wives, )and to shew that their frowning, sullennesse 


onely because themselves wronged them. 
Howsvever, wee shoul 
for our faults; at least for repentance and 
compassion they ought to be dearer unto us. 
These are different ends (saith he), and yet 
in some sort compatible. Wediocke hath 
for his share, honour, justice, profit and 
constancie, a plaine but more generall de- 
light. Love melts in onely pleasure ; and 
truly it hath it more ticklish, more lively, 
more quaint, and more sharpe, a pleasure 
inflamed by difficulty ; there must be a kinde 
of stinging, tingling and- smarting. It 1s 
no longer Tee t, be itonce without arrowes 


not love them lesse | 


“and peevishnesse exceede the very nuptiall 
, and trample under-foote the very 
‘beauties, graces and delights of Venus (to 
_whose complaint her husband, a right 
;Churlish and rude fellow answered, that 
‘even on fasting dayes he must needesdoit ten 
, times at least} was by the Queene of Aragon 
' given this notable sentence : by which after 
‘mature deliberation of counsel, the good 
, Queen to establish a rule and imitable 
(example unto all posterity, for the modera- 
‘tion and required modesty in a lawfull 
imarnage, ordained the number of sixe 
_ times a dayas a lawfull, necessary and com- 


or without fire. The liberality of ladies is petent limit. Releasing and diminishing a 
too profuse in marriage, and blunts the edge | RTeat part of her sexes neede and desire, 
of affection and desire. To avoide this in- | to establish (quoth she) an easie forme, and 
convenience, sec the punishment inflicted , consequently permanent and immutable, 
by the lawes of Lycurgus and Plato. But} Hereupon doctors cry out; what is the 
women are not altogether in the wrong, | appetite and lust of women, when as their 
when they refuse the rules of life prescribed * reason, their reformation and their vertue, 
to the world, forsomuch as onely men have is retailed at such a rate? considering the 
established them without their consent. | divers judgement of our desires : for Solon, 
There is commonly brauling and conten- ; master of the lawiers schoole alloweth but 
tion between them and us; and the nearest | — 
consent we have with them is but stormy; 

and tumultuous, In the opinion of our 
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three times a month because this matri- 
moniall entercourse should not decay or faile. 
Now after we beleeved (say I) and preached 
thus much, we have for their particular por- 
tion allotted them continency, as their last 
and extreame penalty. There is no passion 
more importunate then this, which we would 
have them only to resist; not simply as 
a vice in it selfe, but as abomination and 
execration, and more then irreligion and 
maurricide ; whilst we our selves without 
ame or reproach offend in it at our pleasure, 
tven those amongst us who have carnestly 
labored to overcome lust, have sufficiently 
viewed what difficulty, or rather unresist- 
able impossibilitie they found in it, using 
neverthelesse materiall remedies, to tame, 
to weaken and coole the body. And we on 
the other side would have them sound, 
healthy, strong, in good liking, wel-fed and 
chaste together, that is to say, both hot and 


hinder them from burning, affords them but_ 
smal refreshing, according as our manners | 
are. If they meet with a husband whose 
force by reason of his age is yet boyling, he 
will take a pride to spend it elsewhere. 


Sit tandem pucdor, aut camus in ins, 
Multis mentula mildihus redempta, 
Non est hac tua, Basse, vendultisti 


The philosopher Polemon was justly 
called in question by his wife, for sowing in 
barren fielde the fruit due to the fertile. 
But if they match with broken stuffe in ful 
wedlocke, they are in worse case then 
either virgins or widowes, We deeme them 
sufficiently furnished if they have a man 
hie by them. As the Romans reputed Clodia 
Leta a vestell virgine disflowered, whom 
Caligula had touched, although it was 
manifestly prooved*he had but approached 
her; but on the contrary, their need or 
longing is thereby encreased ; for but the 
touch or company of any man whatsoever 
stirreth up their’heate, which in their soli- 
tude was husht and quiet, and lay as cinders 
taked up in ashes. And to the end, as it is 
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onely at love, respects onely affection. 
Their nurces and their keepers imprint no 
other thing in them, then the lovelinesse of 
love, were it but by continually presenting 
the same unto them, to distaste them of it : 
My daughter (al the children I have) is of 
the age wherein the lawes excuse the for- 
wardest tu marry. She is of a slowe, nice 
and milde complexion, and hath accordingly 
beene brought up by hir mother in a re- 
tired and particular manner: so that shee 
beginneth but now to put-off childish sim- 
plicitig She was one day reading a French 
booke before me, an obscene word came in 
her way (more bawdie in sound then in 
effect, it signifieth the name of a tree and 
another thing), the woman that lookes to 
hir staid her presently, and somewhat 
churlishly made her step over the same. I 

let hir alone, becanse [| would not crogse 
their rules, for | medle nothing with this 
government: womens policie hath a mysti- 
call proceeding, we must be content to leave 

it to them. Butif | be not deceived, the 

conversation of twenty lacqueys could not 

in six moneths have setled in her thoughts, 

the understanding, the use and consequences 

of thesound belonging to those filthy sillables 

as did that good olde woman by her checke 

and interdiction, 


Matus doceri gaudet Tonicas 
Matura virgy, et fingitur artutius 
Jam nunc, ef incestos amarcs 
De tenors meditatur yuneus 
Maides mariage ripe straight to be taught 
delight e 
Tonique daunces, fram'’d by arte aright 
In every joynt, and ev'n from their first 
hatre 
Incestuous loves in meditation beare, 


Let them somewh rt dispence with cere- 
monies, let then fal into free liberue of 
speach ; we are but children, we are but 
guiles, in respect of them, about any such 
subject. Heare them relate how we sue, 
how we woo, how we sollicite, and how we 
entertaine them, they will soone give you to 
understand that we can say, that we can 


likely, to make by this circumstance and! doe, and that we can bring them nothing 
consideration their chastitie more meri- | but what they already knew, and had long 
toricus: Boleslaus and Kinge his wife, before digested without us. May it be (as 
King and Queene of Poland, lying together, ‘ Plato saith) because Chey huve one time or 
the first day of their mariage vowed it with | other beene themselves wanton, licentious 
mutual consent, and in despight of all wed-'! and amorous lads? Mine eares hapned one 
locke commoditie of nuptial delightes: day in a place, where without suspicion 
maintained the same. Even from their they might listen and steale some of their 
infancy wee frame them to the sports of | private, lavish and bould discourses; O 
love: their instruction, behaviour, attire, | why is it not lawfull for me to repeate them ? 
“grace, learning and all their words aimeth | By‘rlady (quoth I to my selfe), it is high time 


1 Marr. 1 xii. Epig. xeix, 10. I Hor. Car. 1, Od, vi, ate 
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indeed for us to go studie the phrases of‘ the lover of Demetrius ? And Clinias, or the 
Amadis, the metaphors of Aretine, and forced lover of Meraclides Ponticus ? And 
eloquence of Boecace, thereby to become | that of Ansthenes, of the getting of children, 
more skilfull, more ready and more sufficient | or of weddings ? And the other of the master, 
to confront them; surely we bestow our’ or of the lover? And that of Aristo of amo- 
time wel; there is nor quaint phrase, nor. rousexercises? Of Cleanthes, one of love, the 
choise word, nor ambiguous figure, nor other of the Art of love? The amorous dia- 
patheticall example, nor” love-expressing loguesof Spherus? And the filthy intolerable, 
gesture, nor alluring posture, but they know | and without blushing not to be uttered fable 
them all better then our bookes : it is a. of Jupiterand Juno, written by Chrysippus ? 
cunning bred in their vaines and will never And his so lascivious fifty Epistles? [will 


out of the flesh, omit the writings of some philosophers 
Bit meutene Veans tpsa tedit.' = who have followed the sect of Epicurus, 

Venus her selfe assign'd | protectresse of all maner of sensuality and 

‘To them both meanes and minde, icarnall pleasure. Fifty several) cities 


which these skill-infusing schoole-mistresses “ete in times past allotted to this office. 
nature, youth, health and opportunitie, are Aed there hath beene lave found, which 
ever buzzing in their eares, ever whispering tO allay and coole the lusjfull concupis- 
mn their minds: they need not learn, nor cence of such as came fog devotion, kept 
take paines about it; they beget it, with | wenches of purpose in their temples to be 
them it is borne. used ; and it was a point of religion to deale 
with them before one went to prayers, Mime 
rum propter continentiam incontinentia 
necessitria est, incendium ignibus exngut> 
Ouantim procipue wialftivola est mudter 4 tur: * Belike we must be incontinent that 
No pigeons hen, or paire, or what worse name | We May be continent, burning is quenched 
You list, makes with hir snow-white cock such | by fire’ fn must places of the world that 
pame het part of our body was deified. In that same 
With tating bill to catch when she is kist, ‘province some tlead it to offer, and conse- 
As many-irninded worsen when they list. ‘erated a peece thereof ; others offred and 
Had not this naturall violence of their consecrated their seed. In another the 
desires beene somewhat held in awe by young men did publikely pierce and in 
feare and honor, wherewith they have beene | divers places open their yard between flesh 
provided, we had all beene defamed, All. and skin, and through the holes put the 
the worlds motions bend and yeeld to this longest and biggest stickes they could 
conjunction, it is a matter everywhere endure, and of those stickes made after- 
infused ; and a centre whereto all lines wards a fire, for an offring to their Gods, 
come, all things looke, “The ordinances of; and were esteemed of small vigour and lesse 
ancient and wise Kome, ordained for the chastity if by the force of that cruell paine 
service, and instituted fur the behoofe of. they shewed any dismay. Else-where the 
love, are yet to be scene ; together with the most sacred magistrate was reverenced and 
precepts of Socrates to instruct courtezans. (“acknowledged by those parts. And in 


Nec tantum groes gavisa est alla columbo «| 
Compar, vel si guid dicitur sanprodrics, 
Osenta montentd semper decerpere restva: 


Noviioir Ty Siiget FAS ee tide divers ceremonies the portraiture thereof 
Jacrre paluiiles amiant) iwas carried and shewed in pompe and 
Ev'n Stoicks bouks are pleas'd State, to the honour of sundry deities. 
Amidst silke cushions tu be cas'd. i The Egyptian dames in théir Bacchanalian 


Zeno among other laws, ordered also the | feasts Wore a wooden one about their necks, 
struglings, the opening of legges, and the | ¢*4ulsitely fashioned, as huge and heavy as 
actions, which happen in the deflowring of | €¥eTy one could conveniently beare : besides 
a virgin, Of what sense was the book of that which the statue of their God repre- 
Strato the philasopher, of camall copula. | 5¢Mted, which in measure exceeded the rest 
tion? And whereof treated Theophrastus | Of his body. The maried women here-by, 
in those he entitled, one The Lover, the! With their coverchefs frame the figure of one 
other Of Love? Whereof Aristippus in his | UPoD their forcheads; to glory themselves 
iba a Ancient Delimousnesse ne | pol Bs ikea Seed = gore P ae 
ports? What implied or what imported CO™ Ce ee a 
ofthe lowes pracind i his Gaye? And TT Stared ior ering’ Bowers are 


ie oe. i garlands to God Priapus. And when their 
va page aa - bats virgins were maried, they {during the 
® Hon, Bpod, viu st. | nuptials) were mad¢ to st upon ther. 


‘CHAP. V.] 


rivitics, Noram [ sure whether in my time | 
Tt have not seene a glimpse of like devotion, 
What meant that laughter-moving, and | 
maids-looke-drawing peece our fathers wore | 
in their breeches, yet extant among the. 
Switzers? To what end is at this present 
day the shew of our formall peeces under 
our Gascoine hoses, and often (which is: 
worse) above their naturall greatnesse, by | 
falsehood and imposture? A dite thing | 
would make me believe that the said kinde - 
of garment was invented in the best and | 
most upright ages, that the world might 
not be deceived, and all men should yecid | 
a publike account of their sufficiency, ‘The. 
simplest nations have it vet sumewhat: 
resembling the true forme. Then was the | 
worke-mans skill instructed, how it is to be | 
made, by the measure of the arme or foot. | 
That good meaning man, who in my youth, 
thorowout his great city, caused su many 
faire, cunous and ancient statues to be > 
guelded, lest the sense of feeling might be 
corrupted, following: the advice of that other | 
good ancient man ; 
Flagitit principium est nudasre inter cives | 
corpora ii 
Mongst civill peaple sinne, 
By baring bodies we beginne, 


should have considered, how in the mys- | 
teries of the good goddesse, all apparance | 
of man was excluded; that he was no! 
whit neerer, if he did not also procure both | 
| 
{ 


i 


i 


horses and asses, and at Jength Nature her 
selfe to be guelded. 


Owmene adco genus tn terris, hominumgue Jera- 
UME, 
Et genus wgnorcun, pecudes, picteeqgue volucres, 
da furias ignemgue runnt 
All kindes of things on earth, wilde beast, 
mankinde, i 
Field-Leasts, faire-fethered fowle, and fish 
fwe finde) 
Into loves fire and fury run by kinde. 
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cand commoediously fruvtfull use betimes 
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' general thirst, it bas lergely bedewed and 
Pensceded the bottame of their matrix. Now 


my duw-giver should also have considered 
that peralventure i were amore chaste 
to 
give thenr a knowledge and taste of the 


‘quicke, than according to the liberty and 


heate of their fantasie, suffer them to guesse 
and imagine the same, In eu of true 
essenuiall parts they by desire surmise and 
by hope subsatute others, three times as 
extravagant, And one of my acquatatance 


owas spfiled by making open shew of his in 


place, where yet it was not convenient to 
put them in possession of their more serious 
usc, What harme cause net those huge 
draughts or pictures, which wanten vouth 
with chalke or coales draw in each passage, 
wall, ar staires ef our great houses, whence 


oa crucll contempt of our naturall store is 
hired in 


them? Who knoweth whether 
Plato, ordaining amongst other well institu. 
te? Commonwealths, that men and women, 
, old and young, she nud in their exercises of 
Sgymnastickes present themselves miked 
‘one to the sight of another, aimed at that 
or no? The Indian women, who daily 
i without interdiction view their men all over, 


Phave at least wherewith to asswage and 


coole the sense of their secing. And what. 
soever the women of that great kingdame 
of Peguosay, who from their waist down- 
ward, have nothing fo cover themselves 
but a single cloth slith before > anct that so 
Straight that what mee modestie or cere- 
monious decencie sogver they scom to affect, 
one may plainly at each step see what God 
hath sent them: that it is an invenuon or 
shift devised to draw men unto theru, and 
jwith-draw them from other men or bores, 

to which unnaterall brutish sine that 
nation is wholly addicted st might be said, 
they luse more than thev yetoand thata 


Ifuli hunger is more vehement then one 
i which hath beene ee d, beat but by the 
The Gods (saith Plato) have furnished : eves, 


And Livia said, that to an Lonest 


man with a disobedient, skittish, and tyran-/ woman a naked man is no more than an 


nicall member; which 


like an untamed / image. 
furious beast, attempteth Ly the violence of | virgin-wives then are our maidens, 


The Lacedemordan women, more 
Sitw 


his appetite to bring all things under his every day the young men of their cite 


So have they alloted women naked at thelr exereises : 
‘thing precise to hide their thighes in walk- 
and | ing, esteeming themescives (saith Plato} sufil- 
rebellious creature, who if when he craveth : ‘ciently cloathed with their vertuc, 


another as insulting, wilde and fierce ; 
in nature like a greedy, devouring, 


it, hee bee refused nourishment, as agate 


of delay, it enrageth; and infusing that’ tine speaketh, 


themsedvey no. 


without 
vardingall. fut those of whom S. Augus- 
have attributed much to 


tage into their bodies, stoppeth their con-) nakednesse, who made a estat whether 


Aucts, hindreth their respiration, 
eauseth a thousand kindes o inconvenien- | 


ne ne rer ne en eee 








ACK. Tus. Liv, En 


and women at the Jast day of judgement should 
rise 


om, untill sucking up the fruit of the ‘rather in ours, lest even 
vin that holy state. 


* Vins. Set, ini. 244. i every way flesh them : 


againe in their proper sex, and not 

eh they tempt us 
In summe, we lure and 
we uncessantly 


a 
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enflame and encite their imagination: and woman, trained a’ter our manner in the 
then we cry out, But oh, but oh, the belly. open view and uncontrolled conversion of 
Let us confesse the truth, there are few the world, sollicged and battered by so 
amongst us that feare not more the shame; many contrary examples, exposed to a 
they may have by their wives offences, then ‘ thousand assaults and continuall pursuits, 
by their owne vices ; or that cares not more yet still holding herselfe good and unvan- 
(oh wonderous charity) for his wives, then quished. There is no point of doing more 
his own conscience ; or that had not rather; thorny nor more active then this of not 
be a theefe and church-robber, and have | doing. I finde it easier to bear all ones life 
his wife a murderer and an heretike, then | a combersome armour on his backe then a 
not more chaste than himselfe. Oh im- maiden-head. And the vow of virginity is 
pious estimation of vices! Both wee and the noblest ofall vowes, because the hardest. 
they are capable of a thousand mor@ hurt- Lvadols virtus in dumbts est: J he devil's 
full and unnaturall corruptions then is lust  master-point vies in our loines,” saith St. 
ur lasciviousnesse. But we frame vices and Jerome. Surely we have resigned the most 
waigh sinnes, not according to their nature, difficult and vigorous devoire of mankinde 
but according to our interest ; whereby they | unto women, and quit them the glory of it, 
take so many different unequall formes. | which might stead them as a singular 
The severity of our lawes makes womens | motive to ‘opinionate themselves therein, 
inclination to that vice more violent and | and serve them as a worthy subject to brave 
faulty then its condition beareth ; and | us, and trample under feet .that vaine pre- 
engageth it to worse proceedings then is {eminence of valour and vertue we pretend 
their cause. ‘They will readily offer/ over them. ‘They shall finde (if they but 
rather to follow the practise of law, heed it) that they shall thereby not only be 
and plead at the barre for a fee, or go, highly regarded, but also more’ beloved, 
to the warres for reputation, then in the! A gallant undaunted spirit Jeveth not his 
midst of idlenesse and deliciousnesse be tied | pursuits for a bare refusall; so it bee a 
to keepe so hard a sentinel, so dangerous | refusal) of chastitie, and not of choices. 
awatch, See they not plainly, how there is’ Wee may sweare, threaten and wailingly 
neither merchant, Jawyer, souldier, or complaine; we he, for we love them .the 
church-man, but will leave his accounts, better. ‘There isno enticing lure to wisdome 
forsake his client, quit his glory and | and secret modestie ; so it be not rude, 
neglect his function, to follow this other | churlish, and froward, It is blockishnesse 
businesse ? And the burden-bearing porter, | and basenesse to be obstinately  willfull 
souterly cobbler and toilefull labourer, all | against hatred and contempt. But against 
harassed, all besmeared and all besmoiled | @ vertuous and constant resolution matched 
through travell, Jabour and trudding, will with an acknowledging minde, it is the 
forget all, to please himselfe with this‘ exercise of a noble and generous minde. 
pleasing sport. Chey may accept of our service unto a 

ae tes certaine measure, and make us honestly 

Nam te gue tenutt dives Achaemenes, 


def hinpicts Pao Al pplonias ones pe how they disdaine us not, for the 
« Eee HR te Rt ‘ * shut NiO inet * 
Permutare wis cine Lip mnie, w which enjoineth them to abhorre us 


Pienas ant Avabum domos, because we adore them, and_ hate us forso- 
Dum fragrantia detorguct ad oscula much as love them, is doubtless very cruell, 
Certivemt, aul facil! sevitia negat, were it but for its difficultie. Why may 
Quer poscente magis gaudeat eripi, they not listen to our offers and not gaine- 


faterdum rapere occupet 2 | 


; say Our requests, so long as they containe 
Would you exchange for your faire mistresse 6 ? 


themselves within the bounds of modestie ? 


All wk ep adomerec da haa Wherefore should we imagine they inwardly 
Or all that fertall Phrygias soile doth beare, affect a freer meaning? A queene of our 
Or all th’ Arabians store of spice and gold ¥ time said wittily, that ‘* to refuse mens kinde 


Whilst she to fragrant kisses turns her head, — summons is a testimony of much weaknesse, 
Or with a courteous comesse them denics ; andan accusing of ones own fucility; and that . 
haart ag he that speeds she would an unattempted lady could not vaunt of her 
Rope tae | : chastitie,” Honours limits are not restrained 
ae sometimes to snatch she formost so short ; they may somewhat be sacked, 
and without offending somewhat dispensed. 

TI wot not whether Caesars exploits, or withall, At the end of his frontiers there is. 
Alexanders achievements exceed in hardi- left a free, indifferent, and neuter space, . 
ness the resolution of a beauteous young He that could drive and force his mistresse. 


C Munshlesliemealilidiciementalenstmaciniaianinadenaieedidiae caterer cee ee ome 
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‘into a comer and reduce her into her sort, | 
hath no great matter in him if he be not | 
content with his fortune. The price or! 
honor of the conquest is’ rated by the | 
difficultie. Will yon know what impression | 
your merits, your services and worth have | 
made in her heart? Judge of it by her: 
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vaine and turbulent infirmitie that may 
afflict mans minde. 

Duis vetat apposite lamen de lumine summit 
wut licet assidue, nid tamnen inde peri£? 

‘Yo borrow hight of light, who would deny ? 

‘Though still they give, nothing is lost thereby, 


That, and Envie her sister, are (in mine 





“at 


behaviour and disposition. 


Some one may give more that (all things | 


considered) giveth not too much. ‘The 
unto the will of him that giveth ; other 
circumstances which fall within the com- 
passe of good turnes, are dumbe, dead and 
casuall, That little she giveth may cost her 
more then all her companion hath. If rare- 


it ought to be in this. 
little it is, but how few have it togive. The 
value of money is changed according to 


: sight. 
: shepheard Cratis, being fallen in love with a 
Shee goat, her bucke for jealousie beat out 


foe his braines as hee lay asleepe. 
nesse be in any thing worthy estimation, it’ : 


Respect not how | 


opinion) the fondest of the troupe. Of the 
latter, ] cannot say much ; a passion which 


ncouees : ‘ how effectuall and powerfull svever they set 
obligation of a benefit hath wholly reference ° ys 


sooth, of her good favour she medileth not 
with n®e. As for the other I know it only by 
Beasts have some feeling of it. The 


Wee have 
-vratsed to the highest straine the cexcesse of 
this moodie feaver, after the example of 
>some barbarous nations. The best disci- 
plined have therewith been tainted, it is 


the coine, stampe or marke of the place. 
Whatsoever the spight or indiscretion of | 
some may upon the excesse of their discon- | 
tentment make them sav: Vertue and truth | 
Goe ever recover their advantage. IT have | 
knowen some whose reputation hath long : 
time been impeached by wrong and in-: 
teressed by reproach, restored unto all: and divers other gallant men were cuckolds, 
mens good opinion and generall appro- and knew it, though they mide nO stirre 
bation without care or art, only by their gebout it. There was in all that time but 
constancie, each repenting and denying one gullish coxcombe Lepidus, that died 
what he formerly beleeved. From wenches | with the anguish of it, 
somewhat suspected, they now hold the | 

first ranke amongst honourable ladies. Some | 

told Plato that all the world a bina ill of | 
him: ‘Let them say what they list,”’ quoth | 
hee, ‘‘T will so live that He make them re-{  * ¥ 
cant and change their speeches.” Besides ; Shall scoffing over-runne in open gate. 

the feare of God and the reward of so rarea) And the God of our Poet, when he sur- 
glory which should incite them to preserve | prised one of his companions napping with 
themselves, the corruption of our age en-: his wife, was contented but to shame them ; 
forceth them unto it, and were I in their 
clothes, there is nothing but I would rather 
doe then commit my reputation into so 
dangerous hands. In my time the pleasure | 
of reporting and blabbing what one hath | 
done {a pleasure not much short of the acte, And yet forbeareth not to be enflamed with 
it selfe in sweetnesse} was only allowed fo the gentle dalliances and amorous blandish- 
such as had some assured, trustie, and ments she offereth him, complaining that 
singular friend; whereas now-a-daies the | for sO slight a matter he should distrust her 
ordinary entertainements and familiar dis- ; to him deare-deare affection : 

courses. of meetings and at tables are the | Meid cansas petis ex alto? fiducia cesstt 
boastings of favours received, graces ob- | Sue tibi Diva mei ?* 

tained, and secret liberalities of ladies.| So farre why fetch you your 
Verily, it is too great an abjection and} Whither is fled the trust you 


. id a eine Boleoe ye | And which is more, she becomes a suiter to 
s ’ ; : 


to be pe ted, ‘pelted, and foraged by | him in the behalfe of a bastard of ners, 


persons so ungratefull, so undiscreet, and | 
- 9 giddy-headed. This our immoderate and | 
" lawlesse exasperation against this vice, pro- | 
- evedeth and is bred of jealousie ; the most | 


reason, but not carried away by it : 
E-nuse martial’ nemo confossus adulter, 
Lurpures stygias sanguine Lx aguas, 
With husbands sword yet no aduher slaine, 
With purple blood did Styyian waters staine, 


Lucullus, Cassar, Pompey, Authony, Cato, 


Ah tum te rmiserum malique fats, 
Juem attractis pedibus patente porta, 
ercurrent mingtlesque raphanigue® 
Ah thee then wretched, of accursed fate, 
Whoni fish-wives, radish-wives of base estate, 


dA ltgue aliguts de tis non tristibus optat, 

Sic fiert turpis. 
Some of the merier Gods doth wish in heart 
To share their shame, of pleasure ta take part. 


ee pedigree? 
iad in mee ? 
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440 MONTAIGNE'S ESSAVES. [cHAP. v. 
Arma rogo genitrix nate. lextreme passionate love precipitated him 
A mother for a sonne, I crave, ij into effects of a most cruell, mortall and 
An armor he of you may have, (inexorable hatred, whereupon he killed her. 


Which is freely granted her: and Vulcan. Likewise the ordinary symptoms or passions 

speakes honourably of Atneas, (of this other amorous disease are intestine 
| hates, slie monopolies, close conspiracies ; 

Arma acri facienda vivo! ; Pe ee 

An armour must be hammered out Nornmngiies Jurens quid famina possi, 

For one of courage sterne and stout, It is knowne what a woman may, 

Ran Whose raging passions have no stay. 

In truth with an bumanity more then hu-: ; ie oie 

mane. And which excesse of goodnesse by | sue raging spight, ees ra se the 

my consent shail onely be left to thegiods : , More Tretteth it selle by being lorced to ex- 

cuse it selfe under pretence of good-will, 


Neo divis hominis contponicr eguum est) | Now the duty of chastitie hath a large 
Nor is it mect, that men with Gods 'extension and farre-reaching compasse. Is 
Shonld be compur'd, there is stich ods, ‘it their will we would have them to bridle? 


As for the confusion of children, besides that | That's a part very pliable and active. — It is 
the pravest law-makers appoint and affect : YeTy nimble and quick-rolling to bee staied, 
it in their Common-wealths, it concerncth not. What? Tf dremes do sometimes engage 
women with whom this passion is, I wot not them so farre as they cannot dissemble nor 
how in some sort better placed, fitter seated, deny them ; it lieth not in them (nor perhaps 
in chasttie it selfe, seeing she is a female) to 

shield themselves from concupiscence and 
avoid desirmg. If only their will interesse 
cand engage us, where and in what case are 
{we? Imagine what great throng of men 
When jealousie once seazeth on these silly,; there would bee in pursuit of this privilege, 
weake, andl unresisting soules, ‘tis pitifull to, with wingcd-speed (though without eies and 
see how cruelly it tormenteth, Insultingly it without tongue) to be carried upon the 
tyrannizeth them. It insinuateth it selfeg fist of every woman that would buy him, 
under colour of friendship ; but after it once? The Scythian women were wort to thrust 
possesseth them, the same causes which | out the eies of all their slaves and prisoners 
served for a ground of good-will, serve for) taken in warre, thereby to make more free 
the foundation of mortall hatred. And ofall) and private use of them. Ohwhat a furious 
the mindes diseases, that is it, whereto most | advantage is opportunitie! He that should 
things serve for sustenrnce, and fewest for demand of me what the chiefe or first part 
remedy, ‘The vertue, courage, health, merit: in love is, | would answer, To know how to 
and reputation of their husbands are the ; take fit time; even so the second, and like- 
firebrands of their despight, and motives of wise the third. It is a point which may doe 
their rage. ;allin all I have often wanted fortune, but 
sometimes also enterprise, God shield him 
from harme that enn yet mocke himselfe 
with it. In this age more rashnesse is re- 
quired; which our youths excuse under 
This consuming feaver blemisheth and | colour of heat. But should our women 
gorrupteth all that otherwise is good and | looke necrer unto it, thep might finde how 
goodly in them, And how chaste or good | it rather proceedeth of contempt. I super- 
a houswife soever a jealous woman is, there is ; stitiously feared to offend ; and what I love 
no action of hers but tasteth of sharpnesse: I willingly respect. Besides that, who de-. 
and smaks of importunity. It is a furious: priveth this merchandize of reverence, de- 
perturbation, a moody agitation, which} faceth all lustre of it. I love that a man 
throwes them into extremities altogether; should therein somewhat play the childe, 
contrary to the cause. The successe of the dastard and the servant. If not alto- 
one Octavius in Rome was strange, who, | gether in this, yet in some other things I 
having layen with and enjoied the love of: have some aires or motives of the sottish 
Pontia Posthumia, increased his affection by | bashfulnesse, whereof Plutarch speaketh ; 
enjoying her, and instantly sued to mary: and the course of my life hath diversly 
ber ; but being unable to perswade her, his’ beene wounded and tainted by it; a qualitie 
_» Very ill beseeming my universall forme. And 


Serpe clam Juno marina calivelum — % 

Confugis tuculipa flagravit guetidiana A 
Bava Juno, chiefe of Goddesses, oft-tine, — 
Hath growne hot at her busbands daily crime. 


ipa Sie caer cons OR 


Nadlan snut inducvettye nest amoris acerba 
No enmities so bitter prove, 
And sharpe, as those which spring of love. 








Vine, in, 1, with, 982. 978. 44a, what is there amongst us but sedition and 


= Cates, ddeg, iv. 14. 475, 158, 
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jarring? Mine eyes be as tender to beare a byway, which by a false postcerne leads us 
‘refusall as to refute; and 2 doth so much | unto truth, If we cannot containe their 
trouble me to be troublesome to others, that | imaginations, what require we of them, the 
where occasions force me or dutie compelleth ; effects? Many there be who are free 
me to trie the will of any one, be it indoubt- | from all strangers-communication, by which 
full things, or of cost unto him, I do it but: chastitie may be corrupted and honestic des 
faintly and much against my will: but if it, filed. 


be for mine owne private businesse ( though Lilud sepe factt, quad sine teste factt 3 
Homer say most truly, that im an indigent | What she doth with no witnesse to it, 
or needy man, bashfulnesse is but a fond: She often may be fourd to do it. 


vertue) I commonly substitute a third party, | And those whom we feare least are. perad- 
who may blush in my roome: and direct” venture most to be feared ; their secret sins 
them that employ mee, with like difficulty :/ are the Worst. 
so that it hath sometimes befallen me to; 
have the will to deny when Thad not power | 
to refuse. It is then folly to go about to} 
bridle women of a desire so fervent and so! 
naturall in them. And when | heare them | 
bragee to have so virgin-like a will and cold | 
mind, I but laugh and mockeat them. They! 
recoile too farre backward, fit be a tot nn nin. cite imecat 
lesse beldame or decrepit grandame, or a) ae ST ta EN ie ee 
young drie pthisicke starveling ; if it be not rae Claes a tate es Pe ee 
altogether credible, they have at least some | S"° ee PR ah a dey eae 
colour or appearance to say it. But those eae Virginity, either for ill will, or o 
which stirre about and have a little breath | lin por rene by chanes, whilest shee 
left them, marre but their market with such | SCS ANE Lookes Into it, shee Jost and 
stuffe ; forsomuch as inconsiderate excuses | 


Offendar macha sinepliciore wmitius 3 
Pleas’d with a whores simplicity, 
Offended with her nicitic. 

There are effects which without impuritie 
may lese them their pudicitie, and which is 
more, without their knowledge.  Ovstetrtx 
virgines cninsdam integretatem manu velut 


spoiled it.” Some one hath lost or wronged 
are no better then accusations, Asa gentle- her virginity in looking or searching for it 


man my neighbour, who was suspected of | SO™* other killed the same in playing with 
| soe gcas : : it We are not able preescly to circum- 
insufficiencie, : | 
scribe them the actions we forbid them: 

Languidtior tenera ent pendens sicula beta, our law must be concvived under penerall 
Nunguam se miediurm sustulit ad tunwam,' and uncertaine termes, “Vhesvery idea we 
to justifie himselfe, three or fouré dayes after | Hata a : st 2 she ewe a a 

4 . : ¢ : wextre abs Me yer ; < bs yy 
his Mariage, swore confidently that the night | Ll have of it. itis Fatua iy he ‘fe : RGAE, 
before he had performed twenty co UTSES. | hey after ‘shee was at would never 
which oath hath since served to convince; ooge car te do cen iain 
him of meere ignorance, and to divorce him | suffer her oe to he seenc of any man what- 
_ from his wife. Besides, this allegation is of | EAS Garonne reas Ms ne nae Se : at 
no great worth; forthereis nor continencie ; ,~ ishies unig unease iene edd 
mor Vente where Ne Lesisianceic iatlecouc, be a quahty common to alimen, It were 
trary. It és true, may one say, but lam not) DOCeSSAry, that to satishe and please us, 
steady to yeeld, ‘The Saints themselves speake they should become insensible and invisible. 
= * mw "e8 $s. i. Bite oe < * ! 
aa hie fs nderioad Of ach ae bone ac Now let us confess that the knot of the 
earnest oilcrcolineice aud inceea Judgement of this duty consisteth principally 
Bility and would Be credited with a serious | {" the will, ‘There have beene husbands 


we ‘who have enc 1 this accident. not or 
countenance : for, when it is from an affected: “110 DAVE endured this accident, not only 


oe cf oe ‘without reproach and offence against their 
i where the eyes give w e Dike oe we 
rnd hah pane siecle ana | wives, but with singular acknowledgment, 
(whi i aver Worle against the woell y Obligation and commendation to their vertue, 
iiow'-of 1 Fi we Guleous seven! cid ‘Some one that more esteemed her honestie 
plain simplicity an 4 libe : eh t th ae ‘then she loved her life, hath prostituted the 
. eSSe, : ; . ae ' : s 4 Veae -¢ eyed 
arin rac a ~~ : same unto the lawlesse Just and raging sen- 
; ; I . oF ie s if K 4 
3 Oe or eka ea er er a ‘ suality of a mortall hatefull enemy, thereby 
4 lad ’ , * . Py 


- ty ee : va. 24 {tO Save her husbands Jife; and hath done 
ee ae aon on i that for him which she never could have 
alae Th nie dis guisings shor Grates a q | beene induced to do for her selfe. This is 
ba , iat ~ Sah) f= Toate } 2 J Pete > EF i, a are 
ai imvaietions n none but fooles ; their: 2° place toextend these examples ; they are 


lying sitteth in the chaire of honour; it is a! — Bigs and Ovecnien 1g Te presenicd in 
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this luster: Jet us therefore reserve them for’) What advantage sufficeth them not in 
n nobler seat, But to give you some ex- this so skilfull age? Curiosity is every- 
amples of a more vulgar stampe. Are there ' where vicious, but herein pernicious. It is 
not women daily seene amongst us, who far meere folly for one to seeke to be resolved 
the only profit of their husbands, and by: of a doubt, or search into a mischiefe, for 
their expresse order and brokage, make sale which there is no remedie, but makes it 
of their honesty? And in old times Phanlius worse, but festereth the same ; the reproach 
the Argian, through ambition offred his to whereof is increased, and chiefely published 
King Philip. Even as that Galba, who be- by jealousie ; and the revenge whereof doth 
stowed a supper on Mecenas, perceiving more wound and disgrace our children then 
him and bis wife beginne to bandy eve. it helpeth or graceth us. You waste away 
trickes and signes, of civility shrunke downe and die in pursuit of so concealed a mysterie, 
upon his cushion, as one expresbed with of so obscure a verification. Whereunto 
sleepe, to give better scope unto their love; how piteously have they arrived, who in navy 
which be avouched as pretily: for at that time have attained their purpose? If the 
instant a servant of bis, presuming to lay: accuser or intelligencer present not withall 
hands on the plate which was on the table, the remedy and his assistance, his office is 
he cried outright unto him: ‘“ How now injarious, his intelligence barmefull, and 
varlet? seest thou not T sleepe only for which better deserveth a stabbe then doth 
Mecenas 2° One may be of a loose be- alice. Wee flout bim no lesse that toileth 
haviour, yet of purer will and better reformed . to prevent it, then laugh at him that isa 
then another who frameth her selfe to a cuckold and knowes it not. The character 
precise appearance. As some are seene of euckoldrie is perpetuall; on whom it 
comptaine aes they vowed chastilic be- once fastneth it holdeth for ever, The 
fore yeeres of discretion or knowledge, so: punishment bewraieth it more then the fault. 
have [ seene others unfainedly beware and It is a goodly sight to draw our private 
truly Lament that they were vewed to licen. misfortunes from out the shadow of oblivion 
tiousnesse and dissolutenes before the aye or dungeon of doubt, for to blazon and pro- 
of judgement and distinction. The parents chime them on tragicall stages ; and mis- 
lewdnesse may be the cause of it; or the. fortanes which pinch us not, but by relation, 
force of impulsive necessity, which is a: For (as the saying is) she is a good wife, 
shrewd counsellor and a violent perswader. and that a good marriage, not that is so 
Though chagity were in the Ease Indies of indeed, but whereof no man speaketh. Wee 
singular esteeme, yet the custome permitted | ought to be wittily- wary to avoid this irksome, 
that a maned wife might freely betake her: this tedious and unprofitable knowledge. 
selfe to what man sogver did present her an, The Romans were accustomed, when they 
elephant: and that which some glory to’ returned from any journey, to send home 
have been valued at 50 high a rate. Phedon’ before, and give their wives notice of their 
the philosopher, gf a noble house, after the comming, that so they might not surprize 
taking of his country Elis, professed to pros-i them. And therefore hath a certaine na- 
titute the beauty of his youth to all commers, ‘tion instituted the priest to open the way 
so long as it should continue, for money to! unto the bridegroome, on the wedding day, 
live with and beare his charges, And Solon thereby to take from him the doubt and 
was the first of Greece (say some), who by his) curiosity of searching in this first attempt, 
lawes gave women jiberty, by the price of’ whether shee come a pure virgin to him, or 
their honestie, to provide for their necessi-' be broken and tainted with any former love. 
ties: a custome which Herodotus reporteth | But the world speakes of it. 1 know a 
to have beene entertained before him in‘ hundred cuckolds which are so honestly 
divers commonwealths. And moreover, and little undecently. An honest man and 
what fruit yeelds this carefull vexation?: a gallant spirit is moaned, but not dises- 
For, what justice soever be in this passion, | teemed by it. Cause your vertue to sup- 
yet should we note whether it harrie us unto! presse your mishap, that honest-minded 
our profit or no. Thinkes any man that he! men may blame the occasion and curse the 
ean ring them by his industrie ? fcause; that he which offends you may 
Bic aera ukide < Ghd ues oder iaaas itremble with onely thinking of it. And, 
Caatodes! canta est, et ab tilis incipit xxerd | MOTeover, what man is scot-free. er who is 

Keepe her with locke and key: but from her, ®t Spoken of in this sense, from the meanest 

Her keepers? She begins with them, her { tot gui degionibns tmperitatil, 
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He that so man bands of men commanded, 
Thy better much, sir knave, was much lke 
branded. 


Seest thou not how many honest men, 


even in thy presence, are spoken of and. 
touched with this reproach? Imayine then | 


they will be as bold with thee, and say as 
much of thee else-where. 
spared; and even ladies will scoffe and 
prattle atit. And what do they nowadaies 


more willlugly flout at, then at any well. 


composed and peaceable mariage: Phere 
is none of you all but hath made one cuck- 
old or other. Now nature stood ever on 


this point, kae mec lle kae thee, and ever. 
ready to bee even alwaise on recompences 


and vicissitude of things, and to give as 
good as one brings. Phe long-continued 
frequence of this accident: should by this 
time have seasoned the bitter taste thereof : 
itis almost become a custome. 
able passion, which bath also this mischiefe, 
to be incommunicable. 
Fors etiam nostris trvidit questibus aures) 
Fortune ev'n eare. envied, 
‘Vo heare us when we cried. 


For to what friend dare you entrust your 
grievances, who, if hee laugh not at them, 


will not make vie of them, as a direction | 
and instruction to take a share of the quarie 


or bootie to himselfe?) As well the sowren- 


esse and inconveniences, as the sweetnesse - 


and pleasures incident to mariage, are 
secretly concealed by the wiser sort, 
amongst other importunate conditions be- 
longing to wedlocke, this one, unto a babling 
fellow as I am, is of the chiefest; that 
tyrannous custome makes it uncomely and 
hurtfull for a man to communicate with 
any one all hee knowes and thinkes of it. 
‘To give women advice to distaste them from 


jealousie, were but time lost or labour spent | 


invaine. Their essence is so infected with 
suspicion, with vanity and curiosity, that we 
may not hope to cure them by any lawfull 
meane. They often recover of this infirmitie 


by a forme of health, much more to be. 


feared then the disease itselfe. For even as 
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‘most happy. It must needs be a weightie 
‘inconvenience, wherewith so just, so wise 
tand worthy a man, felt the state of his 
[whole life distempered : what shall we 
petie fellowes doe then? The Senate 
of Marseille bad reason te grant and 
enroll his request who demanded leave to kill 
himself, thereby to free and cxempt him- 
selfe from his wives tempestuous scolding 
humor ; for it is an evill that is never cleane 
rid away, but by removing the whole pecce ; 
and hath no other composition of worth, 
but flig@t or sufferance ; both too-teo hard, 
God knowes. Andin my conceit, he under- 
stood it mght that said, a good mariage 
might be made betweene a blinde woman 
and a deafe man, Lets also take heed, 
lest this great and viglent: strictnesse of 
obligation we enjoine them, produce not 
two effects contrary to our end. that is ta 
wit, tosetan edge upon their sutlers stomacks, 
cand make women more casic to yeeld. For, 
as goncerning the first point, enhancing the 
price of the place, we raise the price and 
cendeare the desire of the conquest. Might 
“it be Venus her selfe, who so evanney cn- 
‘hanced the market of her ware by the 
_brokage or panderizing of the lawes? know- 
‘ing bow sottish and tastlesse a delight itis, 
were itnot enabled by opimon and endeared 
by dearnes? ‘To conclude, it is all but 
‘horges flesh, varied by sauce, as said Fla. 
minis his hust, Cupid is a roguish God ; 
his sport is to wrestle with devotion and to 
contend with justice, Tt is his plory, that 
his power checketh and copes all other 
omight, and that all Mher rules give place to 
“his. 





Materiam culpa prosqguiturque suc. 
{ He prosecutes the ground, 
Where he is faulty found, 
: And as for the second point ; should wee 
‘not be lesse cuckolds if we lesse feared to 
be so; according to womens conditions : 
“whom inhibition inciteth, and restraint in- 
viteth. 


Ubi velis nolunt, ubi nolis volnnt uitroo* 
They will not when yor will, 


some enchantment cannot ridde away an! 
evill but with laying it on another, so when : 
they lose it, they (ransferre and bestow this, 
Maladie on their husbands. And to say! 
truth, I wot not whether a man can endure , 
_a@nything at their bands worse then jealousie ; 
~ of all tpeir conditions it is most dangerous, concerning Messalinas demeanor? In the 
‘as the head of all their members. Pittacus— beginning she made her silly husband cuck- 
said, that “every man bad one imperfection , old, secretly and by stealth (as the fashion is) 
or other, his wives curst pate was his ;"" and | a 

but for that, he should esteeme himselfe ; 
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When you will not, they will ; 
Cencessd pudet tre ind 
They are asham'd to passe 
The way that granted was. 


What better interpretation can we finde 
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but perceiving how uncontrolled and casily ' 
she went on with her matches, by reason of 
the stupidity that possessed him, shee pre- | 
sently contemned and forsooke that course, | 
and began openly to make love, to avouch » 
her servants, to entertaine and favour them | 


in open view of all men; and would have 
him take notice of ft, and seeme to he 
distasted with it: but the silly gall and 
senselesse coxcombe awaked not for all 


this, and by his over-base facility, by which . 


hee seemed to authorize and legitiygate her 
humours, yeeldiag her pleasures Weerish, 
and her amours tastelesse + what did shee? 
Being the wife of an Fayperour, lust in 
health and living; and where? In Rome, 
on the worlds chicfe theater, at high noone- 
day, at a ostitely feast, in a publike cere- 
monie : and which is more, with one Sihus, 


whom long (ime before she had freely ene” 


joled, she was solemnly maried one day that 
ber husband was out of the chug, Seemes 
itnot thar she tooke a direct course to ‘be- 
come chaste, by the retchlesnesse of her 
husband ? or that she sought another bus- 
band, who by jealousie night whet her 
appedte, and who insisting might incite 
her? But the first difficultie she met with 
was alo the last, The drowzie 
rouzed bimselfe and suddenly started up. 
One hath often the worst baraines at the 
hands of such slugyish logyecrheads. 1 


have seene by experrence, that this extreme: 
patience of long-sufferance, af it once come» 
to be dissolved, produceth mest bitter and _ 


—outragious revenges : for, taking fire all at 
“ once, choller and fury hudling all together, 


becomming one confused chaos, clittereth 


forth their vieleat pftects at the first charge. 


drarpacgee ances (Fugit hedvenas ! 
Ti quite lots loase the rain, 
‘Phat anger should restraie. 


He cansed both her and a great number 


of hee instruments and abettors to be put - 


to death ; yea such as could not doe withall, 
and whom by force af whipping she had 
allured to her adultery bed. What Virmit 
saith of Venus and Vulcan, Taicretius bad 
more sutably sakl it of ao sécretiy-atulne 
enjoying betweene ber and Mars. 
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Arappatens veett in gremisin gad serpe brane se 


Neve wiorue devons tis clase aaccrss? 
Paste assore avides tudians tute Dea vies, 
Bgue tre ponde? weaupial sfieitas eve: 
Hae fn (ie tae reewhawtens compere sancte 
Crovwifaset syper, saanets ex ore cagudias 
Fw Py eal 

Mars, mighty arm'd, rules the fierce fears of 
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Yet often casts himselfe into thine armes, 
| Oblig'd thereto by endlesse wounds of love, 
Gaping on thee feeds greedy sight with love, 
His presth hangs at thy mouth who upward 
les 5 
Goddesse thou circling him, while he so lies, 
With thy cclestiall body, speeches sweet 
Powre from thy mouth ‘as any nectar sweet), 
When I consider this, resfedt, pusedt, 
tnhtans, motli, fovel, medulias, labefacta, 
fendel, percurrit, and Chis noble cfream/usa, 
mother of gentle ¢gvfarus, I am vexed at 
these small puints and verball allusions, 
which since havesprang up. To those well- 
ncaning people there necd no sharpe en- 
counter or witty equivocation : their speech 
is altogether full and massie, with a naturall 
“and constant vigor: they are all epigram, 
not only taile, but head, stomacke and feet, 
There is nothing forced, nothing wrested, 
notidog dimping ; all marcheth with bke 
tenour, Coatertas toftes cervdss est, non sunt 
trea floscutes occupaté. The whole compasi- 
tion or text is manly, they are not bebusied 
about rhetorike flowers. ‘This is not a soft 
‘quaint eloquence, and only without offence ; 
it18 Sinnowie, materiall, and solid; not so- 
much delighting. as filing and ravishing, 
and ravisheth most the Sard ei wits, the 
wittiest conceits, When IT behold these 
qidlant formes of expressing, so lively, so 
rimble, so deepe, Tsay not this is to speake 
well, but to think well. Itis the quaintnesse 
of livelinesse of the conceit that elevateth 
and poffes up the words. /ecdus est gued 
disertium facet: ‘Ttis amans owne brest 
that onikes him eloquent.” Our people 
terme judgement, language ; and full con- 
ceptions, tine words. This pourtraiture is 
‘directed not so much by the hands dexterity 
‘as by having the object more lively printed 
cin the minde. Gallus speakes plainly be- 
cause he conceiveth plainly. Horace is not 
pleased with a slight or superficial express- 
ing, it would betray him; be seeth more 
-clvecre and further into matters : his spirit 
. pickes and ransacketh the whole store-house 
of words and figures, to shew and present | 
himself ; and he must have then: more thea 
-ordinary, as his conerit is beyend ordinary, 


. Phatarch saith that he discerned the Latine 
‘tongue by things. 
enlighteneth and produceth the words; no 


Here likewise the sense 


longer windy or spongy, but of fiesh and. 
i bone, They signifie more then they utter. 
Even weake ones shew some image of this. 
For, in Italie, I spake what I listed in 
onlinary discourses, but in more serious and _ 
pithy I durst not have dared to trust to an | 
tdiome which T could not winde or ture. 
_ beyond its common grace or vulgar bias. 
Twill be sble to adde and use in it -some- 


what of mine owne, The managing and 
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emploiment of good wits endeareth and thing what you meane. I nor acknowledge 
iveth grace unto a tongue: not so much; nor discerne in Aristotle the most part of 
innovating as filling the same with more | my ordinary mouions, They are clothed 
forcible and divers services, wresting, strain. | with other robes, and shrouded under other 
ing and habeas . They bung ay bial soli oa Nes use . academicall schooles, 
unto it, but enrich their owne, waigh-downe | God send them well to speed ; but were 
and cramme-in their signification and cus- 1 of the trade, IF would naturalize arte as 
tome; teaching it anwonted motions ; but | muchas they artize nature, Farewell, Benbo 
wisely and ingenuously. Which skill how | and Equicola, When I write [can well omit 
little itis given to all, may plainly bee dis-/ the company, and spare the remembrance 
cerned by most of our moderne French | of books ; for feare they interrupt my forme, 
wats aes are Peas te oe ane oe geod authors deject uu too-too 
oshunne the common trodden path > but i much, 4d quave my courage. PT willingly 
ie . Cala and Zsa of Uru Hisar that painter who, having bungler- 
ooseth them. There is nothing to be scene (ke drawn and fondly represented some 
in them but a miserable strained affectation | cockes, forbad his baies to suffer any live 
of strange inke-pot termes ; harsh, cold and | cocke to come into his shop. And to pive 
absurd disguisements, which in stead of rais- ; my selfe some luster or gtace have rather 
ing, pull downe the matter. So they may | neede of some of Antigenydes the nrusician’s 
gallantize and flush it in noveltie, they care invention ; who, when he was to phy any 
ie 2 oe i take here a new cpusick, gave order that before or after him, 
arre-fetcht word, they neglect the usuall, | some other bad musicians she : cant 

which often are mote ance forcible and’ slirfel his i age ee ae a a 
8 ie : zm i A a “ ' ~ ; ; € ts i « : ded 4 ie 2 ve ul J can ; ory wets, v 
ear y. I ee ey eae ae be A eo is so universall and 
n our fanguage, but some defect of fistuon, oso hil, that upon a ockasions, and whats 
For there is nothing but could be framed / ever extravagant subject you have uncder- 
of our hunters gibbrish words or strange taken, he intrudeth limefe into your wok, 
phrases, and of our warriours pecubar; and gently reacheth you a helpe-attording 
tearmes; a fruitfull and rich soile to) hand, fraught with rare cnibellishments and 
nasa ; se on » nadie ea trees pean eae ve riches. It spights 
e bettered and fortified by being trans-> me that he js so much exposed unte 
eee aa Men a eae iy th oy is so Ae A EXPaser unto the 
aad ; eee spcac Ae n 2 sells . Ppilage of those which haunt him, tHe can 

and graced by variation, finde at suffi.) no sooner come in my sieht, or PD east but 
ciently plenteous, but not sufficiently plyable | a glance upon him, but 1 pull some legge or 

and vigorous. It commonly faileth and | wing from him, For dus ny dissignement, 
Shrinketh under a pithy and powertull con- fit much fittcrh my purpose that 1 write in 
ception, If your march therein be far ex-! mune owne house, ina wild country, where 

tended, you often fecle it droope and ian. | no man belpeth or releeveth me; where I 
uish under you, unto whose default the | converse with nobody that understands. the 
ages oo sae ane pail ieee his eee oe of a rakes as Lith: of 

and, and the Grecke to some others. | French. should no danbt have done i 
By some of these words which I have culled | better piacehere: int. shen anne ae 
out, we more hardly perceive the energie or l heene lesse mins, whose prucipall drift and 
effectuall operation of them, forsomuch as) perfection is to be exactly mine, 7 could 
use and frequenci¢e have in some sort abated | mend an aecidentall errour, whereof I 
the grace and mage their beauty vulgar. As , abound in ming unwary course ; Lut it were 
in our ordinary language we shall some- a kinde of treason to remove the imperfec- 
times meete with excellent phrases and tions from me, which in tne are ordinary 
5 aaa ee aad ut ee ue kidbce oe yes or my- 

| age, and colour is tarnished b see have said unto my seife: Thou art te 
igorsinca lie thea. Talc War doh nothing | fail of (quires cr aegis, Were a work 
pmmon using them. Tut thatdoth nothing full of figures or allegories ; here is a word 
distaste ngs of sound judgement, nor dero- : mnecrely-bred Ga:koyne ; thats a dangers 
gale from the glory of those ancient authors, | phrase (1 refuse none that are used im the 
who, as itis ikely, were the first that brought; frcquented strects of France, those that will 
_ these words into luster, aud raised them to combat use and custome by the strict rules 
that str ine. ‘The sciences handle this over | of grammar do but jest), there's an ignorant 
finely with an artuiftciall maner, and different ; discourse that's a paradosicail relation: or 
from the vulgar and naturall forme. My ithere’s a foolish conceit: thou docst oftes 
page makes love, and understands it feel- but daily: one will thinke thou speakest in 
angly ; read Leon Hebracus or Ficinus unto | earnest what thou hast bat spoken in jest. 
him; you speake of him, of his thoughts | Yea (say 1), but I correct unadvised, not cus- 
jand of his actions, yet understands he no- i tomaric errors, Speake notsvevery where? 
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Doe 1 not lively display my selfe? That | Matters are linked one to another. But my 
sufficeth : Ihave what L will, All the world | conceit displeaseth me, forsomuch as it 
Dy mae | WAL ain of fn pl tnd ioitaling. Tram, deeoeee duidiea. and euch #8 cone 
2tb } nish and imitating from deepest studies, and such as conten 
condition, When I medied with making of [me ona suddaineg, and when I least looke 
verses (and I never made any but in Latine), | for them ; which as fast fleete away, wanting 
they evidently accused the poet I came last | at that instant some holdefast, On horse- 
from reading. And of my first essayes, some | back, at the table, in my bed; but most on 
taste a little of the stranger. At Paris || horse-backe, where my amplest meditations 
speake somewhat otherwise then at Mon- | and my farthest aching conceits are. My 
taigne, Whom 1 behold with attention | speach is somewhat nicely jealous of atten- 
doth easily convay and imprint something | tion and silence ; if I be in any earnest talke, 
of ig in me. we | gtd nee 68 the | who stats me cuts me off. — eave 
ay surpe : oOonsh countenan apeve “CVSS ale. a AS- 
ceihibed aeeke: Adientois anne " of | ine. "Resides that “T pee monly 
speach. And vices more: because they! travell without company, which is a great 
pricke mee, they take fast hold upon mee, ! helpe for continued reasonings : whereby I 
and leave mee not, unless I shake them off. ‘have sufficient leasure to entertaine my 
1 have more often beene heard to sweare by ( selfe, [thereby have that successe I have 
imitation then by complexion. Ob injurious {in dreames: in dreaming | commend them 
and dead-killing imitation : like that of those | to my memory (for what I dream [ doe it 
huge in grestnesse and matchlesse in strength | willingly), but the next morning I can well 
apes, which Alexander met withall ina cer-'call to minde what coluur they were of, 
taine part of Inca: which otherwise it had, whether blith, sad or strange; but what in 
beene hard to vanquish. But by this their, substance, the more I jabour to finde out 
* . . ; > 7 ’ ‘ \ 
inclination to counterfeit whatsoever they the more I overwhelme them in oblivion. 
saw done, they affurded the meanes, For, So of casuall and unpremeditated conceits 
thereby i Haglan Nea in meee to; that come into my braine, nought but a 
put on shoes, and te them with many’ vaine image of them remaineth in my 
strings and knots; to dresse their heads > memory : so much oncly as sufficeth un- 
with divers strange attires, full of sliding , profitably to make me chafe, spight and fret 
knots, and dissemblingly to rub their eyes} in pursuite of them. | Well, then, leaving 
_ ae — ee : > ad Ls a | bookes aside, and speaking more materially 
oe ee ee 
by ESP . (NY GUSHEERE, Aa 41s notamg cise O an satiate thirst of en 
entrameled, haltred and shackled themselves. | joying a greedily desired subject. Nor Venus 
That other faculty of extempore and wittily ‘that good huswife, other then a tickling de- 
representing the gestures and words of an- light of emptying ones seminary vessels : as 
other, which often causeth sport and breedeth | is the pleasure which nature giveth us to dis- 
admiring, is No More in Me then in a blocke. charge other parts, which becommeth faulty 
he ea on pg ee ee Legions . | by sa eat gy defective by ane 
5 ¥ Dy God | the directest ¢ athes. | tion, oO Socrates love 15 an appetite of 
pa aaah that Socrates swore EY a dogge i generation by the mediation of beauty. Now, 
May) that interjection (nowardaies used} considerir Sarai i satin sls 
amon st the Italies) Ca wri; and Pythagoras cee He Eom : So uce fae 
. ie ; SS) Mi i : 2 Ae whe é eo Parga vi t ae easure, de absur : 
y water and by atte, tam so apt at un-) giddy, and hare-braind motions wherewith 
awares to entertaine these superficial impres- ; jp tosseth “eno and agitates Cratippus ; that 
sions, Unt if but for three daies together 1) unadvised rage, that furious and with cruelty 
use myselfe to speake to any prince with: enflamed visage in loves lustfull and sweetest 
your grace or your highnesse, tor eight daies effects : and ‘then a grave, sterne, severe, 
after I so forget myselfe, that 1 shall still surly countenance in so fond-fond an action, 
ure them for your honour or your worship: that one hath pell-mell lodged our joyes 
and what Tam wont to speake in sport of and filthes together, and that the supremest. 
Lea pe ay gg ac rete angend a as arte Ash sul at Tet che : 
rious € ~ the : 7 as doth sorrow. ocleeve that which Plato: 
assume more unwillingly much beaten argu: | saies to be true, that man was made by the 
ments, for feare I handle them 7" others Gods for them to toy and play withall. - 
charges, All arguments are alike fertile to nea ge 
BSS. st ) | gurnam ista sacund: Samsitia ? 


me. I take them upon any trifle. And 1! What cruelty i this, an set 6a jeding is? 
i 











pray God this were not undertaken by the | 
And that Nature in mockery left us the 
most troublesome of our actions, the ~~~ 


commandement of a minde as fleeting. Let 
me begin with that likes me best, for all 
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common ; thereby to equall us, and without | both the deed and parts thereto belonging 
distinction to set the foolish and the wise, us| shamefull (mine are properly so at this 
and beasts all in one rank ; no barrell better instant), The Essenians, of whom Plinie 
hering. When I imagine the most con-/ speaketh, maintained themselves a long 
templative and discreetly-wise men in these ‘time without nurses or swathling clothes by 
tearmes in that hamour, J] held him for a | the arrival of strangers that came to their 
cozener, for a cheater to secme cither | shoares, who seconding their fond humor, 
studiously contemplate or discreetly wise.!did often visit them. A whole nation 
It is the foulnesse of the peacockes feete | hazarding rather to consume then engage 
which doth abate his pride, and stoope his ; themselves to feminine embracements, and 
gloating-eyed tayle ; rather lose the succession of all men then 
forge oe, They report that Zeno never 
dealt with woman but once in all his life, 
which he did for civility, least he should 
over obstinately seeme to contemne the sex. 
Each one avoideth to see a tnan borne, but 

Those which in playes refuse serious all runne hastily to see him dye. ‘To de- 
opinions, do as one reportcth, like unto him | Stroy him we secke a spacious field and a 
who dreadeth to adore the image of a saint, i full light, but to construct him Wwe hide our 
if it want a cover, an aprone or a tabernacle. ' selves in some darke corner and worke as 
We feed full well and drinke like beasts; close as we may. It is our dutie to con- 
but they are not actions that hinder the | ceala our selves in making him ; it is our 
offices of our mind. In those we hold good | glory, and the originall of many vertues to 
our advantage over them, whereas this | destroy him being framed. ‘The one is a 
brings each other thought under subjection, | manifest injury, the other a great favor, 
and by its imperious authority makes brutish | for Aristotle saith that in a certaine phrase, 
and dulleth all Platoes philosophy and, Where he was borne, to bonifie or benefit 
divinity ; and yet he complaines not of it. | Was as much to say as to kill one. The 
In all other things you may observe decorum | Athenians, to equal) the disgrace of these 
and maintaine some decency: all other | (wo actions being tocleanse the He of Delos 
operations admit some rules of honesty ; this aud justify themselves unto Apollo forbad 
cannot onely be imagined, but vicious or} Within that precinct all buriall and. births, 
ridiculous. See whether for example sake | Nustrs mosmel panited: ‘We are weary of 
you can but find a wise or discrecte pro- : our selves. here dre Some nations that 
ceeding in it. Alexander said that he knew ; When they are eating they cover themselves, 
himselfe mortall chiefly by this action and | 1 know a lady (yea on of the greatest) who 
by sleeping ; sleepe doth stifle and sup-; is of opinion that to chew is an unseemly 

resseth the faculties of our soule, and that! thing, which much empatreth their grace 
both endevoureth and dissipates them. | and beauty, and therefore by hir will she 
Surely it is an argument not onely of our never comes abroad with an appetite, And I 
originall corruption, but a badge of our , know a man that cannot endure one should 
vanity and deformity. On the one side | See him cate, and shunneth all company 
nature urgeth us unto it; having thereunto | More when he filleth then when he emptieth 
combined, yea fastned the most noble, the | himselfe. In the Turkish empire there 
most profitable, and the most sensually- ;ar¢ many who to excell the rest will not 
pleasing of all her’ functions; and on the : he seene when they are feeding, and who 
other suffereth us to accuse, to condemne | Make but one meale in a wecke, who 
‘and to shunne it, as insolent, as dishonest | mangle their face and cut their limmes, 
and as lewder to blush at it, and allow, yea and who never speake to anybody, who 
and to commend abstinence. Are not we! think to honour their nature by disnaturing 


_ + widenteme dicere verunt, 
Quid vetat#) 
What should forbid thee sooth to say. yet be as 
mery as we may. 


VUAALFAKS SSG VIS GAZUIN NEE EUR FEE EVE VOL CEUNEIED POUT” D- es Fasmr, Soya cemwcg mrsrs | Seine. Seapine ee 
of religion, as sacrifices, lummaries, fastings, | that makes himselfe a horror to himselfe, 
incensings, offrings, and amongst others, whom his delights displease, who tyes him- 
in condenfation of thisaction. All opinions selfe unto misfortune? Some there are that 
‘agree in that, besides the so-farre extended conceale their life, 
use of circumcision, Wehaveperadventure = E-riliogue domos et dulcia limina mutant, 
reason to blame our selves for making sO They change for banishment, the places that 
foolish a production as man, and to entitle night best content, 
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and steale it from the sight of other men; | her not by much appeare so wholly. He 
that eschew health and shunne mirth as, that speakes all he baowe, doth cloy and. 
hatefull qualities and harmefull. Not only | distaste us. Who feareth to express him- 
divers sects but many people curse their’ selfe, leadeth our conceite to imagine more 
birth and blesse their death. Some there !than happily he conceiveth. ‘The treason 
be that abhorre the glorious sunne and adore | in this kind of modesty, and chiefly as these 
the hideous darknesse. We are notingenious doin opening us so faire a path unto imagi- 
but to our own vexation ; it isthe true foode nation. Both the action and description 
of our spirits ; force a dangerous and most | should taste of purloyning. The love of 





unruly implement. 


O miseri quorum gandia crimen habent! 
O miserable they, whose joyes in faulteve lay. 


‘the Spaniards and of the Italian pleaseth 
me; by how much more respective and 
fearefull it is the more nicely close and 
| closely nice it is, I wot not who in ancient 


Alas, poore silly man, thou hast but too-! time wished his throat were as long as a 
too many necessary and unavoidable in-| cranes neck that so hee might the longer 
commodities. without increasing them by | and more leasurely taste what he swallowed. 
thine owne invention, and are sufficiently ; That wish were more to purpose than this 
wretched of condition without any arte ;;suddaine and violent pleasure, namely, in 
thou aboundest in reall and essentiall de- such natures as mine, who am faulty in 


formities, and need not forge any by 
imagination. Doest thou find thy selfe too 
well at ease, unless the moiety of thine ease 
molest thee? Findest thou to have supplied 
or discharged all necessary offices sheets 
nature engageth thee, and that she is idle 
in thee, ifthou binde not thy selfe unto 
new offices? Thou fearest not to offend hir 
universall and undoubted lawes, and are 
mooved at thine owne partiall and fantasti- 
call ones, And by how much more par- 
ticular, uncertaine, and contradicted they 


,Suddainenesse. To stay her fleeting and 
delay her with preambles, with them all 
serveth for favour, all is construed to be 
a recompence, a wink, a cast of the eye, a 
bowing, a word, or a signe, a becke is as 
good as a dew guard. lice that could dine 
with the smoke of roste meat, might he not 
dine at a cheape rate? would he not soon 
bee rich? It is a passion that commixeth 
with small store of solide essence, great 
quantity of doating vanity and febricitant 
raving: it must therefore be requited and 


are, the more endeavours thou bestowest i served with the like: Let us teach ladies 
that way. The positive orders of thy parish | to know how to prevaile, highly to esteeme 
tie thee, those of the world do nothing ; themselves, to amuse, to circumvent and 
concerne thee. Runne but a little over the; cozen us, We make our last charge the 
examples of this cansideration, thy life is; first ; we shew our selves right Frenchmen, 
full of them. The verses of these two poets, | ever rash, ever headiong. Wire drawing 
handling lasciviousnesse so sparingly and | their favours and enstalling them by retaile, 
so discreetly as they do in my conceit,seeme ; each one, even unto miserable old age, 
to discourage and display it nearer ; ladies ; findes some listes end, according to his 
cover their bosome with networke, priests | worth and merite. He who hath no jovis- 
many sacred things with a vaile,and painters | sance but in enjoying, who shootes not but 
shadow their workes to give them the more ! to hit the marke, who loves not bunting but 
luster and to adde more grace unto them.! for the prey; it belongs not to him to 
And they say that the streakes of the sunne | entermedie with our schoole. The more 
and force of the winde are much more/steps and degrees there are, the more 
violent by reflection then by a direct line. | delight and honour is there on the top. 
The Egyptian answered him wisely that | We should bee pleased to bee brought unto 
asked him what he had hidden under his | it as unto stately pallaces by divers porches, 
cloake ? ‘It is," quoth he, ‘‘hidden under : severall passages, long and pleasant galleries, 
my cloake that thou maiest not know what i and well contrived turnings, This dispen- 
itis.” But there are certaine other things sation would in the end redound to our 
which men conceale to shew them. Hear benefite; we should stay on it, and longer 
this fellow more open : love to lie at racke and manger, for these 


| ve | snatches and away marre the grace of it. 

a enes bees corpus oo aren Take away hope and desire, we grow faint 

y body J applied, even to her n sce, _ in our courses, we come but lagging after. — 

Me thinkes he baffles me. Let Martiall! Our mastery and absolute possession is 
at his pleasure tuck up Venus he makes | infinitely to bee feared of them. After they 

__. ; have wholy yeelded themselves to the mercy — 

{of our faith and constancy, they have ha-— 
| zarded something. They are rare and 
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difficu't vertues : so soone as they are ours, ' had made; or of the furious Fpyptian who 





we are no longer theirs. lusted after a dead womans corpes, which 
: ; : ye, | he was enbaulming and stitching up: which 

f upidea mentis satiata Irbido : cu ‘ it cae 
Be das quam cup : | was the occasion of the lawe that after- 


Perba nthil metuere, nihil ferjuria enrantl | ward was made in ARgypt, that the bodies 
The lust of greedy minde once satisfied, of faire, young, and nobly borne women 
They feare no words ; nor reke others falsified. , Should be kept three davyes before they 

} | should be delivered into the hands of those 
/who had the charge to provide for their 
‘funerals and burials. Periander did more 
-miraculously, who extended his conjugall 
affection (more regular and lawfull) unto 
‘the enpoying of Melissa his deceased wife. 
.Seemes it not to be a Junatique humour in 
ithe moone, being otherwise unable to 
| enjoy Iendimion her favourite darling, to 
‘dull et in a sweete slumber for many 
; : ‘months together; and feed hirselfe with 
makes viands savour the better, See but the jovissance of a hoye, that stirred not 
how the forme of salutations, which is: put jn a dreame ? | say likewise, that a man 
peculiar unto our nation, both by its | joveth a body without a soule when he loveth 
facility bastardize the grace of kisses, which «4 pody without his consent and desire. All 
Socrates saith, to be of that consequence, : 


‘chiandad ie] i etuate 'enjeyings are not alike. There are some 
waignht and danger, to ravish and steale OUT | hecticke, faint and languishing ones. A 


hearts. It is an unpleasing and INJUTIOUS | thousand causes, besides affection and good 
custome unto ladies, that they must afford wit, may obtain us this graunt of women, 
their lips to any man that hath but three | J; js no sufficient testimony of true affection | 
Tackies following him, how unhandsome and | therein may lurke treason, as elsewhere : 


lothsome soever he be : they some time goe but faintly to worke, and 


i 
i 
} 
} 


And Thrasonides, a young Grecian, was 
so religiously amorous of his love, that 
having after much suit gained his mistris 
hart and favour, he refused to enjoy 
hir, least by that jovissance he might or 
uench, or satisfie, or languish that burning 
ame and = restlesse heat wherwith he 
loried, and so pleasingly fed himselfe. 
Things farre fetcht and dearly bought are 
good for ladies. It is the deare price 


Cutus livida naribus caninis, as they say with one buttocke ; 
AS Sa nt 1 he 2 Tanguam thura merung ue parent; 
From whose dog nostrils black-blew ice a though they did dispense 
depenis, ure wine and frankincense, 
Whose beard frost-hardened stands on Absentem sarmoredmrue putes? 


bristled ends, &c. Of marble you would thinke she were, 


Nor do we our selves gaine much by it : | Or that she wer@not present there. 
& : “IVES Oe ¥ ‘ 

for as the world is divided into foure parts, |] knowe some that would rather lend that 
so for foure faire ones we must kisse fiftie | then their coach, and who impart not them- 
foule : and to a nice or tender stomack, as; selves, but that way: you must also marke 
are those of mine age, one ill kisse doth; whether your company pleaseth them for 
surpay one good. In Italy they are pas- | some other respect or for that end onely as 
sionate and languishing sutors to very | of a lustie-strong grome of a stable: as also 
common and mercenarie women ; and thus ; in what rank and at what rate you are there 
they defend and excuse themseives, saying, lodged or valued : 

that even in enjoying i be aed Sieh dha aate 
degrees, and that by humb € SErvices | they H Quo lapide illa diem candidiore notet? 
will endeavour to obtaine that which is the ‘ . hes 

rniae < ee | Tf it afforded be to thee alone, 

most seep ecrael ay 1 es piven es | Whereby she counts that day of all dayes one, 
_ bodyes, their willes cannot be put to sale ; | ; ss | 
that is too free, and too much its owne. | What if she eate your bread with the sauce 


So say these} that it is the will they attempt, | of a more pleasing imagination ? 





and they have reason: it is the will one 
must serve and most solicite. I abhor to ; 
imagine mine, a body voide of affection. 
- And me seemeth, this frenzie hath some ; 
affinity with that boyes fond humor, | What, have wee not seene some in our 
-who for pure love would wantonize with 
that fayre image of Venus which Praxiteles 


Te tenet, absentes alios suspirat amores$ 


Thee she retaines, yet sigheth she 
For other loves that absent be. 
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dives to have made use eof ina action for’ 
the execution of a most horrible revenge, | 
by that meanes murthering and empoyson- | 
ing (as one did) a very honest woman ? Such : 


Aner eonemerns mune 





as know Italie will never wonder if for this ; 


subject I seeke for no examples elsewhere. 
For the said nation may in that point be 
termed regent of the world. They have 
commonly more faire women, and fewer 
foule than wes but in rare and exceilent 
beauties I thinke we match them, 
1 judge of their wits, of the vulgar sort they 
have evidently many more. ilookisliness 
iz without all cumparison more rare amongst 
them: but for singular wits, and of the 
et pitch, we are no whit behinde them. 

ere L to extend this comparison, [ might 
(mc. thinkes) say, touching valor, that on 
the other side, itis in regard of them popular 
and naturall amongst us: but in their hands 
ane may sometitnes tinde it so compleate 
and vigorous, that it exceedeth all the most 
forcible examples we have of it. 


what defective. ‘Their custome doth gene- 
rally impose so severe observances and 
slavish lawes upon wives, that the remotest 
nequaintance with a stranger is amongst 
them as capitall as the nearest. 
causeth thit all aproaches prove necessarily 
substantiall; and seeing all commeth to 
one reckoning with them, they have an casic 
choise : and have they broken downe their 
hedges? Belecve it, they will have fire: 
Luxuria tpsts vinculis, stent fera bestia, 


prints deinde entissas ‘ Luxuric is like a. 
wild beast, first made hereer with tying, and 


then let loose.” ‘They must hive the reynes 
given them a littles 


Wodd ege anper equum contra sua frena tenacem 

Ore veluctantd fadminis tre mode.* 

I saw, spite of his bit, a resty colt, 

Ranne headstrong headluny bke a thunder- 
bolt. 


They allay the desire of company by giving 
it some liberty, It isa commendable cus- 


tome with our nation that our children are; 


entertained in noble houses there, as in a 
schoole of nobility to be trained and brought 

as pages. 
discourtesie to refuse it a gentleman. If 
have observed (for so many houses so many 


severall formes and orders) that such Indies ; 


as have gone about to give their waiting 
women the most austere rule have not bad 
the best success. 
then ordinary moderation : 
their government must bee left to the con- - 
duct of their Gieretoy IO nen al comes | 
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mariiges of that countrie arc in this some- | 


Which law 


And ‘tis said to be a kinde of | 


There is required more ; 
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to all. no discipline ¢: can 1 bridie them in each 
‘point. ‘Irue itis that she who escapeth safe 
‘and unpolluted from out the schoole of 
fredome, giveth more confidence of hirselfe 
;than she who commeth sound out of the 
-schoole of severity and restraint, Our fore- 
: fathers framed their daughters countenances 
‘unto shamefastnesse and feare (their incli- 
“nations and desires alwaies alike), we unto 
assurance, We understand not the matter. 
That belongeth to the Sarmatian wenches, 
who by their lawes may lic with no man, 
except with their owne hands they have 
- before kiled another man in warre. To 
me that have no right but by the eares, it 
-sufficeth if they retaine me to be of their 
-counsell, following the privilege of mine 
‘age. [ then advise both them and us to 
“embrace abstinence, but if this season bee 
“too much against us, at least modestie and 
discretion. For as Aristippus (speaking to 
some young men who blushed to see him 
go into a bawdy house) said, ‘* The fault 
was not in entring, but in comming out 
again.’ She that will not exempt her con- 
science, let hir exempt hir name; though 
the substance be not of worth, yet let the 
“apparance hold stil good. T love gradation 
and prolonging in the distribution of their 
‘favours. Plato sheweth that in all kindes 
of love, facility and readinesse is forbidden 
to defendants. "Tis a trick of preedinesse 
i Which it behoveth them to cloake with their 
-arte, so rashly and fond-hardily to yeeld 
“themselves in prosse. In their distributions 
of favours, holding a regular and moderate 
course, they much better deceive our desires 
and conceale theirs. Let them = ever be 
flying before us : [ meane even those that 
‘intend to bee overtaken as the Scithians are 
-wont, though they seeme to runne away, 
‘they beate us more, and sooner put us to 
rout. Verily according to the lawe which 
“nature giveth them, it is not fit for them 
to will and desire: their part is to beare, 
,to obey, and to consent.‘ ‘Therefore hath 
inature bestowed a perpetuall capacity ; on 
us aseld and uncertaine ability. They have 
_alwayes their houre, that they may ever be 
‘ready to let us enter, And whereas she hath 
willed our appetites should make apparent 
ishew and declaration, she caused theirs to 
‘be concealed and inward: and. hath fur- 
nished them with parts unfit for ostentation, 
and onely for defence. Such prankes as 
‘this we must leave to the Amazoniaff libzrty. 

Alexander the Great, marching throngh fF: ir- 


a great part of | icania, Thalestris, Queen of the Amazones, 


came to meet him with three hundred ladies 
_ of her sex, all well mounted and compleately 
| armed, having left the residue of a great 


| armie, that followed her, beyond the neigh- 
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bouring mountains. And thus aloud, that hathin it more violence then passion ; so 
all might heare, she bespake him: That the that on their part at Jenst necessity is ever 
farre-resounding fame of his victories and provided for: on our behalfe it may happen 
matchless valour had brought: hir cbither | otherwise, Therefore Plato by his lawes 
to see Lim, and to offer him hir meanes and | did very wisely establish, that before mar- 
forces for the advancing and furthering of | riages, the better to decide ats opportunity, 
his enterprises. And finding him so faire,‘ competent judges might be appointed to 


so young and strong, she, who was perfectly 
vaccomplished in all his qualities, advised 
him to lye with her, that so there might be 
borne of the most valiant woman in the 


world, and only valiant man then living,’ 


some great and rare creature for  osterity. 
Alexander thanked hir for the rest, but to 
take leasure for hir last demands accom- 
plishinent, he staide thirteene daies in that 
place, during which he revelled with as 
much glee, and feasted with as great jollity, 


as possibly could be devised, in honour and | 
Wee | 
are well-nigh in all things parciall and cor- : 


favour of so couragious a princess. 


rupted judges of their action, as no doubt 
they are of ours. Tallow of truth as well 
when it hurts me as when it helpes me. It 
isa foule disorder, that so often urgeth them 
unto change, and hinders them from setling 


their affection on any one subject : as wee | 


sce in this Goddesse, to whom they impute 
so many changes and severall friends. But 
withall it is against the nature of love not 
to be violent, and against the condition of 
violence to be constant. And those who 
wonder at it exclaime against it, and in 
women search for the causes of this infirmity, 
as incredible and unnaturall: why see they 
not how often, without any amazement and 


infected with it? IT might happily seeme 
more strange to find any constant stay in 
them, It is not a passion mecerely corporeall, 
If no end be found in coveteousnesse, nor 


Jimit in ambition, assure your selfe there is | 
Tt yet con- 


nor end nor limit in letchery. 
tinueth after satiety: nor can any man pre- 
scribe it or end or constant satisfaction. It 


ever goeth on beyohd its possession, beyond | 


its bounds. And if constancy be peradven- 


ture insome sort more pardonable in them | 
then in us, they may readily alleage against - 
us our ready inclination unto daily variety . 


and new ware; and secondly alleage with- 


out us, that they buy a pigge in a poake. ; 


Tone Queene of Naples caused Andreosse 
her first husband to be strangled and hang'd 
out of the barres of his window, with a 
eorde of *silke and golde woven with her 
owne hands; because in bed businesse she 
found neither his members nor endevours 


‘take view of young men which pretended the 
same, allnaked : and of maidens but to the - 
/ waist: In making triall of us, they happily 
find us not worthy their choise : 

Livp@ia datus, ntradidogue semidiuna lore 
Inguina, nec lassa stare Coacta nian 
Desertt tribelles thalamos 2 . 


‘Tt is not sufficient that will keepe a lively 
; course: weakenesse and incapacity may 
awfully breake wedlock ; 

Let querendune alinnde foret ncrnostus tltud 
Quod posset sonam selucre virginenin a 


Why not, and according to measure, an 
Jamorous jnteligence, more Jicentious and 
“more active ? 


St tlando nequeat superesse laberis 
If it cannot outlast, labor with pleasure past. 


But is it not great impudency to bring 
Pour imperfectiona and weakenesse, in place 
i where we desire to please, and leave good 
report and commendation behind us? for 
ithe little I now stand in need of, 

mv MAIL 

I Moltis opus, 

i = Unable to hold out, one oncly basi bout, 

| 

‘| would not importuhe any one whom f 
‘am to reverence. 


vino me FU SUSPI GEM, 
Crins undennum trepidavil elas 
Clenudere lustrust* 
Him of suspition cleare, 
Whom age bath brought well neare 
' To five and fifty yeare. 
Nature should have beene pleased to have 
i made this age miserable, without making it 
‘also ridiculous. I hate to see one for an 
inch of wretched vigor, which enflames hin 
but thrice a week, take-on and swagger as 
fiercely as if he hath some great and lawfull 
‘dayes-worke in his belly; a right blast or 
i puffe of winde: and admire his itching, 
‘so quick and nimble, all ina moment to be 
dubberly squat and benummed. This appe- 
i tite should only belong to the blossum of a 
/prime youth. ‘Trust not unto it, though you 
see it second that indefatigable, full, con- 


, Stant and swelling heate, that is in you: for 


ON ea erm wee nna ne ene meet int tro mtn madame me wt Ot - - 


‘answerable the hope shee had conceived of | 
him, by viewing his stature, beauty, youth, | 
and disposition, by which she had formerly | 
“peene surprised and abused. That action | 


i Mart. |. vil. Apig. Ivite 3. 
2Catur. Bleg. in. 27. 

3 Ving. Geor. |. iii, 127. 

$ Hor. Cqr. L. ti, Od, iv. 22.) 
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truly it willleave you at the best, and when | easie and plausible a course do these super- 
you shall most stand in neede of it. Send! ficiall men undertake, in respect of ours. 
it rather to some tender, irresolute and igno- These are but shadowes under which we 
rant girle, which yet trembleth for feare of shroud, and wherewith we pay one another. 





the rod, and that will blush at it, 


Indum sanguineo velull violavertt ostro, 

St guts ebur, vel mista rubent ubi lita, multa 
Alba rosa. 

As ifthe Indian tvory one should taut 

With bloody scarlet-praine, or lillies paint, 


| But we pay not, but rather heape debt on 
‘debt, unto that great and dreadfull judge, 
“who tucks up our clouts and rags from about 
‘our privie parts, and is not squeamish to 
‘view allover, even to our most inward and 
‘secret deformities : a beneficiall decencie of 


White intermixt with red with roses enter-spred. - our maidenly bashfulnesse, could it debar 
Who can stay untill the next morréw, and bim of this tainted discovery, ‘To con- 
nut die for ‘shame, the disdaine of those clude, he that could recover or unbesot 
Jeve sparkling eyes, privie to his faintnesse, Man, from so scrupulous and verball a 
dastardise and impertinencie : superstition, should not much prejudice 
“the world, Our life consisteth partly in folly 
!and partly in wisedome. He that writes of it 


_but reverentlyand regularly, omits the better 
he never felt the sweet contentment, and the | moitie of it. T excuse me not unto my selfe, 


sense-mooving earnestnes, to have beaten | and if I did, I would rather excuse my excuses 
and tarnished them by the vigorous exercise | then any fault else of mine : I excuse my selfe 
of an officious and active night. When I, of certaine humors, which in number [ hold 
have perceived any of them weary of me, [. stronger then those which are on my side: 
have not presently accused her lightnes : but | in consideration of which I will say thus 
made question whether T had not more! much more (for I desire to please all men, 
reason to quarrell with nature, for handling | though it be a hard matter: Asse wanm 
me so unlawfully and uncivilly, i hominem accommodatum ad tantam mornm 
St non longa satis, sé non bend mentula crassa: |e Sermonum et voluntatum vartetatem: 


Ft tacit’ fecere tamen connuitia oudtus 4 
The face though silent, yet silent upbraydes it: 


Nimirum sapiunt videnigue parnan 

Maatrone guague mentutam lihenter,S 

and to my exceeding hurt. Hach of my 
pieces are equally mine, one as another: 
and no other doth more properly make me 
aman then this. My whole pourtraiture I 
universally owe unto the world. ‘he wise- 
dome and reach of my lesson is all in truth, 
in liberty, in essence; disdaining in the 
cutalogue of my crue duties, these easie, 
faint, ordinary and provinciall rules. All: 
naturall; constant and generall; whereof: 
civility and ceremonie are daughters, but) 


‘“That one man should be applyable to so 
great variety of manners, speeches and 
: dispositions’’) that they are not to blame me, 
‘for what I cause auctorities received and 
“approved of many ages, to utter: and that 
-itis not reason, they should for want of ryme 
deny me the dispensation ; which ever some 
‘of our churchmen usurpe and enjoy in this 
season, whereof behold here two, and of 
‘the most pert and cocket amongst them: 


¢ 
t 
\ 


Rimuia dispereant, ni monogramma tua est. 
Un wit d'amy la contente et bien traite. 


. 


bastards. We shail easily have the vices of | How many others more? T love modestie : 
apparance, when we shall have had those of : nor is it from judgement that I have made 
essence, When we have done with these, ! choise of this kinde of scandalous speech : 
we run upon others, if we finde need of | ’tis nature hath chosen the same for me; 
running, For there ts danger that we de- ;l commend it no more then all formes 
vise new offices, to excuse our negligence {contrary unto received custome: onely ! 
toward naturall offices, and to confound; excuse it: and by circumstances as well 
them. That it is so, we see that in places | generall as particular, ‘would qualifie the 
where faultsare bewitchings, bewitchings are | imputation. Weil, let us proceed, Whence 
but faults. That among nations, where 'commeth also the usurpation of soveraigne 
lawes of seemelinesse are more rare and! auctoritie, which you assume unto your 
slacke, the primitive lawes of common reason : selves, over those that favour you to their 
ae ss eels pve ene aang see _ cost and prejudice, 
tude of so manifold duties, stifling, languish- ; Bikey Tae ee 
ing and dispersing our care. ‘The applying | °4/#7#ive dedit nigra munusenla mocte,) 
of our selves unto sleight matters, with- 


If she have giv'n by meats 
draweth us from such as be just. Oh how | ee 


The stolne gift of delig 


| that you should immediately invest withall 
, the interest, the coldnes, and a wedlock — 
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1Verc. oka. 1, xii. 67. 
*Ovin, Amor 1 i Bd. vil. 24. 
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would have them to keepe? There is no 
prescription upon voluntarie things. Itc is 
agamst forme, yet it is true that I have in 


my time managed this match (so farre as_ 


the nature of it would allow) with as much 
conscience as any other whatsoever, and not 
without seme colour of justice: and have 
given them no further testimony of mine 
affection then I sincerely felt: and have 
lively displaide unto them the declination, 


vigor and birth of the same; with the fits . 


and deferring of it: a man cannot alwayes 


keepe an even pace, norever go to it alike. 1: 
have bin so sparing to promise, that (as 1. 
thinke) I have paid more then either 1, 


promised or was due. 


inconstancy ; I say an inconstancy avowed, 
and sometimes multiplied, J never broke 


with them, as long as 1 had any hold, were | 


it but by a threds-eud: and whatsoever 
eccasion they have given me by their 
ticklenes, I never fell off unto contempt and 
hatred ; for such familiarities, though I 
attaine them on most shamefull conditions, 
yet do they bind me unto some constant 
good-will, I have sometime given them a 
taste of choller and indiscreet impatience, 
upon occasions of their wiles, sleights, close- 
convayances, controversies and contestations 
betweene us; for, by complexion, I am 
gubject to hastic and rash motions, which 
often empeach my traffick, and marre my 
bargaines, though but meane and of small 
worth. Have they desired to essay the 
liberty of my judgement, I never dissembled 
to give them fatherly counsell and biting 
advise, and shewed myselfe ready to scratch 
them where they itched. If I have given 
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authority? It is a free bargaine, why do- 
you not undertake it on those termes you: 


They have found , 
mee faithfaull, even to the service of their: 
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to be the lesse mistrusted, and (in my seem- 
ing) the more accessible. ‘hey are opened, 
especially in those parts where they suppose 
themselves most concealed, ‘Things lest 
feared are lest defended and observed. You 
may more securely dare what no man thinks 
you would dare, which by difficulty be- 
cometh easie, Never had man his approches 
more impertinently genitale. ‘“Vhis way to 
love is more according to discipline. But 
how ridiculous unto our people, and of how 
smalLeffiect, who better knowes then I? yet 
will Phot repent me of it; I have no more 
to lose by the matter; 
mee tabula sacer 
Motiva partes, mdicat uvida, 
Suspendisse potentt 
Vestimenta marts Deol 

By tables of the vowes which I did owe 
Fastened thereto the sacred wall doth showe ; 
I have hung up my garments water-wet, 
Unto that God whose power on seas is great. 





a ae 


‘It is now high time to speake plainely of it. 
‘But even as to another, 1 would perhaps 
say: My friend thou dotest, the love of thy 
‘times hath small affinity with faith and 
honesty : 


mm here st tu postules 

| Ratione certa facere, nthile plus agas, 

| Queen st des ofperam, uf cam vatione insantas.® 
! Vf this you would by reason certaine make, 

- Vou do no more then if the paines you take 

, To be starke mad, and yet to thinke it reason fit. 


And yet if I were to beginne anew, it should 
bee by the very same path and progresse, 
how fruitlesse soever it might proove unto 
‘me, insufficiency and sottishnesse are com- 
imendable in a discommendable action. As 
‘much as } separate myselfe from their hu- 
;mour in that, somuch | approach unto mine 
‘owne. Moreover, I did never suffer my 


them cause to complaine of me, it hath bin | selfe to be wholly given over to that sport; 
most for finding a love in me, in respect of | | therewith pleased, but forgot not my selfe. 
_ our moderne fashion, foolishly conscientious. |] ever kept that little understanding and 
I have religiously kept my word in things, discretion which nature hath bestowed on 
that I might easily have bin dispensed with. ; me, for their service and mine ; some motion 
They then yeelded sometimes with reputa- | towards it, but no dotage. My conscience 
tion, and under conditions, which they would | ajco was engaged therein, even unto incon- 
easily suffer to bee infringed by the ‘con- | tinency and excerse, but never unto ingrati- 
—-queror, I have more then once made plea- tude, treason, malice, or cruelty. I bought 
sure in hir greatest efforts strike sale unto} not the pleasurestof this vice at all rates, 
_the interest of their honor : and where reason | and was content with its owne and simple 
urged me, armed them against me, so that | cost, Aiu//um intra se vilium est :3 There 
they guided themselves more safely and | is no vice contained in it selfe.” 1 hate al- 
_ Severely by my prescriptions, if they once | most alike a crouching and dull lasinesse 
freely’ yeelded unto them, then they could | and a toilesome and thorny working, The 
Ahave done by their owne, I have as much‘ one pincheth, the otherdulleth mec. 1 Jove 
as 1 could endeavoured to take on my selfe wounds as much as bruses, and blood wipes 
the charge and hazard of our appointments, ohne 
therby to discharge them from all imputa- ; 
. Sign ;-and ever contrived our meetings in| 
most harri. stranee and unsusneeted manner. ! 


1 Hor. Car. Li. Od. v. 13, 
= Ter. Anne, act 1 sc, 1, 
8 Sew. A dest. xc. 
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ng well as dry-blowes. I had in the practice | was but a man, and would neither be nor 
of this solace, when I was fitter for it, an seeme to bee other. Philosophie contends 
even sales betweene these two extremi- not against naturall delights, so i Sie 
ties. Love is a vigil: iv a i yeasure bee joyned therewith ; and alloweth 
agitation: I nas Ses ped Ligon anit sieges eae ° : nok fo nee vel 
mented with it; but heated and distempred | them. The efforts of her resistance are 
by it. ‘There wee must make a stav; it is | employed against strange and bastard and 
only hurtfull unto fooles. A young man i lawlesse ones. She saith that the bodies 
ee of the Philosopher Panctius, peppeuiles ought not to = encreased Rss the 
whether it would beseeme a wise man to be | minde; and wittily adviseth us, that we 
va aa let wise men alone (quoth he) but should oe excite our Panne by ide 
or thee and me that are not so, it were | not to stuffe, instead of filling our belhes: 
best not toengage our selves into so ¥irring to avoide all jovissance that may bring us to 
and violent a humour, which makes usslaves | want: and shunne all meat and drink 
to others and contemptible unto our selves, | which muy make us hungry or thirstie. As 
He said true, for we ought not entrust ain the service of love, shee appeints us to 
matter so dangerous unto a minde that; take an object that onely may satisfie the 
hath not wherewith to sustainetheapproaches , bodies neede without once moving the 
of it, nor effectually to quaile the speech of | mind, which is not there to have any doing, 
Agesilaus, that wisedome and love cannot ; but Sure ear and simply to ae the 
live together. It is a vaine occupation, body. But have I not reason to thinke that 
(‘tis ruck uneeciiely: shamefull and eee ithese precepts, which (in mine opinion are 
but using it in this manner, I esteeme, it | elsewhere somewhat rigorous) have reference 
wholsome and fit to rouze a dull spirit and | unto a body which doth this office ; and that 
a heavy body: and as a physitian ex-/ a dejected one, as a weakned stomack, may 
perienced, | would prescribe the same unto ; be excused if he cherish and sustaine the 
a man of my complexion and forme, as) same by arte, and by the entercouse of 
soone as any other receipt, to keepe him: fantazie, to restore it the desires, the de- 
awake and in. strength, see he is well in lights and blithnesse, which of it selfe it 
yeares ; and delay him from the gripings of hath lost. May we not say that there is 
old age. As long as we are but in the. nothing in us, during this earthly prison, 
suburbs of it, and that our pulse yet beateth. , simply corporall, or purely spirituall? and 
Dum nena canities, dum prin et recta senectus, es eee ay : 8 See ‘ ne me 
Dim superest Lachest guod torgueat, et pedibus | . At A Oe eae ieee we should carrie ont 
an | selves in the use of pleasure, at least as 
forte meis, nulio devtvam subeunte bacillo’ | favourably as we do in the pangs of griefe ? 
Whe ida bale are xew, and ould-age ee eee 7 neil bat ie 
resh and straight, periechion, in the soules of saints, Dy repent- 
While Lachesis hath yet to spin, while I my Js The body had naturally, a "part 
waight ‘ : i therein, by the night of their combination, 
nee palin’ aie and stand, without stale" and yet might have but little share in the 
aa a cause: and were not contented that it should 
We had need to bee solicited and tickled, amply follow and er the ee soule i 
by some biting agitation, as this is, See they have tormented the body it selle wit 
but what youth, accu and jollity it restored | Sa A and vital solteauterds to 
unto wise Anacreon, And Socrates, when! end that one with the other, the y an 
hee was elder then I am, speaking of an the soule might a vie plunge man into 
amorous object: leaning (saies hee) shoul- sorrow so much the more saving, by how 
der to shoulder, and approaching my head much the more smarting. In like case, in| 
unto hers, as were both together looking | corporal pleasures, is it not injustice to 
ee a aca 1 felt, in et 5 eer ting: aa and sai the pa selene : must 
ling or prickling in my shoulder, like the; thereunto be entrained, as unto a forced 
biting Siaame eee which more then five: bond or servile necessity? She should 
daics after tickled mee, whereby a continuall lrather hatch and cherish them, and offer 
itching glided into my heart, But a casuall | and invite it selfe unto them ; the charge of 
touch, and that but in a shoulder, toenflame, swaying rightiy belonging to her. Even as 
to distemper and to distract a minde, en-}in my conceit, it is her part, in her proper 
feebled, tamed and cooled through age ; | delights, to inspire and infuse into the body 
and of all humane mindes the mast re- | all sense or feeling which his condition i 
formed. And why not I pray? Socrates | beare, and endevour that they may be both 
sweet and healthy for him. For, as they 
A Juv. Sat. iii, 26, say, ‘tis good reason, that the body follow 
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‘not his appetites to the mindes prejudice or | budding beauty loves not to be handled by 
dammage. But why is it not likewise | such nummed and so clomsie hands, nor 
reason that the minde should not follow hers, would it be dealt with by meanes purely 
to the bodies danger and hurt? [ have no! materiall or ordinary stuffe. For, as that 
other passion that keeps mee in breath. ancient philosopher answered one that 
What avarice, ambition, quarels, sutes in! mocked him because hee could not obtaine 
law, or other contentions worke and effect. the favour of a yongling, whom he suingly 
in others who as my selfe have no asigned i pursued: ‘' My friend,” quoth he, ‘the 
vocation or certaine leisure,- love would ; hooke bites not at such fresh cheese.” Tt is 
performe more commodiously; it would a commerce needing relation and imutuall 
restore me the vigilancy, sobriety, grace and | correspondency: other pleasures that we 
care of my person; and assure my counte- | receive may be requited by recompences of 
nance against the wrinkled frowns of age | differf®nt nature; but this cannot be repaid 
(those delormed and wretched frownes) | but with the very same kinde of coyne. 
which else would blemish and deface the | Verily, the pleasure [ do others in’ this 
same; it would reduce me to serious, to [sport doth more sweetly tickle my imagina- 
sound and wise studies, whereby Lo inight {tion then that is done unto me. Now if no 
procure more Jove, and purchase more | generous minde can receive pleasure where 
estimation: it would purge my minde from the returneth none, it is a base minde that 
despaire of it selfe, and of its use, acqaaint- | would have all duty and delights to feed 
ing the same againe with it seife: it would | with conference those under whose charge 
divert me from thousands of ivkso:ne tedious | he remaineth, There is no beauty, nor 
thoughts, and melancholy carking cares, | fatour, nor familiarity so exquisite, which a 
wherewith the doting idleness: anc crazed) gallant minde should desire at this rate. 
condition of our age doth charge and) Now, if women can do us no good but in 
comber us: if would restore and heat, « pittie, PE had much rather not to live at all 
though but in a dreame, the blood which i then to dive by almes. [ would T had the 
nature forsaketh: it) would: uphold the. priviledve to demande of them, in the same 
drooping chinne, and somewhat strengthen) sule P have heard some beg in Haly: Fate 
or lengthen the shrunken sinewes, desated | dene per vei: ‘Vo some good for your 
vigour, and dalled lives-biithenesse of silly selfe >" or after the manner that Cyrus 
wretched man, who gallops apace to his) exhorted his souldiers > ‘¢ Whosoever loveth 
ruine, But lam not ignorant how bard ao mee, let him follow mee." Consort your 
matter itis to attitine to such a commodity > selfe, will some say to me, with those of 
through weakenesse and long experience, your owne condition, whom the company of 
our taste is growne more tender, more, like fortune will vectd of more easie aceesse. 
choice and more exquisite. We challenge Oh sottish and wallowish composition ! 


most when we bring least; we are most ; ones 5 
desirous Sara a we least Rae to; Rin Sebore aD Te 
’ , ay cane ‘eaTarcu od Ser ge cy cn : , 
be accepted : and knowing our selves to hee ; J will not pall hough note (earde’! 
such, we are lesse hardy and more distrust. When he is dead, a Lian: beard. 
fee rere ae ee eae a ee ee Orn oer Coe Eanes | 
seeing 
am ashamed ic 
greene, 
eed int ee ula scant dug nine nernis,  mutuall, even-proporcioned and delicate 
OR ROO RG EET REET: | commixture of two yong beauties ; or oncly 
Why should we present our wretchednesse , to consider the same in mine imagination, 
amid this their jollity ? (then if my selfe should be second in a 


‘lumpish, sad and disproporcioned conjunc- 


ltion, I resigne such distasted and fan~ 


| Fossint ut prvenes visere feroidé 
AMudto non sine visu, : 


Ditapsam in cineres facem, tasticall appetites unto the  Mmperour 
That hot young men may go and see, ‘Galba, who meddled with none but cast, 
Not without sport and mery glee, ; worne, hard old flesh; and to that poore 
Their fire-brands turn'd to a tu be. slave, 


. They have both strength and reason on O ega dit faciant talcus te cernere possim, 
their side ; let us give them place: we have | Carague mutatis oscula ferre comis, 
po longer holde fast. This bloome Of | Amplectique meis corpus non pingue lacertis® 
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Gods graunt [ may beholde thee in 6uch case, | eager and hungry, it little importeth whether 


And kisse thy chang’d locks with my dearest — jt bee prudent. Observe but how he stag- 
grace, 


are ae nee : _ gers, stumbleth and fooleth ; you fetter and 
And with mine armes thy limmes not fat em- Sh. cle him when you guide him by arte and 


ae ae ‘ discretion, and yau force his sacred liberty 

And amongst blemishing deformities, 1° when you submit him to those bearded, 
deeme artificiall and forced beautie to bee | grim, and tough hard hands. Morcover, I 
of the chiefest, Emonez, a young lad of often heare them display this intelligence as 
Chios, supposing by gorgeous attires to absolutely spiritual, disdaining to draw into 
purchase the beauty which nature denied | ¢onsideration the interest which all the 
him, came to the philosopher Arcesilaus, and. senses have in the same. All serveth to the 
asked of hin whether a wise man could be purpose. But I may say that I have often 
in love or no. ‘Yes, marrie,"”” qu&th he, seen some of us excuse the weaknesse of 
‘so it were not with a painted aud sophisti- their minds in favour of their corporall 
cate beauty, as thine is.” ‘The fowlenesse of peauties ; but I never saw them yet, that in 
an old knowne woman is, in my seeming, 'behalfe of the mindes-Leauties, how sound 
not so aged or so ill-favoured as one that 38” and ripe soever they were, would afford an 
painted and slecked. Shail LU bouldly speake heiping hand unto a body that never so 
Ht, and not have my throate cut for my jittle falleth into declination, Why doth 
labour? Love is not properly nor naturally pot some one of them long to produce that 
in season but in the age next unto infancy. noble Socraticall brood ; or breed that pre- 
Quam si puellarion insercres chovo, , cious gem between the body and the mind, 

Mire sagaces fallerct haspites, ‘purchasing with the price of her thighes a 
ANecrimen obscurion solu tts i philosophicall and spirituall breed and in- 
Grimious, anihiguogue viadties i telligence, which fs the highest rate she can 
Whom if you should in crue of wenches place, possibly value them at? Plato appointeth 
sialylated amblos ace, an is ws that he who performethia notable 
Rc rt tetivici ieee Ee cand worthy exploite in: warre, during the 
Meseivern THgUsaiHint angers Ch stiarpe ght. time of that Pepeditian: should not be de- 
No more is perfect beauty. For, whereas nied a kisse or refused any other amos ous 
Homer extends it untill such time as the | favour of whomsoever be shail please to ce- 
chinne begins to bud, Plato himselfe hath sire it, without respect either of his ill- 
noted the same for very rare, and the cause: favourednes, deformity, or age. What he 
fur which the sophister Dion termed youthes . deemeth so just and allowable in commen- 
budding et ir Aristogitons and Harmodij ' dation of some other military valour may 
is notoriously knowne, [p manhoode | finde : not the same be thought as lawfull in com- 
“{t already tu bee somewhat out of date, mendation of some other worth? and why 


much more in old agre. | is not some one of them possessed with the 
Tinportiotns end transnolat aridas , humor to preoccupate on hir companions 
Quercas. _ the glory of this chaste love ? chaste I may 
Importane love doth over Me . , well say 
Vhe okes with withered old-age dric. : 





man si guande ad preelia ventune eat, 

And Margaret, Queen of Navarre, lengthens) (¢ guandam stipulis magnus sine viribus ignts 
much (lke a woman) the priviledge of | /* cassnin furit.\ ; 

women: ordaining thirty yeares to be the;  Tfonce it come to handy-gnipes; as great, 

season for them to change the title of faire | a le hgeeitetad a ru a c; so his heate 
into good, ‘The shorter possession we allow, © “48th amare, bul all in vaine. 

it over our lives the better for us. Behold vices smothered in ones thought are not 

+ ela Ai ie ‘ eels boy, ya ‘the worst. To conclude this notable ab 
2 his school, knows not how far one pro-) janine escaped fro: - oO 

ceeds against all order: study, piche: men aes. exepes Semmes 


: ; -babling; a flax sometimes as violent as hurt- 
custome and practise, are paths to insuffi-) pay 
s ry 


ciency : the novices beare all the sway.) | ei oe 

Amor erditem neicit > “Love knowes or Ut mussunt sonst fartioe munere malum, 

keeps no order,” Surely its course hath: / ee gees 
more garbe when it is commixt with un-. } vis ia miairds Prusiil, cwcutilicr, , 
advisednes and trouble: faults and contrary |, ) , tur decursn 


ae wligue tlind prone preceps agitur decursm, — 
successes give it edge and grace: soit be!) Hur manat iden betta i oy 


oe eee ee eee 


deci eit asia MEN. _ eaten nena eta OC 
PCaren. Hleg. i 1g, 


i Hor. Car, 1b a. Od. wv. 2a 
Bb. iv. Odd. xiii. %, 
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by stealth sent from hir | kinde of feare ; having foutrd out some rea- 
{son by which he oe that feare may 

| cause such an effect. My selfe, who am 
Starting at mothers comming thence is cast, | MUCH subject unto it, know well that this 
And trilling downe in haste doth headlong jcause doth nothing concerne me. And I 
| know it, not by argument, but by necessary 
lexperience, without alleaging what some 
have tolde me, that the like doth often hap- 
i pen unto beasts, namely, unto swine, when 
‘they are farthest from apprehending any 
danger: and what anacquaintance of mine 
hath assured me of himselfe, and who is 
greaéy subject unto it, that twice or thrice 
ina tempestous storme, being surprised with 
exceeding feare, all manner of desire or in- 
clination to vomit had left him. As to that 
is much more easie to accuse the one sexe Ancient good fellow; Mets vexabur quam 
then to excuse the other. It is that which 4? feréculum mihi succurreret: “1 was 
some say proverbially : Il may the kiln call. Worse vexed then that danger could helpe 
| ’ To never apprehended feare upon the 


the oven burnt taile, me, 
‘water, nor any where else (yet have | often 


had just cause offered me, if death it selfe 
may give it) which either might trouble or 
astony me It proceedcth sometimes as 
well from want of judgement as frow lacke 
of courage, All the dangers | have had 
have beene when mine eyes were wide od all 
I is easie to verifie, that excellent authors fae nnd Anes priedase sone ae ee 
aie of causes, do Se ttaae ae | aor ee oe ies eee is requires, 8 

a GO ee rene ey: j hath sometimes steadied me, in respect of 

_ of those which they imagine true, but | others. to direct. and keepe my flight in 

Sire of OL - oe belceve not: | order, that so it might be, if not without 
always provided they have some invention | go oy ices wi Sado fe ae AC 
and beac. ‘They speake sutfiienty ery | C20 At east without dismay and astonish 
and profitably, if they speake ingeniously, | isieacied. advan imac h 
We cannot assure our selves of the chiefe | DOF distracted. Mndaunted mindes march 
cause; we hudle up a weeny tt ogether, 46 further, and represent flight, not onely tem- 


As when some fruit 
friend, 

From chaste lap of a virgin doth descend, 

Mich by hir, under hir soft aprone plast, 


Dy 
A pany blush in hir sad face doth flo. 


I say that both male and female are cast in 
ohe same moulde; instruction and = cus- 
tome excepted, there is no great difference 
betweene them. Plato calleth them both 
indifferently to the society of all studies, 
exercises, charges and functions of warre 
and peace in his Commonwealth. And the 
philosopher Antisthenes took away all dis- 
tinction betweene their vertue and ours. It 


CHAPTER VI, 
Of Coaches. 


| Seca ee a 1c. | perate, seUled ane’suund, but also herceand 
see whether by chance it shall be found in poi Report we that which Alcibiades re- 
,lateth of Socrates his companion in armes, 
i} found (saith he} after the rout and dis- 


that number : 
NVamigue unane dicere caxsam, 


Non satisest, veram plurcs, nde ana tanen sit’! comfture of our armie, both him and 
Enough it is not one cause to devise, ‘ Lachez in the last ranke of those that ranne 
But more, whereof that one may yet arise, | away, and with all safety and leasure con- 
Will you demand of me whence this: sidered him, for 1 was mounted upon an 
custome ariseth, to blesse and say God helpe | excellent good horse, and he on foote, and 
to those that sneeze? We produce three !so had we combated all day. 1 noticed 
sortes of winde: that issuing from belowe j first, how in respect of Lachez, he shewed 
_is too undecent; that from the mouth im- | both discreet judgement and undaunted re- 
plieth some reproach of gourmandise.; the solution: then [I observed the undismaide 
third is sneezing : and because it commeth : bravery of his march, nothing diffcrent from 
from the head, and is without imputation, | his ordinary pace; his lovke orderly and 
we thus kindly entertaine it: smile not at} constant, duly observing and heedily judg- 
this subtility, it is (as some say) Aristotles, | ing what ever passed round about him: 
Me seemeth to have read in Plutarch (who | sometimes viewing the onc, and sometimes 
of all the authors I know hath best com- | looking on the other both friends and ene- 
mixt arte with nature, and coupled judge- | mies, with so composed a manner, that he 
ment with learning), where he yeeldeth a; scemed to encourage the one and menace 
reason why those which travell by sea do | the other, signifying, that whosoever should 
sometimes feele such qualmes and risings of | attempt his life must purchase the same or 
the stomack, saying, that it proceedcth ofa | his blood at a high-valued rate; and thus. 
sonciiuememamn ;they both saved themselves. for men do 
not willingly grapple with these, but fol- 





sane 
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low such as shew or feare or dismay. Lo course of the water doth equaly carry us 
here the testimony of that renowned cap-; away, or that we are but towed, that gently 
taine, who teacheth us what wee daily finde | gliding and even agitation doth no whit 
by experience, that there is nothing coth ' distemper or Lurt me. It is an interrupted 
sooner cast us into dangers then an incon-; and broken motion that offends mee, and 
sidcrate grecdinesse to avoud them. aed esels anet it e patie ue a . es 
Yimoris minus est, eo minus ferme periculd | (o display its forme. Physitians have taug 

ie ‘ ee Lod there is, Pia oy /mee to pin ae ares ne with : pe oe 
the Jesse danger there is.” ur people is to: or swath round about the lower part of my 
blame to say such a one feareth death, when | belly as a remedy for this accident, which as 
it would signifie that he thinkes on jt and | yet [ have not tride, beeing accustomed to 
doth foresee the same. Foresight dothegually | wrestle and withstand such defects as are in 
belong as well to that which concernfih us | mee, and tame them by my selfe. Were my 
in good as touch us in evill, To consider’ memory sufficiently informed of them, I 
and judge danger is in some sort not to be would not thinke my time lost hecre to set 
daunted at it. [doe not find my selfe suffi.’ down the infinite variety which histories 
ciently strong to withstand the blow and present unto us of the use of coaches in 
violence of this passion of feare, or of any. the service of warre; divers according to 
other impetuosity ; were IT once therewith , the nations, and different according to the 
vanquished and deterred, I could never: ages, to my seeming of great effect and 
safely recover my selfe. He that should | necessity. So that it is wondrously strange 
make my minde forgoe her footing could; how we have lost all true knowledge of 
never bring her unto her place againe. Shte| them ; I will onely aleadge this, that even 
doth over lively sound and over deeply lately in our fathers time, the Hungarians 


Se eae tee oe ee ee te eth rrr oe 





search into her selfe, and therefore never suf- 
fers the wound which pierced the same to be 
throughly cured and consolidated. ht hath 
beene happy for me that no infirmity could 
ever yet displace her. | oppose and present 
a selfe in the best ward I have against 
ail charges and assauits that beset mee. 
Thus the first that should beare me away 


did very availefully bring them into fashion, 
and profitably set them a work against the 
Turks ; every one of them containing a 
targattier and a muskettier, with a certaine 
number of harquebuses or calivers, ready 
charged, and so ranged that they might 
make good use of them, and all over 
covered with a pavesado after the manner 


would make me unrecoverable. T encounter of a galliotte. They made the front of 
not two which way soever spoile should enter! their battaile with three thousand such 
my hold, there am I open and remedilesly ; coaches, and after the cannon had playd, 
drowned. Epicurus saith that a wise mau! caused them to discharge and shoote off 
,#an never passe from one Sate to its contrary. | a volie of small shott upon their enemies 
I have some opinion answering his sentence, | before they should know or feele what 
that he who hath once beene a very foole| the rest of the forces could doe, which 
shall at no time prbove verie wise. God, was no small advancement; or if not 
sends my cold answerable to my cloths, and: this, they mainely drove those coaches 
ase? unswering the meanes I have to; amidde the thickest of their enemies 
ndure them. Nature having discovered mee | squadrons, with purpose to breake, dis- 
on one side, hath covered mee on the other. | rouse, and make waie through them. Be- 
Having disarmed me of strength, she hath ' sides the benefit and helpe they might 
armed me with insensibility, and a regular! make of them in any suspjcious or dan- 
or soft apprehension. I cannot long endure | gerous place, to flanke their troupes march- 
ee lesse could in my youth) to ride either: ing trom place to place; or in hast to en- 
in coach or litter, or to go in a boat; and | compasse, to embarricado, to cover or fortifie 
both in the city and country I hate all any lodgement or quarter. In my time, a 
“manner of riding but a horse-back ; and! gentleman of quality in one of our frontiers, 
can lesse endure a litter then a coach, and | unwealdy and so burly of body that hee 
by the same reason more easily a rough: could finde no horse able to beare his 
agitation upon the water, whence commonly | waight, and having a quarrell or deadly 
proceedeth feare, then the soft stirring a’ feud in hand, was wont to travaile up and 
man shall feele in calme weather. By the! down in a coach made after this fashion, 
game easic gentle motion which the oares | and found much ease and good init. But 
give, convaying the boat under us, I wot! leave we these warlike coaches, as if their 
“not how IT fecle both my head intoxicated | nullity were not sufficiently knowne by 
and my stomnacke distempered, as I cannot, better tokens; the last kings of our first 
likewise abide a shaking stoole under me. | race were wont to travell in chariots drawne 
Whenas either the saile, or the gliding by foure oxen. Mark Antonie was the first. 
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that caused himselfe, accompanied with a quality of expences to be the true fruit 
minstrell harlot, to be drawne by lyons, of wealth and plenty. They are pleasures 
fitted to a coach. So did Heliogabalus . (saith Aristotle) that onely touch the vulgar 
after him, naming himselfe Cybele, the and basest communalty, which as soone as 
mother of the Gods; and also by tigers, |a man is satisfied with them, vanish out of 
counterfeiting God Bacchus; who some- minde; and whereof no man of sound 
times would also bee drawne in a coach | judgement or gravity can make any esteeme, 
by two stagges, and another time by foure The imployment of it, as more profitable, 
mastive dogs ; and by foure naked wenches, | just and durable, would seeme more royall, 
causing himselfe to bee drawne by them in! worthy and commendable, about ports, 
pompe and state, hee being all naked. ‘The i havens, fortifications and walles; in sump- 
emperour Firmus made his coach to bee, tuous buildings, in churches, hospitals, col- 
drawne by estriges of exceeding greatnesse, | ledge, mending of highwayes and streetes, 
so that hee rather seemed to flye then ee such like monuments; in which things 
roule on wheeles. ‘The strangenesse of these | Pope Gregory the thirteenth shall leave aye- 
inventions doth bring this other thing unto lasting and commendable memory unto his 
my fantasie, that it is a kinde of pusillani- | name; and wherein our Queene Catherine 
mity in monarkes, and a testimony that they | should witnes unto succeeding ages her 
si iteebmaiNe ee wnt Nee oes Wier vas liberality and oe oy 
they labour to shew their worth, and endea-) if) her meanes were answerable to her 
vour to appeare unto the world by excessive / affection. Fortune hath much spighted 
and intolerable expences. A thing which! mee to hinder the structure and breake- 
in a strange country might somewhat bee | off the finishing of our new-bridge in our 
excused, but amongst his native subjects, great citty, and before my death to deprive 
where hee swaycth all in all, hee draweth | mee of all hope to see the great necessity of 
from his dignity the extreamest degree of | it set forward againe. Moreover, itappeareth 
honour that hee may possibly attaine unto, | unto subjects, spectators of these triumphs, 
As fora eelniaboey in his owne private de | that they have a show made them of their 
to apparel himselfe richty and curiously, [jj owne riches, and that they are feasted at 
deeme it a matter vaine and superfluous ;/ their proper charges; for the people doe 
his house, his household, his traine, and his easily presume of their kings as wee doe of 
kitchin doe sufficiently answerefor him. The: our servants, that they should take care 
counsell which Isocrates giveth to his King plentcously to provide us of whatsoever wee 
{in my conceite) seemeth to carry some rea-/ stand in neede of, but that on their behalfe 
son, when hee willeth him to be richly- | they should no way lay hands on it. Ant 
stored and stately adorned with moveables ; therefore the imperor Galba, sitting at 
and household stuffe, forsomuch as it is supper, having tgken pleasure to heare a 
an expence of continuance, and which de-! musician play and sing befure him, sent for 
scendeth even to his posterity or heires ; | bis casket, out of which he tooke a handful 
and to avoyde all magnificences which | of crowns and put thes into bis hand, with 
presently vanish both from custome and, these wordes ; '‘ Take this, not as a gift of 
memory. I loved when I was a yonger | the publique money, but of my owne private 
brother to set my selfe forth and be gaye store.” So is it, that it often commeth to 








in cloathes, though | wanted other neces- 
saries, and it became mee well. There are 
some on whose backes their rich robes 
weepe, or as wee say their rich cloathes 
are lyned with heavy debts. We have 
divers strange tales of our ancient kings 
frugalitie about their owne persons, and in 
their gifts: great and farre renouned kings | 
both in credit, in valour, and in fortune. | 
Demosthenes mainely combates the law of | 


passe, that the common people have reason 
to grudge, and that their eyes are fedde with 
that which should feede their belly. Libe- 
rality itselfe, in a soveraigne hand, is not in 
her owne luster: private men have more 
right, and may challenge more jnterest in 
her. For, taking the matter exactly as it is, 
a King hath nothing that is properly his 
owne; hee oweth even himselfe to others. 
Authority is not given in favour of the 


his citie, who assigned their publique money | authorising, but rather in favour of the 
to be imployed about the stately setting forth authorised. A superiour is never created 
of their playes and feasts. He willeth that for bis owne profit, but rather for the 
theiremagnificence should bee seene in the benefit of the inferiour; and a physitian 
quantity of tall ships well manned and ap- | is instituted for the sicke, not for himselfe, 
polated, and armies well furnished. And; All ya, feria even as each arte, rejecteth 
they have reason to accuse Theophrastus, her end out of her selfe, Nulla ars in 
who in his booke of riches established ase versatur: ‘‘No arte is all in it selfe. 
contrarie opinion, and upholdeth such a/ Wherefore the governours and oversc<:3 
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of princes’ childhood or minority, who|shameth him that receiveth the same, and is 
80 «earnestly endeavor to imprint this: recetved without grace. Some tyrants have 
vertue of bounty and liberality in them, and ; been sacrificed to the people's hatred by the 
teach them not to refuse anything, and | very hands of those whom they had rashl 
esteeme nothing so well imployed as what} preferred and wrongfully advanced: such 
they shall give (an instruction which in my: kinde of men, meaning to assure the pos- 
dayes I have seene in great credit) either / session of goods unlawfully and indirectly 
they preferre and respect more their owne! gotten, if they shew to hold in contempt 
profit than their masters, or clse they under- and hatred him from whom they held them, 
stand not aright to whom they speake. Fe! and in that combine themselves unto the 
is too easie a matter to imprint liberality in| vulgar judgement and common opinion. 
him that hath wherewith plenteously to!) The subjects of a prince rashly excessive in 
satisfie what he desireth at other fhen's| his gifts become impudently excessive in 
charges, And his estimation being directed | begging : they adhere, not unto reason, but 
not according to the measure of the present, unto example. Verily we have often just 
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but according to the quality of his meanes 
that exerciseth the same, it commeth to 
prove vaine in so puissant hands. ‘Fhey are 
found to bee prodigall before they be 
Niberall, Therefore it 
commendation, in respect of other rovall 
vertues ; and the onely (as said of tyrant 
Dionysius) that agreed and squared weil 
with tyrannie it selfe. I would rather teach 
him the verse of the ancient labourer : 

Th xerpt bet oreipay adAd py daw ty OvAarw.} 

Not whole sackes, but by the hand 

A man should sow his seed i the land, 


That whosoever will reape any commodity 


is but of small | 


cause to blush for our impudency. Weare 
over-paid according to justice, when the 
recompence equaleth our service ; tor doe 
we not owe a kinde of naturall duty ¢o our 
princes? If he beare our charge, be doth 
overmuch ; it sufficeth if hee assist it: the 
over-plus is called a benefit which cannot 
be exacted ; for the very name of liberality 
implyeth libertv. After our fashion we have 
never done; what is received is no more 
reckoned of: onely future liberality is loved : 
wherefore the more a prince doth exhaust 
himselfe im giving, the more friends he 
impoverisheth, How should he - satisfie 
intemperate desires which increase accord- 


ing as they are replenished? Whoso hath 
his minde on taking, hath it no more on 
what he hath taken. Covetousnesse hath 


by it must sow with his hand, and not 
powre out of asacke; that corne must be 
discreetly scattered, and not lavishly dis- thi ara forsee 
persed ; and that being to give, or, to say HotAME so proper as tO hee ungratetay, 
batien to pay and ae ie eich “a alte me | he example of Cyrus shal not ill fit this 
wine af, people, secre Nig > nan mae le - ac 5) ce sien 
eserved, he ou o be a Joyall, faithfull, (Gales, as ¢ EN-StONE, 

and advised distributer thereof If the | thelr gifts be wel or ill employed ; and make 
hberality of a prince. be without heedy dis- } them perceive how much more happily that 
cretion and measure, I would rather have | emperour did wound and oppresse them 
him covetous and sparing. Princely vertue | than they doe. Whereby they are afterward 
scemeth to consist most im justice > and of | forced to exact and borrow of their un- 
all parts of justice that doth best and most i knowne subjects, and rather of such as they 
belong to kings which accompanieth ; have wronped and aggrieved than of those 
liberality; for they have it particularly | they have enriched and done good unto; 
seorreed, to their charge ; whereas all athnee (atid receive bo aids, whera any thing is 
justice they happily exercise the same: by gravtade, except t he name, Croesus up 
the intermission of others. Immoderate braided him with his lavish bounty, and 
bounty is a weake meane to acquire them sonskar ah) shelled phegiaedethadert ieee 
good will: for it rejecteth more people than | : ne were : 1G ana Close 
f obtaineth : Que an plures MSUS SIS, INNS Higa A spe lees to juste 
tn mudtos uli possis, Quid autem est stultins, 8 saab t and dispatching letters ove 
guam, guod libcaicr facias, curare ut idan 5 = a eee aig ot oe 
dentine facere non possis ?* The more you | 4 oe eee MOS: hee ee. Pale “gts 
have used it to many, the lesse may you use Meppciies spi flit ane to aa ie es 
ni many more ; and what sivas fond neeidieeg ilies sega Nk pal could i = 
than what you willingly would doe, to Ht NECESSI fs, and presenuy..: 
hoes 98 08 0 ee ee ac | cont bake poe wee Dagar he 
¥% be emploied without res f merit ORES 4 

P * "each of his friends supposing that it sufficed 


‘ de Athen, Bone, chit. iil. cont. fad, ye. |[2Ot to offer him no more than they had. 
: Awe oe ven oe received of his bounteous Uberality, but 
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adding much of their owne unto it, it was. 
fourd that the said sumime amounted unto! 








a eee 


much more than the niggardly sparing of | 


Croesus, Whereupoif Cyrus said: "Il am 
no lesse greedy of riches than other princes, 
but Lam rather a better husband of them. | 
You see with what small venture | have | 
purchased the unvaluable treasure of so 
many friends, and how much more faithful | 


i 
8 
s 
i 
‘ 


treasures they are to mee than mercenary | 


men would be, without obligation and | 
without affection; and my exchequer or! 
treasury better placed than in_ paltry 
coffers ; by which Idraw upon me the hate, 
the envy and the contempt of other princes.” ; 
The ancient emperours were wont to draw . 
an excuse, for the superfluity of their! 
sports and publike shewes, for so much as! 
their authority did in some sort depend (at 
Jeast in apparance) from the will of the 
Romane people ; which from all ages are 
accustomed to be flattered by such kinde of | 
spectacles and excesse. 
But they were particular ones who had 
bred this custome to gratifie their con- 
citizens and fellowes ; especially by their: 
urse, by such profusion and magnificence. 
t was diane altered when the masters and | 
chiefe rulers came once to imitate the same. | 
Pecuniarum translatio a justis dominis ad. 
alienos non debet Ubcralis vitert:t he: 


passing of money from right owners to” 
sirangers should not seeme liberality.” 
Philip, because his sonne endeavoured by 
gis to purchase the good will of the 
Tacedonians, by a letter seemed to be dis-: 

pleased, and chid him in this manner: 
“What, wouldest thou have thy subjects 
to account thee for their purse-bearer, and 
not repute thee for their king? Wilt thou: 
frequent and practise them? Then doe it 
with the benefits of thy vertue, not with 
those of thy coffers.” Yet was it a goodly. 
thing to cause a great quantity of great. 
trees, all branchie and grecne, to bee far’ 
brought and planted in plots yeelding ' 
nothing but dry gravell, representing a) 
wilde shady forrest, divided in due seemely | 
proportion ; and the first day to put into the | 
same a thousand estriges, a thousand ; 
Stagges, a thousand wilde boares, and a, 
thousand buckes, yeelding them over to bee | 
_ hunted and killed by the common people: . 
the next morrow in the presence of all the! 
assembly to cause a hundred great lions, a. 
hundred leopards, and three hundred huge! 
beares to be baited and tugged in pieces: , 
and for the third day, in bloody manner and 
d earnest, to make three hundred couple | 

@f gladiators or fencers to combate and | 
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murder one another, as did the Emperour 
Probus. It was also a goodly shew to see 
those huge amphitheatres all enchased with 
rich marble, on the outside curiously 
wrought with curious statues, and all the 
inner side glittering with precious and rare 


Sooo te gk ma me amy ye anan NEE 


hembellishments : 


Baltens en geniunis, en tiiita porticus aura, 
g ’ 


A belt beset with gemmes behold, 
Behold a walke bedawb'd with gold, 


All the sides round about that great void, 
replepished and invironed from the ground 
unto The very tep with three or foure seore 
rankes of steps and seates, likewise all of 
marble covered with faire cushions ; 


nomen aerecal, tant, 

St pudor est, ct de Srulvina surpat cgnestyt, 
Cryus res legit non suficit) 

If shame there be, let him be gone, he cries, 
And from his kinghdly cushion let him rise, 
Whose substance to the Jaw doth not suffice. 


Where might conveniently bee placed an 
hundred thousand men, and all sit at ease, 


“And the plaine ground-worke of it, where 
-sports were to be acted, first by art to cause 
the same to open and chap in sunder with 


hollow 
cavernes, which vomited out the beasts 
appointed for the spectacle > that ended, 


‘immediately to overflow it all with a maine 
deepe sea, fraught with store of sea-monsters 


and other strange fishes, all over-laidt with 
goodly tall ships, ready rigd and appointed 
to represent ao sea-fight; and thirdly, 
suddenly to make it smooth and dne againe 
for the combate oggladiators ; and fourchly, 


being forthwith cleansed, to strewe it over 


with vermijon and = storax, insteade of 


gravell, for the erecting of a solemne banket 


for all that infinite number of people; the 


last act of one oncly day. 


= gnetics nes descendents arena 

Viditmus in partes, ruptaque voragine terra 

Esme rsisse foevras, et tssdem serpe latebris 

Arca cunt croceo cvenerunt arbuta libre, 

Nec solum nobis silvestria cornere monstra 

Contigit; equoreas ego cum certantibus uvsig | 

Spectani vuitulos, el equorum nomine dignuit, 

Sed deforme pecus. 

How oft have we beheld wild beasts appeare 

From broken gulfes of carth, upon some parte 

Of sande that did not sinke * how often there 

And thence did golden boughs o'er-saffron’d 
Starte ? 

Nor onely saw we monsters of the wood, 

But I have seene sea-calves whom beares 
withstood 

And such a kinde of beast as might be named 

A horse, but in most foule proportion framed. 


They have sometimes caused an high 
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steepy motntaine to arise in the midst of the —_ Before great Agamemnon and the rest 
saydamphitheaters, all over-spread with fruit- Many hiv'd vahant, yet are all supprest, 

full and flourishing trees of all sortes, onthe — U#moan’d, unknowne jn darke oblivions nest, 
top whereof gushed out streames of water xy supra bellum Trojanium ct fanera Trea, 
as from out the source of a purling spring. | Made: alias ai, quogue ves cectnere poete A 
Other times they have produced therein a Reside the Trojan warre, Troyes funerall night, 
great tall ship floating up and downe, which Of other things did other poe:. write. 

of it selfe opened and split asunder, and | 

after it had disgorged from out its bulke| And Solons narration concerning what he 
four or five hundred wild beasts to bee bad learned of the A%gyptian priests of 
baited, it closed and vanished away of it! their states, long-life and manner how to 
selfe, without any visible Velpe. Sometimes) learne and preserve strange or forraine 
from out the bottom of it they qaused | histories, in mine opinion is not a testimony 
streakes and purlings of sweete water to} to bee refused in this consideration. S87 7x. 
sponte, up bubling to the highest top of the | fermuatam in ones prrtes magniiudinenm 
frame, and gently watering, sprinkling and | regronum viderentus, el temporun in guam 
refreshing that infinite multitude. “Vo keepe a ef aintendens, ita kate 
and cover themselves from the violence of fuwgegue peresrinatur, ul nullam oram 
the wether, they caused that hugecompasse wdftim: wideat tn gua possit: tusistere: Ia 
to be all over-spred, sometimes with purple | Age fmmensitate infinita vis innuamer 
sailes, all curiously wrought with the needle, | ahalium apparerel farmarium :t “lf we 
sometimes of silke and of some other colour | behold an unlimited greatnesse on all sides 
in the twinkling of an eye, as they pleased | both of regions and times, whereupon the 
they displaid and spred ordreweand pulled; mind casting it selfe and intentive doth 


them in againce, itravell farre and neare, so as it sees no 
ameit aon vrodico caleant shectacuia soi. bounds of what is last, whereon it may 
‘ela rrducuntis cam cenit Hermogeney, insist ; in Us infinite immensity there would 
Though fervent sunne make'’t hutte to see a appre a multitude of innumerable formes.” 
play, ; Hf whatsoever hath come unto us by report 
When hunen thieves come, sailes are kept of whatis past where true and knowne of 
away. 


any body, it would be lesse then nothing, 

The nets likewise, which they used to put} in respect of that which is unknowne. And 
before the people to save them from harm even of this image of the world, which 
and violence of the baited beasts, were | whilest we live therein, glideth and passeth 


woven with golde. away, how wretched, weake and how short 
~anro guoque torta refulgent is the knowledge of the most curious? Not 

Ketia. onely of the particular events which fortune 

Nets with gold enterlaced, often maketh exemplar and of consequence ; 
Thew shewes with ghittring graced. but of the state of imghty common-weaiths, 


If any thing bee eccusable in such lavish : large monarkies and renowned nations, 
excesse, it is where the invention and strange-/ there escapeth our knowledge a hundred 
ness breedeth adniration, and nat the cosdic | imes more then commeth unto our notice. 
charge, Even in those vaniues, wee may We keepe a coile and wonder at the miracu- 
Plainely perceive how fertileand bappy these lous invention of our artillerie, and amazed 
former ages were of other manner of witges at the rare devise of printing ; whenas un- 
then ours are. It hapneth of this kinde of | known to us, other men, and an other end 
fertilitie as of all other productions of nature. | of the world name China, knew and had 
We may not say what nature emploved then | ee use of both a thousand yeares before. 
the utmost of his power. We goe not, but; lf we sawe as much of this vaste world as 
rather creepe and stagger here and there ; | wee see but a least part of it, it is very 
we goe our pace. TL imagine our knowledge | likely we should perceive a perpetuall mul- 
to bee weake in all senses: wee neither dis-/tiplicity and over-rouling  vicissitude of 
ceme far forward, nor see much backward. | formes. Therein is nothing singular and 
It embraceth htue and liveth not long: it’ nothing rare, if regard bee had unto nature, 
is short both in extension of time and in! or to say better, if relation bee had unto 


amplenesse of matter or invention, knowledge ; which isa weake Ao yer 
: | of our rules, and which doth commonly 
Fixere fortes ante Axgamemnona : F : 
Sang ee omnes itlackrymatiles feats us @ right-false image of things. 
Ureentur, ignotigne longa ow vainely do we nowadayes conclude 
Now the declination and decrepitude of the world, _ 
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_ by the fond arguments wee drawe from our 
owne weaknesse, drooping and inclination : 


Jamgue adeo affecta est atas, cfictague tellus 33 


And now both age and land 
So sicke affected stand. 


And as vainly did another conclude its birth 
and youth by the vigour he perceiveth in 
the wits of his time, abounding in novelties 
an invention of divers arts: 


Verum ut opinor, habet novttatem suntma, 
FECENSY Ke 
Natura est mundi, neque pride exordia cepit: 
puis etiam guedam nunc artes excpoitnutur, 
unc etiam anpescunt, mune atdita navix. ie 
sunt 
Afulta.* 
But all this world is new, as I suppose, 
Worlds nature fresh, nor lately it arose: 
Whereby so:ne acts refined are in fashion, 
And many things now to our navigation 
Are added, daily growne to augmentation, 


Our world hath of late discovered another | 
(and who can warrant us whether it be the | | 
| solution against pane, smarting, famine and 


last of his brethren, since both the Daemons, 
the Sibylles, and all we have hitherto been 
ignorant of this?) no lesse-large, fully-peo. 
pled, all-things-yeelding, and mighty m 
Strength than ours; neverthelesse so new 
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it, amazement-breeding marnificence of the 
never-like seene cities of Cusco and Mexico, 
and amongst infinite snch like things, the 
admirable garden of that king, where all 
the trees, the fruits, the herbes and plants, 
according to the order and greatnesse they 
have in a garden, were most artificially 
framed in gold ; as also in his cabinet; all 
the living creatures that his countrey or his 
SCas produced, were cast in gold; and the 
exquisite beauty of their workes, in precious 
stones, in feathers, in cotton and in paint- 
ing, stew that they veelded as little unto 
us in cunning and industrie. But concern. 
ing unfained devotion, awefull observance of 
lawes, unspotted integrity, bounteous libera- 
litv, due loyalty and free hberty, it hath 
greatly availed us that we had not so much 
ws they: by which advantage they bave 
lost, cast-away, Sold, undone and betraied 
themselves, 

Touching hardinesse and undaunted cour- 
age, and as for marchlesse constancie, un- 
mooved assurednesse, and undisinaied re- 


Geath it selfe, Twill not feare to oppose the 
yxamples which IL may easily finde amongst 
them, to the most famous ancient examples 

> may with all our industrie discover in all 


5 . . » ; : 
and infantine, that he is yet to tearne his ithe annales and memories of our knowen 


ABC, 


It is not yet full fifty yeeres that | old world. 


For as for those which have 


he knew neither letters, nor waight, nor) subdued them, let them lay aside the wiles, 
measures, nor apparel, nor corne, nor vines ; | the policies and stratagems which they have 
but was all naked, simply pure, in Natures; emploied to cozen, to cunny-catch, and to 


lappe, and lived but with such meanes and 
food as his mother-nurce affoorded him. Hf 
wee conclude aright of our end, and the 
foresaid poet of the infancie of his age, this 
late-world shall but come to light when 


circumvent them ; and the just astonishment 
which those nations might justly conceive, 
by seeing sounexpested an arrivallof bearded 
men, divers in language, in habite, in 
religion, in behaviour, in forme, iu coun- 


ours shall fall. into darknesse. ‘The whole! tenance, and from a part of the world so 
Universe shall fall intoa palsey or convulsion | distant, and where they never heard any 
of sinnowes : one member shall be maimed ; habitation was: mounted upon great and 
or shrunken, another nimble and in good ; unknowen monsters, against those who had 
plight. I feare that by our contagion we | had never so much as seene any horse, and 
Shall directly have furthered his declination | !esse any beast whatsoever apt to beare, or 
and hastened his ruine ; and that we shalf! taught to carry either man or burden; 
too dearcly have sold him our opinions, our ; covered with a shining and hard skinne, and 
new-fangies and our arts. It was an un- \ armed with slicing-keene WEAPONS and giit- 
polluted, harmelesse, infant world ; yet have tering armour: against them, who for the 
we not whipped and submitted the same wonder of the glistring of a looking-glasse 
into our discipline, or schooled him by the or of a plaine knife would have changed 
advantage of our valour or natural] forces ; or given InesGmable riches in gold, precious 
‘nor have wee instructed him by our justice | Stones and pearles ; and who had neither 
and integrity, nor subdued by our magnani-/ the skill nor the matter wherewith at any 
mity. Most of theiranswers, and a number | leasure they could have picrced our steele : 
of the negotiations we have had with them, to which you may adde the flashing-fire and 
-witnesse that they were nothing short of us, thundring roare of shotte and harquebuses ; 


nor beholding to us for any excellency of 
naturall wit or perspicuitie concerning per- 
‘tinency. The wonderfull, or as I may call 


2 Loca, L ie 2154. 2 IJ. L Vv. 332. 


able to quell and daunt even Cassar himselfe, 
had he beene so sodainely surprised and as 
lithe experienced as they were ; and thus to 
come unto and assault silly-naked people, 
saving where the invention of weaving of 
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a a a 
cotton cloath was knowne and used ; for | luxurie, avarice and all manner ofinhumanity 
the most altogether unarmed, except some ! and cruelty, by the example of our life and 
bowes, stones, staves and woodden bucklers ; | patterne of ourcustomes. Who ever raised 
unsuspecting poore people, surprised under’ the service of marchandize and benefit of 
colour of amity and well-meaning faith over- traffick toso high a rate? So many goodly 
taken by the curiosity to see strange and citties ransacked and razed; so many 
unknowne things : Isay, take this disparity nations destroyed and made desolate; so 
from the conquerors, and you deprive them infinite millions of harmelesse people of all 
of all the occasion and cause of so many: sexes, states and ages, massacred, ravaged 
unexpected victories. When [consider that and put to the sword; and the richest, the 
sterne-untamed obstinacy and undanted ; fairest and the best part of the world top- 
vehemence wherewith se many thousands | siturvied, ruined and defaced for the traffick 
of men, of women and children, g@o so: of pearles and pepper. Oh mechanicall 
infinite times present themselves unto in-! victories! oh base conquest! Never did 
evitable dangers, for the defence of their | greedy revenge, publik wrongs or general] 
Gods and liberty. ‘This generous abstinacy | enmities, so moodily enrage and so pas- 
to endure all extremities, all difficulties and | Stonately incense men against men, unto so 
death, more easily and willingly, then basely | horrible hostilities, bloody dissipation, and 
to yeelde unto their domination, of whom | miserable calamities. 











they have so abominably beene abused: 
some of them choosing rather to starve with 
hunger and fasting, being taken, then to 
necept food at their cnemies handes, go 
basely victorious: 1 perceive, that whoso- 
ever had undertaken them man to man, 
without ods of armes, of experience or of 
number, should have had as dangerous a 
Warre, or perhaps more, as any we see 
amongst us. 


Certaine Spaniardes, coasting alongst the 
sea in search of mines, fortuned to land in 
a very fertile, pleasant and well-peopled 
country, unto the inhabitants whereof they 
declared their intent and shewed = their 
accustomed  perswasions; saying, that 
they were quiet and well-meaning men, 
comming from farre-countries, being sent 
from the King of Castile, the greatest King 
of the habitable earth, unto whom the 


Why did not so glorious a conquest happen Pope, representing God on earth, had given 
under Alexander, or during the time of the; the principality of all the Indies; that if 
ancient Greekes and Romanes? or why be- they would become tributaries to him, they 
fell not so great a change and alteration of should bee most kindly used and courteously 
empires and people under such hands as entreated. Vhey required of them victualles 
would gently have polished, reformed and for their nourishment, and some gold for 
incivilized what in them they deemed | the behoofe of certaine physical] experiments. 
ato be barbarous and rude? or would have | Moreover, they declared unto them the be- 
“nourished and fostered those good seedes | leeving in one onely God and the trueth of our 
which nature had there brought foorth?) religion, which they perswaded them to 
adding not onely tosthe manuring of their! embrace, adding thereto some minatori¢ 
grounds and ornaments of their cides such‘ threates. Whose answer was this: That 
artes as we had, and that po further then , happily they might be quiet and well mean- 
had beene necessary for them, but there- | ing, but their countenance showed them to be 
withall joyning unto the originall vertues of | otherwise : as concerning their king, since he 
the country those of the ancient Greciaus | seemed to beg, he shewed to be poore and 
and Romanes? What reputation and what! needy ; and for the Pope, who had made that 
reformation would all chat farre spredding | distribution, he expressed himselfe aman lov- 
world have found, if the examples, de- ing dissention, in going about to give unto 
meanors and pollicies wherewith we first: a third mana thing which was not his owne, 
presented them had called and allured those so to make it questionable and _ litigious 
uncorrupted nations to the admiration and amongst the ancient passessors of it. AS 
imitation of vertue, and lad established : for victyalles, they should have part of their 
betweene them and us brotherly society and j Store ; and for gold, they had but little, 
mutuall correspondency? How easie a! and that it was a thing they made very small 
matter had it beene profitably to reforme accompt of, as meerely unprofitable for the 
and christianly to instruct minds yet so pure service of their life ; whereas all they care 
and new, so willing to bee taught, being for | was but how to passe it happily and plea- 
the most part endowed with so docile, so | santly, and therefore, what quantity soevet 
apt and so ycelding naturall beginnings? they should finde, that onely excepted which 
‘Whereas, contrarywise, we have made use was employed about the service of theif. 
of their ignorance and inexperience, to! Gods, they might bouldly take it. As touch 
drawe them more easily unto treason, fraude, i ing one onely God, the discourse of him had 
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very well pleased them ; but they would by} him; a horrible and the like never heard 
no meanes change their religion under) of accident, which neverthelesse he undis- 
which they had for so long time lived so; maiedly endured with an unmoved manner 
happily; and that they were not accustomed | and truly-royall gravity, without ever con- 
to take any counsell, but of their friends and | tradicting himselfe either in countenance or 
acquaintance. As concerning their menaces, | speech. And then, somewhat to mitigate 
it was a signe of want of judgement totand circumvent those silly unsuspecting 
threaten those whose nature, condition, | people, amazed and astonished at so strange 
power and meanes was to them unknowne.ia spectacle, they counterfeited a great 
And therefore they should with all speed | mourning and lamentation for his death, 
hasten to avoid their duminions (forsomuch | and appointed his funerall to bee solemnly 
as they were not wont to admit or take in and sumptuously edlebrated. 
good part the kindnesses and remonstrances — “‘Thefother, King of Mexico, having a long 
of armed people, namely, of strangers) other- time manfully defended his besieged. city, 
wise they would deale with them as they }and in the tedious siege shewed whatever 
had done with such others, shewing them | pinching-sufferance and resolute persever- 
the heads of certaine men sticking upon ance can effect, if ever any conrayious 
stakes about their citie, which had lately , prince or warre-like people shewed the 
beene executed. Loe here an example of same; and his disastrous successe having 
the stammering of this infancy. delivered him alive into his enemies hands, 
But so it is, neither in this nor in infinite upon conditions to bee used as bescemed a 
other places, where the Spaniards found not king: who during the tine of his imprison- 
the merchandise they sought for, neither} ment did never make the least shew of any 
made stay or attempted any violence, what- | thing unworthy that glorions tide. After 
soever other commodity the place yeelded :| which victory, the Spaniards, not finding 
witnesse my canibales, Of two the most: that qniantitie of gold they had promised 
mighty and plorious monarkesof that world, | themselves, when they had ransacked and 
and peradventure of all our Westerne parts, j ranged all corners, they by meanes of the 
kings over so many kings, the Jast they ‘cruellest tortures and horriblest torments 
deposed and overcame; he of Peru, hav- they could possibly devise, beganne to wrest 
ing by them been taken in a battell, and set and draw Some more from such prisoners 
at so excessive a ransome that it exceedeth as they had in keeping. But neable to pro- 
all beliefe, and that truely paide : and by! fit any thing that way, finding stronger 
his conversation having given them apparant | hearts than their torments, they in the end 
signes of a free, liberall, undaunted, and; fell to such moody outrages, that, contrary 
constant courage, and declared to be of aito all Jaw of nations and against their 
pure, noble, and well composed under- solemne vowes aml promises, they con- 
Standing ; a humour possessed the con- demned the king himselfe and one of the 
querors, after they had most insolently ex- chiefest princes of his court, to the racke, 
acted from him a million three hundred one in presence of arfother: the prince, 
five and twenty thousand, and five hun- environed round with hot burning coales, 
dred weights of golde, besides the silver Leing overcome with the exceeding torment, 
and other precious things, which amounted at Jast in most pitcous sort turning his 
tono leusse a summe (so that their horses i dreary eyes toward his master, as if hee 
were all shod of massive gold), to discover | asked mercy of him for that hee could en- 
(what disloyalty or treachery soever it might dure no longer; the king, fixing rigorously 
cast them) what the remainder of this kings and fiercely his lookes upon him, seenting 
treasure might be, and without controlment to upped “im with lis remisnesse and 
enjoy whatever he might have hidden or pusiflanimity, with a sterne and setled voyce 
concealed from them. Which tocompasse, uttered these words unto him: ‘ What, 
“they forged a false accusation and proofe supposest thou lam in a cold bath, am I 
against him, that hee practised to raise at more ease than thou art?'' Whereat the 
his provinces, and intended to induce his silly wretch immediately fainted under the 
‘subjects to some insurrection, so to procure} torture, and yeelded up the ghost. The 
his liberty. Whereupon, by the very judge-: king, half rosted, was carried away: not 
ment of those who had complotted this | so much for pitty (for what ruth could aver: 
forgery and treason against bim, hee was! enter to barbarous mindes, who upon the 
condemned to be publikely hanged and furnished information of some odde piece or 
strangled; having first made him to re- vessell of golde they intended to get, would 
_deeme the torment of being burned alive broyle a man before their eyes, and not a 
_ by the baptisme which at the instant of his man onely, but a king, so great in fortune 
_ omacution: in charity they bestowed upon and so renowned in desert», but forasmuch 
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as his unmatched constancy did more and | gold was gathered together, serving to no 
more make their inhumane cruelty ashamed, | other purpose than for shew, state and 








they afterwards hanged him, because he! ormament, as a moovable reserved from 
had couragiously attempted by armes to de- father to sonne by many puissant kings, 
liver himmselfe out of so long captivity and; who exhausted all their mines to collect so 
miserable subjection; where he ended his huge a heape of vessels or statues for the 
wretched life, worthy an high-minded and ornament of their temples, and embellish- 
never-danted prince, At another time, in ing of their pallaces ; whereas all our gold 
one saine fire, they caused to be burned all; is employed in commerce and trafficke be- 
alive foure hundred common men andj tweene man and man. Wee mince and 
threescore prineipall lords of a province, alter it into a thousand formes; wee spend, 
whom hy the fortune of warre they had wee scatter and disperse the same to severall 
taken prisoners. These narrations wg have uses Suppose our kings should thus 
out of their owne boukes, for they do not gather and heape up all the gold they 
onely avouch, but vauntingly publish them, might for many ages hoard up together, 
May it bee they doe it for a testimony of and keepe it close and untouched. ‘Those 
their justice or zeale toward their religion? of the kingdome of Mexico were somewhat 
Verily they are wayes over-different and more encivilized, and better artists, than 
enemies to so sacred an ende. Had they other nations of that world. And as wee 
proposed unto themselves to enlarge and doe, so judged they, that this universe was 
propagate our religion, they would have neare his end, and tooke the desolation wee 
considered that it is not amplified by pos- brought amongst them as an infallible signe 
session of lands, but of men; and woyld of it. They beleeved the state of the world 
have beene satisfied with such slaughters as to bee divided into five ages, as in the life 
the necessity of warre bringeth, without in- of five succeeding sunnes, whereof foure 
differently adding thercunto so bloody a | had already ended their course or time ; and 
butchery as upon savage beasts, and so | the same which now shined upon them was 
Universal) as fire or sword could ever attaine the first and last. The first perished to- 
unto ; having purposely preserved no more gether with all other creatures, by an uni- 
than somany miserable bond-slaves, as they versall inundation of waters. The second 
deemed might suffice for the digging, work- by the fall of the heavens upon us, which 
ing and service of therr mines: so that sufled and overwhelmed every living thing : 
divers of their chieftains have beene executed | in which age they affirme the giants to have 
to death, even in the places they had con- {beene, and shewed the Spaniards certaine 
quered, by the appointment of the Kings of | bones of them, according to whose pro- 
Castile, justly offended at the seld-seene | portion the stature of men came to bee of 
_ horror of their barbaroys demeanours, and; the beight of twenty handfuls. The third 

was consumed by a violent fire, which 





well nigh all disesteemed. contemned and 
hated. God hath meritoriously permitted ; burned and destroyed all. The fourth by a 
that many of thein great pillages and ill- whirling emotion of the avre and windes, 
gotten goods have either becne swallowed which with the violent fury of it selfe 
up by the revenging seas in transporting remooved and overthrew divers high moun- 
them, or consumed by the intestine warres taines : saying that men dyed not of it, but 
and civill broiles wherewith themselves bave were transformed into munkeys. (Oh what 
devoured one another; and the greatest impressions doth not the weakenesse af 

rt of them have been over-whelmed and man’s belicfe admit?) After the consummar 

uried in the bowels of the earth, in the tion of this fourth sunne, the world con- 
very places they found them, without any tinued five and twenty yeares in perpetuall 
fruit of their victory. Touching the objec- darkenesse, in the fifteenth of which one 
tion which some make, that the receipt, man and one woman were created, who 
namely in the hands of so thrifty, wary and renewed the race of mankinde. Ten yeares 
wise a prince, doth so litde answer the fore- after, upon a certaine day, the sunne. 
conceived hope which was given unto his appeared as newly created, from which day | 
predecessors, and the said former abound- beginneth ever since the calculation of their. 
ance of riches, they met withall at the first yeares. On the third day of whose creation, - 
discovery of this new-found world (for died their ancient gods, their new ones have . 
although they bring home great quantity of day by day beene borne since. If what. 
gold and silver, we perceive the same to be manner this last sunne shall perish, my 
nothing, in respeet of what might be ex- author could not learne of them, Bat 
pected thence), it may be answered, that the their number of this fourth change doth. 
tse of money was there altogether un, jumpe and meete with that great conjunction _ 
knowne ; and consequently that all their|of the starres which eight hundred aod 
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odde yeares since, according to the astro- 
logians’ supposition, produced divers great 
alterations and strange noveities in the 


world. Concerning the proud pomp and! 
florious magnificence by occasion of which | 


am fatien into this discourse, nor Grece, 
nor Rome, nor ASgypt, can (bee it in profit, 


or difficultie or nebility) equall or compare | 


sundrie and divers of their workes. The 
cawcy or highway which is yet to bee 
seene in Peru, erected by the kings of that 
countric, stretching from the city of Quito 
unto that of Cusco (containing three hun- 
dred leagues in length), straight, even, and 
fine, and twentie paces in breadth curiously 
paved, raysed on both sides with goodly 

igh masonrie walles, all along which, on 
the inner side, there are two continuall 
running streames, pleasantly beset with 
beauteous trees, which they call Moly. 
framing of which, where they mette any 
mountaines or rockes, they have cut, raised 
and levelled them, and filled all bollow 
places with lime and stone. At the ende of 
every dayes journey, as stations, there are 
built stately great pallaces, plenteously 
stored with all manner of good victuals, 
apparrell and armes, as well for daylie way- 
faring men as for such armies that might 
happen to passe that way. In the estima- 
tion of which worke I have especially con- 
sidered the difficulty, which in that place is 

articularly to bee remembred, For they 

wilt with no stones that were lesse Uian 
ten foote square : they had no other meanes 
to cary or transport them then by meere 
strength of armes to draw and dragge the 
carriage they needed: they had not so much 
as the arte to make scaffolds, nor knew 
other devise then to raise so much earth 
or rubbish against their building according 
as the worke riseth, and afterward to take 
it away againe, But returne we to our 
coaches. In steade of them and of all other 
carrying beastes, they caused themselves to 
be carryed by men, and upon their shoul- 
ders. This last king of Peru, the same day 
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CHAPTER VII, 





Of the lncommoditie of Greatnesse, 


revenge our selves with railing against 
It: yet is at not absolute railing to 
finde fault with any thing ? There are defects 
found in all things, bow faire soever in 
i Show and desirable they he. Tt hath gene- 
rally this evident advantage, that whenever 
Lit poh itwill decline, and hath well-nish 
the ¢ of one and other condition, For 
-a man doth not fall from all heights ; divers 
‘there are whence a mano may descend 
i without falling. Verily, me seemeth that 
iwe value it at too high a rate, and prize 
-over-deare the resolution of those whom we 
have cither seene or heard to have con- 
_temned, or of their owne motion rejected the 
isame, Her essence is not so evidently 
-copmodious but a man may refuse it 
without wonder. Indeed f finde the labour 
‘very hard in suffering of evils; but in the 
‘contentment of a meane measure of fortune 
‘and shunning of greatnesse, therein IT sce no 
‘great difficulty. In my conceit it is a vertue 
whercunto my selfe, who am but a simple 
| ninny, might easily attaine, and without 
great contention, What shall they doe who 
i'would also bring into consideration the 
,glory which accompanicth this refusall, 
i Wherein may fall more ambition then even 
in the desire -and absolute enjoying of 
_grreatnesse? For so much as ambition i$ 
“never better directgd according to it selfe 
then by a straying and unfrequented path, 
, I sharpen my courage toward patience, and 
/weaken the same againgt desire. [have as 
/much ty wish for as another, and Jeave my 
wishes as much liberty and indiscretion ; 
but yet it never came into my minde to wish 
for empire, for royalty, or eminency of high 
and commanding fortunes. I aime not that 
, way: 1 love my selfe too well. When I 
‘thinke to grow, it is but meanly, with a 


ny 
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hee was taken, was thus carried upon | forced and coward advancement, fit for me; 
rafters or beames of massive golde, sitting | yea in resolution, in wisedome, in health, in 
in a faire chaire of state, Likewise all of; beauty, and also in riches But this credite, 
_golde, in the middle of his battaile. Looke j this aspiring reputation, this overswaying 
how many of his porters as were slaine to! authority, suppresseth my imagination. 
“make bim fall (for all their endevour was to | And cleane opposite to some other, [ should 
take him alive) so many others, and as it) peradventure love my selfe bettcr to be the 
‘were avye, tooke and underwent presently | second or third man in Perigot then the 
the place of the dead: so that they could first in Paris ; at least, without faining, I 
never “be brought down or made tov falle, , had rather be the third man in Paris then 
what slaughter socver was made of those ‘the first in charge. I will neither contend 
kinde of people, untill such time as a. with an usher of a doore, as a silly unknowen 
~ Jporseman furiously ranne to take him by | man; nor with gaping and adoration make 
- some part of his body, and so pulled him to. a lane through the throng as [ Tam 
ihe ground. |enured to a meane calling ; mediocrity best 
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fitteth me, as well by my fortune as by mine 
owne humor. And I have shewed by the 
conduct of my life and course of my enter- 
prises, that I] have rather sought to avoid 
then otherwise to embrace beyond the 
degree of fortune that at my birth it pleased 
God to call me unto. Each naturall con-: 
stitution is equally just and easie. My minde 
is so dull and slowe that I measure not 
good fortune according to her height, but 
ratber according to her facility. And if my 
hart be not great enoufh, it is ratably free | 
and open, and who biddeth me bow&ldly to | 
publish my weaknesse. Should any will 
me, on the one part, to conferre and con-: 
sider the life of L. Thurius Balbus, a° 
worthy gallant man, wise, faire, goodly, 
healthy, of good understanding, richly | 
plenteous in all mancr of commadities and 
pleasures, leading u quiet easefull fife, 
altogether lis owne, with a minde armed 
and well prepared against death, supersti- | 
tion, griefes, cares and other encombrances , 
of humane necessity; dying in his old age: 
inan honourable battell, with his weapons | 
in his hand, for the defence of his countrie ; | 
and on the other side the life of M, Regulus, : 
so high and great, as all men know, together | 
with his admirable and glorious end: the 

one unmentioned and without dignity, the 
other exemplire and wonderfull renouned : . 
truly I Would say what Cicero saith of it, 

had J the gift ot well-speaking as hee had. 
But WoT were to sute them unto mine, | 
would also say that the former is as mutch | 
agreeing to my quality, and to the desire 1 
endevour to conforme Yoy quality unto, “as 
the second is farre beyond it. That to this 
I cannot attaine but by veneration; and to 
the other 1 would willingly attaine by. 
custome. But returne we to our temporall 
greatnesse, whence we have digressed. I: 
am distasted of all mastry, both active and 

passive. Otanes, one of the seven that by 
right might chalenge the crowne or pretend | 
the kingdome of Persia, resolved upon such | 
a resolution as I should easily have done the | 
like, which was, that he utterly renounced | 
all maner of claime he might in any sort 
pretend unto that crowne to his felfow 
competitores, were it cither by election or 
chance: alwayes provided that both him-- 
seife and ail his might live in that empire 
free from all subjections and exempted from 
all maner of commandement, except that 
of the ancient lawes; and might both» 
challenge all liberty and enjoy all immimi- . 
ties that should not prejucice them ; being 
as impacient to command as to be com- 
manded. The sharpest and mast dificile 
profession of the world is {in mine opinion): 
' worthily to act and play the king, I excuse. 
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/unmeasurable a power. 


‘particularly interested. 


‘their endevours, 
happen unto them ; every man finding him- 
-selfe unworthy to force himselfe against 
‘them. 


eae A 


[CHaP. Vit. 
i more of their faults then commonly other 
i'men doe; and that in consideration of the 
-downe-bearing waight of their immense 
charge, which much astonisheth me, it is 
‘avery hard task to keep a due measure in so 
Yet is it, that even 
with those that are of alesse exccllent nature 
it is a singular incitation to vertue to be 





seated in such a place where you shall doe 
no maner of good that is not registred and 
recorded, and where the least wel-doing 


extendcth to so many persons, and where 
your sufficiency (as that of preachers) 


is principally directed to the people; a 


weake and partiall judge, easily to be be- 
guiled, and easie to be pleased. There are 


‘but few things of which we may give a sin- 


cere judgement: for there be very few 
wherein in some sort or other we are not 
Superiority and 
inferiority, maistry and = subjection, are 
joyntly tied unto a naturall kinde of envy 
and contestation; they must perpetually 
enter-spoile one another. J beleeve neither 
the one nor the other concerning hir com- 
panions rights : let us sufter reason to speake 
of it, which is inflexible and impassible, 
when or how we shall make an end. 1 was 
not long since reading of two Scottish 
bookes striving upon this subject. The 
popular makes the king to be of worse con- 


‘dition then a carter; and he tbat extoileth 
;monarchy placeth him both in power and 
soveraignty many steps above the Gods. 


Now the incommodity of greatnesse, which 


here I have undertaken to note and speake 
‘of (upon some occasion lately befalne mee}, 


is this: ‘There is peradventure nothing more 


‘pleasing to the commerce of men then the 


essayes which we through jealousie of 


honour or valour make one against another, 
be it in the exercise of the body or minde : 


wherein soveraigne greatnesse hath no true 


-Oor essentiall part. Verily, it hath often 


seemed unto me, that through over-much 
respect Princes are therein used disdaine- 
fully and treated injuriously ; for the thing 
whereat (in my youth) I was infinitely of- 


fended was, that those which were trained 
‘and schooled with mee, should forbeare to 


doe it in good earnest, because they found 
me unworthy to bee withstood or to resist 
It is that we dayly see to 


If one perceive them never go little: 
affected to luave the victory, there 1s none 
but will strive to yeeld it them, and that will, 
not rather wrong his glory then offend: 
theirs : no man imployeth more diligence | 
then needs he must to serve their honour. _ 


What share have princes in the throng, 
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where all are for them? Mee thinks I see drowned in the royalty which gives them 
those Paladines of former ages presenting | no leave to make the offices of their charge 
themselves in joustes, tiltings and combats, to prevaile, except in such actions as di- 
with bodies and armes enchanted, Brisson , rectly concerne and stead the same, ‘To be 
running against Alexander, counterfeited a king is a matter of that consequence, 
his course ; Alexander chid him for it; but that onely by it he is so. That strange 
he should have caused him to be whipt.: glimmering and eye-dazzling light which 
For this consideration was Carneades wont! round about environeth, overcasteth and 
to say, that ‘princes children Jearnt no-) bideth from us: our weake sight is thereby 
thing aright but to manage and ride horses; bleared and dissipated, as being filled and 
forsomuch as in all other exercises every : obscured by that greater and further-spread- 
man yeeldeth and giveth them the victory ; ‘ing brightnesse, ‘#he Senate allotted the 
but a horse, who is neyther a flatterer nor a | honow and prize of cloquence unto ‘Tibe- 
courticr, will as soone throw the child of a: rius ; be refused it, supposing that if ichad 
king as the son of a base porter.” Homer beene true, he could not be sensible of 
hath beene forced to consent that Venus (so | so limited and partiall judgement. As we 
sweet a saint and delicate a goddesse); yeeld princes all advantages of honour, sa 
should be hurt at the siege of Troy, thereby) we authorize their defects and sooth-up 
to ascribe courage and hardinesse unto her, ; their vices ; not onely by approbation, but 
qualties never seene in those that are ex- also by imitation, All Alexamlers followers 
empted from danger. ‘The Gods themselves bare their heads sideling, as he did. And 
are fained to be angry, to feare, to be jeal-. such as flattered Dionysius in his owne 
ous, to grieve, to shew passion, and be sub- presence did run and jostle one another, 
ject to mortall sense, thereby to bonour and either stumbled at or overthrew what 
thein with the vertues which the poets and ever stood before their feete, to inferre that 
philosophers invent amongst us: pay, they. they were as short-sighted or spur-blinde 
are supposed to runne away, and to have a as he was. Naturall imperfections have 
feeling of all our imperfections, Whodoth sometimes served for commendation and 
not participate both hazard and difficulties, ‘favour. Nay, I have seene deafuesse 
cannot justly pretend interest in the honor, affected, and because the maister hated 
or challenge share in the pleasure that fol-: his wife, Plutarch bath seen courtiers to 
loweth dangerous actions or hazardous at- sue a divorce of theirs, whom they loved 
tempts. It is pitty a man should be so (very well, And which is more, pailardise 
powerfull, that all things must yeeld and ; and all maner of dissolution hath thereby 
give place unto him, Such as are in so beene held in credit, as also disloyalty, 
high eminency of greatnesse, their fortune | blasphemy, cruelty, beresie, superstition, 
rejects society and conversation too farre | irrebyion, wantonigessc, and worse, if worse 
from them; she placeth them in over re-| may be. Yea, by an example more dan- 
mote and unceuth places. This easefull; gerous then that of Miuhridates, bis flat- 
life and plausible facility to bring all under, | terers, who for so mucheas their master pre- 
and subject mens mindes, is an enemy to ) tended to have skill in physick and aspired 
all manner of pleasure. It is a kinde of: to the honour of a good physitian, came to 
sliding, and not a going: itis to sleepe and | him to have their members incized and 
not to live. Conceive man accompanied | cauterized. For these otbers suffer to have 
with omnipotency, you overwhelme him: their soules cauterized | &@ much more pre- 
be must in beggjng manner crave some im- cious and nobler part then the body. But 
achment and resistance of you. Hisjto end where I began. Adrian the Iim- 
being and his good is in want and indi- | peror, debating with Favorinus the Philo- 
ence. ‘Lheir good qualities are dcad and sopher about the interpretation of some 
ost, for they are not heard but by com- word, Favorinus did soone yeeld the vic~ 
‘parison, and they are excluded: they have. tory unto him, his friends finding fault with 
Jittie knowledge of true praise, being beaten | him forit : * You but jest, my masters” (quoth 
with so continuall and uniforme an appro- | he); ‘would vou not have him to be much 
bation. Have they to doe with the simplest) wiser than I, who hath the absolute com. 
of their subjects?) They have no meane to! mand over thirty legions? Augustus writ 
take gdvantage of him if he but say it is: some verses against Asinius Pollio, which 
because he is my king, he supposeth to | Peliio hearing, he said, ‘1 will hold my 
have sufficiently expressed, and you must: peace ; for it is no wisedome to contend in 
understand that in so saying be hath lent. writing with him who may proseribe,"’ 
a helping hand to overthrow himselfe. This) And they bad reason ; for Dionysius, be- 
_ quality suppresseth and consumeth all other cause he could not equall Vhiloxenus ia 


. t¥me and essentiall qualities ; they are even | poesie, nor maich Plato in cucourse, con- 
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demned the one to the stone-quarries, and then any patterne of clemency can possibly 
gent the other to bee sold as a slave inthe win me. A cunning rider or skilfull” 
isle af Aigina. | horseman doth not so properly teach me 
to sit well on horsebacke, as doth one of 
our lawyers, or a Venetian by seeing bim 
ride. And an ill manner of speech doth 
better reforme mine then any well polished 


CHAPTER VII. forme of speaking. ‘The sottish counte- 
| nance of another doth daily advertize and 
Of the Art of Conferring, forewarne me; that) which — pricketh, 


jtoucheth, and rouzeth better, then that 
TY is a custome of our law to condemne! which delighteth. ‘These times are fit to 
some for the warning of otheartt ‘To! reforme us backward, more by dissenting 
condemne them because they have | then by ccnsenting ; more by difference. 
misdane were folly, as saith Plato. For! then by accord. Being but little instructed 
what is once done can never be undone :! by good examples, | make use of bad; the 
but they are condenined to the end that: lesson of which is ordinary. I have en- 
they should not offend againe, or that; deavoured, nay | have laboured, to yeeld 
others may avoide the example of their, my selfe as pleasing and affable as 1 saw 
fa “, ae . : is £ yer 6% *; eae 6 a yu “hs ‘ “a ° ” siz 
fies bicouin by Winey Eee Gel ee (ate cies anata dene are 
My crrors are sometimes natural, incorrie: milde, as I perceived others intractable and 
gible, and remedilerse. But whereas honest | wild ; and as good and honest, as I dis- 
men profit the commonwealth in causing. cerned others wicked and dishonest. But 
themselves to be imitated, E shall happily: Lo proposed certaine invincible measures 
benetit the same in making my selfe to be unto my self. The most fruitfull and 
evitated, naturall exercise of our spirit is, in my 
selfe-pleasing conceit, conference, The 


NVusane tide hf abe vival Jilius, ulgue 
Noune vides Albi ut male vivat filius, #tiue | v6 thereof {finde to be more delightsome 


Barrus inchs? magnum documentuit, ue 


patrian rom jthen any other action of our life: and 
Perdere guis velit. that’s the reason why, if ] were now forced 
Due you not see how that mans sonne lives | ta choose (being in the minde 1 now am 
badly, (in), T would rather yeeld to lose my sight 


That man’s a beggar by his spending madly? | (en forego my hearing or my speech. The 

A lesson great, that none take joy ‘Athenians and also the Romans did ever 
His patrimony to dextroy. | hold this exercise in high honor and reputa- 
By publishing and-acensing my imperfec- tion, namely, in their academies, And at 
tions, Some man may peradventure learne to | this day the Italians do yet keepe a kinde 
feare them. ‘The parts [ most esteeme in! of forme and trace of it, to their great 
my selfe, reape more honor by accusing | profit, as may apparently be discerned by 
then by commending my selfe, And that's ; comparing their wits unto ours. The study 
the cause ] more often fall into them againe | and plodding on bookes is a languishing 
and rest upon them. But when all the; and weake kinde of motion, and which 
cardes be told, aman never speukes of him; heateth or earnesteth nothing; whereas 
selfe without losse. A mans own condem- ; conference doth both learne, teach and 
nations are ever increased: praises ever exercise at once. Jf 1 conferre with a 
decreased, There may be some of my stubborne wit and encounter a sturdy 
complexion, who am better instructed by wrestler, he toucheth me to the quicke, hits 
tontrariety then by similitude ; and more by | me on the flanks, and pricks me both on 
escaping then by Zollowin x. Cato senior had; the left and right side; his imaginations 
a speciall regard to this bind of discipline ' vanquish and confound mine. Jelousic, 
when he said that wise men have more to glory and contention drive, cast and raise 
learue of fooles then fooles of wise men. And me above my selfe. And an unison of con- 
that ancient player onthe Lyra,whomn Pausa-! sent is a quality altogether tedious and 
nMis reporteth to have beene accustomed to! wearisome in conference. But as our 
sone his schollers sometimes to zoe heare | minde is fortified by the communicagion of | 
a bad player, who dwelt right over-against | regular and vigorous spirits, it cannot well 
him, where they might learne to hate his! be expressed how much it loseth and. is 
discords and false measures, ‘The horror | bastardized by the continuall commerce and . 
of cruclty draws me neerer unto clemency frequentation we have with base, weake . 
and duil spirits. No contagion spreds: it . 


2 Hor. Ser. 1 i. sect, iv. 109. selfe further then that 1 knew by long” 
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experience what an ell of it is worth, To answere his thoughts. We should fordifie 
love to contest and discourse, but not with | and harden our hearing against the tender- 
many, afid only for my selfe. For to serve nesse of the ceremonious sound of words. 
as a spectacle unto great men, and by way; I love a friendly society and a virile and 
of contention’ for one to make a glorious constant familiarity; an amitie which in 
shew of his ready wit and running tongue, ; the earnestness and vigor of its commerce 
I deem it a profession farre unfitting a man | flattereth it selfe: as love in bitngs and 
of honor. Sottishness is an ill quality, but; bloody seratchings. Tt is not sufficiently 
not to be able to endure it, and so fret and | generous or vigorous, except it be conten- 
vex at it, as it hapneth to me, is another; tious and = quarrelous; if she be civilized 
kinde of imperfection which in opportunity | and a skilful artist; if it feare a shocke or 
is not much behind sottishness ; and that's! free encounter, and® have bir starting holes 
it L will now accuse in my selfe. I doewith! or for@ed bywayes Negwe enim disputari 
greaty liberty and facility enter into con-' sive reprehensione potest: *' Disputation 
ference and disputation; forsomuch asicannot be beld without reprehension.” 
opimon findes but a hard soile to enter and | When 1 am impugned or contraried, then 
take any deepe roote in me. No proposi- {is mine attention and not mine anger 
tions amaze me, no conceit woundeth me, ! stirred up- J advance my selfe towards him 
what contraricty socver they have to mine. ‘that doth gainesay and instruct me. Vhe 
There is no fantazie so frivolous or humor cause of truth ought to be the common 
so extravagant, that in mine opinion is not! cause both toone and another. What can 
sortable to the production of humane wit. *he answer?) ‘The passion of choller hath 
Wee others, who debarre our judgement of: already wounded his judgement: trouble, 
the right to make conclusions, regard but | befure reason hath seized upon it. It were 
negligently the diverse opinions : and if we | both profitable and necessary that the 
lend it not our judgement, we easily affoord ; determining of our disputations might be 
it ourcars, Where onescale of the ballance ; dccided by way of wagers, and that there 
is altogether empty, I let the other waver! were a materiall marke of our losses ; that 
to and fro, under an old wives dreames. | we might better remember and make more 
And me seemeth I may well be excused accompt of it, and that my boy might say 
if I rather except an odde number than an unto me: ‘ Sir, if you call to mind your 
even: Thursday in respect of Friday, if I contestation, your ignorance, and your 
had rather make a twelfth or fourteenth at selfe-wilfulnesse, at severall times, cost you 
a table, then a thirteenth; if when IL am a hundred crownes the last yeare :" 1 feast, 
travelling I would rather see ahare coasting I cherish and [embrace truth, where and 
then crossing my way; and rather reach my (in whom soever I find it, and willingly and 
left then my right foote to be shod. All: merily yeeld my sevf unto her, as soon as | 
such fond concceits, now in credit about us, , see but her approach, thongh it be afarre- 
deserve at Jeast to be listned unto. As off, Llay downe my weapon and yceeld my 
for me, they onely bare away inanity, and i selfe vanquished. And alwayes provided 
surely they do so. Vulgar and casuali! one persist not or proceede therein, with an 
opinions are yet of some waight, which in | over-imperious stiffesse or commanding 
nature are something else then nothing. |surlinesse, I am well pleased to be re- 
And who wadeth not so far into them to prooved. And I often accommodate my 
avoid the vice of superstition, fallcth ;selfe unto my accusers more by reason of 
happily into the blame of wilfulnesse. The i civility then by occasion of amendment: 
contradictions then of judgements doe nei- | loving by the facility of ycelding to gratifie 
ther offend nor move, but awaken and ‘and foster their libertie, to teach or ad vertize 
exercise me. We commonly shunne cor-: me. It is notwithstanding no casic matter 
rection, whereas we should rather seecke ard: to draw men of my times unto it. e They 
‘present our selves unto it, chiefly when it | have not the courage to correct, because 
commeth by the way of conference, and not : they want the heart to endure correction ; 
of regency. At every opposition we con-‘ and ever speak with dissimulation in pre- 
sider not whether it be just, but be it right sence one of another. I take so great a 
or wrong, how we may avoid it ; instead of pleasure to be judged and knowne, that it 
reachigg our armes, we stretch forth our. 1s indifferent to me in whether of the two 
clawes unto it. I should endure to bee formes I be so. Mine owne imagination 
_tudely handled and checked by my fricnds, ‘docs so often contradict and condemne it 
though they should call me foole, coxe- , selfe, that if another do it, all is one unto 
combe, or say I raved. I love a man that! me; especially seeing I give his reprehen- 
‘doth stoutly express himselfe amongst! sion no other authority then I list. Buel 
honest and worthy men, and whose words shall breake a straw or fall at ods with him, 
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hat keepes himseife so aloft; as I know hand of so imperious a master, but my con- 
some that will fret and chafe if their sciencealso, Ourdisputations oughtdo be for- 
opinions be not believed, and who take it bidden and punished, as other verball crimes, 
ats an injury, yearand fall out with their best What vice raise they not, and heape up 
friends, if they will not follow it. And that: together, being ever swayed and commanded 
Socrates, ever smiling, made a collection of by choller? First we enter into enmity with 
such contradictions as were opposed to his. the reasons, and then with the men. We 
discourse, one might say his force was learne not to dispute, except it be to con- 
cause of it, and that the advantage being. tradict; and every man contradicting and 
assuredly to fall on his side, he tooke them being contradicted, it commc ‘1 followeth 
a subject of a new vietory > neverthelesse / that the fruit of disputing is to loose and 
we vale ae contrary that nothing a sed eisiesoel a5 trueth. So Platoin his Com- 
so nicely yeeld our sense unto it‘as the, monwealth forbiddeth foolish, unapt and 
coe of Gia ea a disdaine of | sisi ate spirits to undertake that exer- 
the adversary. And that by reason it! cise. “To what purpose goe you about to 
rather betits the weakest (o accept of oppo-) quest or enquire that which is with hina 
enaire Win ; fyi a ete ie ue oe good pace nor oe 
“paure , TH scekc more the con- of worth? NO man wrongs the subject 
ae ion of ae . eurbe me, then _ aes when he quits the same for want of meanes 
at ieare mie. is an unsavoury and hurt-: to treat or manage it. I meane not a 
ful pleasure to have to doe with men who! scholasticall and artist meane, but intend a 
admire and give us place, Antisthenes : natural meane, and of asound understand- 
commanded his children never to be behold-' ing. What will the end be? One goeth 
ing unto or thanke any that should eastward and another westward: they 
commend them. [ feels my selfe more | loose the principle, and stray it in the throng 
lusty and cranke for the victory I gaine!of incidents. At the end of an boures 
over my selfe, when in the heate or fury of wrangling they wot not what they seeke 
the combate PE perceive to bend and fall ' for: one is high, another low, and another 
under the power of my adversaries reason, | wide. Some take hold of a word, some of 
then Loam pleased with the victory I, asimilitude. Some forget what was objected 
obtain of him by bis weaknesse, ‘To con- against them, so much are they engaged in 
Sree ic: cr a oe me allow all ene a and peer al seliegtlen 
At 8 given directly, how weake soever; and not you. Some finding theinselves 
butam impatient at such as are strucken | weake-backt, feare all, refuse all, and at the 
at random and without order. [ care but; very entrance mingle the subject and con- 
little for the matter, and with me opinions! found the purpose; or in the heate of the 
ly bpeies ate oc men of : AY pate sa etaap ue to See peace alto- 
anne different. sha wletly; gether; through a = spightfull ignorance, 
contest. a whole dey, ifthe aonaiet of the | affecting a proud kin ig sontenint, Ob & 
controversie be followed with order and | foolish madesty avoyding of contention. 
genie It is not pie nor ovina en aes that ee oo and me he ue 
I so much require, as forme and order, ; not bow open he lye. Another comptet 
dayly seene in the altercations of shepheatds, | his words, and weigheth them for aa ; 
or contentions of shop-prentise boyes ; but! another employeth nothing but the advan- 
hever amongst us. Hf they part or give one | tage of hisvoyce and winde. Hereone con- 
another over, itis with incivilitie ; and so, cludeth against himselfe; here another 
doe we. But their wrangling, their brawl- wearyeth you with idle prefaces and frivol- 
Pi and he ener set make them to. ous sh daanpheers Another armeth himselfe 
oregoe or forget their theame. ‘ afore hand with injuries, and seekes after a 
Théir discourse holds on his course, If) Dutch quarrel], to rid himsetfe of the society 
they prevent one another, if they stay not! and shake off the conference of a spirit 
for, at least they understand one another. | that presseth and overbeareth his, is 
A man doth ever answere sufficiently well! last hath no insight at all in reason, but 
for me if he answere what I say, But still beteagreth you with the dialectical or 
when the disputation is confounded and logicall close of his clause, and ties you to 
orderlesse, 1 quit the matter and betake me! the rule of his arte or forme of hts skill. 
to Mi forme, pe ae ga ee ;: Now who Byer not enter into distrust of 
and embrace a kinde ebating, testy, | sciences, and is not in doubt, whether in any 
headlong, malicious and imperious, whereat ; necessity of life he may reape solid fruit of | 
afterward blush. It is impossible to treate them, if he consider the use we have of 
quietly and dispute orderly with a foole. My them? hdl sanantibus diteris; “Sines” 
judgement is not onely corrupted under the | learning doth not cure.” Who hath jearas 
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any wit or understanding in logique ? | some hands a royall sceptre, in other some 
Where are her faire promises? Mee ad arude mattocke. But let us proceed, What 
mediusvivendenm, nec ad commodius differ- | greater or more glorious victory can you ex- 
endum: ‘' Neither to live better or to dis-! pect, then teach your enemy that hee can 
pute fitter.” Shalla man heare more babb- | not withstand you? When you gaine the 
ling or confusion in the titthe-tatle of fish- fadvantage of your proposition, it is Truth 
wives or scolding sluts, then in the publike | that winneth: when you get the advantage 
disputations of men of this profession? I} of the order and conduct, it is you that 
bad rather my child should learne to speake | winne. Tam of opinion that both in Plato 
in a taverne then in the schooles of well-| and in Xenophon, Socrates disputeth more 
speaking Art. Take you a maister of arts, a favour of the dMputers then in’ grace of 
and conferre with him, why doth hee not! the @isputation; and more to. instruct 
make us perceive his artificiall excellency, | Euthydemus and Protavoras with the know- 
and by the admiration of his reasons-con- | ledge of the impertinency of their art. He 


stancy, or with the beauty of his quaint 


order and grace of his method, ravish silly 
women, and bleare ignorant men as we ate ? 
Why doth he not sway, winde and perswade 
us as hee list? Why should one so advan- 
tageous in matter and conduct entermixe 
injuries, indiscretion and chollericke rage 
with his sense? Let him pull off his two- 
faced hoode, his gowne and bis Latine, let 
him not fill our eares with mecrely beleeved 
Aristotle, you will discover and take him for 
one of us, and worse if may be. Methinks 
this implication and entangling of speech, 
wherewith they doe so much importune us, 
may fitly be compared unto juglers play of 
fast and loose ; their nimblenesse combats 


and forceth our senses, but it nothing shak- | 


eth our beliefe: take away their jugling, 
what they doe is but base, common and 
slight. Though they be more witty and 
nimble-spirited, they are not the lesse foolish, 
simple and unapt.. I love wit, and honour 
wisedome as much as them that have it. 
And beeing rightly used, it is the noblest, 
the most forcible, yea and richest purchase 
men can make. But in such (of which 
kinde the number is infinit) that upon it 
establish their fundamental! sufficiency and 
worth : that from their wit refer themselves 
to their memory, sad aliena umbra latentes 
(‘‘repesing them under another mans pro- 
tection"), and can do nothing but by the 
booke {if [ may be bold to say so) 1, hate 
the same a little more then sottishnes, In 
my country and in my dayes learning and 
bookishnes doth much mend purses, but 
minds nothing at all. If it chance to finde 
them empty, light and dry, it filleth, it over- 
burthens and swelleth them—a raw and 
indigested masse; if thinne, it doth easily 
purige, clarifie, extenuate and subtilize them 
even unto exinanition or evacuation. It is 
a thing of a quality very neare indifferent : a 
most profitable accessory or ornament unto 
a wel. bome mind, but pernicious and hurt- 
fally damageable unto any other ; or rather 
a thing of most precious use, that will not 
basely be gotten nor vilely possessed: in 


takes hold of the first matter, as he wha 
hath amore profitable end, then to cleare 
it; that is, to cleare the spirits he under 
taketh to manage and toexercise. Agitavion, 
stirring and hunting, is properly belonging 
to our subject or drift; we are not excusable 
to conduct the same ifl and imperunently, 
bat to misse the game and faile in taking, 
that’s another matter. For wee are borne 
to quest and seeke afier tructh; to possesse 
it belongs to a greater power, It is not (as 
Democritus said) hidden in the oS of 
abisse; but rather clevated in infinite height 
of divine knowledge. ‘Vhe world is but a 
schoole of inquisition, The master is not 
; who shall put in, but who shall runne the 
fairest courses. As well may hee play the 
\foole that speaketh trucly as hee that 
speaketh falsely; for wee are upon the 
‘manner and not upon the matter of speak- 
ing. My humour is, to have as great a ree 
gard to the forine as to the substance; as 
much respect to the advocat as to the 
cause ; as Alcibiades appointed we should 
do. And I daily amtfuse my selfe to read 
in authors, without care of their learning ; 
therein seeking their manner, not their sub- 
ject. Even as I pursue the communication 
of some famous wit, not that he should 
teach me, but that I may know him; and 
knowing him (if he deserve it) | may imitate 
him. Every one may speake truely, but to 
speake orderly, methodically, wisely and 
sufficiently, few can doe it. So falsehood 
proceeding of ignorance doth not offend 
ince; ineptnesse and trifling doth. IJ have 
broken off divers bargaines, that would 
have beene very commodious unto me, b 

the impertinency of their contestation, with 
whom: I did bargaine. I am not mooved 
once a yeare, with the faults or oversights of 
those over whom [ have power: but touch- 
ing the point of the soltishnesse and foolish- 
nes of their allegations, excuses, and de- 
fences, rude and brutish, we are every day 
ready to goe by the eares. They neither 
understand what is said nor wherefore, and 
even so they, au:wer; a thing abic to make 
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one despaire, I feele not my head to shocke Ev'ry man's ordure well 
hard but by being hit with another. And | To his owne sense doth smell. 


rather enter into composition with my peoples Our eyes see nothing backward. A hundred 


vices, then with their rashnesse, importunity | times a day we mocke our selves upon our 
and foolishnesse. Let them doe lesse, PTO} neighbours subject, and detest some defects 
vided they be capable to doe. You li 


| ve IN iin others that are much more apparent in 
hope to enflame their will, But of a blocke | ie 


me : /us; yea, and admire them with a strange 
there 3s nothing to be hope for, nor any) 


Wiesol @ only beaenicveds  Nawowlat impudency and unheedinesse. even yester- 
fb take’ thin Hee cian alan: “| day [chanced to see a man of reasonable 
' eles ieee © ae aft they are?) understanding, who no lesse pleasantly then 
, pei en we And f a nea ripe erekarna justly flouted at anothers fond fashion, and 
ANEHCH, 12 Ts wut a % i? SeNER LE: : : ; 
sete Ste ORE Sia SRO POUL RUBE RAN it yet upon every silly occasion doth nothing 
equally vicious in him who is in the Tight} but molest all men with the impertinent 
as in him that is in the wrong; for it iS} pedrowle and register of his pedigrees, 
ere a a of Sa ai aaa NOU! venealogies and alliances, more then halfe 
ara Seni atc ees nacre abe and ree in or i the manne of 
Seeks eee ile’ aaa: oe such peopie commonly to undertake such 
fondnesse, a more constant gullishnesse, or elek pera ns qualities are more 
more heteroclite insipidity then for one to : i NRT Gaerne a 
‘ ' « eos! S . e ‘ 
move of vex himselfe at the fondnesse, at | acca py baer ee ie 
the gullishnesse, or insipidity of the world : | himselfe, should doubtlesse have found himn- 
for it principally formalizeth and moveth us i colfe ng Jesse intemperate, indiscrect, and 


against our selves: and that philosopher of | tedious, in publishing and extolling the pre- 
former ages should never have wanted ; i 


occasion to weepe so long as he had con- 
sidered bimselie. Miso, one of the seven 
sages (Qo nan of a Timonian disposition and 
Bemoeraticall humour being demanded 
whereat he laughed alone, he answered, | 
because T langh alone ; how many follies; Age, s? Auec non insanit satis sua sponte, 
doe I speake and answer every day, accord - tustigat 
t 
{ 


trogative of his wife’s pedigree and descent. 
| Oh importunate presumption, wherewith the 
wife seecth her selfe armed by the hands of 
_herown husband. If he understand Latin, 
a man should say to him, 


ing to my selfe; aud then haw much more Gee too, if of her owne accurd before, 
frequent according toothers 2?) Andif I bite She were not mad enough, provoxe her more, 


mine | lips at them, la pte others | J, say not that none should aan except 
to doe? In fine, wee must live with the [hee bee spotlesse in himselfe ; for then none 
quicke, and let the water runne under the | might accuse: no not spotiesse in the same 
“bridge, without any care, dr at least without | kinde of fault. But my meaning is, that our 
alteration tous, In good sooth, why meet we | judgement charging and blaming another, 
sometimes with crooked, deformed, and in: of whom there is then question, spareth us 
body misshapen men, without falling into nothing of an inward and severe jurisdiction. 
rage and discontent, and cannot endure to! Lt is an office of charity, that he who cannot 
light upon a froward, skittish, and il-ranged | remove a vice from himselfe, should never- 
spirit, without falling into anger and vexa-! thelesse endevour to remove it from others, 
tion? This vicious austerity is rather in the ! where it may have alesse hurtfull and fro- 
judge then in the fault. Letus ever have that | ward seed. Nor doe 1 deeme ita fit answer 
| saying . Plato in our mouthes : Aso 1 find for him that warneth me of my fault, to eo 
unwholsome, is it not to be unhealthy my) the same is ikewise in him. But what o 
selfe? Am not lin fault my selfe? May not) that?  Well-meaning warming is alwayes 
mine owne advertisement be retorted against | true and profitable. Had we a good and 
ney selfe? Ob wise and divine restraint, that! sound nose, our owne ordure should be 
curbeth the most universall and common error | more uusavory unto our selves, forasmuch 
ofmen. Notonely the reproches wee doe one as it is our owne. And Socrates is of 
to another, but our reasons, our arguments opinion that he who should find him- 
and matter controversed, are ordinarily re- selfe, and his son, and a stranger guilty 
tortable unto us; and we pinch our selves of any violence or injury, ought first Qegin 
up in our owne armes. Wrhereof antiquity by himselfe, and present himselfe to the 
hath left me divers prave examples. It was | sentence and condemnation of the law, and 
ingeniously spoken and ft to the purpose ' for his owne discharge and acquital implore 


by bim that first devised the same : ithe assistance of the executioner’s hand: 
: Stereus cnigne sunne bene let» i secondly, for his son, and lastly, for the 
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stranger, If this precept take his tune of their understanding to make it appeare. 
somewhat too high, it should at lest be: It suffieeth not to number the experiments ; 
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first presented to the punishment of one’s 


owne conscience, Our senses are our proper - 


and first judges, who distinguish not things, 
but by externall accidents ; and no marvell, 
if in all parts of the service belonging to our 


commixture of ceremonies and superficial 
apparances ; so that the best and most 


effectuall part of policies consists in that. [t! 


is man with whom we have alwayes to doe, 
whose condition is marvellously corporall. 


Let those who in these hitter dayes have so- 


earnestly laboured to frame and establish 
unfo us an exercise of rebeion and service 
of God, so contemplative and immuateriall, 
wonder nothing at all if some be found 
who thinke it would have escaped and 


moultred away betweene their fingers, if: 


it had not held and continued amongst us, 


asa marke. a tithe, and instrument of divi-e 


sion and faction, more then by it selfe. As 
in conference, the gravity, the gowne, and 
the fortune of him that speaketh, doth often 
adde and winne credit unto vaine, trifling, 
and absurd discourses. It is nut to be pre- 


sumed that one of these gowne-clarkes or. 
queifed serjants, so followed and so re-' 


doubted, have not some sufficiency within 


him more then popular: und that a man so. 


sullen, so grim, and so disdainfall, to whom 


sO many commissions, charges, and autho- 


rities are given, be not more sufficient and 


worthy then another who saluteth and, 


vaileth to him so farre-off, and whom no 
man employeth. Not onely the words, but 
the powtings of such people are considered 
and registred, every one applying himselfe 
to give thetn some notable and solide inter- 
pretation, If they stoope to common con- 


ference, and that a man affoord or shew. 


them other then reverence and approbation, 


they overthrow you with the autority of their: 


experience : they have read, they have heard, 


seene, and done goodly things, youare cleane | 


overwhelmed with examples. I would faine 


tell them that the fruit of a chirurgeon’s ex- | 
perience is not the story of his practices, or. 


the remembrance that hee hath cured foure 
who had the plague, and healed as many 
that had the goute, except hee know and 
have the wit, from his use and experience, 
to draw a methode how to frame his judge- 


ments, and by his skill and practise make us _ 


: ve hee is become wiser in his art. As 
na cdfcert of instruments, one heares not 
severally a Inte, a vyol, a flute, or a paire 
‘of virginalles, but a perfect-full harmony : 
_the assembly and fruit of ali those instru. 
ments inone. If their travells and charges 


pave amended them, it is in the production } 


they ought to bee well poised and orderly 
sorted: and to extract the reasons and con- 
‘clusions thev containe, they should be well 
‘disgested and thorowly distilled. There 
were never so many historians. It is ever 
good and profitable to heare them ; for out 
of the magazine of their memory thev store 
_us with divers good instructions and com- 
mendable documents, Verily a chiefe: part, 
for the assistance ’of our life. But now-a- 
dave:@ wee seeke not after that, but rather 
whether the collectors and reporters of them 
be pratseworthy and directing themselves. 
L hate al manner of tyranny, both verbal 
and effectual. To willingly band and oppose 
my selfe against these vaine and frivolous 
circumstances, Which by the senses delude 
our judgement; and halding my selfe aloofe 
from these extraordinary greatnesses, have 
found that for the most part they are but 
(men as others be: 


‘ Rarus enim ferme sensns conuniunis in idda 
i Fortuna 


t 
For common sense is sceldome found 
{ In fortunes that so innach abound, 


They are, peradventure, estecmed and dis- 

cerned Jesse then they bec, for-onmuch as 

they undertake more, and so shew them. 

selves, they answer not the charge they have 
taken. “There must necessarily be more 
“vigour and strength in the bearer then in 
the burden. He who is not grrowne to his 
full strength, leaves vou ta gnesse whether 
he have any left Lam beyond that, or have 

beene tried to the utmost of his power. He 
‘who fainteth under his burden) bewrayeth 

his measure and the’ weaknesse of his 
shoulders, That's the reason why amongst 

the wiser sort there are so many foolish and 

-unapt minds scence, and more then of others. 

They might happily have beene made good 

chusbandmen, thriving merchants, and plod- 
ding artificers. Their naturall vigour was 
‘cut out to this proportion, Learning is a 
matter of great consequence : they faint 
under it. “To enstali and distribute so rich 
and so powerfull a matter, and availfully to 
‘employ the same, their wit hath neither 
sufficient vigour, nor conduct enough to 
‘manage it. Jt hath no prevailing vertue 
but in a strong nature, and they are very 
rare; and such as are but weake (saith 

Socrates) corrupt and spoilingly deface the. 
‘dignity of philosophy in handling the same. 

She seemeth faulty and unprofitable, being 

i placed and unorderly disposed. Loe how 

‘they spoyle and entangle themscives. 


; 
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Afamant gialis stivulalor sauelus orts, 

bee puer arridens, pretiose stamine serumt 
Melavit, nudasgne nates ac terpa religuit, 

Laudtirium mensis 3 

Such counterfeits as apes are of mans face, 
Whom children sporting at, featly incase 

In costly coates, but leave his backeside bare 
For men to laugh at, when they feasting ure. 


To those likewise who sway and command 
us, and have the world in their owne hands, 
‘tis not sufficient to have a common under- 
standing, and to be able to doe what we 
ean effect. They are farre beneathe us, if 
they be not much above us. As they pro- 
mise more, so owe they more. And there- 
fore silence is in them, not only a counte- 
nance of respect and gravitie, but often of 
thrift and profit. Megabysus going to 
visite Apelies in his work-house, stood 
still a good while without speaking one 
word, and then began to discourse of his 
workes. Of whom he received this rude 
and nipping checke : ‘‘So long as thou 
hoeldest thy peace by reason of thy garish 
clothes, goodly chaines and stately pompe, 
thou seemest to be some worthy gallant ; 
but now thou hast spoken, there is not the 
simplest boy of my shop but scorneth and 
contemns thee.” “That great state of his, 
those rich habiliments and goodly traine, 
did not permit him to be ignorant with a 
popular ignorance, and to speak imper- 
tinently of painting. He should have kept 
mute and concealed his externall and pre- 
suming sufficiency. Unto how many fond 
and shallow minds hath in my dayes a 
‘sullen, cold, and silent cauntenance served 
as ntitle of wisdome and capacity? Dig- 
nities, charges and places are necessarily 
given more by fortune then by merit ; and 
they are often to blame that for it lay the 
blame on kings. Contrariwise it is a won- 
der that, being so untoward, they should 
therein have so good lucke: Préuctpis est 
wirias macintia masse sites: *' Chiefe vertue 
it is knowne, in kings to know their owne.” 
For Nature hath not given them so perfect 
a sight that it might extend it selfe and 
overlooke so many people, to discerne their 

e-excellency ; and enter their breasts where 
fodgeth the knowledge of our will and 
better worth. Itis by conjectures, and as 
it were groping they must try us; by our 
race, alliances, dependencies, riches, learn- 
ing, and the he voice : all over weake 
arguments. He that could devise a meane 


how men might be judged by law, chosen! . 
‘ by its first shew, lightly consider the same: 


by reason and advanced by desert, should 


establish a perfect forme of a common- | the maine and chiefe 7 
am wont to resigne to heaven. 


| 


wealth. Yea but hee hath brought that 
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great businesse unto a good passe. It is to 
say something, but not to say sufficiently. 
For this sentence is justly received : that 
counsels ought mot to he judged by the 
events. The Carthaginians were wont to 
punish the ill counsels of their captaines, 
although corrected by some fortunate 
successe. And the Roman people hath 
often refused triumphes to famous, stccess- 
full and most profitable victories, forsomuch 
as the Generals conduct answeared not his 
good fortune. It is commonly perceived 
by the world’s actions that fortune, to teach 
us how farre hir power extendeth unto all 
things, and who taketh pieasure to abate 
our presumption, having not bin able to 


j make silly nen wise, she hath made them 


| fortunate in envy of vertue ; and commonly 
| gives hir selfe to favour executions, when as 
their complot and devise is meerly hirs. 
Whence we dayly see that the simplest 
amongst us compass divers great and im- 
portant affaires, both publike and private. 
And as Sirannez, the Persian prince, an- 
swered those who seemed to wonder how 
his negotiations succeeded so ill, his dis- 
courses being so wise, that he was onely 
master of his discourses, but fortune mistris 
of his affaires success. These may answer 
the like ; but with a contrary bias. Most 
things of the world pre made by them. 
selves. 
Fata viant inveniunt. 
Fates finde and know which way to goe, 


The issue doth often authorize a simple 
conduct, Our interposition is in a manner 
nothing els but an experience, and more 
commonly a consideration of use and ex- 
ample then of reason. And as dne amazed 
at the greatnesse of some businesse, [ have 
sometimes understood by those who had 
achieved them, both their motives and ad- 
dresses; wherein I have found but vulgar 
advises ; and the most vulgar and used are 
peradventure the surest and most com- 
modious for the practice, if ‘not for the shew, 
And what if the plainest reasons are the 
‘best seated, the meanest, basest and most. 
beaten, are best apphed unto affaires? To 
maintaine the authority of our kings counsel. 
it is not requisite that profane persons 
should be partakers of it, and looke further 
into it then from the first barre. To up- 
hold its reputation, it should be reverenced 
upon credit, and at full. My consultation 
doth somewhat roughly hew the matttr, and 


int of the worke I 


‘ 


wan nae’ ee 


1 Ving. .£a, 1b iii, 356. 
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Permitte diets ceteras lfollowers, hee is also increased in merit. 
How all the rest shall goe, | We judge of him, not aceording to his 
Give leave to Gods to know, iworth, but after the maner of casting- 


Good and bad fortune are in my conceit two i counters, according to the prerogative of his 
soveraigne powers. ‘Tis folly to thinke that ranke. But let fortune turne her wheele, 
humane wisdome may act the full part of for- | let him againe decline and come down 
tune; and vaine is his enterprise that pre- | 4mongst the vulgar multitude; every one 
sumeth to embrace both causes and conse- / With admiration enquireth of the cause and 
quences, and lead the progresse of his fact by | how he was raised so high. Good Lord, 18 
the hand. And above all, vainest in military | (hat he? will some say, What, knew he no 
deliberations. ‘There was never more cic-; More? had he no other skill when he was 
cumspection and military wisedome then is ‘so aloft? Are Princes pleased with so little 2 

aes ” oe uy : ; . ? Wore 7 a c 
sometimes scene amongst us: may it be | Nowen good sooth we were in very good 
that man feareth to lose himselfe by the ae will poms Sayer Tt Pas NUE ee 
way, reserving himselfe to the catastropte | Sele have often seene in my dayes, Vea the 
of that play? 1 say, moreover, that even | VETY maske of preatnesse or habit of majesty 
our wisdome and consultation for the 


most | represented in tragedies doth in some sort 
part followeth the conduct of hazard. 


My! touch and bepguile us. The thing | adore 
will and my discourse is sometimes mooved | 1 kings is the throng of their adorators, 
by one ayre and sometimes by another; and) All inchination and submission is due unto 
there be many of these motions that are } them, except the mindes, My reason 36 pot 
overned without me, My reason hath dayly famed to bend or stoope: my knees are, 
impulsions and casual agitations : "| Melanthius, being demanded what he 
- thought of Dionysius Ins tragedy, answered, 

Vevtuntur species animorum, et pectora motus “JY have not secte it, so much was it overs 
Nune alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, eV 


mecibiunt? . ae | 
a es “ ee Pe awitd: wad Woes say that judge of great mens discourses ; 1 

Ogg. mnees AFG COANE Cy anc orests Thave not understood his discourse, so was 
At one time motions which anon they leave, it overdarkned with gravity, with greatnes, 
And others take againe, and with majesty. Antisthenes one day 
As winds drive clouds amaine, perswaded the Athenians to command that 


itheir asses should as well be employed 


\ 


Let but a man looke who are tne mightiest 
ee een : ; ue “about the manuring of grounds os were 
in cities and who thrive best in their busi- | B f baba k 


dacs he hel comGnlhad Wey ak their horses; who answered him that the 
Hess: He SHA Commonly Mt ey are TNE i occe was not borne for such service: that's 


silliest and poorest in wit. It hath hapned ‘all one (quoth he), there needs but your al- 


to simple women, to weake children, and to: towance for it: for the most ignorant and in- 


aerige Te oa ae ee aes he ie | capable men you employ about the directing 

Aah or challow-oat My th Thuevdi des) (Of Your warres leave not to become out of 
a gine sr entel pani ete Wen: ; sr (hand most worthy orely because you em- 
: ee Pig ea ploy them. Whereupon depends the cus- 
the wisest and subtilest, We ascribe their | POY y } ; 


y ; ae . 7, 6} tome of so many men, who canonize the 
good fortunes effects unto their prudence. | king, whom they have made amongst them, 





nt guisgue fortuna utitur, (and are not contented to honour him, un- 

Lta preceliit: atgne exinde sapere illum omnes | \esse they also adore him. Those of Mexico, 
dicienus* after the ceremonies of his consecration are. 

As men their frtune use, so they excell, finished, dare no more looke him in the 


And so we say, they are wise and doe well, s face: but as if by his royalty they had 


Wherefore I say well that howsoever events deified him, they afterward deeme him to 
are but weake icstimonies of our worth and | bee a god; amungst the oathes, they make 
capacity. I was now upon this point that | him sweare to niaintaine their religion, to 
to dignity ; had we but three daies before ‘0 be valiant, just and debonaire ; he is 
knowne hita to bee of little or no worth at | 4/80 sworne to make the sun march in his 
all : an image of greatnesse and an idea of ‘accustomed light ; in time of need to cause 
sufficiency doth insensibly glide and creepe ‘the clouds showre downe their waters ; to 


into our opinions ; and wee perswade our- enforce rivers to runne in their right wonted 


‘ 


selves that increasing in state and credit and | Chanels ; and compel the earth to produce 

. tes fae j all necessary things for his people. I differ: 
d Hor. i. Od, ix. 9. from this common fashion, and more dis- 
# Vine. Ceo. L iv. a0. i trust sufficiency, when I see it accompanied 
*Piau. Pc, act. ¥. 5c. 4 | with the greatnes of fortune, and applauded 
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by popular commendation. Wee should | hazardous enterprise. Whence I have 
heedfully marke of what consequence it is | oftener and daily se¢ne to happen that 
for a man to speake in due time, to choose | wits weakly grounded, intending to shew 
fit salgapator a to breake or change his dis- | themselves ingenious by observing in the 
course with a magistrate authority ; to de-; reading of some work the point of beatity, 
ta ape a ie alr grease by a 1 Ha goatee with so bad a choice, 
nod or moving of the head, by a smile, a that in lieu of teaching us the authors ex- 
shiug, or A nieoee before a assembly | cellency, they shew us their owne ignorance, 
trembling with reverence and respect. A’) This maner of exclamation is safe: Loe 
man of monstrous fortune, chancing to! this is very excellent: Surely this is ver 
shoote his boult, and give tis opinion upon : good ; having heard a whole page of Virgil 
a frivolous subject, which but Jesting) was , And that’s the shift whereby the subtill save 
ani mc MS and fro . Pa ran en ever | oe a to yeti to follow him 
thus : He cannot choose but be alyer, oran by shrugs and crinches, and with an ex. 
y Sega asse, that will say otherwise then, presse selected judgement to goe about to 
cc, Follow this philosophicall point, out marke which way a good author sur- 
commeth a dagger, and there is some mis- | mounteth himselfe ; pondring his words, 
chiefe. Loe here another advertisement, | his phrases, his inventions, and his severall 
from whence [ reape good use; which is, | vertues one after another: Away, goe by; 
that in disputations and conferences all It is not for you. Widendum est non modo, 
good seeming words ought not presently to, guid guisque loguatur, sed etiam quid guis- 
ee hi pag he : niga men the gue sales phat: etiam hoes ei ue hel 
ich of a strange sufficiency, oome may: gue sential: ‘Man must take he no 
chance to speake a notable saying, to give a | onely what he speakes, but what he thinkes, 
good answere, to use a wilty Sentence, and | and also why he thinkes.”’ 1 dayly heare 
to propound it, without knowing the furce | fooles utter unfoolish words. Speake they 
of it. That aman boldeth not all he bor-| any good thing ; let us understand whence 
roweth may peradventure be verified in my | they koow it, how farre they understand 
selfe. A man should not alwayes yeeld, ' and whereby they hold it. Wee helpe them 
what truth or goodnes soever it seemeth to. to employ this fine word and this goodly 
containg, A man must either combat the | reason, which they possesse not, and have 
same in good earnest, or draw back, under; but in keeping; they have happily pro- 
colour of not understanding the matter: to duced the same by chance and at random, 
try on all parts, bow it is placed in its) our selves bring it in credit and esteeme 
author, It may fortune that we shut our-,; with them. You lend them your hand: 
selves up and further the streake, beyond | what to doe? to konne you no thankes, and 
its bearing, I have somévimes in necessity | thereby become more’ simple and more 
and throng of the combat employed some) foolish. Doe not second them: let them 
reviradoes or turnings, which beyond my in-) goe on: they will handle this matter as 
tent have prooved false offers. [ but gave: men afraid to bewray themselves, they dare 
them by tale, and they were received by ‘ neither change her seate or light, nor enter 
weight, Even as when 1] contend with a. intait. Shake it never so little, it escapeth 
vigorous man, I please my selfe to antici- | them ; quit the same how strong and goodly 
pate his conclusions ; 1 ease him the labour | soever it be. They are handsome weapons, 
to interpret himselfe ; | endevour to prevent | but ill hasted. How often have I seene the 
his imperfect and yet budding imagination ; experience of it! Now if you come to ex- 
the order and pertinency of his understand- pound and confirzne them, they take hold 
ing forwarneth and menaceth a farre off. of you, and presently steale the advantage 
Of these ee per aa contrary ; a! you Fabel plist hh haan It — 
man must understand or presuppose no-; that which I was about to sav: It was jus 
thing but by them. If they judge in; my gaa if I have not so exprest it, it 
generall termes: This is good, that’s: is but for want of speech. Handy-dandy, 
naught: and that they jump right, see what isthis? Malice it selfe must be em- 
whether it be fortune that jumpeth for them. | ployed to correct this fierce rudeness. 
Let them a Utde circumscribe and restraine | Hegesias his position, that a man must 
their ore dasa - is, and Bite i neither hate = pig se instruct*hath | 
way it is. These universall judgements I; some reason else where. But here it is in- 
see so ordinarily say nothing at ail. rgek justice to assist, and inhumanity to raise, 
are men that snlute a whole multitude in| him up againe, that hath nothing to doe 
throng and troupe. Such as have true with it, and is thereby of lesser worth. I 
knowledge of the same, salute and marke it love to have them entangle and bemire 
by name and particularly. But it is a/ themselves more then they are, and if it be 
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more lucke then invention ; but I am per- 
of error, that in the end they may recall | fect in sufferance ; for I endure the revenge, 
and advise themselves. Sottishnesse and | not onely-sharpe but also indiscreete, with- 
distraction of the senses is no disease curable out any alteration, And to any assault 
by a tricke of advertisment. And we may igiven me, if T have not perfectly or stoutly 
fitly say of this reparation, as Cyrus an- ; wherewith to worke mine owne amends, 
swered one who urged him to exhort his | ammuse not my selfe to follow that ward or 
army in the nicke when the hattell should | point, with a tedious and selfe-willed contes- 
begin: “That men are not made warlike | tation, inclining to pertinacy : 1 let it passe, 
and courageous in the field by an excellent!) and hanging downe mine cares, remit my 
oration, no more then one becommeth aij selfe to a better houre to right my  selfe, 
ready cunning musitian by hearing a good {| He is not a marchant that ever gaineth. 
song." They are prentisages that must be | Most men change’ both voice and counte- 
Jearned aforehand, by long and constant nanc® where might faileth them; and by 
institution. This care we owe to ours, and} an importunate rage, instead of avenging 





possible fo wade too deepe into the gulphe | 


this assiduity of correction and instruction ; 
but to preach to him that first passeth by, 
or sway the ignorance or fondnesse of him 
we meete next, is a custome | cannot well 
away with. I seldome use it, even in such 
discourses as are made to me ; and I rather 
quit all, then come to these far-fetcht and 
magistrale instructions, My humour is n@ 
more proper to speake then to write, 
namely for beginners. But in things com- 
monly spoken, or amongst others, how 
false and absurd soever I judge them, | 
never crosse or gibe them, neither by word 
nor signe. Further, nothing doth more 
spight me in sottishnesse then that. it 
pleaseth it selfe more then any reason may 
justly bee satisfied. It is ill lucke that wise- 
dome forbids you to please and trust your 
sclfe, and sends you alwayes away discon- 
tented and fearfull; whereas wilfulnesse and 
rashnesse fill their guests with gratulation 
and assurance, It is for the simplest and 
least able to looke at other men over their 


‘themselves, they accuse their weaknesse 
and therewith bewray their impatience. In 
this jollity we now and then harpe upon 
some secret strings of our imperfections, 
which setled or considerate we cannot touch 
without offence, and we profitably enter- 
advertize our selves of our defects. “There 
are other handy-sports indiscreete, fond and 
sRarpe, just after the French maner, which 
[hate mortally; To bave a tender and sen- 
sible skinne. T have ino my daies scene two 
Princes of our royall blood brought to 
their graves fort. Tt is an ill seeming 
thing for men in jest to hitte, or in sport ta 
strike one another, In other matters, when 
I shall judge of any body, T demaund of 
him how farre or how much he is contented 
with himselfe ; how farre his speach or his 
worke pleaseth hin. To will avoyd these 
goodly excuses, IT dic it but in jest : 


Ablatum medits opus est incudibus trtudd 
This worke away was brought, 


: Halfe-hamfhered, halfe-wrought, 
shoulders, ever returning from the combat 
full of glory and gladnesse. And most, I was not an houre there: I have not seene 
often also, this outrecuidance of speech and {him since. Now f s@y, let us then leave 
cheerfulnesse of countenance giveth them | these parts ; give me one that may represent 
the victory over the by-standers, who are, you whole and entire, by which it may please 
commonly weake, and incapable to judge | you to be measured by another, And then, 
aright and discerne true advantage, Obsti- what finde you fairest m your owne worke ? 

macy and earnestuesse in opinion is the {Is it that or this part? he grace or the 
surest tryall of folly and selfe conceit. Is; matter, the invention, the judgemont, of 
there any thing so assured, so resolute, so | the learning? = For I ordinarily perceive 
disdainfull, so contemplative, so serious and | that a man misseth as much in judging 
So grave, as the asse? May we not com- | of his owne worke as of another's ; not 
mixe with the title of conference and com. | oncly by the affection he therein employeth, 
munication the sharpe and interrupted dis- but because he hath not sufficiencie to know, 
eourses which mirth and familiarity intro. nor skill to distinguish it. The worke of 
duceth amongst friends, pleasantly dallying { its owne power and fortune may second 
and wittily jesting one with another? An | the workeman, and transport him beyond 
exercise to which my natural blithnesse | his invention and knowledge. As for me, f 
makes me very apt. And if it be not so! judge not the worth of another's worke more 
wire-drawne and serious as this other exer- | obscurely then of mine owne ; and place my 
cise I now speake of, yet is it no lesse sharpe | cssayes sometime lowe, sometimes high, very 

“or ingenious, no lesse profitable, as it seemed unconstantly and doubtfully. There. are 
— ¢o Lycurgus. Form ard I bring more 
- Siberty is wit ie nnd have therein | POvin. Trist, Li. Eleg. vis 29. 
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divers bookes profitable by reason of their | instruction of some wise man, whether that . 
subjects, of which the author reapeth no com- | part be their owne or another. bodies, and 
mendations at all; and good bookes, as also | until then I ever stand upon mine owne 
good workes, which make the workeman | guard. I come lately from reading over {and 
ashamed, I shall write the manner of our | that without any intermission) the story of 
bankers and the fashion of our garments, | Tacitus (a matter not usuall with me; it is 
and I shall write it with an ill grace ; I shall now twenty yeares, I never spent one whole 
publish the edicts of my time, and the letters houre together upon a booke), and J have 
of princes that publikely passe from hand to now done it at the instant request of a 
hand: I shall make an abridgement of a gentleman whom France holdeth in high 
good booke (and every abridgement of a! esteeme, as well for his owne worth and 
good booke is a foole abridged), which booke | valour as for a constant forme of sufficiencie 
shall come to be lost, anu such like things. and goodnes apparantly seene in divers bre- 
Posterity shall reape singular profit byssuch thren of his. I know no anthor that ina 
compositions ; but J, what honour except by publike register entermixeth so many con-~ 
my good fortune? Many famous bookes siderations of manners and particular in- 
are of this condition. clinations, And I deeme cleane contrary 
When I read Philip de Commines (now , to what hee thinketh ; who being especially 
divers yeares since), a right excellent author, | to follow the lives of the Emperours of his 
I noted this speech in him asa saying not| time, so divers and extreme in all manner 
vulgar: That a man should carefully take | of forme, so many notable and great actions, 
heed how he do his master so great or; which namely their cruelty produced in 
much service, that he thereby be hirtered j ¢heir subjects, he had a more powerfull and 
from finding his due recompence for it. Ij attractive matter to discourse and relate, 
should have commended the invention, but then if hee had beene to speake or treat 
not him. After that 1 found it in Tacitus: of battels and universall agitations, So that 
ysis ah to usygue data sunt dum videntur \ often find him barren, slightlie running- 
exgolvi posse, ubi multum antevenere pro over those glorious deaths, as if he feared to 
gratia odium vedditur:’ “ Benefits are so attediate and molest us with their multitude 
ng welcome, as wee thinke they may j and continuance. This forme of historie is 
be requited, but when ny much exceede | much more profitable: publicke innovations 
all power of recompence, hate is returned | depend more on the conduct of fortune; 
for thankes and good will.” And Seneca private on ours, It is rather a judgement 








very Stoutly : Mui que putut esse furpe non 
peda re, non vULe esse cud vréeddat; '* For he 
that thinkes it a shame not to requite, could 
wish he were not whom he should requite.” 
Q. Cicero with a looser kyas: Qual se non 
pub satisfacere, wmiteus esse nullo mode 
potest :* “He that thinkes he doth not 
satisie, can by no meanes be a friend,” 
The subject according as it is may make 
aman be judged learned, wise, and me- 
morious; but to judge in him the parts 
most his owne and best worthy, together 
with the force and beautie of his minde, 
‘tis very requisite we know first what is his 
owne, and what not: and in what is not his 
owne, what we are beholding to him for, ir 
consideration of his choise, disposition, orna- 


then a deduction of an history; therein are 
more precepts then narrations. It is nata 
booke to reade, but a volume to study and 
to learne ; it is so fraught with sentences, 
that right or wrong they are huddled up. It 
is a seminary of morall and a magazine of 
politique discourses, for the provision and 
ornament of those that possesse some place 
in the managing of the world. He ever 
pleadeth with solid and forcible reasons, after 
a sharpe and witty fashion ; following the 
affected and laboured stile of his age. They 
so much loved to raise and puffe themselves 
, up, that where they found nyither sharpnesse 
| not subtility in things, they would borrow it 
he wordes, He draweth somewhat neare to 
Seneca's writing,. I deeme Tacitus more 


ment, and language he hath thereunto fur- | sinnowy, Seneca more sharpe. Hisservice 
pished, What if he have borrowed the | is more proper to a crazed troubled state, as 
matter and empaired the forme? as many is ours at this present ; you would often say, 
times it commeth to passe. Wee others he pourtrayeth and toucheth us to the quicke. 
that have little practice with bookes are Such as doubt of his faith doe manifestly 
troubled with this, that when wee meet with accuse themselves to hate him for somewhat 
any fare or quaint invention in a new poet, | else. His opinions be sound, and englinin, 
or forcible argument in a preacher, we dare | to the better side of the Romane affaires, .. I 
“Mat yet commend them untill we have taken am neverthelesse something greeved that he 
poate . hath more bitterly judged of Pompey then 
: honest men's opinions, who lived and con- 
versed with him, doe well allow off : to hays 
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esteemed him altogether equall t rius | tingui 
u o Mariu 3 ide: fe ay 
and Silla, saving that he was more close ana | ie nee ; pee a . a Srey 
sécret. is intention and canvasing f he | ei ow ae wank 
. nti a or the ‘either not to see how fi : 
government of affaires hath not beene ex- jst t ae ee 
7 ! x- | stretcheth, or to say more of i 
enpted from ambition nor cleared fr ’ eo 
: ‘ om | Se sause 'e owe re 
iba eng his owne friends have feared | Coens ee. Sad Giow eee 
iat had he gotten the victory, it would have ! we wi * . 
: ‘and yet we talk our fill of hi 
transported him beyond the limits of i writi | sR pin ate er 
: s of reason, | writings relate ¢ is iti 
nae qhyioncganathanie nits oF » | gs relate any thing of his conditions 
| ed and raging mea- | he was a notable m i 
sure. There is nothing in his life that t S, ni eee ee ee 
2 at hath ; ge “itt superstitious ve 
threatned us with so manifest a cruelty and. ShlecapMcil aa ah ee ne oe 
expresse tyranny. Yet must not the suspi ‘found over-hardy. i Dine Westimonicn “Ae 
x suspl- found over-hardy, in’ his testimonies 
tion be counterpoised to the evide na tre he Aig se ae 
ropes ee he evidence : so : oe ae holdeth that a souldier carrying a 
That his narrations are naturall and right numbed: ee i. tea ee 
might happily be argued by this, that they wood, : 4d pes fine Le ears 
ace not alwaies exactly apply themselves to | dead flesh hepweren ided han iM ae 
the conclusions of his judgement, which | ‘in. : al Woitita seal cite ie 
s ; , Which hee | In such cases | am wont : 
pursueth according to the course he hath: authori ‘of Prone (Wines 
ours authority of so great testimonic Vb 
taken, often beyond the matter he sheweth | SV a eR 
,¢ atter he sheweth | he also s at Vespasian, b 
us, which he hath dained to stoope eee er ie Coa See heeds ela ite at 
with one onely glance. He neede ee Lae were Gad le ak. 
; eth to; Alexandria a blinde wom: i 
excuse to have approoved the religion of: bing indy anointing: ber ey Pa auto 
eee d the relig bing and anointing her eves with fasting 
Sf gtothe laws which com- ‘spittle, and some other mir i 
manded him, and beene ignorant of My ee ta ie 
aa ; the :remember not well ’ i 
true and perfect worship of God, that’ is. ee ee 
: rod, that’s his. the example and devoire c 
i ee ee shis the example and devoire of all good 
: defect. lave princi- | historians. They keepe a registe j 
pally considered his judgement, whereof I Pare err nny aed peer Nenad ohm 
ain not everywhere throughly resolved. As ‘are 2 also - ae ae le riges one 
namely these words contayned in the letter | opinions | thie thelr p ft i a bbe 
which Tiberius, being sicke and « sent | neeita: but bot io away-thein,.. Thi 
Pibe aged, sent | mon conceits, but ne sw Thi 
Nee ee a /m iis, but not to sway them. ‘This 
: ; ‘ | rite to you! part belongeth to divine j 
my masters, or how shall [ write to you | phe lirect« eh gut a 
2 4, or phers, directors of consciences, T 
what shall I not write to you in these t es 2 jot eee 
n these times? i that compani f his das 
Miapihe gol and coda panion of tis, and as great a man 
z g esses loose me worse fas hee, said st wise Ou 
shee davis eclectic cer sé }as hee, said most wisely; “gurdem plura 
2m) perish, if | can | fraascribo gua doe N 
tt Oeiscee ean ) guam credo; Nam necafirmare 
~ Le » why he should so | swsteweo de yurbus dubs 
certainly apply them unto a stingin e, | accepi a ee 
; ging remorse, | accepi: ‘' I writetout tl 
tormenting the conscience of ‘Tiberi Toeeis Suri cha toa 
| : iberius ; at; for neither can I bide 1 
Sack GHEn hi cele Gs as} At | can [bide to affirm what I doubt 
: in the same plight, of, 1 'O withdrawe, w h : 
I saw it not. That hath likewise pia And aa Ce Paap 
somwhat demisse and base unto me, that refe/lere pete orelis ae hee pee 
having said how he exercis re ope ium est: fame rerum 
exercised a certaine standum est: ‘' tt ts 
ee nee ig ed rest: ‘tt is not worth the talke, or 
3 agistracy in Rome, he goeth: to avouch, or to refute 
about to excuse himselfe that it is not for | tand oe A eae lea 
a » that it is not for! must stand to report.” A riting i 
ostentation he spake it, This o icke, | rei Pear orsign: Ween 
tati ‘ ; § one tricke, age wherein the behefe digi 
Bae ih a ie of wi clan ah > wh © behefe of prodigies began 
a minde , seemeth | to decline, he saith he w i 
Be ity if , he sath he would notwithstand- 
! ‘ : o mé; for not to ing not omit to insert in hi 
dite aonb round or nine ; _ing omit to insert in his Annals and 
| | mselfe, aceuseth | give footing to a thi rived 
: : seth | give 9a thing received and allowed 
some want of courage, <A constant, reso-; ¢ ' : Wee ke Gre 
age, ost s0-, of somany honest men, and wi 
ce Mea isn jeaeen nstant, | AY nest men, and with so great 
ute, ; | € and which judgeth ; reverence icqui j “sai 
sousaty and surely Cea Ga ence by antiquity. It is very well said 
soun rand while useth : that they yeelde us the ]i 
is Gene ecainplce pace ae eth } that they ycelde us the history, more accord- 
OWE as well as of any strange . ing as they receey : 
ee a ae ve | strange , ing hey receeve then according as they 
an h as freely of himselfe | esteeme it. I, who am ki the | 
a ol dd oeon a on ce me it. I, who am king of the matter [ 
ird pe : overgoe | treat of, and am no yive accom 
eet ah cen il a an mu ; Nn not tu give aceompt of it 
a , asons of civility infavour of to any creat livi lesse 
eu a ae y creature living, doe neverthe 
Ane - | onely speake ; not altogether beleeve it, ° 3 
OF say ecite, buts 3 altogether beleeve myselfe for it, 1 
of my selfe, peake alone of my sclfe. I) often haz i ips of m 
F azaid upon certaine outslips of my 
Stragle when I write of any other matt | mi j : Peele aaa 
rag] , er, and | minde for which 1 distrust my sel , 
digresse from my subject. I doe not so dis- | eieccibee ohaeer 
SSE | g- certaine verball wilie-beguil 
Tie ar ee oad = | ie-beguilies, whereat I 
reet life, am so tied and : shake mine cares ; but ] let 
ereet!; iegeeab Aes, an nd | i ; but I let them runne at 
commixt y selfe as that I cannot dis- hab or nab, 1 see some honour them sclveg 
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with such like things « ‘Tis not for me alone 
to judge of them. | present my selfe stand- 
ing and lying, before and behinde, on the 
right and left side, and in all by naturall 
motions. Spirits alike in force are not ever 
alike in appheation and taste. Loe here 
what my memory doth ingrose, and yet 
very uncertaincly present unto me of it. 
breefe, all judgments are weake, | 
and imperfect. 


1isse 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of Fanttie. 


PTS RE os peradventure no vanity more 
| manyfest then so vainely to write of 
it, What Divinity hath so divinely 
expressed thereof unto us, ought of all men 
af understanding to be diligently and con- 
tinually meditated upon. Who seeth not 
that 1 have entred so large a field, and 
undertaken so high a pitch, wherein so long 
as there is either inke or paper in the world, 
1 may uncessantly wander and fly without 
encombrance? 1 can keepe no register of 
my life by my actions : fortune | dante them 
too lowe: T hould them of my fantasies. Yet 
have [seen a gentleman who never com- 
municated his life but by the operations of 
his belly ; you might have seene in his house, 
set out for a show, a row of basins for seven 
or cight dayes. It was all his study, it was 
all his talke: all other discourses were un- 
Savory to him. ‘These ar’ somewhat more 
civile, the excrements of an ould spirit, 
sometimes hard, sometimes laxative ; but 
ever indigested. And when shall I come 
unto an end of representing a continuall 


upon ; since Diomedes filled six thousand 
bookes only with the subject of grammar ? 
What is idle babling like to produce, since 
the faltring and liberty of the tongue hath 
stuft the world with so horrible a multitude 
of volumes? So many words onely for 
words, Oh Pythagoras, why didst not thou 
conjure this tempest ? One Galba, of former 
ages, being accused for living idlie, answered 
that ‘‘all men ought to give an account of 
their actions, but not of their abiding."" He 
was deceived ; for justice hath also know- 
ledge and animadversion over such as gather 


about for gape-seed. 
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should both my selfe and a hundred others 
of our people be banished. It is no 
mockerie : scribling seemeth to be a sym- 
tome or passion of an irregular and licen- 
tious age. When writ we ever so much a3 
we have done since our intestine troubles, 
or when filled the Romans so many volumes 
as in the times of their ruine? Besides that, 
the refining of wits in a commonwealth 
doth seldome make them the wiser: this 
idle working proceedeth of this, that all men 
doe over slowly give themselves to the office 
of their function, and are easily withdrawne 
from it. ‘The corruption of the times we 
live in is wrought by the particular con- 
tribution of every one of us : some conferre 
treason unto it, some injustice, other some 
irreligion, tyranny, avarice and cruelty, 
according as they are more or lesse power- 
full; the weaker sort, whereof 1 am one, 
imparte foolishnesse, vanity and idlenesse 
unto it. It seemeth to bee the season of 
vaine things when the damageable presse 
us. In atime where to doe evill is com- 
mon, to doe nothing profitable is in a 
manner commendable. One thing comforts 


| me, that I shall be of the Jast that shall be 


attached ; whilst they shall provide for the » 
worser sort and the most hurtfull, I shall 
have leasure to amend my selfe; for mee 
thinkes it would bee against reason busily 
to insist and pursue petty inconveniences, 
when great ones infect us. And the physi- 
tian Philotimus, to one that offred his finger 
to dresse, by whose face, looke and breath 
he apparently perceaved that he had an 
impostume in his loonges:" My friend (quoth 
he), it is now no fit time to busie your 
selfe about your navles.” Yet concerning 
this purpose, I saw not many yeares since a 
friend of mine, whose name and memory 


(for divers respects) I hould in singular 
agitavon or uncessant alteration of my. 
thoughts, what subject soever they happen | 


account, who in the midst of our troublous 
mischiefes, when no more then at this time 
neither lawe, nor justice, nor magistrate 
was executed or did his office, published 
certaine silly reformations ‘concerning the 
excesse of apparell, gluttony and dyet, and 
abuses committed among petty-fogging - 
lawiers, They be ammusing wherewith a 
people in a desperate taking is fed, that so 
men may say they are not cleane forgotten. 
Even so doe these others, who miainely_ 
apply themselves to forbid certaine manners 
of speach, dances and vaine sports, unto a 
people wholy given over toall licenciousnesse 


rand execrable vices, It is then n@ con- 
stubble (as the common saying is) or looke | 

) But there should be | 
some correction appointed by the lawes : fever. 
against foolish and unprofitable writers, as ; 
_ghere is against vagabonds and loiterers ; s0' 


venient time fora man to wash and netifie 
himselfe when he is assailed by a violent 

It onely belongs to Spartans: to. 
tricke, to comb and wash themselves at 
what time they are ready to cast themselveg 


et eI eal 
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into some extreame hazard of life. As for | government of mine owne household. [tis 
me, I am subject to this ill custome, that if} some pleasure to command, were it but a 
but a pump fit not handsomly upon my: mole-hill, and a delight to be obaied 5 but 
foot, I shall also neglect my shirt and my it is a pleasure over uniforme and Janguish- 
cloake ; for I disdaine to correct my selfe ing, besides that it is ever necessarily 
by halves when Iam in bad estate, I flesh | intermixed with troublous cares and hart« 
my selfe on evill and abandon my selfe| wearing thoughts. Sometimes the indigence 
through despaire, and run to downefall, and | and oppression of your owne people, some- 
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{as the saying is) cast the haft after the 
hatchet. 
and esteeme my selfe no more worthy of my 
care, eyther all well or all evill, It is a 
favour to me that the desolation of our 
state doth sutably meet with the desolation 
of my age: 
Should thereby be surcharged then if my 
goods had thereby beene troubled. The 
words I utter against misfortune are words 
of spite. 
doth grow more obstinate ; and contrary to 
others, I finde my selfe more given to devo- 
tion in aha eens then adverse fortune ; 
according to Xenophon’s rule,if not accord- 
ing to his reason, And I rather looke on 
heaven with a chearefull eye, to thanke it, 
then to begge any thing. [am more care- 
full to encrease my health when it smiles 
upon me, then to recover it when I have 
lost it. Prosperities are to me as discipline 
and instruction, as adversities and crosses 
are to others. As if good fortune were in- 
compatible with a good conscience, men 
never become honest but by adverse and 
crosse chances. Good fortune is to me a 
singular motive unto moderation, and for- 
cible spurre unto modesty. Prayers winne 
me, menaces reject me, favours relent me, 
feare imperverseth me. Amongst humane 
conditions this one is very common, that 
we are rather pleased with strange things 
then with our owne ; we love changes, affect 
alterations, and like innovations, 


| fpsa dies ideo nos grato perluit haustu, 
Quod permutatis Hora recurrit equis, 
Times therefore us refresh with welcome ayre, 
Because their houres on chang’d horse doe 
repayre. 


And my share is therein. 
the other extremity, onely to bee well pleased 
with end in themselves, and selfe-con- 
ceitedly to over-esteeme what they possesse 
above others, and acknowledge no forme 
fayrer then that they see, if they be not 
more advised then we, they are indeed more 
happy. I envie not their wisedome, but 
grudge their good fortune. 
humour of new and unquenchable desire of 
‘unknowne things doth much increase and 
pourish in me a desire to travell ; but divers 
‘other circumstances conferre unto it. Iam 
well pleased (o neglect and shake off the 


Such as follow 


I rather endure that my evills | 


My courage, instead of yeelding, | 


This greedy | 


‘times the contentions and quarels of your 
I} grow obstinate in empairing ;; neighbours, and othertimes their insulting 
‘and usurpation 
trouble and afflict you: 


ver you, doth vexe, doth 


Aut verterate prandine vine, 
Fundusgue mendaxr, arhore nune aguas 
Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Syilera, mune hyemes ttiguas.t 
Or vineyards beate and wet with haile and 
| ratte, 
Or grounds defrauding hope, while trees 
complaine, 
Sometime of waters, sometime of those starres 
| ‘Lhat scorch the fields, sometune of winters 
warres, 


| And that God will hardly once in halfe s 
; yeere send you a season that shall thoroughly 
| please your bavly and content your receaver; 
and that if it be good for your vines, it be 
not hurtfull for your meddowes. 


Aut nimtis torret fevuortius atherius Sol, 
Aut subtli perimunt imdres, gelideque pruince 
Flabraque ventorum vialento turbine vexant.® 
Or with excessive heate heavens sunne doth 
toast, 
Or sodaine stormes do kill, and chilling frost, 
Or violent whirlewind blasts doe vexe the 
coast. 


As that new aed well-shapen shoe of that 
_ man of former ages, which hurts and wrings 
: your foote ; and that a stranger knowes not 
_ what it costs you, and what you contribute 
| to maintaine the show of that order which 

is seene in your housholde, and which per- 

adventure you purchase at too high a rate. 

It was very late before I betooke my selfe to 

husbandrie. Those whom nature caused to 

be borne before mee have long time ridde 
mee of that carefull burthen : I had already 
taken another habite more sutable to my 
‘complexion. Neverthelesse by that I have 
| observed therein, I finde it to be rather a 
| troublesome then a hard occupation, Who- 
isoever is capable of any other thing may 
| easily discharge that. If I would seeke to 
‘grow rich, that way would seeme over-long 
‘and tedious to mee: 1 would then have 
;served our kings, a trade more beneficiall 
then all others, since I pretend but to get 
: the reputation that as [ have gotten nothing, 
: $0 have I not wasted any thing ; sutable to 


t 


1 Hor. Car. 1, ini, Od. i, 29, 
3 Luce. J. v. 745. 
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’ the rest of my life; as unfit to effect any | that if his children were fooles he should 
good, as improper to worke any evill of deliver it them ; but prooving wise and able 
consequence ; and that |] onely seeke to} to shift for themselves, he should distribute 
weare out my life, T may (God bee thanked) ; the same amongst the greatest fooles. As if 
doe it without any great attention : if the} fools, being Teast capable to make a shift 
worst come to passe, before poverty assaile | without it, were more capable to use riches. 
you, seeke by prevention to eut off your | So ft is that the hurt proceeding from my 
charges, and by busbanding your expences ; absence doth not (in mine opinion) deserve, 
keepe aforchand with it; that is it 1 trust) so long as I shall have meanes to beare it, I 
unto, and hope to reforme my selfe before) shouid refuse to accept the occasions that 
it come neare or enforce me to it. As for! offer themselves to distract mee from “this 
other matters, I have forestalled many , toylesome assistance, There is ever some 
degrees and established sundry wayes inj peece out of square, Sometimes the busi- 
my minde, to live and rubbe ouc with lesse | nesse of one house, and other times the 
then I have, I say to live with contentment. | affaires of another, doe hurry you. You pry 
Non estimations census, verum vietu atgue too neare into all things ; herein, as well as 
cult, terminater pecunice modus :' “The elsewhere, your perspicuity doth harme you, 
measure of spun is lymited not by the I steale from such occasions as may move 
estimate of wealth or place, but by the: me to anger, and remoove from the know- 
manner of living and other furniture.” My | ledge of things that thrive not; yet can [ 
very neede dot not so precisely possesse | not so use the matter, but still T stumble 
my whole estate, but that without touching | (being at home) upon some inconvenience 
to the quick or empairing the maine, | which displeaseth me. And slight knaveries 
fortune shall finde something to play upon, that are most hidden from mee are those 
or take hold of. My very presence, asi Tam best acquainted with. Some there are 
ignorant and grim as it is, affordeth much | which to avoyd a further mischiefe a man 
helpe to my houshold affaires : apply my} must helpe to conceale himselfe: vaine 

— gelfe thereunto but somewhat dispightfully, 'prickings (vaine sometimes), but yet ever 
considering the manner of my house, which! prickings. The least and slightest hin- 
is, that severally (o burne my candle at one drances are the sharpest; and as the. 
end, the other is therehy nothing spared. smallest letters hurt our eyes most, so the 
Travels do not much hurt me, were it not least affaires grieve us most + a multitude of 
for the charges, which are exceeding great slender evils offendeth more then the 
and beyond my ability, having ever beene | violence of one alone, how great soever. 
qgcustomed to journey not only with neces- | Even as ordinary thornes, being smail and 
gary, but also decent equipage ; and that is{sharpe, pricke us more sharpely and sans 
the reason | make but short journeys and ‘threatning, if on a sudden we hit upon 
travel not too often; wherein I imploy but} them. Iam no philosopher : evils oppresse 
the scumme and whet I can well spare, | me according as they waigh, and waigh 

temporising and differing according as it | according to their forme, as wel as according 

commeth more or Jesse. 1 will not have the | to the matter, and often more. I have more 
leasure of my wandring to corrupt the | insight in them then the vulgar sort ; and so 
delight of my retiring. Contrarywise, my | have ] more patience. To conclude, if the 
intent is that they nourish and favour one! hurt me not, they lie heavie upon me. Life 
another, Fortune hath steadied me in this,|is a tender thing, and easie to be dis- 
that since my chicfest profession in this life; tempered, Since 1 began to grow towards 
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was to live delicately and quietly, and rather 
negligently then seriously, tt hath deprived 
me of need to hoand up riches to provide 
for the multitude of my heires, For one, 
if that be not sufficient for him, wherewith I 
have lived so plenteously, at his owne perill 
be it. His indiscretion shall not deserve 
that I wish him more. And every man 
{according to the example of Phocion) 
movideth sufficiently for bis children that 
- provideth they be not unlike to him. I 
should by no meancs be of Crates his mind, 
or commend his procecding. He left his 
Mhoney with a banquier upon this condition, 


Cre, Parad. 


aioe age, and by consequence. toward 
frowardnes, semo enim resistit sidi cure 
ceperit impelli >' *' For no man stayes him- 
selfe when he is set on going.” What ever 
fond cause hath brought me to it, I provoke 
the humour that way, which afterward by 
his owne motion js fostred and exasperated, 
attracting and heaping up one matter upon 
another, to feede it selfe withall, | 


SHilicidt cases lapidem caval, 
By often falling on, 
Even water breakes a stone, . 


These onlinary distilling drops. 
1Sax. Kpie# 1.15 f. 
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and ulcerate me. Ordi 
‘erate me. Ordinary inconveni is 
are never light. They are onveniences | is a thi ie 
eee ight. They are continual Ana al ing for which I hate my selfe, as of 
aia se Ms they continually and insepar Pe gs opinions that are theoreti i 
mw v « se roam the wm 2 t . ia) sie ms ? Q me, ere 3 - A “ bos A One 
When ! ; » members of husbandry. | vigor “Are Bot so much to have th 
consider my affaires ; vy. vireorous and learne é ave them 
‘ ) aires afarre off and | varned as 1 labour 
in grosse, T find Warre off and, them easic ar : abour to ha 
. I finde, be it because | , then: easic and commodious nae 
exact memory rweause | have no/ are indeed suftici odious unto life. They 
© of them, that hitt are indeed sufficiently 1 
hace Anca: » that hitherto they) th ufficiontly true and so 
at . ni yiié ’ vo the een Per 1 sound 
estonia aes my reasons and sid who A prontabie and pleasing. ‘Thos : 
thee ea ; ae inks 1 draw more from ‘ciencie Fae mee relate mine owne in ae: 
Bee eat reais in them: their good cane matters pertaining to husband 
into the petraicth me, But am [wad a Pthaltcare-still whispering in mine poe 
: o the businesse? See I all these " e j that itis but a kinde e rine ne eres 
march ? ese parcels jnegiget to know the it isdaine, and that I 
TZ . {belonging to } 1¢ DYplements or tooles 
Git CerOCA PAE ging to husbandry or ull: ais 
he fnenin deduciians omnes | ) SCASONS anc orders: hoe Wi THAR, their 
ne eaurnonde divide imade, how : *, HOW y wines are 
To cares on every side, ‘ oe Poke : Hae grub unlarstand’ ‘oF 
A thousand thi isim t names and formes of herbes 
. ih ne ' , sigue zt ‘Sumy Wes “ye [ied | Tees oO 
to desire and oo ie rein give me cause ee pi and what belongs to re 
is very casie tnt ae holly to forsake them | whereon rt mov wherewith To live and 
neal wa sein me without toyling and I stich att feede | the names and prices of 
them i sgether to apply my selfe unt h staffes T loath my selfe withall, one! 
ti a n is most hard, It “Gg y pittytt ‘ i because bidoe miore seriou ty tak wake onely 
aS h a place where i ee higher knowledge ; bring ‘he eee 
ceme coe a Ae you a worke and cons | gottisti to deaths doore, Vhis is “ise 
blithly and ieueee eas 1 enjoy more | glory ee ae fa bratishnesse then 
eee reas Ore choice te a ould rather be ac ney 'b 
Sie GE A atta Nene Ouaed ne cely the pleas | ran then a paod 1c ¥ hie a cunning horses 
ana bony he rouse then of mine owne a good lagletan, 
. y minde and Caste rat ae | Ouen ta aliguad s : 
died rine purely on them Die ae | aE al a a 
answered acenrding to sap ORONCS Eel aah we 
pay omy humor, when heir teretusins giatliyee prri : 
demanded what kinde of wine he toe Why rather with ae ee AEP ONEINE 
Another man’s,” said he. My dhe DESt, Po warke- Hsoft wings make you not speed 
lighted tot 1 8, Sand ne. My father de- | up somethu whereof there ine d? » 
esos aul dat Montaigne, where be was [Wee hinder our thonghts { me 
borne; and in al this policy of ¢ oe WS | ad main oF OUP THON its from the generalle 
affaires, I love to . J icy of domestick | und maine point, and from che cate “Ta ; 
aires ie make use af his ex. : wunversall coneduc ; : 2 CAO ANC 
amples and rules, unte “4% HS CX.) 4. a4 conduct, whic] 
af “Ss, unto which (wall ‘directed wit! . ich are very well 
as possibly l can tie A Twill as much | abd without us, and omit o : 
ie my successors. Ce ‘businesses, 4 Us, ANG ONE OUP OWE 
doe better fc ¢ cessors. Could Ti sinesses, and Mhichacl, wh 
ety ar him ] wou! . ‘ } , ' ‘ PAC ’ who CONee 
eaacerat id performe oneerer then mi . “erHew Us 
glory his will is at this uring it. 4 mnoman. Now ¥ most con 
: Lis at chis de “dicie * "stay ¢ Vest CommMOA 
and doth yet worke in ese by mer, fe at home, but I would please my Dae 
should ever suffer any ee er there then any Where else 
is sn ’ age Of life to; ree ; . 
perish under my hands, that I may yee! 1! Sit yee Sedes ufimrm senecla 
Unto so good and sc kin je ee av Y etd | Ore wte’us Cassa maarys, ef Uh ms 
have unde bee i 7 ane Sh we a father, If if i . ° ° Milt rey a Ree Erle, 
wall, of en to finish any old peece of | Some repaire and piv 
‘wall, or repare any buileli CP a EE pone TEP ae ANG Veoh tO mine old ag: 
wal orrmareanybulingetter mperec| Jsrsperyqauma sows wey a 
tat ent ainiy Beene becs Jiet an end hi i" 
fe ae a respect to his intention they, T wot not oa 
: oy - b ‘ there Tahun! 
at Te lige a ee And 1 blame | rt on | Bae tend siete oe 1p anche ot 
my negligence or lithernesse that I eee atin Heu of some other | 
pet continued to per “se that f have of his successic Oy Sone OLNET pars 
3 vaed to perfect the foundat: cession, my father bud resi 
had ‘aid et oundations he that passionate ud resigned 
: .or beginnings he had left i that passionate Jove and fecvre. aifleetion 
aeeecman'« Bugp innings he hac left aad os er is rove ANG Ceare sifles 
oe . HA of uel the more eet = data s Saar bias he bare penigee 
ehkowd to be the las zi i f NAD ANary. He was ve 
| | : ‘last possessor | ft ; ; e was ve or 
of it, namely of my race, and saree rae basal a conforming his desires gee 
pend uote it. For concerning my parti hts ne, and knew how to be pleased with 
ae oe neither the fal tt er ae had, bees philosophy may how 
building, which is said to be hewichi it list accuse the bavenease iA in 
—— Re 44 86 bew i suns wavenease and biime tb 
enor hunting, nor hawki so bewitching, | sterilitie of m Seeatee ak Ine Ue 
Or ESR, awking, nor gard ; Wf my occupation, if, as h ‘ 
such other d 1s ng, hor gardens, nar : ma but once fi if, as he did, I 
icici aes elights of a reti es pMmay but once finde the taste of | 
uch embosi a retired life, can , this opinior Co ie tae 
US busie or greatly ammuse me. It | pinion, that the honorablest vocation 
Ving . 
Vine, Buc. Eel. ti. 7. 


3 Vier: AD, 1, v, 720. 2 . 
1 te Car. Lu. Od, vi. 6, 
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ig to serve the commonwealth, and bejrance. I wittingly entertaine a kinde of 
profitable to many. /ractus enim ingenit troubled and uncertaine knowledge of my 
et virtulis, omnisque prestantia, tum’ money ; untill it come to a certaine measure 
Maximus accipifur, guum in proximum 1am content to doubt of it. It isnot amisse 
uemogue confertur >) ** For then js most ‘if you allow your boy or servant some small 
ruit reaped, both of our wit and virtue and all scope for bis disloyalty and indiscretion. 
other excellencie, when it is bestowed upon ‘ Ifin grosse we have sufficiently left to bring 
our neighbours.” As forme, [ depart from | our matters to pass, thisexcesse of fortunes 
it, partly for conscience sake (for whence | liberalitie, let us somewhat more suffer it to 
: 0 Ne ide ncane such — bere ic a patie it is ae gleaner Ss fee 
tions, L also discover the slender meanes [after all. esteeme not so much my 
have to supply them witlfll ; and Plato, a. people’s fidelity as 1 disesteeme their in- 
graster workeman in all politike g&@ern-:juric. Oh base and absurd study, for a 
ment, omitted not to abstaine from them), man to study his money, and please him- 
partly for lithernesse. [am well pleased to. selfe with handling and counting the same ; 
enjoy the world without troubling or for that’s the way whereby covetousnesse 
pressing my selfe with it; to hve a life: maketh her approches, Since eighteene 
onely excusable, and which may neither bee, yeeres that To have had the full disposing 
urthensome to mee vor to any other.i of my soods in my owne hands, | could 
Never did man goe more plainly and never yet be brought to overlooke neither 
carelesly to worke in the care and govern: | titles nor bookes, no not so mueh as the 
ment of a third man, then | would had Ia) principall affaires that should necessarily 
ground fo worke upon. One of my wishes | passe thorow ty kuowledge and care, 
at this instant should be to finde a sonne! It is no philosophicall contempt to neglect 
1 law Nas seu oe! hae a worldly and ae ae a oe iS 
discreet?y beguile my old yeeres, and lull not so exquisitely nice, for I value them 
them asleepe > into whose hands I might. according to their worth at least : but truly 
dispose and in all soveraignty resigne the it is an inexcusable slouthfulnesse and 
conduct and managing of my goods, that. childish negligence. What wouid I not 
he might dispose of them as I doe, and rather doe then reade a contract? And 
gaine upon them what | gaine; alwacs more willingly, asa slave to my businesse, 
provided he would but carry a truely. with carke to over-looke and care to survay 
thankfull and friendly minde. But what, a company of old dusty bookes, and plod 
we live in a world where the loyalty of our: upon musty writings ? and which is worse, 
owne children is not known, Whosoever! other men’s, as so many doe daily for 
heth the charge of my purse when J travell money?) I have nothing so deare as care 
hath it freely and withonteontroll ; as well and paine; and I only endeavour to be- 
might he deceive me in keeping of reckon- come carelesse and retchlesse. { had, in 
ings, Andofhe be not a divell, T bind him mine opinion, been fitter (if it might be) to 
10 deale well and hotestly by my carelesse live by others fortune, without bounden 
eonfidence.  Afa/ti fiadlere docwernuet, duty or bondage. And yet I wot not (the 
dum timent fulli, ef adits pus peccands matter being thoroughly sifted) whether, 
laude hiss “ : x ¢ any nae taunght oe . edt lapolt Pali phe ti sr 
Others to deocive while themselves feare fo: f must endure with my affaires, and pocke 
be deceived, and have given them just | up at my servants and familiars hands, hath 
cause to offend by suspecting them un- not more adjection, importunitie and sharpe- 
justly." The most ordinary assurance T nesse, then the following of another man 
take of my people is a kinde of disacknow- | should have better borne then my selfe, and 
ledge or neglect; I never presume vices who should give me somewhat at mine 
bat after [ bave soene them ; and trust more ease. Servitus obedsentia est fracti anima 
poe ng a a as : imagine = ie a ee eagaried wlaeed Bi shrie ee sae “ay 
feast debauched and corrupted by ill is an obedience of an abject, | heart, 
examples. 2 lad rather beare at two that cannot dispose of it selfe.” Crates did 
months we that I bave spent four Saplonier ‘worse, who voluntarily cast pabearwil siel 
crownes, then every night when I s‘suld liberties of povertic, only to ridd himselie 
goe to my quiet bed have mine eares ured | of the inconyniences, indignities and ares 
and my minde vexed with three, five, or of his house; which | would not doe. I 
seven, Vet in this kinde of stealing have 1; hate povertie as much as griefe; yet could 
had as little stolen from mee_as any other ; (1 finde in my heart to change this manner 
true it is, I lend a helping hand to igno- j of life with another lesse glorious and not so 
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troublesome. Being absent, I discharge mine owne errours and inconveniences to 
my selfe of all such carefull thoughts, and the matter, nor to gaine-say Plato, who 
should lesse feele the ruinous downefall of | deemeth that the happiest occupation any 
a towne, then, being present, the fall of a’ man can follow is to apply himselfe to his 
tile. Alone my minde is easily freed, but: owne private businesse without injustice. 
in company it indureth as much as a: When [I journey, I have nothing to care for 
ploughmans. My horse uncurb’d, his, but my selfe, and how my money is laid out, 
reins misplaced, or a stirrup or a strap; which is disposed with one onely precept. 
hitting against my legge, will keepe me in) Over-many parts are required in hoarding 
checke a whole day long. I rouze my/ and gathering of goods: I have no skill in 
courage sufficiently against inconvenience ,/ it. In spending I have some knowledge, 
mines cies I cannot. and how to give my expences day, which 
indegi is its principall use. But [ attend 
it over-ambitiously, which makes it both 
At home I am ever answerable for whatso-  unequall and deformed ; and besides that 
ever isamisse. Few masters (1 speake of immodcrate in one and other usage. If it 
mieane condition, as mine is; whereof if! appeare and make a good show, if it serve 
any be, they are the more happie) can so, the turne, TP indiscreetly goe after it; and as 
fully rely upon a second, but still a good | inciscreetly restraine my selfe, if it shine or 
yart of the burden shall lie upon them. | smile not upon mee, Whatsoever it bee, 
Vhat doth peradventure take something | either art or nature, that imprints this con- 
from my fashion, in entertaining of guests; dition of life into us, by relation to others, 
or new commers; and happily fo have: it doth us much more hurt then good. In 
beene able to stay same more by my kitchin ) going about to frame apparances according 
then by my behaviour or grace, as doe the to the common opinion, wee defraud our 
peevish and fantasticall; and 1 greatly] selves of our owne profits, Wee care not 
diminish the pleasure [ should take in my! so much what our state or how our being 
house by the visitations and meetings of my | is in us, and in effect, as wee doe how and 
friends. No countenance is so fuolish or what it is, in the publike knowledge of 
so ill beseeming a gentieman in his owne; others. Leven the goods of the minde, and 
house, ag to see him vexed or troubled | wisedome it selfe, seeme fruitlesse unto us, 
about his household or domesticke affaires | if onely enjoyed by us; except it be set 
to see him whisper one of his servants in) forth to the open view and approbation of 
the care, and threaten another with his: strangers. ‘There are some whose gold 
~fooke. It should insensibly glide on, and! runnes by streames in places under ground, 
represent an ordinary course. And IT) and that imperceptible ; others extend the 
utterly dislike that a man should entertaine ; same in plates aml leaves, So that to some 
his guest with either excusing or boasting of | pence are worth crownes, to others the con> 
the entertainment he affoordeth them. 1 trary; the world judging the employment 
love order and cleanlinesse— ‘and value according eo the outward shew, 
; All over-nice care and curious heed about 
riches hath a touch or a taste of avarice. 

Aven their dispending and over-regular and 
artificiall liberalities are not worth a warie 
heed-taking, and countervaile not a painc- 
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et cantharns ef lanx, 
Ostendunat metha ste > 

My dish, my drinking kaone, 
Shew me what kinde of man— 





well nigh as much as plentie. In mine 
owne house I eRactly looke unto necessitie, 
little unto state, and lesse unto ornament. 
_I€ your neighbours servant be fighting with 
his companion, if a dish be overthrowen, 
you but laugh at it, you sleepe quietly 
whilst Sir Such-a-one is 
accounts, and over-seeing his stocke with 
his steward, and all about your provision 
for to-morrow. I speake according to mine 


ie casting up of 


full diligence. Who so will make his ex- 
pence even and just, makes it strict and 
forced ; either close-keeping or employing 
of money are in themselves things indif- 
ferent, and admit no colour of good or 
cevill but according to the application of our 
Iwill The other cause that drawes me to 
these journcyes or vagaries is the dissent or 
;disparitie in the present manners of our 
istate. I could easily comfort my selfe with 


opinion, omitting not in generall to thinke | this corruption in regard of the publike 


how fleasing an amusement it is to certaine 
to see a quiet and 
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rous house- ; 
hold directed by a formall and guided by a 
Bat not intending to fasten Nomen, ef a audio 





| interest, 
i pejorague secula ferri, 
Temporibus, gquoruyst sceiert ton invenit ifea 
posuit natura mefalio dA 
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‘Times worse then times of iron, for whose ‘descriptions of policie, fained by art and 
Re eee ce even nature findes no name, _3UPPosition, are found ridiculous and foolish 

He Pee Resse even nasure lndes no ame, 19 bee put in practice. These great and 
y ee F : ’ ’ o Dae : igen late 

— Nor hath from any metall set the same. i jong-continuing altereations about the best 

But not for mine owne ; Tam in particular) forme of societie and most commodious 

over-pressed by it. For round about where: rules to unite us together, are altercations 

1 dwell we are, by the over-long licentious- ; onely proper for the exercise of our wit; as 

nesses of our intestine civil] warres, almost! in arts divers subjects are found that have 

growen old, in so licentious and riotous a no essence but in agitation and disputing, 














forme of state— without which they have no ie at all. 
: Such an idea of policie, or picture of govern- 

Vuiphe wél firs ve aighe nefigin ; vi ‘ 
Quif. Ad at is eee ne fis os ‘inent, were to be established in a new world; 
There ing difference had-- © but we take a world already made and 


_. formed to certaine customes ; we engender 
that in good truth it were a wonder if it! not the same as Pyrrha, nor beget it as 
Should continue and maintaine it selle. ‘Cadmus. By what meanes soever we have 


Armati terram exercent, sempengne recentes the privilege to re-erect and range the same 
Coarectare proat pradas, et vivere rapto® PEW WE CAN WEl® hardly wrest it from the 
‘They armed plow the lund, and joy to drive, | accustomed habit and fold it hath taken, 
And draw new bootics, and on rapine hve, | except ri sagen pe ver de- 
: te hie 7 ‘] : ae: . ( i i 
To conclude, I see by our example that the | eee eal eg ine pean 
societie of men doth hold and is sewed to: : chewered : Yea of those th ey acu Have 
gether, at what rate SOCVEr it be; wherever | received. With such a shift doth Varro 
they be placed, in mooving and closing, | excuse himselfe, saying, that if he were 
they are ranged | atte eo. * i newly to Leginne to write of religion, he 
bas on 8 yrves “WMOCT EEA ye rer tes > , ; : ' 
gre Singlet iu cone close place, of theme | Vogl Tiny MEU bat Als Deleele wir. OF 
pines wee th but bemg alreadic received, be wi 
selves finde the way to be united and joyned speake oe of it according to custome 
together one with another ; and many GMES | hen to nature, Not to speake by opinion, 
better then art could have disposed them. y5+ consonant to truth, the most. excellent 
King Philip assembled a rabble of the most! aod pest policie for any nation to observe 
lewd, re Beebe ac Bich. lee oe that under which it bath maintained it 
could finde out, all which he place Peace fF So eS a ee ae 
at Se “:selfe. Its forme and essentiall commoditie 
citie which of purpose he had caused to be, aon much depend of custome. We are 
pale ae ee eee Lies ' easily displeased with the present condition; 
| fae “| yet doe | hold that to wish the government 
erected a politike contexture amongst them- | aa a popular ae ee A x im Bee 
selves, and a commodious and just socittic. | chie another kinde of policie, it is a mani- 
I see not one action, gr three, or a hundred, font Wick and eere folie. 
but even divers manuers, admitted and com- | fees LT ce i ea 
monly used; so extravagant (namely, in) 20% peiall . tees ig popuate hail 
disloyalty) and so barbarous ininhumanite, | +47 654 de peu, on bien communauté, 
which in my conceit are the worstand most” 4 yee Janssi, car Dien fy a faict naistred 
execrable kinde of vices, that I have not the {ove thou the state as.thou seest it to be: 
heart so much as to conceive them without If it be regall, love the royall race ; 
horrour, All which | in a manner admire If of a few or common-weale! ombrace 


as much as I detest. The exercise of these ‘It. as it 8, borne there God pointed thee, 
egregious villanies beareth a brand of vigour So was the good Lord of Pibrac wont to 
and hardinesse of minde as much as of error speake of it, whom we have lately lost, a 
and irregular confusion, Necessitie com- man of so quaint and rare wit, of 50 sound 
poseth and assembleth men together, This judgement, and of so milde and affable 
casuall combining is afterward framed into behaviour ; the untimely Josse of whom, 
lawes; for there have beene some as bar-| with that of the Lord of Foix, both fatally 
barously-savage as humane opinion could | happning to us at one time, are surely losses 
possibly produce, which notwithstanding | of great consequence unto our crowne, 1 
have kept their bodies in as good health and | wot not well, whether France, amonfist all 
state, in long life, as those of Plato or Ans-/ the men it bath left, is able. to affoord us 
totle could oe, And to say trae, all these two such other gentlemen as may, either in 
| | sincerity and woorth, or in sufficiencie and. 
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judgement for the counsell of our kings! Calavius corrected the vice of this manner 
match these two Gascoynes. They were; of proceeding by a notable example. His 
two mindes diversly faire, and venly, if we | fellow citizens liad mutinied against their 
respect the corrupted age wherein we live, magistrates. He being a man of eminent 
both rare and gloriously shining, every one! authority in the cittie of Capua, found one 
in her forme. But alas! what destiny had} day the meanes to shut up the Senate in 
placed them on the theater of this ave, sof the Guildhall or Pallace; then calling the 
dissonant and different in proportion from! people together in the market place, told 
our deplorable corruption, and so farre!them that the day was now come wherein 
from agreeing with our Cumultuons stormes ? with full and unresisted liberty they might 
Nothing doth so neerely touch and so much | take vengeance of the tyrants that had so 
overlay an estnte as innovation: onely/long and so marty wayes oppressed them, 
change doth give forme to injustice andi all @hich he had now at his mercy, alone 
scope to tyranny. If some one peece be | and unarmed. His opinion was, that 
out of square, it may be underpropt: one: orderly by lots they should be drawne out 
may oppose himselfe against that which the > one after another ; which done they might 
alteration incident and corrupuen naturall. particularly dispose of everv. one, and 
to all things doth not too much elonge and: whatsoever should be decreed of them, 
draw us from our beginnings and grounded ; should) inumediately be executed upon the 
pringiples, But to undertake to re-erect | place; provided they should therewithall 
and. found againe so huge a masse, and i presently advise and resolve to nominate 
change or remoove the toundations of so) and establish some honest and undetected 
vast. frame, belongeth onely to them who, jaan to supply the raome of the condemned, 
instead of purging deface, and in liew of j lest thea cittie shuld remaine void of due 
cleansing scrape out; that will amend par-, officers. "Vo which they granted, and heard 
ticujar faults by an universall confusion and (no sooner the name of a Seuatour read, but 
cure diseases by death : Non dam commutan- la loud exclamation of a general discontent 
darum guim evertendurum rerum cupidi (was raised against him; which Pacuvius 
“Not so desirous to have things altered | perceiving, he requested silence, and thus 
as overthrowen.” “The world is fondly unapt | bespake them: ‘' My country-men, T see 
to cure it selfe; so impatient with thati very well that man must be cut off, hee is a 
which vexeth or grieveth it, that it only | pernicious and wicked member; but let us 
aimeth to ridd it selfe of it, never regarding j have another sound good man in his place ; 


at what rate. Wee see by a thousand 

examples that it doth ordinarily cure it selfe 

at its owne charges: to be freed froma 

prasént evill is no perfect cure, except there 

be a generall amendment of condition. 

The end of a skilful chirurgeon is not to 

morgifie the bad flesh, itis but the beginning 

aod addressing of his cure: he aimeth 

further, that is, to make the naturall to grow 

againe, and reduce the partie to his due 

being and quality. Who ever proposeth 

onely to remoove what gnaweth him shall 

be to secke, for good docth not necessarily 

succeed evil: another, yea a worse evill 

may succeed it; as it hapned unto Cesars 

murderers, who brought the commonwealth 

to so distressfull a plunge that they re- 

pented themselves they ever medied with 

the same. The like hath since fortuned to 

divers, yea in our dailies, ‘The French that 

live in my times know very well what to 

speake of such matters, All violent changes 

and, great alterations, disorder, distemper 
and, shake a state very mnch. He that 

should rightly respect. a sound recovery of 

_abselate cure, and before all other things 
thorowly consult about it, might happily 

gtow slacke in the businesse, and beware 
be set his hand unto it. Pacuvius 


and whom would you name for that pur- 
pose 2?" This uncxpected speech bred a dis. 
tracted silence, each one finding himselfe 
to secke and miugh confounded in the choice. 
Yet one, who was the Doldest impudent 
amongst them, nominated one whom he 
thought fittest ; whvwas no sooner heard 
but a generall consent of voices, louder then 
the first, followed, all refusing him, as one 
taxed with a hundred imperfections, lawfull 
causes, and just objections, utterly to reject 
him. These contradicting humours grow- 
jug more violent and hot, every one follows 
ing bis private grudge or affection, Usere 
ensued a farte greater confusion and hurly- 
burly in drawing of the second and third 
Senatour, and in naming and choosing 
their successours, about which they could 
never agree-—as much disorder and more 
confusion about the election, as mutual] 
consent and agreement about the demission 
and displacing ; about which tumultuous 
trouble, when they had Jong and to no end. 
laboured and wearied themselves, they he- 
gan some here, some there, to scatter and 
steale away from the assemblie, every one 
with this resolution in his minde, that the . 
oldest and best known evill is ever more 
tolerable then a fresh and unexperienced 


—mischiefe. By seeing our s 
tossed in continuall agitation: for what 
have we not done ? 


Ehen cicatricun et sceleris pudet, 

Fratrumgue quid nes dura refugimus 

Abtagt guid intactum nefasti 

Liguinna! unde manus paventus 

Meta Deorum continust t guibus 

Pepercit avis?! 

Alas for shame of wickednesse, and scarres, 

Of brother-country-men in crvill warres, 

We of this hardned world, what doe we 
shunne ? 

What have we execrable left undone? & 

To set their hand whereto hath youth not 


dared ; 
For feare of Gods? what altars hath it 
spared Y 


Tam not very sudden in resolving or con- 
cluding. 


perirtiandanamenterren errr = 











tpsa si velit salus, 

Serwere provsus non potest hane familiam :% 
This familie ifsafetee would 
Keepe safe, 1 doe not thinke it could, 


Yet are we not peradventure come unto 
our last period. The preservation of states 
is a thing in all likelihood exceeding our 
understanding, A civill policie {as Plato 
saith) is a mighty and puisant matter, and 
of very hard and difficult dissolution ; it 
often endureth against mortal! and intestine 
diseases, yea, against the injury of unjust 
lawes, against tyrannic, against the ignor- 
ance and debordement of magistrates, and 
against the heentiousnesse and sedition of 
the people. In all our fortunes we com- 
“pare our selves to that which is above us, 
and looke toward those thafare better. Let 
us measure our selves by that which is he- 
neath us; there is no creature so miserably 
wretched but findes a thousand examples to 
comfort himselfe withall. It is our fault 
that we more willingly behold what is above 


us then willingly what is bencath us. And ; 


Solon said, that should a man heape up in 
one masse ali evils together, there is none 
that would not rather chuse to carry back 
with him such evils as he alreadie hath, 
then come to a lawfull division with other 
men of that chaos of evils, and take his 
allotted share of them, Our common-wealth 
ds much crared and out of tune. Yet have 
divers others beene more dangerously sicke, 
and have not died. Vhe gods play at hand- 
ball with us, and tosse us up and downe 
on all hands. Eatmvero dia mos Aomines 
gues piles Aabent :* * The gods perdie doe 
yeckon and racket us men as their tennis- 
Dalles.” The destinies have fatally ordained 

) Hor, Car. 1 i. Oa. xcv. 33. 
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the state of Rome for an exemplar patterne 
of what they can doe in this kinde. _ [t con- 
tnineth in it selfe all formes and fortunes 
that concerne a state, whatsoever order, 
trouble, good or bad fortune may in any 
sort effect in it. What man may justly 
despaire of his condition, seeing the agita- 
tions, troubles, alterations, turmoiles, and 
motions wherewith it was tossed to and fro, 
jand which it endured? If the extention of 
| rule and far-spreading domination be the 
‘perfect health of a state, of which opinion I 
| am notin any wise (and Isocrates doth greatly 
i please me, who instructeth Nicocles not to 
‘enwe those Princes who have large domina- 
.tions, but such as can well maintaine and 
‘orderly preserve those that have beene here- 
‘ditarily escheated unto them) that of Rome 
i was never so sound as when it was most 
|sicke and distempered. The worst of its 
forme was to it the most fortunate. A man 
eka ben distinguish or know the image 
‘of any policie under the first Emperors ; it 
‘was the most horrible and turbulent con- 
‘fusion that could be conceaved, which not- 
/ withstanding it endured and therein con- 
‘tinued, preserving, not a monarchie bounded 
‘in her limits, but so many nations, so 
i different, so distant, so evill affected, so 
‘confusedly commanded, and so unjustly 
conquered. 
nec pentious ullis 
i Commedat in populum terra pelagigue folens 
: Crt 
| Twevrichicn ne Sortuna suae) 
| Fortune doth to no other nation lend 
; Envie, against that people force to bend, 
Which both by land and sea their force 





extend, 


j Ail that shaketh doth not fall: the cone 


j texture of so vast a frame holds by more 


[then one natle. It holds by its antiquity, 
ias alde buildings which age hath robbed of 
| foundation, without loame or morter, and 
| neverthelesse live and subsist by their owne 
{ waight ” 
i nec sam walidis radivibus krorent 
| Pondere tata swo est.* 
Though now to no strong roote it sticke so fast 
1 Vet ts it safe by selfe-waight, and will Last. 
: Moreover, he goes not cunningly to worke, 
{that onely survayes the flankes and dykes; 
i to judge well of the strength of a place, be 
| must heedily marke how and view which 
;way it may be approached, and in what 
| State the assailant stand. Few vessels sinke 
i with their owne waight, and without some 
inary violence. Cast we our eyes 
(about us, and in a generall survay conskler 
all the world; all is tottring, all is out of | 
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frame. ‘lake a perfect view of all great! I feare to have already enrolled them, Re- 
states by in Christendome and where ever | petition is ever tedious, were it in Homer ; 
els: . * have knowledge of, and in all places | but irkesome in things that have but one 
you shail finde a most evident threatning of | superficiall and transitorie shew. I am 





change and ruine ; j nothing pleased with inculcation or wrest- 
Et sua sunt illis incommoda, pargue per omnes | ing-in of matters, be it in profitable things, 
Lempestas. as in Seneca. And the maner of his Stoike 
Their discommodities they know : schoole displeaseth me, which is, about 
Que storme abke o'er all doth grow. every matter to repeat at large, and from 


Astrologers may sport themselves with warn- the beginning to the end, such principles 
ing us, as they doe, of imminent alterations and presuppositions as serve in generall : 
and succeeding revolutions ; their divina- | and every hand While to re-allege anew the 
tions are present and palpable ; wee need ; cofimon arguments and universall reasons, 
not prie into the heavens to finde them out. ; My memorie doth daily grow worse and 
Wee are not only to draw comfort from this ; worse, and is of late much empaired : 
universall aggregation of evill and threats, Pocuta lethwos ut si ducentta samnes, 

but also some hope for the continuance of . wg Arente fauce traxerta. 

our state ; forsomuch as naturally nothing | Ax though with drie lips | had drunke that up, 
falleth where all things fall ; a generall dis- Which drawes oblivious sleepe in drowsic cnp, 
ease is a particular health ; conformitie is | to 

a quatitie enemie to dissolution. As forme, , | shall henceforward be faine (for hitherto, 
I nothing despaire of it, and me thinks [| thankes be to God, no capitall fault hath 
already perceive some starting holes to save  bapned), whereas others seeke time and 


us by. | occasion to premedilate what they have to 
Deus here fortasse benigna say, that I avoid to prepare myselfe, for 

Reducet in sedem vice. \feare I should tie my selle to some strict 

It may be, God with gracious entercourse ibond, on which IT must depend, To be 


Will re-e-tablish these things in their course. | bound and tied doth somewhat distract me : 
Who knowes whether God hath determined | namely, when I am wholly to rely and de- 
it shall happen of them as of bodies that: pend on so weake an instrument as is my 
are purged, and by long grievous sicknesses | memory. I never read this story, but I feele 
brought to a beter and sounder state ; which | a certaine proper and naturall offence. Lyn- 
thurowly purged diseases doafterward yeeld ; cestes being accused of a conspiracie against 
them a more entire and purely-perfect health | Alexander, the very same day that, accord 
then that they tooke from them? That: ing to custome, he was led forth in presence 
which grieveth me most is, that, counting! of all the armic to be heard in his owne 
the symptomes or effects of our evill, I see ‘defence, had jn his minde a premeditated 
@$ Many meerely proceeding of nature, and | oration, which he had studiously learnt by 
such as the heavens send us, and which may ‘rote, whereof, stammering and faltring, 
properly be termed theirs, as of those that) having uttered sotfc words, and wresting 
our owne surfeit, orexcesse, or missediet, or; with his memory, and striving to run it 
humane indiscretion confer upon us. The} over ayaine, he was sodainly charged by the 
very planets seeme orderly to declare unto | souldiers that were about him, and slaine 
ws that we have continued Jong enough, | with pikes, as they who held him to be con~- 
yea and beyond our ordinary limits. This | victed, His amazemeot and silence served 
also gnevess me, that the neerest evill them as a confession; for they su 
threatning us is not a distemper or altera- | that having had so long leasure in prison to 
tion in the whole and solide masse, but Veliinghs himselfe, it was not, as they thought, 
a dissipation and divulsion of it—the ex-) his memory failed him, but his guilty con- 
treamest of our feares. And even in these science bridled so his tongue and deprived 

-fantasticall humors or dotings of mine, 1) him of his wonted facultics, It was truly 
feare the treason of my memory, least un. | welspoken, The very place, the company and 
warily it have made me to register some- expectation astonieth a man when he most 
things twise. I hate to correct and agnizeaimeth at an ambition of well-speaking. 
my selfe, and can never endure but grudg- | What can a man doe when a meere oration 
ingly to review and repolish what once hath | shall bring his life into consequence? As 
escaped my pen. I heere set downe nothing | for mee, if 1 bee tied unto a prescript kinde 
that is new or lately found out. They are of speaking, what bindes me to it doth 
walgar imaginations, and which peradven- | also jouse me from it, when | have com= 
tare having beene conceived a hundred times, j mitted and wholly assigned my selfe uate 
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my memory, Iso strongly depend on the | hastens them? My booke is alwaies, one, 
game that foverwhelme it: she faints under {except that according as the printer goes 
her owne burthen, So much as I refer my | about to renew it, that the buyers depart 
selfe unto her, so much am I divided from! not altogether empty-handed ; [ give my 
selfe, until | make tryall of my countenance. | selfe law to adde thereto (as itis but:un- 
And J have sometimes beene in paine in; coherent checky, or il joined in laid worke) 
concealing the bondage whercunto Twas en- | some supernumerall embleme. They are 
gaged : whereas my designe, in speaking, ‘but over-waights, which disgrace not the 
te represent a maine carelesnesse of accent! firat forme, but give some particular price 
and countenance, suddaine and unpre-: unto every one of the succeeding, by an 
meditated, or casuall motions a5 rising of | ambitious petty subtility. Whence, notwith- 
present occasions; rather lovingy to say; standing, it may easily happen that some 
nothing of any worth, then make she€ 1; transposition of chronology is thereto com- 
came provided to speake well: a thing above | mixt : my reports taking place ‘according to 
all unseemely to men of ny profession, and | their opportunity, and not ever according 
of over strict an obligation to one that cau-/to their age, Secondly, forsomuch as in 
not hold much. Preparation gives more to! regard of my selfe | feare to loose by the 
hope them it brings with it. A man doth exchange, my understanding doth not 
often strip himselfe into his doublet, to leape | alwaies yoe forward, it sometimes goes also 
shorter then he did in hisgowne. Niééd/ est backward: 1 In a manner distrust mine 
Ais, gut placere wolunt, tam adversarium,  owne fantasies as much, though second or 
quam expectartio: “There is none so great thd, as | doe when they are the first, or 
an enemy to them that would please as ‘present as past. We many times correct 
expectation.” It is written of Curio the our selves as foolishly as we taxe others 
orator, that when he proposed the distribu. unadvisedly, I am = growne aged by a 
tion of the parts of his oration into three or | number of yeares since my first publications, 
foure, or the number of his arguments and | which were in a thousand five hundred: and 
reasons, it was his ordynary custome either foure score. But | doubt whether FE be 
to forget some one, or adde one or two more | encreased one inch in wisedome, My selfe 
unto it, IT have ever shunned to fall into; nuw and my selie anon are indeede two} 
guch an inconvenience, as one hating these | but when better, in good sooth | cannot 
selfe-promises and prescriptions, not onely tell, It were a goodly thing to bee old if 
for the distrust of my memory, but also be- | wee did onely march towards amendment, 
cause this forme drawes over neare unto; it is the motion of a drunkard, stumbling, 
an artiste, Semtdeciora meelitares decent; reeling, giddie-brain‘d, formeles, or of 
'sPlaine wordes and manners become mar-: reedes, which the ayre doth casually wave 
tialists.” Sufficeth, I have naw mare a vow | to and fro what way it bloweth. Antiochas, 
unto my selfe, no more to undertake the in his youth, bad stoutly and vehemently 
charge to speake in any place of respect; written in favor of the academy, but being 
for to speake in readfyg what one hath ‘olde he changed copy, and writ as violently 
written, besides that it is most foolish and) against it: which of the two | should fod- 
absurde, it is a matter of great disadvantage | low, should [ not ever follow Antiochus? 
to such ag by nature were interressed or! Having once established a doubt, toattempe 
might do any thing in the action. And, to confirme the certainty of bumare 
wholly to rely or cast my selfe to the mercy i opinions, were it not an establishing of a 
of my presentinvention, much lesse: Lhave doubt, and not of the certainty? and pro- 
it by naturese dull and troubled, that it can- {mise that had he had another age given 
notin any wise supply me in sudaine and: him, with assurance to live, he should ever 
stead me in important necessities, May it have beene in termes of new agitations, 
please the gentle reader to suffer this one not so much better as other and different. 
art of essay to run on, and this third! Publike favor hath given me some more 
straine or addition of the rest of my pictures  boldnes then I hoped for; but the thing [ 
peeces. fo adde, but I correct not; first : feare most is to breed a glutting satiety: 1 
ecause he who hath hypothekised or would rather spur then bee weary, as & 
engaged his labour to the world, 1 finde: wise man cf my time hath done. Commen- 
‘a@pparance that he hath no longer right in: dation is ever pleasing, from whom, fram 
the same; let him, if he be able, speake whence, or wherefore soever it come; yet _ 
better clswhere, and not corrupt the worke : ought a man to be informed of the cause, if 
che bath already made sale off; of such he will justly please and applaud himself 
“people a man should buy nothing but after‘ therewith. Imperfections themselves have 
. phey-ace dead: iet them thoroughly thinke | their meanes to be recommended. Melgar. 
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come to encounter; and I am deceived, | gourmandize my sclfe upon mine owne 
if in my dayes the worst compositions and ; dung-hill : and | repute it a wonderfull and 
absurdest books have not gained the credit exemplar strangenesse, that having under- 
of popular breath. Iam much beholding to! gone so many stormy-wrackes, so divers 
divers honest men, and I thanke them that i changes and tumultuous-neighbour agita- 
vouchsafe to take my endeavours in good. tions, it doth yet this day continue free, and 
parte. There is no place where the defects (as 1 may say) an undefiled virgin from 
of the fashion doe so much appear as in a shedding of blood, spore, or sacking. For, 
matter that in it selfe hath nothing to: to say true, it was possible for a man of my - 
recommend it. Good reader, blame not me, | disposition to escape from a constant and 
for those that passe here, either by the {| continuall forme, whatsoever it was, But 
fantazie or unwarinesse of others ; for every ‘the contrary inwasions, hostile incursions, 
hand, each workeman brings his owne  altgations and vicissitudes of fortune round 
unto them. I neither meddle with ortho-! about me, have hitherto more exasperated 
graphy (and would onely have them follow then mollified the humour of the country, 
the ancient) nor with curious pointing: I} and recharged me with dangers and invin- 
have small experience in either, Where cible difficulties that [have escaped, But it 
they altogether breake the fence, 1 little grieveth me that it is rather by fortune, yea 
trouble my selfe therewith ; for at least they | and by my discretion, then by justice ; and it 
discharge me. But where they will wrest-) vexeth me to bee without the protection of 
in and substitute.a false fence (as often they the Jawes and under any other safeyard 
doe) and wyre draw me to their concegs, then theirs. As things now stand I live 
then they spoyle me. Neverthelesse, when .more then halfe by the favour of others, 
the sentence is not strong or sinnawy accord- | which is a severe obligation. IT would not 
ing to my meaning, an honest man may be endebted for my safety neither to the 
reject it to be mince. He that shall know | goodnesse nor tothe good will of our great 
how little laborious 1 am and how framed | men, which applaude themselves with my 
after mine owne fashion, will easily beleeve . liberty and legalitie ; nor to the facilitie of 
I would rather endite anew as many more | my predecessours or minc owne manner. 
other essayes, then subject my selfe ie trace | For iia if 1 were other than Lam? If my 
these over again, for this childish correction. | demeanour, the libertie of my conversation, 
I was saying erewhile that being plunged in or bappilie alliance, binde my neighbours, 
the deepest mine of this new aes of | it : a cruclty that they should acquit ee 
metal], 1 am not onely deprived of great’ selves of it in suffering me to live, and that 
familiarity with men of different custome , they may say, wee give hima free and un- 
from mine, and other opinions, by which | disturbed continuation of divine service in 
they hold together by a knot, commanding 'the chaple of his house, while all other 
all other knots; but am not also without churches rounfl about are by us prophaned 
some hazard, amongst those with whom all; and deserted; and we freely allow and 
things are equally lawfull, most of which; pardon him the fryition of bis goods and 
cannot now adayes empaire their market ( use of his life, as hee maintaineth our wives, 
ee ie eae whence rye Sa ail in time a a eel ane our erat It 
degree of licenciousnesse proceedcth. Cast-' is long since that in my house we have a 
ing over all the particular circumstances that) share in Lycurgus the Athenians praise, 
concerae mice, I finde no one man of ours, who was the generall storier, depositary and 
to whome Wie inhibition of our lawes, guardian of his fellow-citizens esaee and 
costeth any thing, eyther in gaine ceasing, ' purses. I am now of opinion that a man 
or in losse appearing (as lawyers say), more, must live by law and authoritie, and not by 
then unto my selfe. And some there be! recompence or grace. How many galiant 

that in chollericke heate and humorous fury) men have rather made choise to lose their 

‘wil cracke and vaunt much, that will per-| life then be indebted for the same? 1 
forme a great deale Jesse then my selfe, if; shunne to submit my selfe to any manner of 
once we come to an equall ballance. As a‘ obligation, but above all to which bindes_ 
house at all times freely open, much fre-' me by duty of bonds of honour. I finde 
quented, of great haunt and officious in nothing so deare as what is given mee, and 
entertaining all sorts of people (for | could | that because my will remaines engaged by a 
never bee induced to make an implement title of ingratitude ; and I more willingly 

of warre thereof ; which I perceive much receive such offices as are to be sold; a 
more willingly to bee sought-out and flocked thing easie to be beleeved, for these I give 
unto where it is furthest from my neigh-, pape but money, but for those I give 
‘bours) my house hath merited much lar} my selfe. The bond that holdes me by the — 

aflection; and it were a hard matter to) law of honestie seemeth to me much morg_ 
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urgent and forcible then that of civill com-|casion of their fault for a quittance and 
pulsion, Io am more gently tyed by a 
notarie then by my selfe. Js it not reason | 
that my conscience bee much more engaged ; mon reason, I notwithstanding finde some 
to that wherein she hath simply and onely | sparing in doing that by justice which I did 
beene trusted ? Els my faith oweth nothing, | by affection ; and somewhat to ease my 
for she hath nothing lent her. Let one! selfe with the attention and diligence of my 
helpe himselfe with the confidence or assur- inward will, st prugentis sustinere st 
ance he hath taken from me. 1 would | cursum, sicimpetum benewolentia :' “Wt is 
much rather breake the prison of a wall or | a wisemans part to keepe a hand as on the 
of the lawes, then the bond of my word. [| course, so on the career of his goodwill.” 
ato nicely scrupulous ine keeping of my | Which where ever | apply mv selfe, is in 
promises, nay almost superstitious, angt in| me too urgent and over pressing, at least 
A subjects 1 commonly passe them uncer- | for a man that by no meanes would be 
taine and conditionall. ‘To such as are of ;enthronged. Which husbandrie stands mee 
no weighty consequence I adde force with (in stead of some comfort, about the imper- 
the jealousie of my rule: she rackes and ; fections of those that touch me, Indeed I 
chargeth me with her owne interest. Yea, {am much displeased they should thereby 
in such enterprises as are altogether mine ! be of lesse worth ; but so it is that I also 
owne and free, if | speake the word or name | save something of my engagement and ap- 
the point, mec thinkes I prescribe the same | plication towards them, | allow of him that 
unto me; and that to give it to anothers iqvyes his childe so much the lesse by how 
knowledge, it is to preordaine it unto hima much more he is either deformedly crooked 
selfe, Me seemes 1 absolutely promise or scald-headed. And not oncly when he 
when T speake. Thus I make but small is knavish or shrewd, but also being un- 
brugge of my propositions. Vhe condem- luckie or ill borne (for God himselfe hath in 
nation | make of my selfe ts more mooving, | that abated of his worth and naturall esti- 
forcible and severe, then that of the judges, | mation) alwaies provided, that in such a 
who onely take me by ihe countenance of cold and sivight affection hee beare him 
common obligation ; the constraint of my selfe with moderation and exact justice. In 
conscience is more rigorous and more mee proximitie of blood doth nothing 
strictly severe ; 1] faintly follow those duties | diminish, but rather aggravate defects. 
to which | should bee haled if I did not I After all, according to the skill I have in 
goe to them. foe tpsam tla pusfum est) the knowledge of benefits and thankfulnesse, 
mod recte fl, st voluntarium :' “ This is soi which is a knowledge very subtill and of 
“gt, as it is well done, if it be voluntary.” | great use, I see no man more free and lesse 
the action have no glimpse of libertie, iti indebted then hitherto I am my selfe. 
hath neither grace nor honolr. | What ever I owe, the same I owe simply 


{ eee : 
: to common and naturall obligations. There 
ee * Ke fe 3 : uae P 
stile ene eiee ee trent? | ie ng man more absolutely quit and cleare 
i , : ALR if . 
By will they can scarce winne me to, else whence. 








ta mc sunt nithe nota potentume 
Where necessitie drawes me, Tlovetorelent! —oayunera. i 


seb will. Gua gurcguid imperia cogitur, With gifts Pam not much acquainted, 
exngenht a Bo S guam grastants acceplum Of mighty men, and much lesec tainted. 
pefertur: "For whatsoever is enforced by | 


discharge of my debt, Although I continue | 7 
to pay them the apparent offices with com-. 


~ 


~ « 


command is more imputed to bim that Princes give mee sufficiently if they take 


exacteth then in him that performeth."’ 1) nothing from me, and doe me much 
know some that follow this aire even unto: if they doe me no burt ; it is all 1 require of 
injustice. They will rather give then re- them. Ob how much am [I beholding to 
Store ; sooner lend then pay; and more | God, forsamuch as it hath pleased him that 
“sparingly doe good to him to whom they! whatsoever 1 enjoy I have immediately 
are bound to doe it. I bend not that way, received the same from his grace; that he 
but am mmainely against it. | love so much | hath particularly reserved all my debt unto 
to disoblige and discharge my self, that I) himselfe. I most instantly beseech his 
have sometimes esteemed as profit the in- sacred mercy that 1 may never owe gny 
rratitudes, the offences, and indignities I) man so much as one essential] God amercie. 


had received of those to whom, either by | Oh thrise fortunate libertie, that hath brought: 


nature or accidents, 1 was by way of friend-| me so farr. May it end successefully. I 


ship somewhat beholding ; taking the oc-/ endeavour to have no manner of need of 
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any man. /a me omnis spes est mthé: ‘' All| to put them in minde of the good they have 
my hope for all my helpes is my selfe.” It} done them, which is ever hatefull, but of 
is a thing that every man may effect in: the benefits they have received of them. 
himselfe ; but they more easily whom God | Those I see familiarly to employ and make 
hath protected and sheltred from naturall | use of all men, to begge and borrow of all 
and urgent necessities. Indeed it is both! men, and engage themselves to all men, 
lamentable and dangerous to depend of ; would doubtlesse never doe it, knew they as 
others. Our selves, which is the safest and | I doe, or tasted they as I have done, the 
most lawfull refuge, are not very sure under | sweet content of a pure and undepending 
our selves. I have nothing that is mine' libertie, and if therewithall (as a wise man 
owne but my selfe; yet is the possession | ought) they did dwy ponder what it is fora 
thereof eee and sou anes Aimanjo engage eo Hier ei obli- 
manure my selle, both in courage (which 18) gauon, or bernie depriving bond. it may 
the stronger) and also in fortune, that if all | happily be paid sometimes, but it can never 
things else should forsake me, I might finde | be utterly dissolved, [tis a cruell bondage 
something wherewith to please and satisfie to him that loveth throughly and by all 
my seife. Eleus Hippias did not onely | meanes to have the free scupe of his libertie, 
— ee with learning, that in time of; ee are best and most acquainted with 
ne ee might jovfully withdraw himselfe;} me know whether ever they saw any man 
amongst ihe Mies and be sequestred from | living lesse soliciting, lesse nines lesse 
all other company; not onely with the | importuning or lesse begging then Lam, or 
poe of get lei — arp ya at re Alas aa Boe a Bat ae SNe 
minde to be contented with her, and when; which } e, and that beyond al moderne 
his chance should so dispase of him, man- j example, it is no great wonder, sithence so 
fully to passe over such incommodities as) many parts of my humours or manners con- 
exteriorlie might come unto him; but, | tribute thereunto. As a naturall kind of 
moreover, he was so curious in learning to | stubbornnesse, an impatience to be denied, 
dresse his meat, to notte his haire, to make | a contraction of my desires and desseignes, 
his cloathes, breeches and shoes, that as‘ and an insufficiencie or untowardlinesse in 
much as could possibly be he might wholly? all manner of affaires ; but above all, my 
relie and trust to himselfe, and be freed most favoured qualities, Jethall sloathful- 
from all forraine helpe. A man doth more; nesse, and a genuine liberty, by all which 
freely and more blithely enjoy borrowed | meanes | haye framed an habite mortally 
goods when it is not a bounden jovissance | to hate, to be beholding to any creature els, 
and constrained through neede, and that a: or to depend of other then unto and of my 
man hath in his will the power and in his: selfe. ‘True it is, that before [ employ the 
furtune the meanes to live without them. 1 { beneficence or lit%rality of an other, in any 
know my selfe well. ee oe ie) hard for }hght or waight oe small or urgent 
me to nnagine any liberalitie of another} neede soever, oe tp the utmost power 
body so pure towards me, or suppose any | employ all that ever ] am able to avold and 
hospitalitie so free, so hartie and genuine, | forbeare it. My frieuds doe strangelie im- 
as would not seeme affected, tyrannicall, | portune and molest me, when they solicite 
disgraced and attended on by reproach, if | and urge me to entreate a third man. And 
$o were that necessitie had forced and tied | | deeme it a matter of no Jesse charge and 
me Ava fae Pb to - is an apiece ex oper to eee a that hae 
walitie, and | rerogative, so is taking a debted unto me, by making use of him, 
aualitie of salenissicn. Witnes the injurious |then to engage my selfe unto hia that 
and A garter a that Bajazeth made  oweth me pees ae ene epoca 
of t resents which Themir had sent him. ; being removed, let them not ¢ for 
And ome @ which in the behalfe of ane i saan ne, ek ig aha: liegt 
the emperour were sent to the emperour of at my hands (for ave denoun ° 
cg oe vex Msi at the heart that fs warre sali pened of ares ane care); I 
did not only utterly reject and scornfully | am commodiously easie and ready in times 
refuse them, saying that neither himselfe {of any bodies necessitice, and I have also 
mor his predecessors before him were ac-; more avoyded to receive, then sought to 
CUS to take any thing, and that their! give, which (as Aristotle saith) is also more 
‘ofice was rather to give; but beside she ‘facile. My fortune hath afforded me small 
caused the ambastadors, to that end sent { meanes to benefit others, and that little she 
‘wnto him, to be cast into a deepe dungeon. | hath bestowed on me, the same hath she 
When Thetis {saith Aristotle) flattereth | also meanely and indifferently placed. Had 
Jupiter, when fhe Lacedemonians flattér ; shee made mee to be so borne that I might 
‘the Athenians, they doe not thereby intend i have kept some ranke amongst men, I 
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would then have beene ambitious in pro- | Test quogne cusn pax est, trepidant formiding 
citing to be beloved, but never to be feared | Aedes, : 


or admired. Shull I expresse it more inso- E.v'n when in peace they are, 
lentlie ? I would have had as much regard They quake for feare of warre. 
unto pleasing as unto profiting. Cyrus, ~ guoties pacem fortuna lacessst, 


doth most wiselie, and by the mouth of an “ec fer est beliis, melins, fortuna, dedesses 
excellent captaine and also a better philo-- fed is boo er, gedidague sub Areto, 

+ z ' “ eS MPS tae Ebert dd 
sopher, estceme his bountie and praise bis 7" NE OOo a 
good deedes farre beyond his valour and | Wenec takes te wag Shade wun uote 
above fis warlike conquests. And Scipiw | see ee 
the eNer, wheresuever he seeket h to prevaile i In th’ Easterne world thou shouldst have 
and set forth himselfe, rateth his debonairi- | giv’n them place, 
tic and valueth his bumanitie abdie his! Or wandang tenta for warre, under the cold 


courage and beyond bis victories, and hath | North Starre, 
ever this glorious saying in his mouth :, | sometimes draw the meanes to strengthen 
“Phat hee hath left his enemies as much | my selfe against these considerations, fram 
cause to love him as lis friends.” [ will carelesnesse and idhencsse, which also in 
therefore say, that if a man must thus owe some sort bring us unto resolution. It often 
any thing, it ought to be under a more law- ; befalleth me, with some pleasure, to imagine 
full tithe then that whereof I speake, to what mortall dangers are, and to expect 
which the law of this miserable warre doth /them. I do even hood-winkt, with my head 
engage me, and not of so great a debt, ag 7in my bosome and with stupiditie, plunge 
that of my totall preservation and whole | my selfe into death, without considering or 
estate, which doth unreparablie over-whelme | knowing it, as into a deepe, hollow and 
mec. Lb bave a thousand times gone to bed | bottomlesse abysse, which at one leape doth 
in ming house, imagining I should the very | swallow me up, and at an instant doth cast 
same night cither have beene betrayed or, me into an cternall slumber, full of insipidi- 
alaine in my bed; compounding and con-itie and indolencie. And in these short, 
ditioning with fortune that it might be | sudden or violent deaths, the consequence 
without apprehension of feareful astonish-' 1 foresee of them affords me more comfort 
ment and langnishment; and after my then the effect of fearé. They say, that 
praiers have cried out, _ even as life is not the best because it is long, 
dainpius fuce tam calta movadin miles hadebst 1 Lao death is the best because it is short. t 
Shall theee our grounds so derkt and drest, | prea aliar Wide a sent oe much ie being 
By godlesse souldiers be possest ? >; dead, as T enter into confidence with dying. 
ev Tl enwrap and shrowd my selfe in that 
What remedie? Tt is the plice where my) storme which shall blinde and furiously wrap 
setle ancl most of my ancestors were borne: me with a ready and insensible charge. 
therein have they placed their affection and: Yet if it ba pned (as gome gardners say) that 
their name. Wee finrden our selves unto! those roses and violets are ever the sweeter 
whatsoever wee accustome ourselves. And and more odoriferous that grow neere unto 
toa wretched condition, as ours is, custome | garlike and onions, forsomuch as they sucke 
hath beene a most favourable present, given | and draw all the ill savours of the ground 
ws by nature, which cnureth and lulleth our: unto them, $0 that these depraved natures 
sense asleepe to the suffering of divers evils. would draw and sucke all the venome of 
Civil watres have this one thing worse then mine aire and infection of my climate, and 
other wartes, to cause every one of us to. by their neerenesse unto me make me so 
make a witch-tower of his owne house. ; much the better and purer, that £ might not 
Qaim seri, porta titiap mexregi becri, | ipse all. “That is hot, but of this, something 
Pe ixgae ame tatuss viriius egie demus !* , May be, forsamuch as §0 odnesse is the 
How hard with gate and wall our life to gard, + fairer and more attracting when it is rare, 
And scatce be safe in our owne houses bard? =. aNd that contranietie stifneth and diversitie 
Ree ects ; ! encloseth well doing in it selfe, and by the. 
It ig an irkesome extremitie for one to be. jealousie of oppesition and glory it doth 


troubled and pressed even in his owne) enflame it. Theeves and stealers (goda- 
houshold and domesticall rest, ‘The piace: ng : 


ane : rccie their kinduesse) have in particular 
wherein I dwell is ever both the first and f ate ] te. 


ee ae | ‘nothing to say to me: no more : 
lust to the batterie of our troubles, and hem. I should then have to. do with over 





whete peace is ever absolutely discerned, | many sorts of men, Alike consciences lurke 
tn nvinannrnimeanaanmezaenmeinnmmmrmnnme HAGEL divers kinds of garments, alike cruel 
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tie, disloialtic and stealing. And so much 
the worse, by how much it is more base, | humour, and peradventure not without some 
more safe and more secret under the colour | excuse, to esteeme all men as my country- 
of lawes. I hate lesse an open-professed | men; and as ] kindly embrace a Polonian 
injurie then a deceiving traitorous wrong, an!as a Frenchman, postponing this naturall 
hostile and warlike then a peacefull and | bond to universall and common, I am not 
lawfull, Our feaver hath seized upon aj greatly strucken with the pleasantnesse of 
body which it hath not much empaired. | natural! aire. Acquaintances altogether new 
The fire was in it, but now the flame hath: and wholly mine doe in my conceit 
taken hold of it. The report is greater, the | countervaile the worth of all other vulgar 
burt but little, I ordinarily answere such | and casnall acquaintgnce of our neighbours. 
as demand reasons for my voiages: That! Bella id meerely acquired by our selves 
{ know what I shunne, but wot not what Ij doe or€inarily exceed those to which wee 
seeke. {f one tell mee there may be as little | are joyned either by communication of 
sound health amongst strangers, and that! climate or affinity of blood. Nature hath 
their manners are neither better nor purer) placed us in the world free and unbound, 
then ours, I answere first, that it is very| wee emprison our selves into certaine 
hard: | st reiachite, as the kings of Persia, who bound 
Tam multe scelevim jacies 3 themselves never to drinke other water 

The Wicnes a0 wauitold ‘then of the river Choaspe7, foolishly re~ 

OE Mice cdteee we Rone i pouncing all lawfull right of use in all other 
, Waters, and for their regard dried up all the 
Secondly, that it is ever a gaine to change , rest of the world, What Socrates did tn his 
a bad estate for an uncertaine. And that latter dayes, to deeme a sentence of banish- 
others evils should not touch us so neare as; ment worse then a doome cf death against 
ours. I will not forget this, that [I can himselfe, being of he mind Tam now, | 
never mutinie so much against France but I | shali never be neither so base minded nor 
must needes looke on Paris with a favour- , 50 Strictly habituated in my country that 1 
able eye: it hath my hart from my infancy, | would follow him. ‘The celesticall lives 
whereof it hath befalne me as of excellent have divers images which I embrace more 
things: the more other faire and stately by estimation then by affection. And some 
cities I have seene since, the more hirbeauty too extraordinary, and se highly elevated, 
hath power and doth still usurpingly gaine | which because | am not able to couceive, | 
upon my affection, I love thar citie for her | cannot embrace by estimation, This humor 
owne sake, and more in her oncly subsisting owas very tenderly apprehended by him who 
and owne being then when it is full fraught , deemed ali the world to be his city. “True it 
and embellished with forraine pompe and: is he disdained per@grinations, and had not 
borrowed garish ornaments : I love her so: much set his foote beyond the territory of 
tenderly that even hir spotts, her blemishes | Athens, What if he i Gets the mony his 
and hir warts are deare unto me. I am no: friend offred to lay out, to disingage hig 
perfect Frenchman, but by this great life, and refused to come out of prison. by 
tnatchlesse citie, great in people, great in {the intercession of others, because he would 
regarll of the felicitie of her situation ; but not disobey the lawes in a time wherein 
above al, great and incomparable in varietie; they were otherwise so rival eae These 
and diversitie of commodities : the glory of | examples are of the first kind for me, Of 
France, and one &f the noblest and chicfe the second there are others, which I could 
ornaments of the world. God of his mercy’ find in the very same man, Many of these 
‘free hic, and chase away all our divisions; fare examples exceed the power of my 
from hir: being entircly united to hir selfe, | action ; but some exceed aiso the force of 
YT finde hir defended from a!l other violence. | my judgement. Besides these reasons, I 
3 forewacne hir, that of ali factions, that: deem travell te be a profitable exercise, 
‘shall be the worst which shall breed discord | The minde hath therein a continuall ex- 
‘and sedition in bir, And for hir sake, Ij citation, to marke things unknowne, and 
onely feare hir selfe, And surely 1 am in as | note new objects. And as I have often said : 
great feare for hir as for any other part of ‘1 know no better schuolc to fashion a 
votr'staf,” Se long as she shali continue, so | man’s life then uucessantly to propose unto 
long shall I never want a home or retreat to | him the diversitie of so many other mens 
retire and shrowd my selfe at all times: a! lives. customes, humors, and fantasies; and 
thing able to make me forget the regret of | make him taste or apprehend one so per- 
all other retreates. Not because Sccrates ! aca variety of our natures, shapes, or 
eee | ‘formes. ‘Fherein the body is neither ab- 
3 Vins. Geer. 1. i. so, isolutely idle sor wholly troubled. and 
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that moderate agitation doth put him into, 
breath.” My selfe, as crazed with the col- 
licke as I am, can sit eight, yea sometimes 
ten houres on horse-backe, without weari- 
nesse or tyring. 


Fires ultra sortemgue senccta3 


Reyond strength ordinary, 
Which old yeeres use to cary, 


No weather is to me so contrary as the 
scorching heat of the parching sunne. For, 
these umbrels or riding canopies, which 
since the ancient Romans, the ltal&ns use, 
doe more weary the armes then ease the 
head, I would faine-faine know what 
industry it was in the Persians, so anciently, 
and even in the infancy of luxuriousnesse 
(as Xenophon reporteth) to fanne them- 
selves, and at their pleasures to make cold 
shades, I love rainy and dirty weather as 
duckes doe. The change either of aire or 
clitpate doth nothing distemper mee. Ah 
heavens are alike to me, Iam never véxed 
or beaten, but with internall alterations, 
such as I produce my selfe, which surprise 
and possesse me least in times of way- 
fairing. It is a hard matter to make me 
resolve of any journey; but if I be once 
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without him; and when he hath so disposed 
his affaires, that they may answere the 
ancient course and wonted forme. It is 
much more indiscretion, and an argument 
of want of judgement, to goe from home 
and leave no trusty guard in hig house, and 
which for lacke of care may be slow or 
forgetfull in providing for such necessaries 
as in your absence it may stand in need of, 
The most profitable knowledge and honour- 
ablest occupation for a matron or mother of 
a familie is the occupation and knowledge 
of buswiferie. I see divers covetous, but 
few huswifes. It is the mistresse-qualitie 
that all men should seeke after, and above 
all other endeavour to finde, as the onely 
dowry; that serveth either to ruine and 
overthrow, or to save and enrich our houses. 
Let no man speake to me of it; according 
as experience hath taught me, I require in a 
maried woman the economicall vertue above 
all others. Wherein [ would have her abso- 
lutely skilfull, since by my absence I commi 
the whole charge and bequeath the ful 
government of my household to her, 

} see (and that to my griefe) in diver 
houses the master or goodman come homq 
at noone all weary, dirty and dusty, wi 


on the way, I hold out as long and as farre 
as another. I strive as much in small as I 
labour mn great enterprises; and to prepare 
my selfe for a short journey or to visite a her closet dressing, decking, smugging, 0. 
friend, as to undertake a farre set voiage, (rimming of her selfe. IC is a thing onely 
I have learnt to frame my journeyes after , fitting queenes or princes ; whereof some 
the Spanish fashion, all at once and out-/! doubt might be made. It is ridiculous that 


drudging and toiling about his businesse _ 
when the mistresse or good-wife is either 
scarce up, or if shee bee, she is yet ir 


right, great and reasonable. And in extreme | the idlenesse and unjust that the lithernesse 


heats I travell at night from sunne-set to|of our wives should be fostered with out 
sunne rising. The other fashion, confusedly | sweat and maintained by our travell. Neo 
and in haste to bait by the way and dine, ; man (as neere as I can) shall fortune to 
especially in winter, when the daies are so} have a more free and more absolute use, o1 
short, is both troublesome for man and (a more quiet and more liquid fruition of his 
incommodious for horse. My jades are the | goods then [ have. If the husband bring 
better, and hold out longer. No horse did | matter, nature her selfe would have womer 
ever faile me that held out the first daies ,to bring forme. Concerning duties of wed- 
jourmey with me. I water them in all waters, | locke-fnendship, which some happily ima 
and only take of their last watering, that! gine to be interessed oreprejudiced by the 
before | come to mine inne they have way | husbands absence, I beleeve it pot. Con 
enough to beat their water. My slothful- | trariwise, it is a kinde of intelligence thai 
nesse. to rise in the morning alloweth such | casily growes cold by an over-continual 
as follow mee sufficient leasure to dine / assistance, and decaieth by assiduitie; fal 
before wee take horse. As for me, I never | to stand still at racke and manger breedett 
feed over-late : I commonly get an appetite |a satietie. Every strange woman seemett 
in eating, and no otherwise: 1 am never: to us an honest woman, and ail feele by 
hungry but at the table Some complaine | experience that a continuall seeing one 
that being maried, and well strucken in| another cannot possibly represent thi 
yeeres, I have enured my selfe, and been¢ | pleasure men take by parting andemeeting 
pleased to continue this exercise. They doe | againe. These interruptions fill mee with t 
me wTORE. The best time for a man to: new kinde of affection toward mine own 
leave his house is when he hath so ordered | people, and yeeld me the use of my by 


and settled the same that it may continue | more pleasing: vicissitude doth ROW and 


| then ea-carnest my minde towant one, and 
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how true amitie hath armes long enough helpe them. To whom some might reproach, 
to embrace, to claspe and holde from one since she neither discerneth the one nor other 
| of the world unto another; namely end of the joynt, betweene the overmuch and 
in this, where isa continuall communication ‘the little, the long and the short, the Hight 
of offices that cause the obligation and re- | and the heavie, the neare and the farre, since 
vive the remembrance thereof. The Stoickes | she neither knowes the beginning nor ending 
say that there is so great an affinitie and | thereof, that she doth very uncertainly judge 
mutuall relation betweene wise men that he! of the middle, Aeram natura nudiam nobis 
who dineth in France feedeth his companion | dedit cognitionem finium: ‘‘ Nature hath 
in A¢gypt ; and if one of them doe but hould | affoorded us no knowledge of her endes.” 
up his finger, where ever it bee, all the wise | Are they not yet wjves and friendes of the 
men disperced upon the habitable land feete | deceased that are not at the end of this, but 
a kinde of aid thereby. Jovissance and pos-!inthe@her world? Wee embrace both those 
session appertaine chiefly unto imagination. | that have beene, and those which are not 
It embraceth more earnestly and uncessantly | yet, not onely the absent. We did not con- 
what she goeth to fetch, then what wee touch. | dition when we were maried, contitmally to 
Summon and count all your daily amuse- keepe our selves close hugging one another 
ments, and you shall finde you are then as some, I wot not what little creatures doe 
furthest and most absent from your friend we see daily; or as those bewitched people 
when he is present with you. His assistance of Karenti, in a kinde of dogged manner. 
releaseth your attention, and giveth your! And a woman should not have her eyes so 
thoughts libertie at all times and upon every Pgreedily or so dotingly fixed on hir hus- 
occasion to absent themselves ; if 1 be at) bahd’s forepart, that if neede shall require 
Rome, or any where else, T bold, | survay,} she may not view his hinder parts, But 
and governe my house and the commodities | might not the saying of that cunning painter, 
which I have left about and in it. J even; who could so excellently set foorth their 
sce my walles, my trees, my grasse, and my | humours and pourtray their conditions, fidy 
rents to stand, to grow, to decay, and to! bee placed heere, lively to represent the 
diminish, within an inch or two of that I‘ cause of their complaints? 


should doe when Tam at home. 


Ante oculos errat domnus, errat forma lecorum, 


My house is sull before mune eies, 
There still the forme of places lies. 


If we but onely enjoy what we touch, fare- 

well our crownes when they are in our 

coffers, and adiew to our children when 

they are abroad or a hunting; we would 

have them neerer, In the garden is it farre 

off? within halfe a daies journey? What, | 

within ten leagues, is it farre or neere? If | 

it be neere, what is eleven, twelve, or thir- 

leene? and so step by step. Verely that | 

woman who can prescribe unto her husband | 

how many steps end that which is neere, and | 

which step in number begins the distance she | 

counts farre, I arft of opinion that she stay 

him betwaene both. 

| excludat yurgia finis3 

Let the conclusion, 

; Exclude confusion. 

Uler perminss, candague pilos ut equine, 

Paulatin vello; et demo unum, demo etiam 

mane 

Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis aceret4 

- Jouse the grant, and plucke by one and one 
The disc taile haires, EM wher.ihe bush i 


‘Vda the Jade's casted Guile ae none. 
And let them boldly call for philosophy to 
? Hor, 1. ii, £pist. i. 38. 
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Uxor, si cesses, ant te amare cagitat, 


Aut tele amari, aut potare, aut aninte obsegut, 
Et tibt bene esse soli, cunt sth sit male 3 
If you be slow, your wife thinkes that in love 
you are, 
Or are belov'd, or drinke, or all for pleasure 
care, 
And that you oncly. fare well when she ill 
doth fare. 


Or might it be that opposition and con- 
tradiction doe naturally entertaine, and of 
themselves nourish them; and that they are 
sufficiently accommodated, provided they 
disturbe and incommode you? In truely- 
verfect friendship, wherein I presume to 

ave some skill and well-grounded experi- 
ence, 1 give myselfe more unto my friend 
than I draw him unto me. I doe not onely 
rather love to do him good, then he should 
doe any to me, but also that he should 
rather doe good unto himselfe then unto 
me; for then doth he me most good when 
he doth it to himselfe. And if absence be 
vither pleasing or beneficiall unto him, it is 
to me much more pleasing then his pre- 
sence ; and that may not properly be termed 
absence where meanes and waies may be 
found to enter-advertise one another, I 
have heeretofore made good use and 
reaped commoditie by our absence and 
distance, Wee better replenished the bene- 
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fit and extended further the possession of ' than where I was borne, it I thought I 
life by being divided and farre asunder. | should die lesse at my ease farre from mine 
He lived, he rejoiced, and he saw for me, owne people, T would hardiy goe out of 
and I for him, as fully as if he had beene | France; nay, I should scarcely goe out. of 
sresent; being together, one partie was | mine owne parish without feeling some dis- 
wile; we confounded one another. ‘The! may, 4 fecle death ever pinching me by the 
separation of the place made the conjune- | throat or pulling me by the backe. But J 
tion of our mindes and wills the richer. am of another moulde ; to me it is ever one, 
‘his insatiate and greedy desire of corporal and at all tumes the same. Nevertheles, if] 
presence doth somewhat accuse the weak- | were te chuse, ] thinke it should rather be 
nesse in the jouvissance of soujes. Con-' on horsebacke than in a bed, from my home 
cerning age, which some allege against me, | and farre from my friends, There is more 
jt is cleane contrary, It is for yujth co) harts-sorrow than comfort in taking oned 
subject and bondage itselfe wo common last farewel. of bis friends I doe easily 
opinions, and by force to constraine itselfe | forget or neglect these duties or cone 
for others. It may fit the turne of both the ments of our commen or civill courtesie] 
people and itselfe: we kave but overmuch ; For, of offices appertaining to. unaftecte 
to do with ourselves alone. According as amitie, the same is the most displeasing . 
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natural commodities faile us, let us ststaine : offensive ; and 1 should as willingly forge 
ourselves by artificiall meanes. It is in-| to give a body that great adiew or eternal 
justice to excuse youth in following her! farewell. If a body reape any commoditiq 
pleasures, and forbid age to devise and by this assistance, he also findes infinite 
seeke them. When f was yong I concealed | inconveniences in it, I have secne dive 
my wanton and covered my youthfull pas- {die most piteously, compassed and bese 
sions with wit; and now being aged, [) round with their friends and servants ; suct 
endeavour to passe the sadde and incident | multitudes and thronzing of people dott 
to yeeres with sport and debauches. Yeti stifle them. It is against reason and ¢ 
doe FPlatoes lawes forbid men to travell) testimony of sma! affection, and little ca 
nbroad before they are forty or fifty veares , they have that you should die at rest. Ong 
of age, that so their travell may sort more | offendeth your cies, another molesteth youl 
profitable and proove more instructive, T)eares, the third vexeth your mouth ; you 
should more willingly consent to this other | have neither sense nor limme, or parte o 
second article of the said lawes, which for-! your body, but is tormented and gneved 
biddeth men to wander abroad after they) Your hart is ready to burst for pittie t 
are once threescore, of which age few! heare your friends moanes and complaints 


that travell frre jourmes returne home) and to rive asunder with spite to hear 


againe. What care [ for that? Tunder- | peradventure some of their wailings anc 
take it not either to returne or to perfect | moancs that are but fained and counterfet 
the same. | onely undertake it to be inj Ifa man have ever had a milde or tende 
motion, so lony as the motion pleaseth : nature, being weake and readie to die, bi 
me, and T walke that I may walke. Those; must then necessarily have it more teade 
runne not that runne after a benefice or) and relenting. ft is most requisite that it 
after a hare; but they runne that runne at! so urgent a necessitie one have a genth 
barriers and to exercise their running. My band, and fidy applied to his senses, t 
dessigne is everywhere divisible, it is not! scratch him where he itcheth, or else hi 
grounded on great hopes: each day makes{ ought not be clawed at qll If wee mus 
anend of it. Even so is my lifes voiage | needs have the helpe of a midwife to briny 
directed. Yet have I seene divers farre | us into this world, there is reasun Wwe shouk 
countries where 1 would have beene glad to | also have the aiding-hand of a wise man ty 
have beene staied——why not? If Chrysip-/ deliver us out of the same. Such a one 

us, Diogenes, Cleanthes, Autipater, and) and therewithall a true friend, should a mai 

no, with sa many other wise men of that before-hand purchase very deare, only fo 
roughly-severe and severely-strict sect, for- the service of such an occasion. IT am no 
sooke their countries (without jugt cause to | yet come to that disdainfull vigor which si 
be offended with them), onely to enjoy | fortifiech itselfe that at such times nothin 
another aire? Truly the greatest griefe of ; aideth nor nothing troubleth ; I fliea lowe 
my peregrinations is, that [ cannot havea pitch. I seeke to squat myselfe and steal 
firme resolution to. establish my abiding from that passage, not by feare, byt by ar 





where I would, And that IT must ever 
resolve with myselfe to returne for to ac- 
eommodate myselle ante common humors, 
if i saould ieare to die im any other place 


My intent is not in such an action to mak 
either triall or shew of my ‘constancy 
Wherefore? Because then sholl the righ 
and interest I have in reputation .wease. | 
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am coment with a death united in itselfe, 
quiet and solitaric, wholly mine, convenient 
to my retired and private life. Cleane con- 
trary to the Roman superstition, where he 
was judged unhappy that died without 
speaking. and had not his nearest friends to 
close his eies, I have much adoe to com- 
fort myselfe, without being troubled to com. 
fort others; cares and vexations enow in 
my minde without needing circumstances to 
bring me new; and sufficient marter to 
entertaine myselfe without borrowing any, 
This share belongs not to the part of 
societie ; it is the act of one mar alone. 
Let us live, laugh and be merry amongst 
our friends, but die and yeeld up the ghost 
amongst strangers and such as we fnew 
not. He who hath money in his purse 
shall ever finde some ready to turne his 
head, make his bedde. rubbe his feet, 
attend him, and that will trouble and im- 
portune him no longer than hee list, anu’ 
will ever shew him an indifferent apd well- 
composed countenance, and without grum- 
bling or grudging give a man leave to da 
what he please, and complaine as he list 
I dayly endevour by discourse to shake off 
this childish humour and inhumane conceit, 
which causeth that by our griefes and 
paines we ever desire to moove our friends 
to compassion and sorrow for us, and with 


a kinde of sympathy to condole our miseries | 
We endeare our inconveni- | 
ences beyond measure to exact teares from / 


and passions, 


them ; and the constancy we so much com- 
mend in all others, undauntedly to endure 


all evill fortune, we accuse and upbraid to; terpretation ; byt ‘because the fashion of 
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most represent my infirmities such as they 
are, and shunne such words as are of evill 
presage, and avoid composed exclimations, 
If not glee and mirth, at least an orcterly- 
settled countenance of the bystanders and 
assistints is sufficiently convenient to a 
wise and discreet sicke man, who, though 
he see himselfe in’ a contrary state, he will 
not pick a quarrell with health, He is 
pleased to behold the same sound and 
strong in others, and at least for company 
sake to enjoy his part of it. ‘Phough he 
feelefand finde himselfe to faint and sinke 
downe, he doth not altogether reject: the 
conceits and imaginations of life, nor doth 
he avoid common entertainements, 7 will 
studie sicknesse when Tam in health, when 
it comes it will really enough make her im- 
Pression without the helpe of my imayina- 
tion, We deliberately prepare ourselves 
beforehand for any voiage we undertake, 
and therein are resolved ; the houre is set 
when he will take horse, and we give it to 
our company in whose favour we extend it. 
I finde this unexpected profit by the publi. 
cation of my manners, that in seme sort it 
serveth me fora rule. Lam sometimes sur- 
prised with this consideration not to betray 
the history of my life. This publke de- 
claration bindes me to keepe myselfe within 
my course, and not to contradict the image 
of my conditions, commonly lesse disfigured 
and gainesaid then the malignitie and in- 
firmitie of moderne judgements doth beare, 
The uniformitie and singlenesse of my 
manners produceth a visage of easie in- 


our neerest allies when they molest us ; we! them is somewhat new and strange, and out 
are not contented they should have a sen-' of use, it giveth to detraction faire play. 


sible feeling of our calamities if they doe 
not also afflict themselves for them. A 
man should, as much as he can, set foorth 


and extend his joy, but tc the utmost of! 
his power suppresse and abridge his sorrow. | 


He that will causelesly be moaned and saas 
reason, deserveth not to be pitied when he 
shall have cause and reason for it. To be 
ever colnplaining and alwaies moaning is 
the way never to be moaned and seldome 
to be pitied; and so often to seeme over 
passionately pitifull is the meane to make 
fo man feelingly ruthfull towards others. 
‘He that makes hinmelfe dead, being alive, 
4 subject to be counted alive when he is 
dying. I have seene some take pepper in 
the i ‘orsomuch as they were told that 
they @ cheerefall countenance, that 
they looked well, that they had a temperate 
pulse ;-to force langhter because some be- 
- geaied their recovery, and hate their bealth 
- because it. was not regretable. And which 
. is more, they were no women. 1 for the 


Yet is it true, that to him who will poe 
about loyally to injure me, me thinkes I doe 
sufficiently affoord matter whereby he may 
detract and snarle at my avowed and knowen 
imperfections, and wherewith hee may bee 
satisfied, without vaine contending and idle 
skirmishing. If my selfe by preceneee 
his discovery and accusation hee thinkes I 
barre him of his snarling, it is good reason 
hee take his right towards amplification 
and extension. Offence hath her rights 
beyond justice, and that the vices where- 
of 1 shew him the rootes in mee, hee should 
amplifie them to trees, let him not only 
employ thereunto those that possesse mee, 
but those which but threaten me. I njuriqus 
vices, both in qualitie and in number. Let 
him beate me that way. I should willingly 
embrace the example of Dion the Vhiloso- 
pher. Antigonus going about to scofte and 
quip at him touching his birth and oft- 
spring, he interrupted him and tooke the 
worde out of his mouth; ''I am" (said hee) 
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“the sone of a bond slave, a butcher,!a sortable, and in one consent agreeing 
branded for a rogue, and of a whoore, | company, cannot (in mine opinion) be suf- 
whom my father by reason of his base for-| ficiently endeared or purchased at too high 
tune tooke to wile. Both were punished a rate. Oh God! who can expresse t 
for some misdeede. Heing a childe, an: value or conceive the true worth of a friend? 
orator bought me as a slave, liking me for! How trueis that ancient golden saying, that 
my heautie and comelinesse; and dying, , the use of a friend is more necessary and 
left mee all his goods ; which having trans- | pleasing then of the elements water and 
ported into this citie of Athens, f have: fire. But to returne to my former discourse. 
applied my selfe unto philosophy, Let not; There is, then, no greater inconvenience in 
historians busie themselves in seeking newes | dying farre from home and abroad, Wee 
of mec ;, I will at large biazon my selfe, and | esteeme it a part of duty and decencie to 
plainely tell them the whole discourses’ A | withdraw ourselves for naturall actions lesse 
generous and free-minded confession doth ‘ hideous and lesse disgracefull than this, 
disable a reproch and disarme an injurie.; But also those that come unto that in 
So it is, that when all cards be told, me | languishing manner to draw along s of 
seemes that Tam as oft commended as dis- | life should not happily wish with their 
praised beyond reason. As also me thinks, | miserie to trouble a whole familie. There- 
that even from my infancie, both in ranke | fore did the Indians of a certaine countrie 
und degree of honour, I have had place deeme it just and lawfull to kill him that 
tiven me, rather above and more than’: should fall into such necessitie. And in 
esse and beneath that which appertained to -another of their provinces they thought it 
me, J should better like to be ina countrie | meet to forsake him, and as well as hee 
where these orders might either be reformed | coufd, leave him alone to seeke to save him- 
or contemned, Among men, after that|selfe. To whom at last proove they not 
striving or altercation for the prerogative or | themselves tedious and intolerable? Com- 
upper hand in going or sitting exceedeth | mon offices proceed not so farre. Perforoe 
three rephes, it becommeth incivill, [neither : you teach cruelty unto your best friends, 
feare to yeeld and give place, nor to follow | obdurating by long use both wife and chiid- 
and proceed unjustly, so I may avoid such | ren, not to feele, nor to conceive, nor to 
irkesome and importunate  contestations. | moane your evills any longer. The groanes 
And never did man desire precedencie or | and outcries of my chollicke cause no more 
place before me, but 1 quitted the same’ ruth and wailing in my body. And should 
without grudging. Besides the profit [) we conceive pleasures by their conversation 
reape by writing of my selfe, [ have hoped ; (which seldome hapneth, by reason of the 
for this other, that ]f ever it: might happen ‘ disparitie of conditions, which easily pro- 
ny humours should plegse or sympathize duceth either contempt or envy towards 
with some honest man, he would before my what man soever) is it not too-too much 
death seeke to be acquainted with me, or to therewith to abuse a whole age? The 
overtake mee, 1 have given him much more I should see them with a good heart 
ground! For whatsoever a long acquaint- ‘to straine themselves for me, the more 
nance ar continuall familiarity might have | should [ bewaile their paine, ‘The law of 
gained him in many weansome yeares, the | curtesie alloweth us to leane upon others, 
stune hath hee in three dayes fully seene in | but not so unmanerly to lie upon them and 
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this register, and that more safely and more 
exactly. A pleasant fantazie is this of mine, 
muny things I would be loath to tell a par- 
ticular man, Toutter to the whole world ; 
and concerning my most secret thoughts 
and inward knowledge, I send my dearest 
friends to a stationers shop. 


E-xcutionda danms procordia.} 
Chir very entrales wee 
Lay forth for you to see. 


If by so good markes and tokens I had 


ever knowen or heard of any one man that. 


in this humour had beane answerable to me, 
T would assuredly have wandred very farre 


to finde him out; for the exceeding joy of | taking hold of them. 
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underprop ourselves in their ruine ; as he 
who causeth little infants to be slaine, that 
with their innocent blood he might be cured 
of a malady he had; or another, Who was 
continually stored with young tendrels or 
lasses to keepe his old frozen limbs warme 
at nights, and entermix the sweetnesse of 
their breath with his old-stinking and offén- 
sive vapours. mca nape is a solitary 
quality. I am sociable even unto excesse, 
7 doe I thinke it Ldsng Lavage ard to 
subtract my opportunity from the sigbt «” 
_the workl, and hatch it in myselfe. Tet wi 

i shrowd and shrugge myselfe into my shell 
| as a tortoise, and to. see men without 
;them in so steepe a passage. It is now. 
| high time to turne from the company, . Bat 
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here will some say that- in these farre, knew him better than myselfe. Now, 038 
journies you may peradventure fall into much as modestie and decorum doth per- 
some miserable dog-hole or poore cottage, ‘mit me, I here give a taste of any inclina- 
where you shall want all needfull things. ' tions and an essay of my affections, which I 
To whom I answere, that for things most doe more freely and more willingly by word 
necessary in such cases I ever carry most of ‘of mouth to any that shall desire to be 
them with me: and that wherever wee are thoroughly informed of them. But so it is, 
wee cannot possibly avoid fortune if she: that if any man shall look into these memo-~ 
once take upon her to persecute us. When | rialls, he shall finde that either 1 have said 
Iam sicke I want nothing that is extra. ; all or desseigned all. What [ cannot ex- 
ordinary ; what nature cannot worke in me! presse, the same 1 point at with my finger. 

I will not have . bolus oie glister effect. Merge antaw satis here vestiqia parva sigact 
At the very beginning of my agues or sick- | Sunt, per gue possis cognoscere cetera tule. 

wesses that cast me downe, whilst | am yet : B sa deanll fone TE Ae oe 

whole in my senses and neere unto health, | ye! this small feoting to a-quicke:sent sinde 
who ay ne ~ 2 te May serve whereby safely the rest to hide. 

I reconcile myselfe to God by the last duties | 
of a Christian, whereby I finde myselfe free | 1 leave nothing to be desired or divined 
and discharged, and thinke I have so much. Of mee. Tf one must entertatne himself: 
more reason and authority over my sick- | with them, E would have it to be truly and 
nesse. | finde lesse want of notaries and‘ justly. [would willingly come from the 
counsell then of physitians, What | have; other world to give him the lie that should 
not disposed of my affaires or setled of my* frame me other then Lo had beene ; were it 
State when | was in perfect health, Jet none | het meant to honour mee, J see that 
expect I should doe it being sicke. What-| of the living men never speake accord- 
ever I will doe for the service of death is! ing to truth, and they are ever made to 
alwaycs ready done. | dare not delay it) be what they are not; and if with might 
one only day. And if nothing be done it is and maine Phad not upheld a fnend of mine 
as much to say that either some doubt hath, whom [ have lately dost, he had surely 
delaide the choice, for sometimes it is a; beene mangled and torne in a thousand 
good choice not to chuse at all; or that contrary as He But to make an end of 
absolutely I never intended to doe anything. | my weake humours, [ confesse that in 
1 write my booke to few men and to few! travelling I seldome alight in any place or 
yeares. Had it beene a matter of lasting | come to any inne, but first of all I cast in 
continuance, it should have beene compiled ; my minde whether | may conveniently hie 
in a better and more polished language ;/ there, if I should chaunce to fall sicke, or 
according to the continuall variation that | dying, die at my ease and take my death 
hitherto hath followed our French tongue, | quietly. [will asencre as [can be lodged in 
who may hope that its present forme shall! some convenient parte of the house, and in 
be in use fifty yeares hence? It dayly | particular from all noise or stinking savours ; 
changeth and slips our hands : and since [;in no close, filthy, or fmoaky chamber. [| 
could speake the same it is much altred and | secke to flatter death by these frivolous 
wellnigh halfe varied. We say it is now! circumstances ; or, as I may rather say, to 
come to a full perfection. There is no aye | discharge my selfe from all other trouble 
- but saith as much of hirs. It lies not in my | or encombrance, that so | may wholly app 
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power, so long as it glideth and differeth|and attend her, who without that sha 
and altereth as ip doth, to kecpe it at a stay. | baply lie very heavy upon me. [ will have 
It is for, excellent and profitable composi- {her take a full share of my lives eases and 
tions to fasten it unto them, whose credit | commodities ; it is a great part of it and of 
shall esther diminish or encrease according { much consequence, and I hope it shall not 
to the fortune of our state. For al! that fi belie what is past. Death hath some formes 
feare pot to insert therein divers private; more easie then others, and assumeth 
articles, whose use is consumed amongst! divers qualities according to all mens fan- 
men living now adayes, and which con- | tazies. Among the naturall ones, that pro- 
cerne the apg knowledge of some that ; ceeding of weaknesse and heavy dullnesse, 
‘shall further see into it, then with a com-/ to me seemeth gentle and pleasant. Among 
mon uaderstanding. When al is done, I | the violent Ll imagine a precipice more 
- would not (as I often see the memory of | hardly then a ruine that overwhelmes me, 
the deceased tossed to and fro} that men! and a cutting blow with a sword then a shot 
“should descant and argue, thus and thus of an harquebuse ; and | would rather have 
het i, thas he lived,thus he meant; had | chosen to drinke the potion of Socrates, 
“che spoken when his life left him, he would} -——- aie ce Sener: 
“pave given I wot what; there is no man 
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then wound my selle as Cate did. And‘ condition some aide, having placed it in 
though jt be all one, yet doth my imagina~/ such a time wherein it is neither needful nor 
tien perceive a difierence, as much as is combersome unto my people. It is a con- 
betweene death and Hie. to cast my selfe dition T would have accepted in all the 
into a burning furnace or in the channell of | seasons of my age, but in this occasion to 
a shallow river, so toolishly doth our feare | (russe up bag and baggage and take up my 
respect more the meane then the efiect. It bed and walke. Tam particularly pleased 
is but one instant, but of such moment that | that when I shall die, 1 shall neither breede 
to passe the same according to my desire, : pleasure nor cause sorrow in them. Shee 
1 would willingly renounce many of my | hath caused (which is the recompence of 
ives dayes, Since all mens fantazies finde an artist) that such as by my death may 
either excessc or diminution ‘n her sharp- | pretend any materiall benefit, receive there- 
nesse, since every man hath some {ooice | by elsewhere jointly a materiall losse and 
betweene the formes of dying, let us tric a) hinderance. Death lies sometimes beavie 
Tittle further whether we can finde out some | upon us, in that it is burthensome to others ; 
one free from all sorrow or griefe. Might! and interesseth us with their interest al- 
not one also make it secme voluptuous, as most as much as with ours, and sometimes 
did those who died with Antonie and! more; yea altogether. In this incon- 
Cleopatra? I omit to speake of the sharpe | veniency oi lodging that I seeke, I neither 
and exemplar cflorts that philosophy and | intermix pompe nor amplitude ; for Lrather 
religion produce. But amongst men of no hate n, Huta certaine simple and bumble 
reat fame some have beene found (as one “proprietie, which is commonly found in 
Perrenis and one ‘ligellinus at Rome): places where lesse arte is, and that nature 
engaged to make themselves away who by honoureth with some grace peculiar unto 
the tendernesse of their preparations have | her selfe. Noa ampletcr sed munditer con- 
in a manner lulled the same asicepe. They vivian, Plassulis guam sumptus: “ Nota 
have made it passe and glide away even. great, but a neat feast. More conceit than 
in the midst of the security of their aceus- ; cost.”' 
tomec pastimes and wanton recreations, And then it is for those who by their 
Amongst barlots and good fellowes no ‘urgent affaires are compelled to travell in 
specch of comfort, no mention of will or: the midst of deepe winter, and amongst the 
testament, no ambitious affectation of con-; Grisons, to be surprized by such extremi- 
stancie, no discourse of their future condi-: ties in their journies, But I, who for the 
tion, no compunctian of sinnes committed, | most part never travel but for pleasure, will 
who apprehension of their soules-health, ever neither bee so ill-advised nor so simply 
troubling them, amid sports, playes, ban- guided. If the way be foule on my right 
ketting, surfeting, charabering, jesting, hand, I take the left. If 1 find myselfe ill 
musicke, and singing of amorous verses, | at ease or unfit to ride, I stay at home. 
and all such popular and common enter-; Which doing, and observing this course, in 
tainements, Might not wee imitate this! very truth | see no place and come 1no- 
smannerof resolution in more honest affaires} where that is not as pleasant as convenient, 
and more commendable attempts ? And | and as commodious as mine owne house, 
since there are deaths good unto wise men: True it is that I ever find superfluitie swper- 
and good unto fooles, let us find some onc, fluous, and observe a kind of troublesome- 
that may be good unto such as are belweene ; nesse in delicatenesse and plenty. Have | 
both. My imagination presents me some) omitted or left anything behind me that 
easic and milde countenance thereof, and | was worth the secing? 1 returne backe, it 
(since we must all die) to bee desired. The‘ is ever my way, I am never out of it. 
tyrants of Rome have thought they gave! trace no certaine line, neither right nor 
that criminal offender his life to whom | crooked. Comming to any strange place, 
they gave the free choice of death. But | finde I not what was told mee? As it often | 
Theophrastus, a philosopher so delicate, so; fortuneth that others judgements agree nas. 
modest, and so wise, was he not forced by with mine, and have most times found them 
reason to dare to utter this verse, latinized | false, 1 grieve not at my labour; I have 
by Cicero : | learned that what was reported to. bee there 
Prtane veil fortuna nan sapientra el not i have my ‘bodies complerion as. 
| ngs | free and my taste 25 common as any may. 
Fortune our hfe doth rule in the ' Bg ae ss mn 
Woe wisdasee of Che echioclé. tin the world. The diversity of fashions _ 
a ear re : v4 betweene one and other nations concerneth - 
_ Fortune giveth. the facilitie of my lives j Me nothing, but by the varieties pleasure, - 
1Cic. Tuae, Ome .¥. Theoph., Caliah Go 1 Pravin, 
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Bach easionme hath - : ee ci FOR AR AUR ELAINE ARON ORR ME Heed RE oF ida dSraya; 38 
tren phew oe Aes aphewe isda —_ acai ie ane lewse now that age 
earth; bee my meate boyled, rosted, or ‘ter me from ¢ se ANE A PON eek ea ee 
baked ; butter or oyle, and th ai Ahi ydseen _ter me from common formes. You suffer 
pouaiage eS “AE a olives or for others, or others endure fe m2. T 
of walinuts, hot or colde ak i noe na : Or ot i ra em ure for your, The 
ao all is one to me, pe sag ee oublesomes but i “a oe Mee 
growing old, I accuse the g ~ troublesome, but yet the last is (in my con- 
facultie. in Pere pe ee Lipase idly Masay rude, It is a rare chance and 
Beton ie hala eal euiat sear Lae fortune, but of exceeding solace 
my appetite, and sometime ease and solace | aes pentane oe . Se ee 
my stomacke. When [ have beene out of jud r Mae 7 Ret: . ie sound 
Pine ond iia do dooms Ge aane , gement, of a resolute understanding and 
have asked me whether I would be served | SEY ReSe on, ea cOt Winer Cons 
after the French maner, I have jested at | ane SOUV OUTS 10 BOCOM PANY OF follow 
them, and have ever thrust in amongst the | zoe good will, I have found great 
thickest tables and fullest of strangers. 1 Whi el eet ie -Ghe Jac all ty VOyanes. 
am ashamed to see our men besotted with | pein company a man must secke with 
this foolish humor, to fret and chafe when |} as and with great heed obtaine 
they see any fashions contrary to theirs. | ee he wander from home, With me no 
They thinke themselves out of their element ate aires ay a a adlas wy thORE con: 
when they are out of their village. Where ees ae and no delight absolute except 
gvce hey come. hey hosp aliele fi Sats I doe not so much as apprehend 
country fashions, and hate, yea and abhorre | rs ees e conceipt, OF conttive ore excellent 
all strange manners. Meet they a countri- | ea sgh alan UES acini 
man of theirs in Hungary, they feast that Cas ) auihis and gricvously perplexed to 
good fortune. And what doe they? rou bis prac uced the same alone and that f 
close and joyne tagether, to blarne, to ed ee gt ota pa oyew vais 
demne, and to scorne so many barbarous |; it / ‘I aed CAL a acai 
fuhions as (hey ses, And Ohy nel bate sie taut tliim dnclusame toneam, NEC CHUM = 
barous since not French? Nay happil | ie nee At eee a yeaa 
they are the better sort of men that have ik od Oren et se 
noted and so much exclaimed against them. | fe i Che ee a ne ee eu 
Most take going out but for coming home. hi ne i ee 
They travell close and covered with a. se oe SORIIn ETE er vila suiprent, 
lent: and iMoammunicable ait detestine “ sila el werwin affiaentibus copris, (fd Mh 
themselves from the contagion of some, vis omnia, gud coguitione digna sunt, 
unknowne ayre. What I peaks area alipele odio secu thse considered cl con- 
puts mee in ininde of the like matter of that Hes Set il : sodituda tanta Mit, ut 
have heretofore perceived in some of your se Hated sik non posstt, excedat éuala: 1 
young courtiers. They oncly converse with | sa dla cice wr eR eed ee a 
men of their coate, and with disdaine or quict ar ghee cheba ia pees 
pitty looke upon us as if we were men or que are ae and consider all things 
another sire ee Take away their ee AN id © knowledge, yet if he must be so 
fang! fi. Oc ieac und ised pas ; 80 oo aS he may sce no man, he should 
compliments, and they are out of sige oat ie i pee bs a life.” Architas his 
byase. As farre to seeke and short of us as sea is sutable to mine, which was that 
we of ther. haf saying is true, that an hen oe : Bee Wine wepieing to ay 
Panes wah a wae Seen: : x | cant and distasteful to man, to survey 
‘contrary, I travell fully glutted with Aa ale pa e within those Immense and divine 
_ fashions ; not to secke Gaskoines in Sicilie, of fi i nee oa eee 
‘Lhave left over many at home, I saa 2 a oe or companion ; yet is it better to 
seeke for Griecians and Persians. Those 1 ie ager in vedios ate Tuclisteora- 
accost, them 1 consider, and with such pany. ristippus loved to live as an alien 
endevour to be acquainted ; to that I pre- | ui ae as Sl 
pare and therein | employ myselfe. And! 4% 42 fafa mets paterentur ducere vilant 
which is more, me seemeth I have not met!  4spiciis.* 
Enis a: have not wandred farre, scarsly | Teo hive as I thinke fit, 
have Plost the sight of our chimnies. ms : ‘ 
over, most of eh eat asinine tet ais to weare out my life with 
"yeeele withall by the way have more incom- oF a as the saddle, ever riding, 


. Juodity than pleasure, a matter 1 doe noti 3 Cic. OG. Vii, 3 Ving. in. 1. iv, 339 
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nasa pears cate oops oe 
visere ges tiens, more in the wiser sort than in my selfe : it 
Cua Air ell ieee Sin is a popular word, but it hath a terrible 
Peisnrngmantrdigre, | farreaching extension. What comprehends 
Where lary heats rage furiously, it not? All things fall within the compass 
Where clouds and rainy dews most be, of discretion and modification, Well t wot 
: ‘that being taken according to the bare 

Have you not more easie pastimes? tetter, the pleasure of travell brings a. testi- 
What is your want? Is not your house | mony of unquietnesse and irresolution 
well seated, and ina good and wholesome yhich to say TFUIN: ATS Ouxcinicereese: and 
ayre; sufficiently furnished and more then | predominant qualities. Yea, I confesse it : I 
sufficiently capable? His Royall Majesty see nothing, bee it but a dreame or by 
hath in great state beene in the same, and. Wishing, whereon I may take hold. Canely 
more then once taken his repast there. | yarietie and the possession of diversitie doth 
Doth not your family in rule and ‘Yovern- | satisfie me, if at least anything satisfie mee. 
ment leave many more inferior to hir then’ tn travell this doth nourish mee, that 


above hic eminency 2? Is there any locall) without interest I may stay myselfe; and 
thought or care thatas extraordinary doth that | have means commodiously to divert 
imyselfe from it, I love a private life be- 





ulverate, or as indigestible doth molest 


you ? ' cause it is by mine owne choice that I love 
Que te nunc coguat et vexct sub pectore fica.® | it, not by a diffiidence or disagreeing from a 
Which now boyles n thy birest, \ publike ife, which peradventure is as nrich 

And lets thee take no rest. iaccording to my complexion, I! thereby 


Where doe you imagine you may bee {STV My prince more joyfuily and genuincly 
without empeachment or ‘disturbance ?/ because it is a the free election of my 
Nunquam simpliciter fortuna indulget : Jvdgement and by my reason, without any 
“Fortune never favours fully without. ex- | particular obligation, And that [ am not 
ception.” You see then there is none but ie Ad babes laa saneclaane : am ie 
you that trouble and busie yourself : ands). ae 3 he naaed - ‘ sh eet 
everywhere you shall follow yourself, and : at emir ess ae caate* ee one 
in all places you shall complaine. For / Sls that necessitie doth carve mee. Every 
here alow there is no satisfaction or con. : ComMModitie of which alone I were to depend, 
tent, except for brutdl or divine mindes. | should ever hold me by the throat : 

He who in so just an occasion bath no! Alter remus aguas, alter mihi radat arenas) 
content, where doth he imagine to finde it | Let me cut waters with one oare, 

Unto how many thousands of men does With th’ other shave the sandie shoare, 
such a condition as yours bound and stay . nue 
the limits of their wishgs? Reforme but} One string alone can never sufficiently 
yourselfe, by that you may doe all ; whereas | hold me. You will say there is vanitie in 
towards fortune you have no right or /this amusement. But where not? And 
interest but padience, Atiwdla placida gases , (hese goodly precepts are vanitie, and meere 
est, mead gam ratio composutt :* Phere is | vanitie is all worldly wisedome. Dominus 
no pleasing setled rest, but such as reason moves fe tes hipaa APINIU MM, GUORTAM HIME 
hath made up.” [see the reason of this) 14/2" “The Lord knowes the thoughts of 
advertisement, yea TL perceive it wel. But! the wise that they are vaine.” Such exqui- 
wae should sooner have done, and more / Site subtilities are onely fit for sermons, 
pertinently, in one bare word to say unto | Vhey are discourses that will send us into 
me, be wise. ‘This resolution is beyond the other world on horsebacke. Life is a_ 
wiseddome. Htis bir worke and her pro- | materiall and corporall motion, an action 
duction. Sodoth the physitian that is ever | imperfect and disordered by its owne 
crying to a languishing, heart-broken sick essence; | employ or apply myselfe to 
man, that he be merry and pull up a good : Serve it according to itselfe, iS 
heart; he should lesse foolishly perswade 
him if he did but bid him to be healthy ;! 
as for me, Tam but a man of the common | 
stamp. It is a certaine sound and of easie} ve | ee 
understanding precept: be content with; Sac ext fuciendam, xe contra waturam: 
your owne, that is to say, with reason, | warversam aihal contendamas, aa lamen 
iu: execution whercof notwithstanding is no ronserwia, propriam sequameur:* **We 


Siete x na te aN Uh My PASHAN, eats 


Ounisgue suas patiurar wuenes® 
All of us for our ment, | 
Jiave some attending spirit, 
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CHAP, IX.] 
must so worke as we endevour nothing | forme of a law-giver; now he speaketh for 
‘against nature in generall, yet so observe it} the multitude and now for himselfe, and 
as we follow our owne in speciall.” ‘To takes the free and naturall rules to himnselfe ; 
what purpose are these heaven-looking and) warranting himselfe with a constant and 
nice paints of Philosophie, on which no perfect soundnesse, 
human being can establish and ground 
itselfe? And to what end serve these 
rules that excecd our use and excell our 
strength? | often see that there are cer- 
taine ideas or formes of life proposed unto — Antisthenes alloweth a wise man to love 
us, which neither the proposer nor the and doe what he Ifst, without respect of 
auditors have any hope at ail to follow, and | lawes, especially in things he deemeth need- 
which is worse, no desire to attaine, Of full and fit; fornasmuch as he hath a better 
the same paper whereon a judge writ but underManding than they, and more know- 
even now the condemnation against an ledge of vertue. His disciple Diogenes 
adulterer, hee will teare a scantlin thereon said: ‘To perturbations we should oppose 
to write some love-lines to his fellow-judges | reason, to fortune confidence, and to lawes 
wife. The same woman from whom you! nature; to dainty and tender stomacks 
came lately, and with whom you have com- constrained = and — artificiall, ordinances, 
mitted that unlawhull-pleasing sport, will: Good stomackes are simply served with the 
soone after, even in A presence, Tale) prescriptions of their naturall appetite. So 
and scold more bitterly against the same igio our phisitiuns, who, whilst they tie their 
fault in her neighbour than ever Portia or) patjents to a strict diet of a panada or a 
Eucrece could. And some condemne: sirope, feed themselves upon a melone, 
men to die for crimes that themselves; dainty fruits, much good meat, and drinke 
esteeme no faults. I have in my youth all maner of good wine. | wot not what 
seen a notable man with one hand to pre- | bookes are, nor what they meane by wise- 
sent the people most excellent and well-i dome and philosophy (quoth the courtesan 
written verses, both for invention and | Lais), but sure | am those kinds of people 
extreme licentiousness, and with the other! knocke as often at my gates as any other 
hand, at the same instant, the most sharpe- men Because our hceentiousnesse trans- 
raihng reformation, according to divinitie, | ports us commonly beyond what is lawfull 
that happily the world hath seene these) and allowed, aur lives precepts and lawes 
many-many yeeres, Thus goes the world, ‘have often been wrested or restrained 
and so goe men. We let the lawes and: beyond universall reason. 
$y pat nae seapyes | 

ee parece ce enely e Res : ee really age fantun dedingnere, quantum, 
PAAR STS, but often by id eae and Contre. ! Noman thinkes it Gnough so farre t' offend 
judgement. Heare but a discourse of) As you give lawfull leave (and there te end), 
philosophy read, the invention, the elo-! 

uence and the pertinencie, doth presently , 
tickle your spirit and moove you. ‘There is | 
nothing tickleth or pricketh vour conscience; | 
it is wot to her that men speake.  [s it not. 
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Crventur dubit medicis majorrbas agrih 


Let patients in great doubt, 
Secke great Physituans out, 


It were to be wished there were a greater 
proportion betweene commandement and 
obedience ; and unjust seemeth that ayimne 
or goule whereto one cannot posatbly 


true? Ariston said that neither bath nor: 
lecture are of any worth, except the one’ 
wash cleane and the other cleanse all filth | 
‘away. One may busie himselfe about the_ 
barke when once the pith is gotten out, . 
as when we have drunke off the wine we? 
consider the graving asd workmanship of | 
the cuppe In all the parts of ancient | 
“philoscophie this one thing may be noted, 
that one same workeman publisheth some 
“gules of temperance, and dherewithall some 
compositions of love and licentiousnesse. 
And Xenophon in Clinaes bosome writ 
against the Aristippian vertue. It is not a 
“miraculous conversion that so doth wave 
“and hull tuem to and fro. But it is that 
Solon doth sometimes represent himselfe 


jn his owne colours, and sometimes in 


attaine. No man is so exquisitely honest 
or upright in living but brings all his 
actions and thoughts within compasse and 
danger of the lawes, and that ten times in 
his life might not lawfully be hanged. Yea 
happily such a man as it were pitty aud 
dangerously hurtfull to loose and miost 
unjust to punish him. 
monn (Vie, outd cul te, 
De cute quid faciat tlle, ved lin sia 5% 
Foole, what hast thou to doc, what be or she 
With their owne skinnes or themscives doing 


*% 
+ 


And some mieht never offend the Jawes,. 
that notwithstanding sMouid not deserve the 


ed 
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sommendations of vertuous men, and 
whom philosophy might meritoriously and 
justly causc to be whipped; so troubled, 
dimme-sighted and partial is this relation. 


Wee are farre enough from being honest | 


according to God, for wee cannot be such 
according to ourselves. Humane wisedome 
could never reach the duties or attaine the 
devoires it had prescribed unto itselfe. And 
had it at any time attained them, then 
would it doubtlesse prescribe some others 
beyond them, to which it might ever aspire 
and pretend; so great an enemy is our 
condition unto consistence, Mal doth 
necessarily ordaine unto himselfe to b 
fault. 
his duty by the reason of another being 
than his owne. To whom prescribes he 
that which hee expects no man will per- 
forme? Is he unjust in not dooing that 
which he cannot possibly achieve? The 
Jawes Which condemne us not to be able, 
condemne us for that we cannot performe? 
If the worst happen, this deformed libtrty 
for one to present himselfe in two places, 
and the actions after one fashion, the dis- 
courses after another, is lawfull in them 
which report things, But it cannot be in 
them that acknowledge themselves as I doe. 
I must walke with my penne as I goe with 
my feete. The common highway must 
have conference with other wayes. Catoes 
vertue was vigorous beyond the reason of 
the age he lived in, and for a man that 
entermedied with governing other men 
destinated for the common service, it might 
be said to have beene a justice ; if not un- 
just, at least vaincand ovtof season, Mine 
owne manners, which scarse disagree one 
inch from those now current, make me 
notwithstanding im some sort strange, 
uncouth and unsociable to my age. — I wot 
not, whether it be without reason, I am so 
distasted and out of liking with the world 
wherein I live and frequent; but well I 


know I should have small reason to com- | 
ieee the world were distasted and out of 
i 


king with me, since I am so with it. The 
vertue assigned to the worlds affaires, it is a 
~ vertue with sundry byases, turnings, bendings 
and elbowes, to apply and joyne itselfe to 
humane imbecilitic, mixed and artificial ; 
neither right, pure or constant, nor meerely 
innocent. Our annales even to this day blame 
some one of our kings to have over simply 


suffered himself to be led or misled by the | contrarie to that miysterie. 


conscientious perswasions of his confessor. 
Matters of state have more bold precepts, 


mee VCE la, 
Qué vudt esse pias? 


Lucan. Bedi, Civ, Li. 493. 
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He that will godl . 
From Court let ba bem . 
I have therefore rap he to employ my 
opinions and rules of life as new, as rude, 
as impolished, or as unpolluted as they 


| were naturally borne with me, or as I have 


attained them by my institution ; and where. 
with, if not so commodiously, at leas! 
safely in particular, I serve mine owne 
turne unto the service of publike affaire: 
and benefit of my commonwealth. A 
scholasticall and novice vertue, but I have 
found them ve unapt and dangerous fo: 
that purpose. He that goeth in a’ press 


ce in| or throng of people must sometimes ste} 
Hee is not very crafty to measure ' 


aside, hold in his elbowes, crosse the way 
advance himselfe, start backe, and forsak 
the right way according as it falls out 
live he not so much as he would himselfe 
but as others will, not according to that h 
proposeth to himselfe, but to that which i 
proposed to him: according to times, t 
men and to affaires, and as the skilful 
mariner sails with the winde. Plato saitl 
that who escapes untainted and cleane 
handed from the managing of the world 
escapeth by some wonder, He sayes als 
that when he instituteth his philosopher a 
chiefe over a commonwealth, he meane 
not a corrupted or law-broken commor 
wealth as that of Athens, and much less 
as ours, with which wisedome herself 
would be brought to a nonplus or put t 
her shifts. And a good hearb, transplante 
into a soile very diverse from her nature 
doth much sooner conforme itselfe to th 
soile then it reformeth the same to itselfi 
I feelingly perccive that if 1 were wholl 
to enure myselfe to such occupations 

should require much change and great r 
pairing. hich could I effect in me (an 
why not with time and diligence ?) 1 woul 
not. Of that little which in this vocation 
have made triall of, [ have much distaste 
, myselfe ; I sometimes finde certaine tem) 
tations arise in my minde towards ambitio! 


{but I start aside, bandfe and opiniona 


myselfe to the contrarie : 


Ad tn Catulle obstinatus abdura. | 


Re thou at any rate, 
Obdurate, obstinate, . . 


Iam not greatly called, and I invite mysel 
as little unto it, Libertie and idlenesse, n 
chiefe qualities, are qualities diametrical 
We kac 
not how to distinguish men’s sacuiltie 
They have certaine divisions and dim. 
uneasie and over nice to be chosen. ‘ 
conchule by the sufficiency of.a private ti 
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cluded ; some ene directs himselfe well 


that cannot.so well direct others, and com- 


Saal essayes that could not worke effects. 
Som 


_ owne conscience accuseth him. 


but a bad oration. 


€ man can dispose and order a siege 
that could but ill commaund and marshall 
a battel; and discourseth well in private 
that to a multitude or a prince would make 
Yea, peradventure, ‘tis 
rather a testimony to him that can doe one 
that he cannot doe the other, but otherwise. 
I finde that high spirites are not much lesse 


apt for base things then base spirits are for 


high matters, Could it be imagined that 
Socrates would have given the Athenians 
cause to laugh at his own charges, because 
he could never justly compt the suffrages of 
his tribe and make report thereof unto the 
counsell? Truely the reverence I beare 


and respect I owe to that mans perfections 


deserveth that his fortune bring to the 
excuse of my principall imperfections one 
so notable example. Our sufficiencie is 
retailed into small parcells. Mine hath no 
latitude, and is in number very miserable. 
Saturninus answered those who had con- 
ferred al! authority upon him, saying, ‘Oh 
you, my fellow souldiers, you have lost a 
good captaine by creating him a bad gene- 
railof an armie."” Who in time of infection 
vanteth himselfe for the worlds service to 
employ a genuine or sincere vertue, either 
knowes it not (opinions being corrupted 


with manners ; in good sooth heare them 


but paint it forth, marke how most of them 
magnifie themselves for their demcanours, 
and how they forme their rules; in liew of 


pourtraying vertue they onely set forth 


mere injustice and vice, and thus false and 
adulterate they present the same to the 


institution of princes), or if he know it he 


wrongfully boasted himselfe ; and whatever 
he saith he doth many things whercof his 
I should 
easily believe Seneca of the experience he 


_ Made of it in such an occasion, upon con- 


rs 


dition he would Sreely speake his minde of 
it unto me, 
 ieigeate in such a necessitie is ingeniously 


The honourablest badge of 


or a man to acknowledge both his owne 


and others faults; to stay and with his 


. Might hinder the inclination towards evill, 


_and avie to follow this course to hope and 
wish better, 


In these dismembrings or 


_Shayocks of France and divisions whereinto 


Weare. miserably falne, 1 perceive every } 
ing tgavell and busie himselfe to defend! lection shall be to avoide and, if I can, 
his, 


: ‘that should plainely and roundly write of 


whe cause, and the better sort with 
) dissembling. and falsehood. Hee 





dt should write rashly and viciously, ‘Take 


“Phe best and justest part, what is it else but 
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: any sufficiency for publike use it is ill con- 
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the member of crased, worme-eaten and 
corrupted body? But of such a body the 
member least sicke is called sound; and 
good reason why, because our qualities 
have no title but in comparison, Civill 
innocency is measured according to places 
and seasons. I would be glad to see such 
a commendation of Agesilaus in Xenophon, 
who, being entreated of a neighbour prince, 
with whom he had sometimes made warr, 
to suffer him to passe through his countrie, 
was therewith wel} pleased ; granting him 
free passage through Peloponnese, and 
havir& him at his mercy did not only not 
emprison nor empoison him, but, according 
to the tenour of his promise, without shew, 
or oftence, or unkindenesse, entertained 
him with all courtesie and humanitie. To 
such humours it were a matter of no 
moment: at other times and elsewhere the 
libertie and magnanimitie of such an action 
shall be highly esteemed, Our gullish 
Gaberdines would have mockt at it, so 
little atfinity is there betweene the Spartan 
and the French innocencie. We have, not- 
withstanding, some honest men amongst us; 
but it is after our fashion. He whose man- 
ners are in regularity established above the 
age he liveth in, let him either wrest or 
muffle his rules ; or (which I would rather 
perswade him) let him withdraw himselfe 
apart and not medie with us. What shall 
he gaine thereby ? 





Egregiuut sanctumque viru st certo, 
bimembri 
Hoe monstrum puero, et mivanti jam sub 
aratra 
Pisctbus tnventisget fata contparo mule 2 
See I a man of holinesse and vertues rare, 
To births bimembred, under wonderfull 
plowshare 
Fish found, or moiles with sole, this monster 
I compare, 


One may bewaile the better times, but 
not avoide the present; one may desire 
other magistrates, but notwithstanding he 
must obey those he hath; and happily it is 
more commendable to obey the wicked than 
the good. So long as the image of the 
received, allowed, and ancient lawes of this 
monarchie shall be extant and shine in any 
corffer thereof, there will I be, there will I 
abide. And if by any disaster they shall 
chaunce to have contradiction or empeach- 
ment amongst themselves, and produce two 
factions, or doubtfull or hard choise; my 


escape this storme. In the meanewhile, 
either nature or the Bazard of warre shall 
lend me that helping hand. I should freely 





1 Juven. Sat, xxxvi, 64, 
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have declared my selfe betweene Ca:sar and ' or ruminating the same: and many thing 
Pompey ; but betweene those three theeves; escape him, diverse in colour, contrary a 
which came after, where cither one must! substance, and broken in course. Antient, 
have hid himselfe or followed the winde :‘ divinitie is altogether poesie (say the learned) 
which I deeme lawfull, when reason swayeth | and the first philosophie. It is the oneal 
no longer, language of the gods. I understand that 
the matter distinguisheth it selfe. It suffi- 
ciently declareth where it changeth, where 
' it concludeth, where it beginneth, and where 
lit rejoyneth ; without enterlacings of words, 

This mingle-mangle is somewhat heside |joyning ligaments and binding seames 
my text. I stragle out of the path; vet it is | wrested-in for the service of weake and 
rather by licence then by unadvisednesse ;| unattentive eares, and without glossing or 
my fantasies follow one another, bursome- | expounding my selfe. What is he that 
times afarre off, and Jooke one at another, would not rather not be read at all, then 
but with an oblique looke. I have heretofore lread in a drowsie and cursorie manner : 
cast mine eyes upon some of Platoes | Nihil est tam utile, quod im transite prosit: 
Dialogues, bemoltted with a fantasticall | ‘‘ There is nothing so profitable, that being 
variety ; the first part treateth of love, all | lightly past over, will doe good.” If to take 
the latter of rhetorick. They feare not those bookes tn hand were to learne them, and if 
variances, and have a wonderfull grace in | to see were to view them, and if to runne 
suffering themselves to bee transported by them over were to seize upon them, I should 
the wind, or to seeme so. The titles of my"! be to blame, to make my self altogether so 
chapters embrace not allwayes the matter; | ignorant as I say. Since I cannot stay the 
they often but glance at it by some marke:| reader's attention by the weight, maneo 
as these others, Andria, Eunuchus ; or these, ; #a/e, if] happen to stay him by my intricate 
Sylla, Cicero, ‘Vorquatus, I love a pueticall | confusion ; yea, but he will afterward repent 
kinde of march, by frisks, skips, and jumps, j that ever he ammused himselfe about it. 
It is an arte (saith Plato) light, nimble, | You say truc, but hee shall have ammused 
fleeting, and light-brained. ‘There are some: himselfe upon it. And there be humors to 
treatises in Plutarke where he forgets his | whom understanding causeth disdaine, who 
theame, where the drift of his argument is | because they shall not know what I meane 
not found but by incidencie and chance, all; will esteeme mee the better, and will con- 
stuffed with strange matter. Marke but the | clude the mystery and depth of my sense by 
vagaries in his Daemon of Socrates, Oh the obscuritie, which, to speake in good 
God! what grace hath the variation, and :carnest, | hate as death, and would shunne 
. what beautic these startings and nimble it if I could avoid my self, Aristotle 
escapes! And then mosty when they seeme , vaunteth in some place to affect the same. 
to employ carelesnesse and casualtie. It is: A vicious affectation, forsomuch as the often 
the nnheedie and negligent reader that ; breaking of my chapters, I so much used in 


loseth my subject, and not my life. Some the beginning of my booke, seemed to 
word of other shall ever be found in acorner | interrupt attention before it be conceived, 
that hath relation to it, though closely :disdaining for so little a while to collect 
couched. Iam indiscreetly and tumultuously | and there seat it selfe; 1 have betakea my 
at a fault ; my stile and wit are still gadding | sclfe to frame them longer, as requiring 
alike. A little folly is tolerable in him that, proposition and assigned leasure. In such 
will not be more sottish, say our inasters’ an occupation he to whom you will not 
precepts, and more their examples, A | grant one houre, you will allow his nothing: 
thousand poets labour and languish after ; And you doe nought for him for whom you 
the prose-manner, but the best antient prose, doe, but in doing some other thing. 
which | indifferently scatter here and there | Sithence peradventure [am particularly tied 
for verse, shineth everywhere, with a ,and precisely vowed to speake by halves, 
poeticall vigour and boldnesse, and repre. | to ke confusedly, to speake discrepantly; 
senteth some aire ot touch of its fury: $1 therefore hate this trouble-feast reason, 
verily she ought to have the maistry and and these extravagant projects, which $0 
pre-eminence given her in matters of speech, much molest man’s life, and these so subtle 
A poet (saith Plato) seated on the Muses’, opinions, if they have any truth ; I d@eeme Ht 
footestoole doth in a furie powre out what- | over-deare, and find it too incommodjous. 
‘soever commeth in his mouth, as the pipe:On the other side, I labour to set forth 
or cocke of a fountaine, without considering | vanitie and make sottishnesse to prevaile, if 
Fee eee ie le Slee het iit bring me any pleasure ; and without 9. 
I Ving. Ba. 1. v, 1€6.. inicely controlling them, 1 follow mine Own. 


Quo diversus abis,\ 
Whither have you recourse, 
So farre out of your course ? 
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naturall inclinations. I have elsewhere and houses, and those wondrous<-strange 
seene some houses ruined, statues over-;ruines, that may he said to reach down to 
throwne, both of heaven and of earth; but’ the Antipodes, but so often: must { ammuse 
men be alwaies one. All that is true; and; my selfe on them. Is it nature or by the 
yet I cannot so often survay the vast' error of fantasie, that the seeing of places 
toombe of that citie, so great, so populous, ; wee know to have beene frequented or in- 
and so puissant, but I as often admire and : habited by men, whose memory is esteemed 
reverence the same. The care and remem- | or mentioned in stories, doth in some sort 
brance of evills is recommended unto us. | move and stirre us up as much or more 
Now have I from my infancie beene bred; than the hearing of their noble deeds, or 
and brought up with these; 1 have had. reading of their compositions? Tavéa wis 
knowledge of the affaires of Rome, long; admoastivais inest inglocis : ct id guidem tn 
time before I had notice of those of my | Aue arde infirtlum » quacunque enim tngre- 
house. I knew the Capitoll and its plat-: dimar” ta a/iguam Aistoriam vestigium 
forme, before I knew Louvre, the pallace of | poaimus:' “So grent a power of admoni- 
our kings in Paris; and the River ‘Tiber. tion is in the very place. And that in this 
before Seyne. | have more remembred and | city is most infinite, for which way socver 
thought upon the fortunes and conditions of | we walke, we set our foote upon some his- 
Lucullus, Metellus and Scipio, then of any | tory." Iam much delighted with the con- 
of our countrymen. They are deceased, | sideration of their countenance, port and 
and so is mv father as fully as they; and habilliments, { ruminate those glorious 
is as distant from me and life in eighteene ! pames betweene my teeth, and make mine 
yeeres as they were in sixteene hundred ;/ eargs to ring with the sound of them. Age 
whose memorie, amitie, and soctetie IT: ¢élos vencror, et tints nominibus semper 
notwithstanding omit not to continue, to: assurgo: *'1 do reverence them, and at 
embrace and converse withall, with a per- | their names I do rise and make curtesie.” 
fect and most lively union. Yea, of mine Of things but in some sort great, strange 
owne inclination Iam more officious toward} and admirable, I admire their common 
the deceased. They can no longer helpe! parts. I could wish to see them walk and 
themselves, but (as me seemeth) they require ! suppe together, and heare their discourses, 
so much the more my ayde; there is grati- | It were ingratitude to despise and impietic 
tude, and there appeareth she in her perfect | to neglect the reliques or images of 50 many 
lustre. A benefit is lesse richly assigned | excellent, honest good men, and therewith- 
where retrogradation and reflexion is. | all so valiant, which 1 have seene live and 
Arcesilaus, going to visit Cresibius that was ; die; and who by their examples, had we 
sicke, and finding him in very poore plight, | the wit or grace to follow them, affoord us 
faire and softly thrust some money under his |so many notable instructions. And Rome 
boulster, which he gave him ; and conceal- | as it stands now @leserveth to be loved, 
ing it from him, left and gave him also aj; confederated so long since and sharing 
quittance for ever being beholding to him. | tittes with our crowne of, France, being the 
Such as have at any time deserved friend- | only common and universall citie ; the sove- 
ship or love or thanks at my hands, never | raigne magistrate therein commanding is 
lost in the same by being no longer with | likewise knowne abroad in divers other 
me. have better paid and more carefully‘ places. Jt is the chiefe metropolitan citie 
rewarded them, being absent and when they of all Christian nations; both French and 
least thought of it. i speake more kindely Spaniards, and all men else, are there at 
and affectionately ‘of my friends when there home. ‘To be a prince of that state, a man 
is least meanes that ever it shall come to! needs but be of Christendome, wherever it 
their cares. I have heretofore undergone | be seated. There's no place here on earth 
a hundred quarrels for the defence of | that the Heavens have embraced with such 
Pompey and Brutus his cause. This ac- | influence of favors and grace, and with such 
quaintanve continueth to this day betweene | constancie ; even her ruine is glorious with 
as Even of present things we have no other | renowne, and swolne with gloric. 
holde but by our fantazie. Perceiving my * a. oe 
jelfe unfit and unprofitable for this age, I Landavdis preciosior ruinis, 
sast my selfe io that other, and am so be- ef n made more pevean: 
totted with it that the state of the said a epee ane 
_.. it, free, just and flourishing Rome (for | Low-levelled as she ligth, and even in the 
I neither love the birth nor like the old age |{ombe of hir glory, she yet reserveth the 
bf the same), doth interest, concerne and lively image and regardfull markes of em- 
wasionate me, And therefore can I not so PEP Teer cai 
bfteh looke into the situation of their streets IC. 8, de Fin. 
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vire. Ut palam si uno in loco gaudentis compleat and lesse contented, A barren 
opus esse nature : ‘So as it iscleare, in one | state or sterill vacation have also their 
place is set forth the worke of nature in her, peculiar commodities. Children are in the 
joliity."" Some one would blame himselfe, | number of things that need not greatly bee 
yea and mutinic, to feele himselfe tickled | desired; especially in these corrupted daies, 
with so vaine a pee Our humors are} wherein: it would be so hard a matter to 
not over-vaine that be pleasant. Whatso-; make them good. ona jam nec nasce 
ever they be that constantly content a man , dicet ifa corrupia sunt semina;: '' We cannot 
capable of common understanding, I could | now have good things so much ag grow, the 
not finde in my heart to moane or pitty him. | seeds are so corrupt.” Yet have they just 
1am much beholding to fortune, inasmuch | cause to, moane them, that, having once 
a3 untill this day she hath committed! gotten, lose them untimely. He who left 
nothing outragiously against me, fir im-|me my house in charge, considering my 
posed anything upon me that is beyond my { humor, which was to stay at home so Tittle 
strength, or that IT could not well beare, | fore-saw T should be the overthrow of it. 
Is it not haply her custome to suffer such | He was deceived ; I am now as | came unta 
as are not importunate or over-busie with | it, if not somewhat better; and that with- 
hir to live in peace ? | out any office or church-living, which are 

[f small helps. As for other matters, tf 














Quanto guisgue sibi pluva negavertt, A, . 
¢ Diss i. ag pws ay iG bisium . fortune have offred me no violent or extra. 
Nudus castra gute, multa petentious ordinary offence, so hath she not shewed 
Desnunt ninita. me any great favour or extraordinary frace, 

The more that men shall to themselves denice, | Whatsoever I have belongiug to it that may 
The more the gods will give them : threed- propertly be termed her gifts, was there be- 

_ bare I _  ifore T came unto it; yea, and a hundred 
Follow the campe of them that nought desire, yeeres before. I particularly enjoy ne 
Uhey still want much that still doe much essentiall good, or possesse no solid benefit, 
sg aielid that 1 owe unto her liberalitie. Indeed she 

If she continue so, I shall depart very well | hath hestowed some wind-pufft favours upon 





content and satisfied. me, which may rather be termed titular and 
wee tht supra honourable in show, though in substance 

Deos lacesso3 : or materiall ; and which, in good truth, she 

More than will serve, to have hath not granted, but offered me, God he 

Of Gods I doe not crave, | knowes, to me, who am altogether material; 


er .. {not satisfied with but realitie, which must 
But beware the shocke ; thousands mis- | aicg be massi¢ and substantiall ; and who, 


beme if I durst confesse it, would not. think 
nearest home. Tam easily comforted with | avarice much lesse excusable then ambition, 
what shall happen here when I am gone. | | 


ae Be jnor griefe lesse enviable then shame, not 
Things present trouble me sufficiently, and | jpeaith lesse desirable then learning, ot 
set me thorowly at worke. 


{riches lesse to be wished then nobilitie. 


.. Fortune cotera mande® Amongst her vaine favours I have none 
The rest [ doe commit doth so much please my fond self-piqasing 
To Fortune (as is fit), }conceit as an authenticke bull, charter ot 


tent cf denizenship or borgeouship o! 

Besides, 1 am not tied with that strong! Rome, which at my last, being there, wa‘ 
bond which some say bindes men to future} granted me by the whole Senate of that 
times, by the children bearing their names, | citie—garish and trimly adorned with 
and succeeding them in honors ; and being | goodly seales, and written in faire golden 
so much to be desired, it may be I shall letters—bestowed upon me with all gracious 
wish for them so much the lesse. Iam by and free liberalitie. And forsomuch as they 


 myselfe but overmuch tied unto the world! are commonly conferred in divers stiles 


and fastned unto life; I am pleased to be in! more or lesse favourable, and that before | 


fortune's hold by the circumstances properly ‘had ever seene any I wotld have beenc 
necessary to my state, without enlarging her: giad to have had but a patterne or formulat 
jurisdiction upon me by other wayes ; and J ; of oné, I will for the satisfaction of any. if 
neyer thought that to be without children | he fortune to be possessed with such @ 
were a defect, able t@ make mans life lesse | curiositie as tine, set” down the trac 
_< _———--—~- | copy or transcript of it. and thus it is 
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Guod Horatinus Maximus, Martius Cectus, | time might be, of any great use or ornament 
Alexander Mutus, aime updis conser-| unto our common-weale ; Wee, mooved by 
walores de Lllustrissino vireo Michaele\ example and authoritie of our Ancesters, 


Montoro. 
a Cubiculo Kegis Chrisiianissimé, 
mance civitate denanido, ad Senatum 
retuleruni, S.P. OR. deca re tla pert 
censuit. 

Quam veiert more et institute cupide tli 
semper studioscgue susceptt sint, gue virtite 
ac nobllitate prastantes, magno Reipublice: 
nostra ust atgue ornaments futssent, vel 
esse atiguindo possent: Nos majorum nos- 
trorum exemplo atgue auctoritate permott, 
preclarum hance Consuctudinem nobis imé- 
fandam ac servandam fore censemus. 
Ouamobrem crm Illustrissiinus Mitchael 
Afeutanus Eques sancti Michaclts, etd cubi- 
culo Regis Christianissimi; Romani namt- 
gis studiosissimus, et familie laude atyue 
Spleudore et propriis virtutum meritis dig 


Pe 


| 
| 


Equite sancti Michaelis, et: decree, That this notable custome by us 


should be ensued and observed. Where+ 
fore, sithence the right Noble Michael de 
Montaigne, Knight of Samt Michaels Order, 
and one of the Chamber of the most Chris- 
tian King, both is most affectionate unto 
the Roman name, and by the commenda- 
tions and splendor of his pedigree, as also 
by the merits of Mis proper vertues, most 
wort] Be to be adopted and inserted into the 
Romane cittie with a special judgement and 
ood will of the Senate and people of Rome. 
t pleaseth the Senate and people of Rome 
that the right noble Michacl de Montaigne, 
adorned in all complements and well-be- 
loved of this famous communaltie, both 
himself and his successours should be as- 
cribed and enfranchized into this Romane 


nissemus sit, gui stemmo Senatus Populigue Pcittic, and be graced with al rewards and 
Romani judicio ac studioin Romanan Cryi- | hohours which they enjoy who either have 
tatem adsciscatur, placere Senatut P.Q.R.\ been borne or elected either citizen or 


Llustrissimum Michaclum Montanum re- 
bus omnibus ornatissimum, atque huic 
tnclyto Populo charissimum, ipsum poste- 
rosgue in Rom, civitatem adscribt, orna- 
vrigue omnibus et premiis et honoribus, 
guibus illi fruuntur, gut Cives patritiique 
Romani nati aut jure optimo fucti sunt, In 
uo censere Senatum P.Q.R. se non tam illi 
‘ Civitatis largiri guam debitum tri- 


noble men of Rome. Wherein the Senate 
and people doe decree that they doe not 
so much vouchsafe him the right of their 
citie, as give him that is due unto him, nor 
doe they rather give him a benefite then 
receive it of him, who by accepting this 
gift of the cittie doth countenance the cittie 
with a singular ornament and honour. 
Which act and authoritie of the Senates 


buere, neque magis benefictum dare guam| decree the said Conservators caused by 
ab ipso accipere, gui hoe Crvitatis munere\ the Clerks of the Senate and people to be 


acctpiendo, singulari Civutatem ipsam or- 
namento atgue honore affecerit. Quam 
guidem S.C. auctoritatem iidem Conserva- 
fores per Senatus P.Q.R. scribas in acta 
weferrt aigue in Capitolit curta servati, 
privilegiumgue hujusmodi fieri, solitogue 
urbissigil/a communiri curarunt, Anno ab 
urbe gondilao CXCCCOXNXAS, post Chris- 
tum natum MDLXXXT 11. Idus Martii. 
— Moratius Fuscus sacri S.P.QR. 


 stgtba, 
Vincent Martholus sacri S.P.QO.R. 
i scribd, 


- At the motion of Horatius Maximus, 
Martius Becius, Alexander Mutus, who are 
 €onservators of this beautifull cittie con- 
cerning the endenizing and making citizen 
of Rome the noble gentleman Michael de 
- Montaigne,. Knight of. the Order of Saint 
MichaejJ, and. one of the Chamber of the 
most.Christian King, the Senate and people 
of Rome thought good thereof thus to 
exact. . Whereas by tbe antient custome 
and good order, they have ever and with 
goed will been entertained, who excelling in 
ue and nobilitic have been, or at any 







registered and laid-up in the Capitol! Court, 

and this Priviledgg to be made and signed 

with the Cities usuallseale. Inthe yeare since 

the building of the Citie CXCCCCAXKXEL 

after the birth of Christ® thousand five hun- 

dred eighty and one; the Ides of March. 
Horatius Fuscus, and Vincent Martholus, 

Clerks of the Sacred Senate and 
people of Rome, 


_ Being neither burgeois nor denizen of 
any citie, I am well pleased to bee so of the 
noblest and greatest that ever was hereto- 
fore, or ever shall be hereafter, If others 
did so attentively consider and survay them- 
selves as 1 doe, they shall, as I doe, finde 
themselves full of inanitie. fondnesse, or 
vanity. I can not be rid of it, except I rid 
and quit my selfe. Wee are all possessed 
and overwhelmed therewith, as well one as 
the other. But such as have a feeling of 
it have somewhat the better bargaine; 
and yet fam not sure of it. This common 
opinion and vulgar-custome, to looke and. 
marke elsewhere then on ourselves, hath well 
provided for our affaires. It is an object 
full-fraught with discontent, wherein we see 


_ her desires. There's not one so shallow, so | 
empty, and so needy as hie art who em- 


neede, both by study and discourse, to en-. 
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nothing but miserie and vanitie. To the dull. I engage my selfe with difficulty. As. 
end we should not wholly be discomforted, ; much as I gan I employ my selfe wholly to 
Nature hath very fitly cast the action of our: my selfe. And in this very subject I - 
sight outward; wee goe forward accord- would willingly bridle and uphold my affec- 
jing tothe streame, but to turne our course; tion, lest it be too farre plunged therein ; 
back to ourselves is a painefull motion ;: secing it is a subject I possesse at the mercy 
the sea likewise is troubled, raging and‘ of others, and over which fortune hath more 
disquieted when ‘tis turned and driven into, interest then my selfe. So as evenin my 
itselfe. Observe (saith every one) the mo- | health, which I so much esteeme, it were 
tions and bransles of the heavens: take a! requisite not to desire, nor so carefully to 
survay of all—the quarrell of this man, ' seeke it, as thereby 1] might light upon in- 
the pulse of that man and anothers last. tolerable diseases. We must moderate onr- 
testament ; to conclude, behold and gnarke selves betwixt the hate of pain and the 
ever, high or low, right or oblique, before love of pleasure. Plato sets downe a meane 
or behind you. It was a paradoxall com- | course of life betweene both. But to affec- 
mandment which the God of Delphos laid tions that distract me from miyselfe, and 
heretofore upon us ; saying, ‘View your! divert me elsewhere, surely to such I 
selves within, know yourselves and keepe oppose my selfe with all my force. Mine 
you to yourselves. Your minde and your. opinion is, that one should lend himselfe to 
will, which elsewhere is consumed, bring it others, and not give himselfe but to himselfe. 
unto itselfe againe ; pias scatter, you stragle, [wer my wil easie to engage or apply it 
you stray, and you distract yourselves ; call¢selfe, 1 could not continue: I am ever 
yourselves home againe ; rowze and upheld | tender both by nature and custome. 
yourselves: you are betrayed, you are! 





RE a ME cote ann hate paseo rte meme 


spoiled and dissipated; yourselves are!  «gax rerum, securague in otia natus.t 
stolen and taken from yourselves. Seest Avoiding active businesse, 
thou not how all this universe holdeth all And borne to secure idlenesse, 


his sights compelled inward, and his eyes Contested and obstinate debates, which in 
open to comtemplate itselfe 2 Both inward | the end would give mine did vereanie advance 
and outward it is ever vanitie for thee; but | tage, the issue which would. anAke my 
so much lesse vanitie by how much lesse it | earnest pursuit ashamed, would perchance 
is extended. Except thyselfe, oh man (said | torment mee cruelly. If I vexed as other men, 
that God) every thing doth first seeke and iy soule should never have strength to 
Study itsclfe, and according to its neede: peare the alarms and emotions that follow 
hath limits to her travells and bounds to/ 204 as embrace much. She would presently 
i be displaced by this intestine agitation, If 
oe A Rae vet hn ‘at any time 1 have beene urged to the 
bracest the whole world. Thou art the» managing of strange affaires, I have promised 
crutator without knowledge, the magistrate | 5, undertake them with my band, but not 
ithout jurisdiction, and when all is done, | with my lungs and liver ; to charge, and not 
r¢ vice of the play. to incorporate them into me, to have a 
care, but nothing at.all to be over-passionate 
of them: I looke to them, but Dhatchahem 
not. I worke enough to dispose and direct 
the domesticall troubles within mine owne 
entrailes and veines, witheut harbouring, or 
importune my selfe with any, forraine 
employments; and am sufficiently inter- 
all with my proper, naturall and essen- 
tiall affaires, without seeking others busi- 

N regard of the common sort me men, nesses. Such as know how much they owe 
few things touch me, or (to speake pro-! 1 themselves, and how many offices of 
erly sway me ; for it is Tie they their owne they are bound to performe, shall 
touch, so they possess us not. { Ave ETeEal finde that nature hath given them this com- 
eae: ; bere ~s , Mission full € nothing i Thou 

crease this priviledge of insensibilitie, which ‘5... ould Decree nepars there- 
is naturally crept farre into me. 1 am not! gore stray not abroad: men give themselves 
wedded unto many- things, and by con to hire. Their faculties are not their ow?, 
sequence not passionate of hey Re have but theirs to whom they subject themselves ; 
my sight cleare, but tied to few objects: their inmates, and not themselves, ar 
my senses delicate and gentle, but my | — 
apprehension and application hard : | 


CHAPTER X, 


fiow one ought to Governe his Will, 
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within them, This common humour doth | had been but twice before: some yeares 
not please me. We should thriftily husband past the Lord of Lansac, and lately to the 
our mindes liberty, and never engage it but Lord of Biron, Marshall of France, in 
upon just occasions, which if we judge im-; whose place I succeeded, and left mine to 
partially, are very few in number. Looke, the Lord of Matigon, likewise Marshall of 
on such as suffer themselves to be trans-: France, glorious by so noble an assistance, 
ported and swayed, they doe it every- 
where; in little as well as in great. 


Merit contented miler ase tet errant ape Ade Hiab pane 





abe meme te 


Uterque bonus pacts helligu: minister, 


matters, to that which concerneth as easie 

as to that which toucheth them not. ‘They! 
thrust themselves indifferently into all ac- |; 
tions, and are without life if without tumul- | 
tuary agitation, /nz xegotis sunt negottt | 
¢ausa: ‘They are busie that they may not) 
be idle, or else in action for actions sake." | 
They seeke worke but to be working, — It is | 


Both, bath in peace and warre, 
Right serviceable are. 


Fortune would have a share in my pro- 
motion by this particular circumstance 
which ghee of her owne added thereunto, 
not alfogether vaine; for Alexander dis- 
dained the Corinthian Ambassadors who 
offred him the freedome and burgeois: of 


not so much because they will goe, as for| their citie, but when they told him that 
that they cannot stand still—much like to) Bacchus and Hercules were likewise in their 
a rowling stone, which never stayes untill it: registers hee kindly thanked them and 
come to a lying place. ‘To some men em- | accepted their offer. At my first arrival I 

loyment is a marke of sufficiencie and a! faithfully deciphered and conscientiously 

dge of dignity. Their spirits seeke rest gisplaicd myselfe such as I am indeede, 
in action, as infants repose in the cradle. i without memorie, without diligence, without 
They may be said to be as serviceable to‘ experience and without sufficiencie ; so like- 
their friends as importunate to themselves. wise without hatred, without ambition, 
No man elt 1 mony oe but | ad oui tal and without violence ; that 
every one his life and time. e are not) so they night be duly instructed what ser- 
SO Arodipalliof anything as of those whereof | vice they aight or hope or expect at my 
to be covetous would be both commendable | hands. And forsomuch as the knowledge 
and profitable for us. I[ follow a cleane! they had of my deceased father, and the 
contrary course; I am of another com-| honour they bare nnto his memory, had 
plexion ; I stay at home and looke to my- | mooved them to chuse me to that dignitie, 
selfe, What I wish for I commonly desire | I told them plainly 1 should be verie sorie 
the same but mildely, and desire but litde ;; that any man should worke such an opinion 
so likewise [ seldome employ and quietly'in my will as their affaires and citie had 


embusie myselfe. Whatever they intend | 
and act they do it with all their will and 
vehemency, There are so many dangerous 
Steps, that for the more security wee must 
somewhat slightly and superficially slide 
through the world, and not force it. 
Pleasure itselfe is painefull in its height. 


nme ENCEMES Per tenes, 
Subpositas cinert daloso. 
You passe through fire ‘though unfraid) 
Under deceitful ashes laid. 


The towne councill of Bourdeaux chose 
me mayor of their city, being farre from 
France, but further from any such thought. 
f excused mysclfe, and would have avoided 
it; bui they told mee I was to blame, 
the more because the King’s commande- 
‘ment was also employed therein. It is a 
charge should seeme so much the more 
- goodly because it hath neither fee nor re- 
ward other than the honour in the execu- 
tion. It lasteth two yeares, but may con- 
‘finue longer by a second election, which 
geidome hapneth. ‘To me it was, and never 


1 Hor, Car. |, ti. Od, i. 3. 


done in ny fathers, while he held the said 
government, whereunto they had called me. 
I remembred to Aave scene him, being an 
infant and he an old man, his minde cruelly 
turmoiled with the pubjike toile, forgetting 
the swect aire of his owne house, whereunto 
the weakenes of his age had Jong before 
tied him, neglecting the care of his hedith 
and family, in a maner despising his life, 
which as one engaged for them, he much 
endangered, riding long and painefull jour- 
nies for them. Such a one was he, which 
humour proceeded from the bountie and 
goodnesse of his nature. Never was minde 
more charitable or more popular. This 
course, which I commend in others, I love 
not to follow. Neitheram I without excuse. 
He had heard that a man must forget Pim- 
selfe for his nenghbour; that in respect of 
the general}, the particular was not to be re- 
garded. Most of the worlds-rules and pre- 
cepts hold this traine, to drive us out of our 
le into the wide world, to the use of pub- 
hke sucietie. They presumed to worke a 
goodly effect in distracting and withdraw- 
ing us from our selves, supposing wee were 
by a naturall instinct too-too much tied 
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citar. xX. 
unto it: and ta this end have not spared to | hand he refuse or thinke much of his atten- 
say any thing. For to the wise it is no/| tion, of his labour, of his yeps, of bis speech, 
novelty to preach things as they serve, and | of his sweat, and if need be of his blood. 
not as they are. ‘Truth bath her lets, dis- | 
commodities and imcomparabilities with us. 
Wee must not often deceive others, lest we 
beguile our selves; and feele our eyes, and 
dl our understanding, thereby to repaire 
and amend them, /atperiti enim jadicant, — But it is onely borrowed and accidentally, 
el gud frequenter in hoc ipsum fallendé sunt, | the minde remaining ever quiet and in 
neerrenf: © Forunskilfulmen judge, who | health, not without action, but without vexa- 
must Often even therefa@ve be deceived, lest | tion or passion; simply to moove -or be 
they erre and bee deceived.” Wha they; dooing costs it so little that even sleeping 
prescribe us, to love three, foure, yea fifty | it is mooving and deoing ; but it must have 
degrees of things before our selves, they )its motion with discretion, for the body 
present us with the arte of shooters, who to ; receiveth the charges imposed on him, justly 
come neere the marke take their aime far as they are ; but the spirit extendeth thein, 
above the same. ‘To inake a crooked sticke and often to his hindrance makes them 
straight, we bend in the contrary way. 1 heavy, giving them what measure it pleaseth, 
suppose that in the times of Palas, as we! Like things are effected by divers efforts 
see in all other religions, they had someiand different contentions of will; the one 
apparent mysteries, of which they madq; may goe without the other, for how many 
shew to all the people, and others moreligh ; men doe dayly hazard themselves in warre 
and secret, to be imparted onely to such as which they regard not, and presse into the 
were professed, it is likely that the true /danger of the battells, the losse whereof 
point of friendship, which every man owcth | shall no whit breake their next sleepe? 
to himselfe, is to be found in these. Nota, Whereas some man in his own house, free 
false aimitie, which makes us embrace glory, from this danger, which he durst not so 
knowledge, riches, and such Uke, with a much as have looked towards it, is for the 
principall and immoderate affection, as mem- wars issue more passionate, and therewith 
bers of our being ; nor an effeminate and | hath his minde more perplexed than the 
indisereet friendship, wherein hapneth as to | souldier that therein’ employeth both his 
the ivie, which corrupis and ruines the wals; blood and life. I know how to deal in 
it claspeth; but a sound and regular} publike charges without departing from 
amity, equally profitable and pleasant.) myselfe; this sharpnesse and violence of 
Who so understandeth all her duties and desires hindreth more then steade the con- 
exerciseth them, hee rightly is endenized in duct of what we undertake, filling us with 
the muses cabinet; heethath attained the impatience to the events, either contrary or 
type of humane wiscdome and the perfecuion slow, and with bitternesse and jealousie 
of our happinesse, his man, knowing toward those with whom we negotiate, Wee 
exactly what hee oweth to himselfe, findeth never governe that thing well wherewith we 
that he ought to employ the use of other are possessed and directed. 
mén and of the world unto himselfe ; which 
to performe, he must contribute the duties Jnapetus. 
and offices thnt concerne him unto publike 
socletie. He tha ‘ives not somewhat to | 
others, liveth little to himselfe, Qae sia | 
amicesest, scrta kine ancicam omnibus esse 1) He who therein employeth but his fudgement 
** He that is friend to himselfe, know, he is! and direction, proceeds more cheerefully, 
friend to all.” ‘Phe principall charge we he faines, he ycelds, be deferres at. hin 
have is every man his particular conduct, pleasure according to the occasions of ne- 
And for this onely wee live here. As he cessity; hee failes of his attempt -without 
that should forget to live well and religiously, torment or affliction, ready and prepared 
and by instructing and directing others for a new enterprise. He marcheth alwates 
‘should thinke himselfe acquitted of his duty, with the reines in his hand. He that '5 
woukl be deemed a foole; even so, who, besotted with this violent and_ tyrannical 
forsaketh to live healthy and merrily himselfe, intention doth necessarily declare nffuch in- 
therwith to serve another, in mine opinion | discretion and injustice. The violence o! 
taketh a bad and unnaturall course. I will {his desire transports him. They are mast 
not that in any charge one shall take in | motions, and if fortune helpe not much, of 





non tpse pro charis amicis, 
Ani patria timidus perire. 

Not fearing life to end 

For country or deare friend, 





Made cuncta ministrate 


Fury aud haste doe lay all waste, 
Misplacing all, disgracing all. 
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late fruit. Philosophie wills us to banish substance. ‘Phe lawes of nature teach us 
choller in the punishment of offences; not) what is just and fit for us. After the wise 
to the end revenge should be more moderate, | men have told us, that according to nature 
but contrary, more weighty and surely sct no man is indigent or wanteth, and that 
on; wherunto this violence seemeth to bee each one is poore but in his owne opinion, 
alet. Choller doth not onely trouble, but : they also distinguish subtilly the desires pro- 
wearieth the executioners armes. This pas- ceeding from nature, from such as grow 
sionate heat dulleth and consumes their | from the disorders of our fantasie. ‘Those 
force, As in too much specde, fest/natio| whose end may be discerned are meerely 
durda est: ‘‘hastinesse is slow.” Haste | hirs; and such as flie before us, and whose 
makes waste, and hinders and stayes it: end we cannot attaine, are properly ours. 
selle: Upsa se velocitus implicat; ‘ Swift- | Want of goods may easily be cured, but the 
nesse entangles it selfe.” As for example, | poverty of the minde is incurable. 
according as by ordinary custome I perceive, ; yh) si quad satis est Aomint, (4 scctis esse 


covetousnesse hath no greater let then it potesset, 
selfe. ‘The more violent and extended itis, = Hee sat ert, nunc, guume hee non est, qui 
the lesse effectuall and fruitfull, Common-  eredimus porre 


Iv it gathers wealth more speedily, being Divitias ullas can treet wel explere potlesse ? 
masked with a shew of liberality. A very Tf it might be enough, that is enough for man, 
honest gentleman and my good friend was This were enough, since it is not, how thinke 
likely to have endangered the health of his ! Niwas cohes fill 

body by an over passionate attention and | My minde and greedy will? 

earnest affection to the affaires of a prince,’ ; 

who was his maister. Which maister hath | ‘Socrates seeing great store of riches, 
thus described himselfe unto me: That as‘ Jewells, and pretious stuffe, carried in pompe 


another, he discerneth and hath a feeling of through the city: Oh how many things 


the burthen of accidents ; but such as have |(quoth be) doe not I desire! Metrodorus 
no remedie, he presently resolveth to suffer | lived daily with the weight of twelve ounces 
with patience. For the rest, after he hath | of foode ; Epicurus with lewe; Metrocles 
appointed necessary provisions, which by the | 10 winter lay with shel and in summer in 
vivacitie and nimblenesse of his wit hee | the cloisters of churches. Suficit ad id 
speedily effects, hee then attends the event | valura, guod poscit:’ '* Nature is sufficient 
with quietnesse. Verily, I have seene in | for that which it requires.” Cleanthes lived 
him at one instant a great carelesnesse and ; by his hands, and boasted that if Cleanthes 
libertic, both in his actions and counte- | Would, he could nourish anuther Cleanthes. 
nance, even in important and difficult affaires. If that which nature doth exactly and 
1 finde him more magnanimous and capable | Originally require at our handes for the pre- 
in bad then in good fortune, His losses | servation of our, being, is over little (as in 
are to him more glorious than his victories, | truth what it is, and how yood cheape our 
and his mourning than his triumphs. Con. ‘life may be maintained, cannot better be 
sider how in meere vaine and frivolous | known or expressed than by consideration 
actions, as at chesse, tennis and such like }that it is so little, and for the simallnesse 


_ sports, this carnest and violent engaging | thereof, it is out of fortunes reach, and she 


with an ambicious desire to win, doth pre- | cae take no hold of it) let us dispense some- 
sently call both minde and limmes into; thing els unto our selves and call the 
disorder and indiscretion. Wherein a man: ustome and condition of every one of us by 
doth both dazleshis sight and distemper his | the name of Nature. Let us taxe and stint 


whole body. Hee who demeaneth him- | and feede our selves according to that 


selfe with most moderation both in winning | Measure; Jet us extend buth our appurte- 
and loosing is ever neerest unto bimselfe, ; Nances and reckonings thereunto, For so 
and hath: 2 ps best about him. ‘The farre, me secmes, we have some excuse. 
lesse he is moved or passionate in play, the Custome is a second nature, and no lesse 
more safely doth be governe the same, and. powerfull, What is wanting to custome, I 
to his great advantage. We hinder the hold it a defect; and I had well nigh as. 


_ minds seazure and hoidfast by giving her so° leefe one should deprive mee of my life, as 


S many things to seize upon. Some wee refraine or much abridge me of my state 


onely present unto her, others fasten | wherein [ have lived so long. T am ono. 


: Shee her, and others incorporate unto her, ; More upon terms of any great alteration . 


may see and feele all things, but must Aor to thrust my self into anew and une 


f onely feede on hir selfe : and bee instructed - usuall course, no not toward augmentation ; 
in that which properly concerneth her, and | 
which meerely belongeth to ber essence and { | Sen, Zpist. 90, 
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it is no longer time to become other or be 
transformed ; and as I should complaine if 
any great adventure should now befall me, 
and grieve it came not in time that [ might 
have enjoyed the same, 


Quo mihi fortuna, si non conceditur uti? 


Whereto should I have much, 
If I to use it grutch? 


I should likewise bee grieved at any in- 
ward purchase, I were better in a manner | 
never, than so late, to Become an bouts! | 
man, and well practised to live when one! 
hath no longer life. { who am ready to 
depart this world could easily be induced 
to resigne the share of wisdome I have} 
lvarnt concerning the world’s commerce, to: 
any other man new come into the world. It 
is even as good ag —ortt tt sen tise ne 
What neede have 
cannot enjoy? Where - 
ifone have no head? It is an injury and | 


f 
| 
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discharge them, as how little they shall 
exercise them, from the beginning they 
looke to the end. To conclude, I am ready 
to finish this man, not to make another. By 
long custome this forme is changed into 
substance and fortune into nature. I say, 
therefore, that ‘amongst us feeble creatures, 
each one is excusable to compt that his owne, 
which is comprehended under measure ; and 
yet beyond these limits is nothing but con- 
fusion. 

It is the largest extension we can grant 
our rights. ‘Lhe more we amplifie our 
neede and possession, the more we engage 
our selves to the crosses of fortune and 
adversities, The cariere of our desires must 
be circumscribed, and tied to strict bounds 
of neerest and contiguous commodities. 
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and end in our selves with a short compasse. 


disgrace of fortune to offer us those | {he actions governed without this reflection, 
presents, which forsomuch as they faile |] meane a neere and essentiall reflection, as 
us when we should most neede them, fill) those of the covetous, of the ambitious, and 


the finishing of every worke. 


us with a just spite. Guide me no more ; [! 
can go no longer. Of so many dismem- | 
brings that suthciency hath, peu suf. | 
fieeth us. Give the capacity of an excellent | 
treble to a singer that hath his Jungs rotten, 
and of eloquence toa hermit confined into ; 
the deserts of Arabia. There needs no arte | 
to further a fall. The end findes it selfe in| 
My world is! 
at an end, my forme isexpired. lam wholly | 
of the time past, and am bound to authorize 
the same, and thereto conforme my issue. I 
will say this by way of erample, that the 
eclipsing or abridging of tenue dayes, which 
the Pope bath lately caused, hath taken me 
so low that I can haldly recover my selfe. 
I follow the yeares whercin we were wont 
to compt otherwise; so Jong and anticnt a 
custome doth challenge and recall me to it 
aine, Tam thereby enforced to be some- 
what an hereticke, incapable of innovation 
though corrective. My imagination mauger 
my teeth runnes still tenne dayes before or 
tenne behinde, and whispers in mine eares ; 
This rule toucheth those which are to come. 
if health it selfe, so sweetly pleasing, comes | 


to me but by fittes, it is rather to give me 
cause of grief then possession of it selfe; I 
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have no where left me to retire it. 
forsakes me, without which nothing is en- 
How small accompt should | make 


of these great elective dignities U see in the 





SB Hoa, Li, past. v. 32, 


mi | tion, 
world, and which are only given to men | 
ready to leave the worid, wherein they re- | 


: gard not so much how duely they shall | 
——— | trade, and therefore ought not to refuse the 


fexercise of it, It is the custome of bis 


so many others, that runne directly point- 
blancke, the course of which carrieth them 
away before them, are erronious and crazed 


| actions. Most of our vocations are like 


playes. Mundus uaiversus exercet histrio~ 
atam: * All the world doth practise stage- 
playing.” Wee must play our parts duly, 
but as the part of a borrowed personage. 
Of a visard and apparance wee should not 
make a reall essence, nor proper of that 
which is another. We cannot distinguish 
the skinne from the shirt; it is sufficient 
to disguise the face without deformiog 
the breast. I see some transforme and 
transubstantiate themselves into as many 
new formes and strange beings as they 
undertake charges; and who emprelate 
themselves even to the heart and entrailes ; 
and entraine their offices, even sitting on 
their close stoole. I cannot teach them to 
distinguish the salutations and cappings of 
such as regard them, from those that respect 
either their office, their traine, or their mule. 
Tantum se fortuna permittunt, etiam ut 
materam dedtscant; ‘‘They give them- 
selves so much over to fortune, as they for- 
get nature.” They sweilin minde and pufic 

their naturall discourse according to the 


pl u 
Fime | algnity of their office. The Mayor of Bour- 


deaux, and Michael, Lord of Montaigac, 
have ever beene two, by an evident sepurt- 
To be an advocate or a treasufer one 
should not_be ignorant of the cralt inci- 
dent to such callings, An honest man is 
not compatible for the vice and folly of his 
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country, and there is profit in it. We must. 
live by the world, and such as we finde it, 
so make use of it. But the judgement of. 
an Emperour should be above his empire, 
and to see and consider the same as a 
Strange accident. He should know how. 
to enjoy himselfe apart, and communicate 
himselfe as James and eter, at least to him- 
selfe, I cannot so absolutely or so deeply 
engage my sclfe. When my will gives me 
to any party, itis not with soviolent a bond - 
that my understanding is thereby infected. | 
In the present intestine trouble of our State: 
my interest hath not made me forget neither | 
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so indeed? If she be a strumpet, must she 
needs have a stinking breath? In wiser ages 
revoked they the proud title of Capitolinus 
they had formerly given to Marcus Manlius 
as the preserver of religion and publike 
libertie? Suppressed they the memory of 
his liberalitie, his deeds of armes and 
military rewards granted to his vertues, be- 
cause to the prejudice of his countries lawes 
he afterwards affected a rovalty? If they 
once conceive an hatred against an orator 
or an advocate, the next day he becommeth 
baryarous and uncloquent. 1 have else- 
where discoursed of zeale which hath driven 


~ 








the commendable qualities of our adver- ' good men into like errours. For myselfe I 
saries, nor the reproachfull of those I have’ can say that he doth wickedly, and this 
followed. ‘They partially extoll whatever is vertuously. Likewise, in prognostickes or 
on their side; Cilos not so much as excuse : sinister events of affaires, they will have 
the greater number of my friends actions. A | every man blinde or dull in his owne cause, 
rood oratour loseth not his grace by plead-jand that our perswasion and judgement 
ing against me, The intricatenesse of our serve not the truth but the project of our 
debate remooved, I have maintained myself: desires. 1 should rather erre in’ the otber 
in equanimity and pure indifferency. Nezguwe | extremity? So much [ feare my desire 
extra necessitates belli, pracipuum odium | wight corrupt me, considering T somewhat 

ros “Nor beare Tcapitall hatred when [) tenderly distrust myselfe in things I most 
am out of the necessitie of warre."” Wherein, desire, IT have in my dayes seene wonders 
I glory, for that commonly I sce menerre in! in the indiscreet and prodigious facilitie of 
the contrary. Such as extend their choller | people, suffering their hopes and beliefes to 
and hatred bevond their affaires (as most. be led and governed as it hath pleased and 
men doe) shew that it proceedes elsewhence, ' best fitted their leaders, above a hundred 
and from some private cause ; cven as one discontents, one in the necke of another, 
being cured of an ulcer, and his fever and beyond their fantasies and dreames, I 
remaineth still, declareth it had a more; wonder no more at those whom the apish 
hidden beginning. It is the reason they toyes of Apollonius and Mahomet have 
beare none unto the cause in generall, and seduced and blinded. Their sense and 
forsomuch as it concerneth the interest of understanding is wholly smothered in their 
all and of the state ; but they are vexed at! passion, ‘Their discretion hath no other 
it, onely for this, that it teucheth them in {| choise but whafpleaseth them and furthereth 
private. And therefore are they distempered | their cause, which I had especially observed 
with a particular passion, both bevond jin the beginning of our distempered factions 
justice and publike reason. Now tam omnia | and factious troubles. “This other which is 
untversi, guim ea, guead qguemgue perti-' growne since by imitation surmounteth the 
newt, singuléi carpebant: *‘ All did not so! same, whereby I observe that it is an in- 
much finde fault with all, as every one with | separable quality of popular errours, ‘The 
those that appertained to every one.” I will | first being gone on, opinions entershocke one 
have the advantage to be for us, which: another, following the winde as waves doe, 
though it be not I enrage not, I stand; They are no members of the body, if they 
firmely’to the sounder parts. But I affect | may renounce it, if they follow not the com- 
not to be noted a private encmy to others, mon course. But truly they wrong the just 
and beyond generall reason I greatly accuse | parties when they seeke to helpe them with 
this vicious forme of obstinate contesting. | fraude ordeccits, [have always contradicted 
He is of the League because he admircth: the same. ‘This meane is for sicke braines ; 
the grace of the Duke of Guise ; or he is a) the healthy have surer and honcster wayes 
Hugenote, forsomuch as the King of Na- | to maintaine their resolutions and excuse all 
Varres activitie amazeth him. He finds fault’ contrary accidents. The heavens neversaw | 
in tye Kings behaviours, therefore he is so weighty a discord and so harmefull a 
sedicious in his heart. I would not give the | hatred as that betweene Casar and Pompey, 
magistrate my voice that he had reason to. nor ever shail hereafter. Mev seemeth, not- 
eondemne a booke, because an hereticke withstanding I see in those noble and heroi- 
was therein named and extolled to be ove | call mindes an exemplar and great modera- 
of the best poets of this age. Dare wee not tion of the one toward the other, it was a 
gay that a theefe hath a good leg ifhe have jealousie of honour and cmulation of con- 
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mand which transported them, not to a 
_ furious and indiscreet hatred, without malice 
or detraction. In their sharpest exploites | 
discover some reliques of respect and cinders 
of well-meaning affection. And I imagine 
that had it been possible, either of them 
desired rather to aliecs his purpose without 
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long since left it; onely for this, that not- 
withstanding any faire semblance I made in 
my losses I was inwardly disquieted. Leta 
man of honour, who is to take a lie or endure 
an outragious wrong, and cannot admit a 
bad excuse for paiment or satisfaction, avoid 
the progresse of contentious altercations. I 


overthrowing his competitour than by work- | shunne melancholike complexions and fro- 


ing his utter mine. 


Note how contrary the; ward men as infected. And in matters I 


roceeding was betweene Sylla and Marius. | cannot talke of without interest and emotion 


f¢ must not run headlong after our affec- 
tions and private interests, € As in my youth 
1 ever opposed myselfe to the motiong, of 
love, which I felt to usurpe upon me, and 
laboured to diminish its delights, lest in the 


end it might vanquish and captivate me to’ 
his mercy ; so do I now in all other occa-_ 
sions which my will apprehendeth with an- 


over great appetite. I bend to the contrary 
of my disposition as I see the same plunged 
and drunke with its owne wine, I shunne 
so farre foorth to nourish her pleasure as I 
may not revoke it without a bloody losse. 
Those mindes which through stupidity see 
things but by halves enjoy this happinesse, 
that such as be hurtfull offend them least. 
Itis a spirituall leprosie that hath some 
shew of health, and such a health as philo- 
sophy doth not altogether contemne. But 
yet it may not Jawfully be termed wisedom, 
as we often doc. And after this manner did 
in former times somebody mocke Diogenes, 
who, in the dead of winter, went all naked, 
embracing an image of snow to try his 
patience, who, mecting him in this order, 
said thus unto him: ‘‘Art thou now very 
wolde?' “ Nothing at all," answered Dio- 
genes. “What thinkest thou to do then 
that is either hard or exemplar by standing 
in the colde?" replied the other. ‘* To 
measure constancy we must necessarily 
know sufferance.” But such minds as must 
behold crosse events and fortunes injuries in 
their height and sharpnesse, which must 
weigh and taste them according to their 
naturall bitternesse and charge, let them 


employ their ski} and keep themselves from | 


‘I meddle not with them, except duty con- 


straine mee thereunto. Melius non incipient 
yuam desinent; “ They shall better not 
begin than leave off." The surest way is 
then to prepare ourselves before occasion. 
I know that some wise men have taken 
another course, and have not feared to 
engage and vehemently to insinuate them- 
selves into diverse objects. Those assure 
themselves of their own strength, under 
which they shrowd theniselves against all 
manner of contrary events, making mis- 
chiefes to wrestic one against another by 
vigor and vertue of patience : 


Velut rupes vastum gua prodit in aquer, 

Obstia ventorum furtts, exfestague fonto, 

Vim cunctam atque minas hehrt coligue- 
marisgue, 

- 6 2 tsa trtmtota manens 3 

Much hke a rocke, which buts into the 
MAINE, ; 

Meeting with windes-rage, to the sca Jaid 
plane, 

Tt doth the force of skies and scas sustaine, 

Endure their threats, yet doth unmoov d ree 
maine, 


Let us not imitate these examples ; we 
shall not aftaine them. They opinionate 
themselves resolutely to behold, and with- 
out perturbation to be spectatours of their 
countries ruine, which whilome possessed 
and commaunded their fullwill, As for our 
vulgar mindes, therein is too much effort 
and ronghnesse. Cato quit thereby the 
noblest life that ever was. Wee seely ones 
must seeke to escape the storm further off: 
We ought to provide for apprehension and 


embracing the causes and divert their | not for patience, and avoid the blowes wee 


approaches. 
payed Hberally for that goodly and rich 
vessell which one had presented unto him, 
‘but forsomuch as it was exceeding brittle he 
presently brake it himself, that so betimes he 


might remoove so easie an occasion of | Scuibe rest, 


choller against his servants. I have in like 
sort shunned confusion in my affaires, and 
sought not to have my goods contiguous to 
-yny neighbours, and to guch as Tam to be 
inked in strict friendshippe, whence com- 
‘monly ensue causes of alienation and un- 
kindaesse. I have heretofore loved the 
hazardous play of cardes and dice. I have 


What did King Cotys? He) 7 
a young man whom he loved, approach to 


cannot withstand. Zeno seeing Chremonides, 


sit neere him, rose up sodainly. Cleanthes 
asking him the reason? I understand (saith 
hee) that physitians above all things pre- 
and forbid emotion in all tu- 
Socrates saith not: Yeeld not to the 
allurements of beauty ; maintaine it, enforce 
your selves to the contrary. Shunné her 
(saith he), runne out of her sight and com- 
any, as from a violent poison that in- 
ecteth and stingeth farre-off, And his good 
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disciple, faining or reciting, but in mine ‘to have escaped much trouble and manifold 
opinion rather reciting then faining, the difficulties, With very little force I stay 
matchtes perfections of the great Cyrus, de- these first motions of my perturbations, 
scribeth him distrusting his forces to with- and I abandon the subject wich beginnes 
stand the blandishments or allurements of to molest me, and before it transport moe. 
the divine beantic of that famous Panthea’' Hee that stops not the loose, shai hardly 
his captive, committing the visitation and stay the course. He that cannot shut the — 
guarde of her to. an other, that had lesse doore against them shall never expell them 
libertie than himselfe. And likewise the being entred. He that cannot attaine an 
Holy-Ghost saith, Me nos tnducas ia ten-| end in the beginning, shall not come to an 
fationem:1 " And lead us not into temp- | end of the conclusion; nor shall be endure 
tation.” We pray not that our reason: the fall that coud not endure the starts of 
be not encountred nnd vanquished by con- | it. gltenim tpse se impellunt, ubi semel a 
cupiscenoes, but that it be not so much as wateone aiscessume est, tpsaque sebi imobecil- 
assayed therewith ; that we bee not reduced | dz/as tndudgel, in altumgque provehitur tu- 
to an estate, where we should but suffer the | pradens: uce repertt locum consistendi ;* 
approaches, sollicitations and temptations of | ‘‘ For they drive themselves headlong, when 
sinne : and we entreat our Lord to keepe | onec they are parted and past reason, and 
our conscience quiet,: fully perfectly free  weaknesse soothes it selfe, and unawares is 
from all commerce of evil, Such as say carried into the deepe, nor can it finde a 
they have reason for their revenging pas- | place to tarry in.” J feel betimes the low 
sion, or any other mind-tronbling perturbc.- | winds which are forerunners of the storme, 
tion, say often truth, as things are, but not) buzze in mine cares and sound and trie me 
as they were. They speake to us when the within : 

eauses of their error are by themselves | con flamina prima 
fostered and advanced. Hut retire further | Cure deprensa fremont eylity, et ceca volutant 
backeward, recall their causes to their be- | Afermara, ventures nintis prodentia ventos4 
ginning : there you surprise and put them — At first blasts in the woods perceiv'd to goe, 
to anon-plus. Would they have their fault, Whistle, and darkely spcake in murmurs low, 
be lesse because it is. more ancient ; andi Foretelling marriners what windes will grow. 
that of an unjust beginning, the progresse: How often have I done myselfe an Ap- 
be just? He that (as 1 doo) shall wish his; parant injustice to avoide the danger I 
countries wellfare, without fretting or pining should fall into by receiving the same, 
himselfe, shall be grieved, but not swoune, ‘happily worse, from the judges after a 
to see it threatening, cither in his own, world of tronbles, and of foule and vile 
downefall, or a continuance no lesse ruinous. . practises, more enemies to my naturall dis- 
Oh seely-weake barke, whom both waves, | position then fire or torment. Conventt a 
windes and pilot, hull and tosse to so con-' /it/bus quantum licel, et nescio an paulo 











trary desseigues : | plus etians quam licet, abhorrentem esse; est 
meme in tam divérsa, magister, enim non modo lilzrale, paululum non- 

Ventus et unda trahunt. i gunguam de suo jure decedere, sed tnter 
Maister the wave und winde dum etiam fructuosum :* '* As much as we 

So divers wayes doe binde, i may, and it may be more than we may, we 


w : a er ee -anae (Should abborre brabling and lawing; for 
Who gapes not after the fivour of princes, “it is not onely an ingenious part, but some. 


as after a thing without which he cannot) (°° habe f eenz6 
live, nor is mugh disquicted at the coldnes times profitable also at sometimes to yecld a 
of their entertainment or frowning counte-_ little of our right.” If we were wise indeede, 

| ‘we should rejoyce and glory, as I heard. 


mance, nor regardeth the inconstancy of, 
ateate coil th a ta once a yong gentleman, borne of a very 
their will, Who hatcheth not his children good hou very wittily and  unfainedly 


or huggeth not honours, with a slavish pro- 6” : eae 
mean nor leaves to live ceuracdionsly | Tejoyce with all men that his mother had 
Lavi ng Once tod them. Wha doth good | 105" her sute ; as if it had beene a cough, an 
namely for his owne satisfaction, nor is much | 26UC, OF Any oe yrksome ae The 
vexed to see men censure of his actions {VouTs which fortune might have given 
: oo Pi me, as alliances and acquaintances with 


against his merit, A quarter of an ownce of ; ; ian 
patience provideth tow eli inconveniences, | SUCh as have soveraigne pend in those. 
P and ease in this receit: redeeming my | ‘ings. | have in my conscience done 
' i much instantly to evoide imploying them to 

t ; 3 vy 


selfe in the beginning as good cheape as 1 
can, by which means I perceive my selfe 
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others prejudice, and not over-value my | trances are often sharpe and violent. So is 
rights above their worth. ‘To conclude, I/ it that thence may be reaped good fruit and 
have so much prevailed by my endeavours | profit, except for those who in welldoing 
(in a good houre I may speake it) that! am | are not satisfied with any benefit, if their 
yet a virgin for any sutes in law, which have reputation be in question. For in truth 
notwithstanding not omitted gently to offer; such an effect is not compted of but 

-me their service, and under pretence of i by every one to himselfe. You are thereby 
lawfull titles insinuate themselves into my | better satisfied, but not more esteemed, 
allowance, would I but have given eare | having reformed your selfe before you come 
unto them. And as a pure maiden from | into action or the matter was in sight; yet 
quarrels, | have without important offence, | not this onely, but in all other duties of 
ciither passive or active, lfugred out a long ‘life, their course which aime at honour is 
life, and never heard worse than mine ¢@vne | diverse from that which they propound unto 
name : a rare grace of heaven. Our greatest | themselves that follow order and reason. I 
agitations have strange springs and ridicu- ; finde some that inconsiderately and furiously 
lous causes. What ruine did our last Duke | thrust themselves into the lists, and grow 
of Burgundy runne into for the quarrell of jslacke in the course, As Plutarke saith, 
a cart-load of sheepes-skinnes? And was | that ‘'such as by the vice of bashfullnesse 
not the graving of a scale the chicfe cause | are soft and tractable to grant whatsoever is 
of the most horrible breach and topsie- | demanded, are afterward as prone and facile 
turvey that ever this worlds frame endured? | to recant and breake their word.” In like 
For Pompey and Cresar are but the new | manner, he that enters lightly into a quarrel 
buddings and continuation of two others | is subject to leave it as lightly. The saine 
And I have seene in my time the wisest | difficulty which keepes me from embracing 
heads of this realme assembled with great i the same should incite me, being once 
ceremony and publike charge about treaties | moved and therein engaged, to continue 
and agreements, the true deciding whereof l resolute. It is an ill custome. Being once 
depended in the meane while absolutely and | embarked, one must either goe on or sinke. 
soveraignely of the will and consultations | "Attempt coldly (said Bias), but pursue 
held in some ladies pate or cabinet, and of! hotly." For want of judgement our hearts 
the inclination of some silly woman. Poets | faile us, which is also jesse tolerable. Most 
have most judiciously lookt into this, who but | agreements of our moderne quarrels are 
for an apple have set all Greece and Asia | shamefull and false ; we onely seek to save 
on fire and sword, See why that man doth | appearances and therewhilst betray and dis- 

_ hazard both his honour and life on the! avow our true intentions. We salve the 
fortune of bis rapier and dagger ; Jet him | deede; we know how wee spake it, and in 

«tell you whence the cause of that contention | what sense the bystanders know it; yea and 
ariseth ; he cannot withotft blushing, so our friends to whom we would have our 
vaine and so frivolous is the occasion, To advantages knowne. It is to the prejudice 
embarke him, there geedes but litte ad- of our Uberty and interest of our resolutions 
visement, bat beings once in, all parts | honour that we disavow our thoughts and 
due worke. There are greater provisions re- | sceke for starting holes in falshood to make 
quired, more dithcult and important. How /our agreements. We belie ourselves .to 
farre More easic it is not to enter than to/ Salve a lye we have given to another. We 
vet forth? We must proceed contrary to | must not looke whether your action or word 
ine briar, which produceth a long and {may admit another interpretation, but it is 
straighte stake at the first springing ; but your own true and sincere construction that 
after, as tired and out of breath, it makes | you must now maintaine, whatsoevef it cost 
many and thicke knots, as if they were you. It is to your vertue and to your con- 
pauses, shewing to have no more that vigor | science that men speake ; parts that ought 

gnd constancy. Wee should rather begin | not to be disguised. Leave we these base 
gently and leasurely, and keepe our strength , courses, wrangling shifts and verball meanes, 
and breath for the perfection of the worke. | to pettyfogging lawyers. The excuses and 

We direct affairs at the beginning, and hold: reparations, or satisfactions, which dayly I 

them at our mercy, but being once under-- see made, promised and given to purge in- 
taken, they guide and transport us, and we discretion, seeme to me more foulethan 
must follow them. Yet may it not be said ; indiscretion itselfe ; better were it for one to 
that this counsell hagh freed me from | offend his adversary again, than in giving 

- difficulties, and that [ have not beene often | him such satisfaction to wrong himselfe 5° 
troubled to controle and bridle my passions, ! much. You have braved him moved by 
which are not alwayes governed according | choller, and now you seeke to pacifie and 

$0 the measure of occasions, whose en- flatter him in your cold and better sense; 


(t 
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thus you abase yourselfe more than you were 
before exalted. I find no speech so vicious 
in a gentleman as I deeme any recantation 
hee shall make, dishonorable, especially if 
it be wrested from him by authority ; forso- 
much as obstinacy is in him more excusable 
than cowardize. Passions are to me as easy 
to be avoided as they are difficult to be 
moderated. Lixscinduntur facilius animo, 
gua temperantur: ‘‘ They are more easily 
rooted out of the minde than brought to 
good temper.” He that cannot attaine to 
this noble Stoicall impassibility let him 
shrowd himselfe in the bosome uf this my 
polar stupidity. Whar they did by vertue 
inure myselfe to do by nature. ‘The middle 
region harboureth stormes; the two ex- 
treames containe philosophers and rurall 
men, they concurre in tranquillity and good 
hap. 
Felix gui poturt rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atgue metus omnes et tnexorabile fatim ® 
Subpecet pedibus, strepitémgueAcherontis avart, 
Fortunatus et ille, Leos gui nowrt agrestes, 
Panague, Sitvanumgpue senem, Nymphasque 
sorvres.\ 
Happy is he that could of things the causes 
inde, 
And subject to his feete all fearefulnesse of 
minde, 
Inexorable fate, and noyse of greedy Hell, 
And neepy he with country Gods acquainted 
well, 
Pan and old Sylvan knowes, 
And all the sister shrowes. 


The beginnings of all things are weake 
and tender, we minst therefore be cleare- 
sighted in beginnings; for, as in their 
budding we discerne not the danger, so in 
their full growth we perceive not the remedy. 
I should have encountered a thousand 
crosses, daily more hard to be digested in 
the course of ambition, than it hath bin un- 
eqsie for me to stay the naturall inclination 
that led me unto them. 
jure perhorrut, 

Late conapicunsm tollere verticem* 

1 hgve beene much afraid for causes right, 
To raise my foretop far abroad to sight, 


All publike actions are subject to un- 
certaine and divers interpretations, for too 
many heads judge of them. Some say of 
this my city employment (whereof [ am con- 
tent to speak a word, not that it deserves it, 
but to make a shew of my manners in such 
things) 1 have demeaned myselfe like one 
tha® is too slowly mooved and with a 
languishing affection; and they are not 
altogether void of reason. I strive to keepe 
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my minde and thoughts quiet, Cwm semper 
satura, tum ecliam ctate pam gutetus: 
* Both ever quiet by nature, and now be- 
cause of yeeres,"” And if at any time they 
are debauched to some rude and piercing 
impression it is in truth without my consent, 
from which naturall slacknesse one must not 
therefore inferre any proofe of disability ; 
for want of care and lacke of judgement are 
two things; and lesse, unkindnesse and in- 
gratitude toward those citizens who togratifie 
me, employed thy utmost of all the meanes 
they could mae I both before they knew 
meAnd since ; and who did much more for 
me in appointing me my charge the second 
time, then in choosing me the first. I love 
them with all my heart, and wish them all 
the good that may be; and truly if occasion 
had beene offered I would have spared 
nething to have done them service. I have 
stirred and laboured for them as | doe for 
myselfe. They are good people, warlike 
and generous, yet capable of obedience and 
discipline and fit for good employment, if 
they be well guided. They say likewise that 
{ passed over this charge of mine without 
any deede of note or great shew. It is true. 
Moreover, they accuse my cessation, when 
as all the world was convicted of too much 
doing ; I have a most nimble motion where 
my will doth carry me. But this point is an 
enemy unto perseverance. Whosoever will 
inake use of me according to myselfe, let 
hin employ me in affaires that require vigor 
and liberty; that have a short, a straight, 
and therewithall a hazardous course ; I may 
ceradventure somewhat prevaile therein, 

Vhereas if itebe tedious, crafty, laborious, 
artificiall and intricate, they shall doe better 
ito addresse themselves to some other man. 
; All charges of impdrtance are not difficult, 
‘I was prepared to Jabour somewhat more 
earnestly if there had beene great neede, 
for it lyes in my power to doe something 
more than I make shew of, and than I love 
to doe. To my knowledge I[ have not 
omitted any motion that duty required 
earnestly at my hands. I have easily for- 
| gotten those which ambition blendeth with 
duty and cloketh with her title. It is they 


| which most commonly fill the eyes and eares 


and satisfy men. Not the thing itselfe, but 
ithe apparance payeth them. If they heare 
ino noise they imagine we sleepe. My 
| humours are contrary to turbulent humours; 
Tl could pacifie an inconvenience or trouble — 
; without troubling myselfe, and chastise a. 
: disorder without alteration. Pa 
i Have [ neede of tholler and inflammation, . 
| I borrow it and therewith maske myselle ;. 
| my maners are musty, rat ber wallowish than 
sharpe; I accuse not a magistrate that 


: 
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sleepeth so they that are it: . may ~ 
So Hees the lawes. Spee ee | : ssa sa happen, entertaine yourselves 
mend a gliding, an obscure and reposed Ife “ae clean peck Ae asinine eae 
Neque submussam ct abjectam, neque se a 4 rie hoe degorged a rable of | 
eferentem:) * Neyther too abject and sub- and Fike . hsbn igi lad soap ae 
ee nor awe itselfe too much.” But ‘counsel shaciberto 6 Sas Dias x 
ay fortune will have itso; | am descended | unto it, was h ial ver i hatha’ 
of a family that hath lived without noise | ut ee a os 
, bee “ WITE utter these words to hiinselfe : A’c i 
and tumult, and of long continuance ee Does , ores ieee 
ticularly ambitious of integrity. Our ete ee vobis, sed nomini tne da 
iat eae OF SEE» ' gloviam:* * Not unto us, O Lord, : 
are so framed to agitation and ostentations lus but eet 
that goodnesse, moderation, equit unto thy ee Be the glory.” He 
, Moderation, y, con- | that cannot otherwise, let hi 
Stancy, and such quiet and meane qual ies | out of his y it him pay himselfe 
are no more heard of. Rough bodicsSare | basely pr owne purse, [Fame doth not so 
Git wool lesake bandied mpenenal ly | Lona Prostate it selfe, nor so cheape. 
Sickenesse is felt, health little or not at all; belor me Spades oe ae a 
nor things that annoint us, in regard of such | this ae ' are Dee te ie Soren) 
as sting us; it is an action for ones reputa- | actions Well e multitude of vulgar petty 
tion and private commodity, and not for the | your titles } ial ith bet da ee gee tat 
common good, to refer that to be done in | repaired : pay 8 you list, becaiee you Dive 
the market-place which a man may do in| amines aie ig relat eats aaa 
the counsel-chamber; and at noone da epee ditch, but men of judgement 
what might have beene effected the ni ht ia i o¢ it. Report followeth not all 
abet and to be jealous to doe taal joynea thereunto, ped kg ene tay 
imselfe which his fellow can performe as | ac ordi . tea ae Sanu ON 
well, So did some surgeons of Greece shew pee ae ah Sige Weer ey 
the operations of their skill upon scaflulds vaaie proceeding from vertue. Neither 
in view of all passengers, there , Delis ies have him commended, who 
more practice sind cutonie. hy ee sos i mperance abstaineth from an old 
that good orders cannot be understood but thead ‘i ble quali i apes rare oe 
hy the sound of a trumpet. Ambition is no renee ee, ani Sie tog ed cape 
vice for petty companions, and for such ende- | from gifts ae Bloty which Pansetius aicrbeth 
voursasours. One said.to Alexander: “Your: seculitt ic “ a cee Borer 
father will leave you a great commaund arable "5 Ae aane ie ris 
easie and peacefull s" the boy was envious of | , ye; tet us not usurpe 
his jahere victories and of oan sie ‘f bts Our owne are more 
ales He would nat have enjoved arme by how ach the eho a oi 
wt world's empire securely < uietly, |i > meaner, Since it 
‘Alclisiades ia Pale enue Geisdnsene ee oH conscience, at least for. ambition 
faire, rich, noble, learned, and all that in| incall ep thi irae caleenapdi y tatataoraG a 
ekbellence “hen (6 stayin ie satecof sich and ; c hese of honour and renowne, base 
n condition, This infirmity is happily nee ue ggarly, which makes us so sup- 
cusable in so strong and fulla minde When i y to crave it of all sorts of people : 
these petty wretched soules are anak: eras isla faus gue posstte macello peti : 
enveagied, and thinke to publish their fame, | out of tl a is this, which may hee fetch 
because they have judged a cause rightly or ‘and at che pote gin lage 
roubles Se order in guarding of a cities | honoured ‘s edly a disht - 7 Rays 
gates; by how much more they he | we't Ee Cece ys oe ae 
raise theit head, so rack oe pelt ty seat ore of glory tifen we 
shew their simplicity. ‘This petty welledoing | rofit; f te e of it, To be proud of every 
hath neither body nor life. it vanisheth | at t geliaite Lippe other alagiea aod 
in the first moneth, and walkes but from | The will rte it is extraordinary and rare. 
ther atid of a strect toanother. Entertaine | Aeooling aa roaeten as sega eee 
therewith your sonne and — ; en eee § more resound- 
ee ee ae ee ee ee 
who having no other auditor of his. is s ceive, it is produced more because i 
“praises and applauding of his suffi ny oe on ee 
SORA Poosagee ta his chamber-maide, | Thosé actions ee ae 
xelaiming : ‘! eretle ! w Hand deale-s | ee whicn © 
and sufficient man thon cod to oy eens " wade ah Rider, leper Besant 
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hands of a workeman, and which some 
honest man afterward chuseth and re- 
deemeth from darkenesse, to thrust them 
into the worlds-light: onely for their 
worth, ALihi guidem laudabitiora videntur 
omnia, Qua sine venditatione, ef sine populo 
teste fiun?:) ‘‘ All things in sooth seem to 
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Mene hurc confidern moustro ¢ 

' Mene salts placidi valtum, fuctusgue guicles 
i dgworare 2) 

| Shonld I this monster crust ° 
i know 

| The calme seas counterfait dissembling show, 
| How quietly sometimes the floods will go? 


Should IT not 


mee more commendable that are performed | 


with no ostentation, and without the 
people to witnesse,” said the most glorious 
man of the world. I had no care but to 

reserve and continue, which are deafe and 
insensible effects. Innovation is of great 
lustre; but interdicted in times when we 
are most urged, and have to defend our 
selves but from novelties ; abstinence from 
doing is often as generous as doing, but 
it is not so apparant. 
amanner all of this kinde. 
the occasions in this my charge have seconded 
my complexion, for which I conne them 
harty thanks. Is there any man that de- 
sireth to be sicke, to see his physitian se? a 
worke? And should not that physitian be 
well whipped who to put his arte in practice 
would wish the plague to infect us? I was 
never possessed with this impious and vulgar 
passion, to wish that the troubled and dis- 
tempered state of this city might raise and 
honour my government. 1 have most 


My small worth is in, 
To be short, | 


CHAPTER XI, 
Of the Lame or Cripple 


. WO or three yeares are now past since 
the veare hath beene shortened tenne 
dayes in France. Oh how many 
'changes are like to ensue this reformation, 
‘Tt was a right remooving of Heaven and 
/Karth together, yet nothing remooveth- 
‘from its owne place: my neighbours finde 
*the season of their secede and harvest time, 
the opportunity of their atfaires, their lucky 
:and unlucky dayes, to answer just those 
seasons to which they had from all ages 
‘assigned them. Neither was) the errout 
heretofore perceived, nor js the reformation 
how discerned in our use, So much un- 


willingly lent them my hand to further and, certainty is there in all things; so grosse, 
shoulders to aid their ease and tranquility. ‘so obscure and so dull in our understanding. 
He that will not thanke me for the good Some are of opinion this reformation might 
order and for the sweet and undisturbed | bave bin redressed after a lesse incom- 
rest which hath accompanied my charge, | modious maner ; subtracting according to 
cannot at least deprive me of that part the example of Augustus, for some yeares, 
which by the title of my good fortune be-; the bisextile or Jeape day, which in some 
longeth unto me. This is my humour, that | sort is but a day of hinderance and trouble, 
I love as much to be happy as wise, and: until they might more exactly have satisfied 
attribute my successes as much to the meere | the debt, which by this late reformation 
grace of God as to the meane furtherance ,is not done, for wee are yet some dayes 
of my operation. I had sufficiently pub-: in arrerages ; and if by such a meane we 
lished to the world my sufficiency in manag- | might provide for times to come, appoynt- 
ing of such publike affaires ; nay, there is: ing that after the revolution of such or such 
something in me worse than insufficiency, 'a number of yeares, that extraordinary day 
which is, that I am not much displeased | might forever be eclipsed; so that our mis- 
therewith, aml that I endevour not greatly | reckoning should not henceforward excecde 
to cuge it, considering the course of life [| foure and twenty houres. Wee have no 
have determined to my selfe. Nor have 1) other computation of time, but yeares; the 
satisfied my selfe in this employment, but) world hath used them so many ages ; 
have almost attainted what I had promised ; and yet is ita measure we have not until 
unto my selfe; yet have l much exceeded {this day perfectly established. And such 
what I had promised those with whom I as wee Ccayly doubt, what forme other 
was to negotiate, for I willingly promise | nations have diversly given the same; and 
somewhat lesse than [| can performe or | which was the true use of it. And what if 
hope to accomplish. Of this T am assured, | some day, that the heavens in growing olde 
I have never left offence or hatred among ; compresse themselves towards us, and cast 
them. ‘To have left either regret or desire , into an uncertainty of houres and dayes? 
of me, this know I certainly, Lhave not: And as Plutarkeesaith of moneths, that. 
much affected it. leven in his dayes astrology could not yet 
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limit the motion of the moone? Are not; the pro and contra of which is merely false. 
we then well holp-up to keepe a register of | /ta finitima sunt falsa vers, ut in praci- 
things past? I was even now plodding (as ipitem /ocum non debeat se sapiens com- 
often I doe) upon this, what free and gadd-' mrtfere:} ‘‘ Falsehood is so neere neigh- 
ing instrument humane reason is, I ordina-| bour to trueth, that a wise man should not 
rily see that men, in matters proposed them, put himselfe upon a slipperie downefall, 
doe more willingly ammuze and busie them- | Truth aud falschood have both alike coun- 
selves in seeking out the reasons than in! tenances; their port, their taste, and their 
searching out the trieth of them. They | proceedings semblable."” Wee behold them 
omit pre-suppositions, but curiously examine . with one same eyes, I observe that we are 
consequences. They leave things, and runne | not onely slow in defending our selves from 
to causes. Oh conceited discourses. “The! deceipt, but that we seeke and sue to em- 
knowledge of causes dot® onely concerne : brace it. Wee love to meddle and entangle 
him who hath the conduct of things ;gnot } our selves with vanity, as conformable unto 
us that have but the sufferance of them, our being. 1 have seene the birth of divers 
and who according to our neede, without miracles in my dayes. Although they be 
entering into their beginning and essence,  smoothered in the first growth, wee omit not 
have perfectly the full and absolute use of ; to foresce the course they would have taken 
them. Nor is wine more pleasant unto him | had they lived to their fall age. ‘The matter 
that knowes the first faculties of it. Con is to find the end of the clue; that found, 
trariwise, both the body and the minde; one may winde-off what we list; and 


te anes aimee ROP mre He 








interrupt and alter the right which they. 
have of the worlds use and of themselves, 


commixing therewith the opinion of learnings | 


The effects concerne us, but the meanes_ 


there is a further distance from nothing 


‘te the least thing in the world, than he- 


tweene that and the greatest. Now the first 
that are embrued with the beginning of 
strangenesse, comming to publish their his- 


nothing atall, ‘fo determine and distribute | 
belongeth to superiority and regency ; as tory, finde by the opposition made against 
accepting, to subjection and apprentise- them, where the difficulty of perswasion 
shippe. Let us re-assume our custome. lodgeth, and goe about with some false 
They commonly beginne thus ; How is such | patch to botch up those places, Besides 
a thing done?) Whereas they should say: that, /asifa Aominibus libidine alendi de 
Is such a thing done? Our discourse is! tadustria rumores. *‘ Men having a natural 
capable to frame an hundred other worlds, ‘desire to nourish reports."" We naturally 
and finde the beginnings and contexture of: make it a matter of conscience to restore 
them, It needeth matter nor ground, Let: what hath been lent us, without some 
it but runne on; it will as well build upon’ usury and accession of our encrease. A 
emptinesse as upon fulnesse, and with’ particular errour doth first breed a publike 
winanity as with matter, alan ; and when his turne commeth, a 
| fe 3 a ipublike errour begetteth a particular er- 

Dea ve priree loner fume) t : . 
in tae ee straight ele: oo zoe ay Mae Net rate, tram 
Jn smoke, shouldget beare weight. | hand to hand, confounding and com mi 
j itselfe, in such sort that the furthest-abiding 
¥ finde that wee should say most times :; testimonie, is better instructed of it then 
“There is no such thing.” And I would the nearest, and the last informed better 
often employ this answer, but 1 dare not; perswaded then the first. It is naturall pro- 
for they cry: It is a defeature produced by : gresse ; for whosoever believeth any thing 
ignorance and weakenesse of spirit. And I) thinkes it a deede of charity to perswade it 
most commonly juggle for company sake, ; unto another; which that he may the 
to treate of idle subjects and frivolous dis- | better effect, he feareth not to adde*some- 
courses, which I believe nothing at all | thing of his owne invention thereunto, so far 
Since truly, it is a rude and quarellous hu-; as he seeth necessary in his discourse, to 
mour, flatly to deny a proposition, And | Supply the resistance and effect, he ima- 
few misse (especially in things hard to be | gineth to bee in anothers conception, My 
perswaded) to affirme, that they have seene | selfe who make an especiall matter of con- 
‘ty or to alleadge such witnesses .as their science to lie, and care not greatly to add 
authority shall stay our contradiction. Ac- | credit or authority to what I say, perceive, 
cording to which use we know the founda- ‘ nevertheles, by the discourses that I have 
tion and meanes of a thousand things that: in hand, that being earnested, either bf the 
never were, And the world is in a thousand | resistance of another or by the earnestnesse 
questions discanted and® bandied to and fro, , of my narration, I swell and amplifie my 
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subject by my voice, motions, vigor and | dentia: ‘‘ Wee wonder at those things that 
force of wordes ; as also by extension and deceive us by distance.” Our sight doth in 
amplification, not without some prejudice to, such sort, often represent us afarre-off with 
the naked truth. But yet I dos it upon | strange images, which vanish in approach- 
condition that to the first that brings mee, ing neerer. Nunguam ad liguidum fama 
home againe, and enquireth for the bare perducitur: ‘' Fame is never brought to be 
and simple truth at my hands, I sodainly cleare.” It isa wonder to sce how from 
give over my hold, and without exaggera- many vaine beginnings and frivolous causes, 
tion, emphasis or amplification, [ yecld both so famous impressions doe ordinarily arise 
my selfe and it unto him; a lively, earnest and ensue. Even that hindereth the infor- 
and ready speech as mine, is easie trans-| mation of them; for while a man en- 
ported into hyperboles. There is nothing | devoureth to findeout causes, forcible and 
whereunto men are ordinarily more prone | weighty ends, and worthy so great a 
then to give way to their opinions. Where! name, hee loseth the true and essentiall. 
ever usual] meanes faile us, we adde com- They are so little that they escape our sight. 
mandement, fire and sword. It is not with- And verily a right wise, heedy and subtle in- 
out some ill fortune to come to that passe, quisitor is required insuch questings—impar- 
that the multitude of believers in a throng  tialland not preocenupated. All these miracles 
where fooles doe in number so far exceede and strange events, are untill this day hid- 
the wise, should bee the best touch-stone of den from me: I have seene no such mon- 
truth, Quasi vero guidguam sit tam valde, | ster or more expresse wonder in this world 
guam nil sapere vulgare, Santiatis patro® than my selfe. With time and custome a 
cintum est insanientium turbas\ ‘As: man doth acquaint and cnure himselfe to all 
though any thing were so common as, strangenesse; but the more I frequent and 
to have no wit, The multitude of them! know my selfe the more my deformitie 
that are mad is a defence for them that are | astonicth me, and the lesse I understand 
in their wits.” It is a hard matter fora man | my selfe. The chiefest priviledge to pro- 
to resolve his judgement against common! duce and advance such accidents is re- 
opinions, The first perswasion taken from} served unto fortune. ‘Travelling yesterday 
the very subject seizeth on the simple, | through a village within two leagues of my 
whence under the authority of the number; house, I found the place yet warme of a 
and antiquity of testimonies it extends it: miracle that was but newly failed and dis- 
selfe on the wiser sort. As for me, in a! covered, wherewith all the country there- 
matter which I could not believe being re- | abouthad for many months beene ammused 
ported by one, I should never credit the ‘and abused, and divers bordering provinces 
same though affirmed by a hundred And. began to listen unto it, and severall troupes 
I judge not opinions by yeares. It is not | of all qualities ceased not thicke and three- 
long since one of our princes, in whom the | fold to flocke thfher. A yong man of that 
gowt had spoiled a gentle disposition and towne undertooke one night in his owne 
blith composition, suffered himselfe so far} house (never dreamigg of any knavery) to 
to bee perswaded or misled by the reports | counterfeit the voice of a spirit or ghost, 
made unto him of the wondrous deedes of a! but onely for sport, to make himselfe merry 
priest, who by way of charmes, spells and | for that present, which succeeding better 
gestures cured all diseases, that he under- {than he had imagined, to make the jest 
tooke a long-tedious journey to find him! extend further and himselfe the merrier, 
out; and by the vertue of his apprehension | he made a country maiden acquainted with 
did so perswade, and for certain houres so his devise; who because she was both 
lull his legs asleepe, that for a while hee | seely and harmelesse, consented to bee secret 
brought them to doe him that service! and to second him: in the end they got 
which for a long time they had forgotten. another, and were now three, all one age 
Had fortune heaped five or six like acci- | and like sufficiency ; and from private spirit- 
dents one on the necke of another, they had ! talking, they beganne with hideous voices to 
_doubtles beene able to bring this miracle , cry and roarealoud, and inand about churches 
into nature ; whereas afterward there was hiding themselves under the chiefe altar, 
so much simplicity and so little skill found | speaking but by night, forbidding any light 
in the architect of these works, that he was! to be set up; from speeches tending the 
deemed unworthy of any punishment: as. worlds subversion, and threatening of the 
likewise should be done with most suchlike | day of judgment (which are the subjects Ly 
thing, were av) thoroughly knowen in) whose authority and abusive reverence im- 
their nature. Afiramur ex intervailo fal- | posture and illusion is more easily lurked) 
: . they proceeded to certaine visions and 

3 Cic. De Div. 1 ii. | strange gestures, so foolish and ridiculous 
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that there is scarce any thing mor | 
fe 1S Scare ore grosse | excec both our nd hi 
and absurd used among children a their | oe ea . eit ie 
childish sports, Suppose, I pray you, that : the sentence which had conde nd idnes in 
fortune would have seconded this | | =cel ee im (os 
ould harmiesse » hanged. Let us receive some f 
devise or jugling tricke, who knoweth how lrance thatinavedts “OF ¢ forme of sen- 
farre it would have extended, and to what it | nothin ‘of it ae ' f cee peobaaly 
_ have growen? ‘lhe poore secly three | than did the peereitele! fase a dy 
divels are now in prison, and may happily’ sel 3 Need ae ee ee 
7 son, f : selves urged and entangled i 
Se lone Gay aeate ee PRY ged and entangled in a case they . 
ee I see rs sot their coinmon sot- ‘ could not well cleare or determine, appointed 
! eS, wot not whether some! the parties to come againe and 
cheverell judge or other will be avenged of fore them a eacaeel Re et a be- 
them for his. It is manifestly seene in this, ‘Witches about my cou ° piope game 
which now is discovered, as also in givers their life w , ib Maher piataelord 
other things of like quality, exceeding our. authour th ee the opinion of every new 
knowledge ; 1 am of opinion that we uphold | : Aes = may ss to give their dreames 
te judgement as wel as to reject as to receive | holy Word of God offer i an = 
Many abuses arc engendered into the world, ‘(aes . ereth us of such things 
’ engendered into the world, | (ass ‘cea frriiles “ex Ath = 
or, tospeake more boldly, all the abuses of cli ae hen irrefragable examples) and 
world are engendered upon this, that wee are ! neve oe reac ng oo vit Ns 
taught to feare to make vrofession of. | sc i ee 
» make sssion of our! § rr better wit th: : 
iznorance, and are (ouwa to accept bee nae mae wit than ones is thereunto 
allow all that wee cannot refute. Wee Mat on ly and ante Papp eee 
speak of all things by precept and resolfi- | this ner pe ne ie oat a a 
Ae ee a ” ‘SOM | a at there, ¢ i 
tion, The stile of Rome did beare that | other are of them. God be . ar 
even the same that a witnes deposed ' iat De clever 
) , a s deposed, be-: and good reason he should b fet i 
cause he had seen it with his own eves, and | there not onc: should be so. Yet is 
that which a judge ordaineth of his ‘most _at his ow en sella Sa dein 
assured knowledge, was conceived in this | sarily tote oe ovat Pat, Sere 
torm of speech, ‘' It scemeth so unto me.” ‘of his wits Se i Ute ua aaah 
‘tam drawen to hate likely things, when men | others sly Aa ie a Timeett ‘ ae 
roe about to set them downe as infallible i A MG ae mi 
s infallible. | plaine and home t 
love those words or phrases whi ifie ee yea ke oe on 
ses which mollifie | maine point 1 ich i 
aca mnbacriie (he fenvic le} maine point, anc on that which is most 
pone) ie mnay ie Poa eis ! Heit avoiding reproches. Afajorem fidem 
some sort: Some: It is saide: I think " Cupidin apglctad oe nige Sees 
and such like: and had I beene to instruct Fiend pare’ fp INSEREL SDONtGES COSCHT 
“children, I would so often have put this thin he yee Be noe credit to 
manner of answering in their mouth, en-, are Live Yin erstand not; things obscure 
quiring and not resolving : What meanes | desire of WIUWDEly beleeved Wnrough Gsthaus” 
it? 1 understand itnet: It may well bee : {ang and ah forbi en aha 
Is it true?” that they should rather have Ae een A Sa een 
kept the forme of learners untill three score lof seule M Se Gade le, ay 
yeeres of age, than present themselves doc- beliefe is ah Snel Bed an b we ae 
tote at ten, as many doe. Who t é ace 
4 : ee soeve ‘ iz . sa ; 1 
will be cured ofignorance must confesse the ee ui ig eee panra mares 
sane. Iris is the daughter of Thaumantis ; of difficult aid bold ee Va ceullyic 
admiration is the ground of all philosophy : them I eee he Cie ane equally to 
inquisition the progresse ; ignorance the end. ‘if not ee Be bal yagi 
MS i ae * ‘ bal " H \ . & € i av 
Wen but there income de of ignoranes and by commaniement wil eatablsh 
ER nerous, thi , discourse declareth his rez ee weak 
courage is nothing beholding to knowledge. | eason to bee weake. 
“An ignorance which to en ive on : ae . a and scholastical altercation 
there is required no less learning than to co red a ge 4 iaeeuinouy ys 
conceive true learning. pm : f ORS een nes Ane nee cee 
Being yong, |! saw a law case ‘which ie piteres a al 
“Corras, a counsellor of Thoulouse, caused , cones aes ane egies ees 
to be printed of a strange accident of two great ods, To kill men eve is eared 5 
men, who presented ¢hemselves i nit ee a 
one for bright-shining and cle 
another. | remember (and I - ee as ce g and cleare light. And ow 
her. remem! er < a 
nothing else so well) Beg metholight te Gee fant sri a ae 
proved his iimpostare, whom he ¢¢ smned see a at ot 
F » WE e conde! for dragges isons, ere: 
ips guilt. so wondrous strange and 0 far a ia ad aad temporal la ae 
r my element;..they are homicides, and of 


CHAP. XL] 
the worst kinde. In which, neverthelesse, it 
is said that one must not alwayes rely upon 
the meere confession of those people, for 
they have sometimes beene seene to accuse 
themselves to have made away men which 
were both sound and living. 
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matter seemed liker to miinces captivate than 
guiltie.” Law hath her owne corrections 
for such diseases. ‘Touching the oppositions 
and arguments that honest men have made 
unto mee, both there and often elsewhere, 
Thave found none that tie mee, and that 


semen pees, 


extravagant accusations 1 should easily say; admit not always a more hkelysolution than 
that it sufficeth what commendations soever| their conclusions. -Zrue it is that proofes 


he-hath, a man be believed in such things as 
are humane, but of such as are beyond his 
conception and of a supernatural! effect, he 
ought then only to be believed when a super- 
naturall approbation hath authorized him. 
‘Vhac privilege it hath pleased God to give 
some of our testimonies ought not to be 
vilied, or slightly communicated. Mine 
eares are full of a thousand such tales, 
Three saw him such a day in the east ; three 
saw him the vext day in the west, at such an 
houre, in such a place, and thus and thus 
attired ; verily ia such a case I could not 
beleeve myselfe, How much more naturall 
and more likely doe I finde it, that two men 
should lie, then one in twelve houres pass 
with the windes from east to west? How 
much more naturall that our understanding 
may by the volubility of our loose-capring 
tninde be transported from his place, then 
that one of us should by a strange spirit, in 
flesh and bone, be carried upon a broome 
through the tunnell of a chimny? Let us, 
who are perpetually tossed to and fro with 
domesticall and our owne illusions, not 
secke for forraine and unknown illusions. 1 
deeme it a matter pardonable not to beleeve 
a wonder, so far forth at least as one may 
divert and exclude the verification by no 
miraculous.way. And I follow Saint Augus- 
tine’s opinion, that ‘‘a man were better 
bend towards doubt than encline towards 
eertaintie, in matters of difficult triall and 
dangerous beliefe.” Some yeares are. now 
past that I travelled through the country of 
a soveraigne prince, who in favour of mee, 
and to abate my incredulity, did mee the 
grace, in his owne presence and in a par- 
ticular place, to make mee see tenne or 
twelve prisoners of that kinde, and amongst 
others. an olde beldam witch, a true and 
perfect sorceresse, both by her ugliness and 
deformity, and such a one as long before 
‘Was most famous in that profession, I sawe 
both proofes, witnesses, voluntary confes- 
‘sions, and some other insensible markes 
about this miserable olde woman. I enquired 
and talked with her a long time, with the 
rentest heed and attention I could, yet am 





‘not ge carried away by preoccupation. 
in the end, and in my conscience, I should 
Tether have .appointed them helleborum 


$us quant consceleratis similis visa.“ The 


ween 
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and reasons grounded upon the fact and 
experience, T untie not, for indeede they 
have no end, but often cut them, as Alex- 
ander did his kno@ When al is done it is 
an ovgrvaluing of ones conjectures by them 
to cause a man to be burned alive. Tt is re- 
ported by divers examples (and Prestantius 
saith of his father) that being in a slumber 
much more deeply then in a full-sound 
sleepe, he dreamed and verily thought him- 
selfe to be a mare, and served certaine 
souldiers for a sumpter-horse, and was in« 
deede what he imagined to bee. Ifsorcerers 
dreame thus materially, if dreames may 
soanctimes be thus incorporated into effects, 
I cannot possibly believe that our will should 
therefore be bound to the lawes and justice ; 
which I say, as one who am neither a judge 
nora counsellor unto kings, and furthest 
from any such worthinesse ; bud rather a man 
of the common stamp, and both by my 
deedes and sayings borne and vowed to the 
abedience of publique reason. He that 
should register my humours to the prejudice 
of the simplest law, or opinion, or custome 
of this village, should greatly wrong him- 
selfe and injure me as much, For in what 
I say, I gape for no other certainty but that 
such was then my thought. A = tumuitous 
and wihlabye thdlght. It is by way of dis- 
course that | speake of all, aud of nothing 
by way of advise. Nea me pudet, ut istos, 
fateré nescire quod nesciam: “ Nor am [ 
ashamed, as they are to confesse 1 know not 
that which I doe not know.” ; 

I would not be so hardy to speake if of 
duty I ought to bee believed ; and so I 
answered a great man who Mamed the 
sharpnesse and contention of my exborta- 
tions. When I see you bent and prepared. 
on one side, with all the endevour I can f 
will propose the contrary unto you, to re- 
solve and enlighten your judgment, not to 
subdue or binde the same. God hath your 
hearts in his hands, and hee will furnish you 
with choise. I am not so malapert as to 
desire that .my opinions alone should give 
sway to a matter of such importance. My 
fortune hath not raised them.to so powerfull 


‘and deepe conclusions, ‘Truely, 1 have not 


onely a great number of. complexiones, but 
an infinite many of opinions, from which, 
had la sonne of mine owne, I would dis, 


swade him, and willingly make him. to dis 
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taste them. What, if the truest are not 


ever the most commodious for man, he being | 


of so strange and untamed a composition, 
whether it be to the purpose, or from the 
purpose, it is no great matter. It is a com- 
mon proverbe in Italie, that ‘he knowes 
not the perfect pleasure of Venus that hath 
not laine with a limping woman,” Either 
fortune or some particular accident have 
long since brought this by-saying in the 
people's mouth ; and it is as well spoken of 
men as of women, for @he Queene of the 
Amazons answered the Scithian that yooed 
her to loves embracements, apesa ywAds duper : 
“The coroko man doth it best.” In that 
feminine commonwealth of theirs, to avoyde 
the domination of men, they were wont in 
their infancy to maime them, both their 
armes, and legges, and other limmes, that 
might any way advantage their strength 
over them, and make onely that use of them 
that we in our world make of our women. 
IT would have saide that the loose or des- 
joynted motion of a limping or crooke-backt 
woman might adde some new kinde of 
pleasure unto that businesse or sweet 
sinne, and some un-assaid sensual sweet- 
nesse to such as make trial of it; but I 
have lately learnt that even ancient phil- 
osophy hath decided the matter, who saith 
that the legs and thighs of the crooked- 
backt or halting-lame, by reason of their 
imperfection, not receiving the nourish- 
ment due unto them, it followeth that 
the genitall parts that are above them 
» are more full, better nourished and more 
vigorous. Or else, that such a defect 
hindring other exercise, such as are there- 
with possessed, do lesse waste their strength 
and consume their vertue, and so much the 
stronger and fuller they come to Venus 
sports. Which js also the reason why the 
Greecians described their women-weavers 
to bee more hotte and earnestly-luxurious 
than other women ; because of their sitt- 
ing-trade without any violent exercise of 
of the body. What cannot we dispute of 
according to that rate? I might likewise say 
of these, that the same stirring which their 
labour so sitting doth give them, doth rouze 
_and sollicite them, as the jogging and shak- 
ing of their coach doth our ladies, Doe 
- not these examples fit that whereof I spake 
in the beginning, that our reasons doe 
often anticipate the effect, and have the 
extension of their jurisdiction so infinite, 
that they judge and exercise themselves in 
inanity, and do a net being? Besides the 
 flexibilitie of our invention, to frame reasons 
~~ unto all manner of dreames; our imagina- 
tion is likewise found easie to receive im- 


pressions from falsehood by very frivolous: 
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appearances. For, by the onely authoritie of 
the ancient use of this word or phrase, | 
have heretofore perswaded my selfe to have 
received more pleasure of a woman in 
ithat she was not straight, and have ac- 
compted hir crookednesse in the number of 
bir graces. ‘lorquato Tasso, in the com- 
parison he makes betweene Italy and France, 
reporteth to have noted that we commonly 
|have more slender and spiny Jegges than 
the Italian gentlemen ; and imputeth the 
cause unto our continuall riding and sitting 
on horsebacke. Which is the very same, 
from which Suetonius draweth another cleane 
contrary conclusion; for, he saith, that 
Germanieus had by the frequent use of this 
exercise brought his to be very big. There 
is nothing so supple and wandering as our 
understanding. It is like to Theramenez 
shooe, fit for all feet. It is double and 
diverse, and so are matters diverse and 
double. Give mea dragme of silver, said a 
cinicke philosopher unto Antigonus, It is 
not the present of a king answered he; 
give then a talent: It is not gift fora 
cinicke, quoth he. 


Seu pluves calor tlle vias, et ceca relaxat 
| Spiramenta, novas veniat gua succusin herbas? 
Sen durat magis, et venas astringtt hiautes, 
Ne fennes pluvia, rapidive potentia salis 
Acrior, aut Borea penetrabile frigus adurat. 
Whether the heate layes open holes unseene, 
Whereby the sappe may passe to hearbs fresh- 
greene ; 
Or rather hardens and bindes gaping vaines, 
Lest sharpe power of hot sunne, or thinning 
raines ; 
Or piercing north-cold blaste, 
Should scorch, consume and waste. 


Ovni medaglia ha il suo riverso; '' Each 
outside hath his inside,” saith the Italian, 
Lo, why Clitomachus was wont to say that 
Carneades had surmounted the labours of 
Hercules, because he had exacted cohsent 
from men; that is to say, opinion and 
termerity to judge. This, fantasie of Car- 
neades, so vigorous (as I imagine) pro- 
ceeded antiently from the imp@dency of 
those who make profession to know, avd 
from their excessive selfe-overweenis. 
#Esope was set to sale, together with two 
other ‘slaves; a chapman enquired of the 
first what he could doe ; he to endeare him- 
selfe, answered, mountaine and wonders, 
and what not? For he knew and could doe 
all things. The second answered even $0 
for himselfe, and more toa; but when he 
came to Esope, and demaunded of him what 
he could doe, ‘* Nothing (said he), for these 
two have forestaled all, and know and can 
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doe all things, and have left nothing for | man proposeth no vaine fantasies unto him- 
'selfe. His end was to store us with things 
.and furnish us with precepts, which really 


mee.” So hath it happened in the schoole of 
pen y. The rashnes of those who 
ascribed the capacity of all things to mans 
wit, through spight and emulation pro- 
duced this opinion in others, that humane 
wit was not capable of anything, Some 
holde the same extremity in ignorance that 
others hold in knowledge ; to the end none 
may deny that man is not immoderate in all 
and every where, and hath no other sentence 
of arrest than that of necessity, and im- 
puissance to proceede further, 


CHAPTER XII. 
Of Phystognomy. 


»! upon his great horses. 


LMOST all the opinions we have are 
taken by authority and upon credit: 
there is no hurt. We cannot chuse 

worse then by our selves in s0 weake an 
age. This image of Socrates his discourse, 
which his friends have left us, we onely 
approve it by the reverence of publicke 
‘approbation. It is not for our owne know- 
ledge : et wre not according to our use. 
Might such a man be borne now adayes, 
there are but few would now esteeme him. 
Wee discerne not graces inly or aright ; 
wee onely perceive them by a false light set 
out and puft up with arte; such as passe 
under their naturall purity and simplicity 
‘doe easily escape so weake and dimme a 
sight as ours is. They have a secret, un- 
perceived and delicate beauty ; he had neede 
of a cleere, farre-seeing and true-discerning 
sight that should rightly discover this secret 
light. Is not ingenuity (according to us) 
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;more substantially and joyntly serve our 


| life: 





servare modum, finemepue tenere, 
Naluramgue sequit 

To keepe a meane, to hold the end, 

And natures conduct to attend, 


So was he ever all one alike, and raised 
himselfe to the kighest pitch of vigor, not 
* © but by complexion. Or to say better, 
he raised nothing, but rather brought downe 
and reduced all difficulties or sharpnesse to 
their original and naturall state, and there- 
unto subdued vigor. For in Cato it is 
manifestly seene to be an out-right pro- 
ceeding, far-above and beyond the common; 
by the brave exploits of his life, and in his 
death, hee is ever perceived to be mounted 
Whereas this man 
‘ keepes on the ground, and witha gentle and 
ordinary pace treateth of the most profitable 
‘discourses, and addresseth himselfe both 
‘unto death and to the most thorny and 
i crabbed crosses, that may happen unto the 
course of humane life. [¢ hath indecde 
‘fortuned, that the worthiest man to be 
‘knowne, and for a patterne to be presented 
(to the world, he is the man of whom we 
‘have most certaine knowledge. Hee hath 
: beene declared and enlightened by the most 
cleare-seeing men that ever were; the 
testimonies wee have of him are in faith- 
' fulnesse and sufficiency most admirable. It 
‘is a great matter that ever he was able to 
give such order4unto the pure imaginations 
.of a childe, that without altring or wresting 
them, he hath thencg produced the fairest 
‘effects of our minde, He neither represents 
it rich nor high raised, but sound and pure, 

and ever with a blithe and undefiled health, 
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cosin-germaine unto sottishnesse, and a, By these vulgar springs and naturall words, 
quality of reproach ? Socrates maketh his, by these ordinary and common fantasies, 
soule to moove, with a naturall and common ; sans mouoving or without urging himselfe, 
motion, ‘Thus saith a plaine country-man, | bee erected not onely the most regular, but 
and thu’ a seely woman: Hee never hath ‘the highest and most vigorous opinions, 
‘other people in his mouth than coach- | actions, and customes that ever were, He: 
makers, joyners, coblers, and masons. ‘They | it is that brought bumane wisedome from 
are inductions and similitudes, drawen from ; heaven againe, where for a long time it had 
the most vulgar and knowen actions of men: : beene lost, to restore it unto man; where 
every one understands him. Under so base her most just and laborious work is. See 
a forme wee should never have chosen the: or heare him pleade before his judges; 
‘noble worthinesse and brightnesse of his! marke with what reasons he rouzeth his 
admipable conceptions; wee that esteeme ' courage to the hazards of warre, what argu- 
all those but meane and vile that learning | ments fortifie his patience against detraction, 
oth not raise, and who have no perceiving ; calumniation, tyrangy, death, and against 
of riches except set out in shew and pompe. | his wives peevish head ; therein is nothing 
Our world is framed but unto ostentation. | borrowed from art or from learning. The 
“Men are puffed up with winde, and moved 
‘or handed by bounds, as baloones. This; 
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simplest may there know their meanes and | est diterés ad mentem bonam:' ‘We have 
might ; it is impossible to goe further back | neede of little learning to have a good 
or lower. He hath done human nature a|minde,” They are febricitant excesses of 
great kindnesse, to shew what and how! our spirit, a turbulent and unquiet instra- 
much she can doe of her selfe. We are| ment. Rowze up your selfe, and you Shall 
every one richer then we imagine, but we | finde forcible arguments against death to be 
are taught to borrow and instructed to shift; | in yourselfe ; most true and very proper to 
and rather to make use of others goods and j serve and steade you in time of necessity. 
meanes then of our owne, There is nothing | "Tis they which induce a peasant swaine, 
whereon man can stay or fix himselfe in time | yea and whole nations, to die as constantly 
of his need. Of voluptuousnesse, of riches, | as any philosopher. Should I have died lesse 
pleasure, power, he evar embraceth more | merily before I read the Tusculanes? I 
than he can graspe or hold ; his greedinesse | thinke not. And when I finde my selfe in 
is incapable of moderation, The very“same | my best wits I perceive that I have somewhat 
I finde to be in the curiosity of learning and | enriched my tongue, my courage but little. 
knowledge ; he cuts out more worke than he ; It is even as nature framed the same at first. 
‘can well make an end of, and much more} And against any conflict it shields itselfe, 
than he neede; extending the profit of | but with a naturall and common march. 
learning as farre as his matter. Ut omntum | Bookes have not so much served mee for 
rerum, sic literarum quogue intemperantia | instruction as exercitation, What iflearning, 
dadoramus:1 ‘We are sicke of a surfet, | assaying to arme us with new wards and 
as of all things, so of learning also.” And | fences against naturall inconveniences, hath 
Tacitus hath reason to commend Agricolas | more imprinted their greatnesse and weight 
mother, to have brideled in her sonne an jin our fantasie, then her reasons, quiddities, 
over-burning and earnest desire of learning. | and subtilitics, therewith to cover us? They 
It is a good, being neerely looked unto, that | are subtilities indeed, by which she often 
containeth as other humane goods, much | awaketh us very vainely, Observe how many 
pculiar vanity and naturall weaknesse, and | slight and idle arguments the wisest and 
i very chargeable; the acquisition and | closest authors frame and scatter about one 
purchase whereof is much more hazardous | good sound, which if you but consider 
then of all other viands and beverage. For | neerely are but vaine and incorporall. They 
wiatsoever else we have bought, we carry | are but verball wiles which beguile us ; but 
home in some vessel or other, where we have | forsomuch as it may be profitable I will not 
law to examine it's worth, how much and at | otherwise blanch them. Many of that con- 
what time we are to take it. But sciences, | dition are scattered here and there, in divers 
we cannot sodainly put them into any other | places of this volume, either borrowed or 
vvessell than our minde; we swallow them | imitated. Yet should a man somewhat heed 
in buying them, and go fom the market | he call not that force which is but quaint- 
either already infected or amended. There | nesse, or term that which is but quipping 
are some which instgad of nourishing doe | sharpe, solide ; or name that good which is 
but hinder and surcharge us; and other | but faire: Que magis eustats quam potatt 
some which under colour of curing em- | dedectané:* ‘‘Which more delight us being 
poison us. IT have taken pleasure in some | but tasted, then swild and swallowed downe. * 
lace to see men who for devations sake} All that which pleaseth feedeth not: W4é2 
have made a vow of ignorance, as of chastity, | #e# dagenté sed animt negocium agtlur- 
poverty and penitence. It is also a kind of | ‘‘Where it is no mattcr of wit, but of courage.” 
guelding of our inordinate appetites to To see the strugling endevors which Seneca 
muzzle this greedinesse, which provoketh us | giveth himseife to prepare himselfe* against 
to the study of bookes, and depriveth the | death ; to see him sweate with panting ; to 
mind of that voluptuous delight which by |see him bathe so long upon this pearch, 
the opinion of learning doth so tickle us, | thereby to strengthen and assure himselfe ; 
And it is richly to accomplish the vow of {1 should have made question of his reputa- 
poverty to joyne that of the minde unto it, | Gon had he not most undauntedly. main- 
we neede not much learning to live at ease. | tained the same ir his death, His so violent 
And Socrates teacheth us that we have both | and frequent agitation sheweth that himselfe 
it, and the way to finde and make use of it, | was fervent and impetuous, Jfagaus aainns 
within us, All our sufficiency that is beyond | reneissius loguitur, ef securius: Non eR alias 
the naturall is well njgh vaine and super- sagenio, adius anime color :* “A great cou- 
fluous. Jt is much if it charge and trouble | 
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rage speakes softly but securely. Wit hath not | at my gates ; on the other the Picoreurs or 
one colour and courage another.” Hemust freebooters, farre worse foes. Mou armis 
‘be convicted at his owne charges, and shew- sed witils cerfatur: ‘'We contend not 
eth in some sort that he was pressed by his with armour, but with vices." And at one 
adversary. Plutarkes maner by how much _ time felt and endured all manner of harine« 
more disdainefull and farre-extending it is | bringing military injuries ; 
{in my opinion) so much more manlike and : . ; 
arswasive is it; I should easily beleeve that | Hf ostes. adest devtra ler vague a parte timendus, 
fr. nai eee )  Pectnogue malo tervet utrumanue latusA 
iis soule had her motions more assured and | A fenreball focser- dele Waid and oe ah 
mors regular. The one mere sharpe, pricketh Doth with his neighbour harmes both sides 
and sodainely starts us, toucheth the spirit afright, 
more. ‘Lhe other more solide, doth con- 
stantly enforme, establish and comfort us; Oh monstrous Warre : others worke with- 
toucheth more the understanding. That Out, ‘pois inwardly and against hirselfe, and 
ravisheth our judgement ; this doth gaine it, with her owne venome gnaweth and con- 
I have likewise seene other compositions sumes her selfe. It is of so ruinous and 
and more reverenced, which in portraying ,; maligne a nature, that, together with all 
the combate they endure against the pro- {things els, she ruineth her selfe ; and with 
vocations of the flesh, represent them so ; spiteful rage doth rent, deface anc massacre 
violent, so powerfull and invincible, that our- , itselfe. We doe more often see it, by and 
selves, who are cast in the common mould | tlirough hirselfe, to wast, to desolate and 
of other men, have as much to admire the! dissolve hir selfe, then by or through want 
unknowne strangenesse and unfelt vigor of of any necessary thing, or by enemies force, 
their temptation, as their constant resistance, All manner of discipline doth shunne and 
To what purpose do we so arme and steele , lie it. She commeth to cure sedition, and 
ourselves with these labouring efforts of | hir selfe is thoroughly therewith infected ; 
learning? Let us diligently survay the sur-| She goeth about to chastize disobedience, 
face of the earth, and there consider so many and sheweth the example of it; and being 
setly-poore people as we see toyling, swelt- employed for the defence of lawes entereth 
ring and drooping about their businesse, into actual rebellion against her own ordi- 
which never beard of Aristotle nor of Plato, nances. Aye me, where are we? Our phisicke 
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nor ever knew what exemples or precepts bringeth infection, 
are. From those doth nature dayly draw 
and afoord us effects of constancy and pat- 
ternes of patience, more pure and forcible 


Nostre mal s'emporsonne 
Di seconrs green lay donne. 


Our evill ig empoysond more 


then are those we so curiously study for in 
schooles. How many do I ordinarily see 
that misacknowledge poverty; how many 
that wish for death, or that passe it without 
any alarum or affliction? <A fellow that 
dungeth my garden hath happily this mom) 
ing buried his father or his childe. The very 
names whereby they call diseases doe some- 
whet mylden and diminish the sharpnes of 
them. With them a phthysique or con-| 


sumption of the lungs is but an ordinary , 


By plaister they would lay to th’ sore. 
~ extuberal magts werescitgne medendo® 
It rises hither, quicker, 
And growes by curing sicker. 
Omnia fanda ucfanda aurlo permista furore, 
Justificam nobis mentem avertere Deornim 4 


Lawfall unlawfull deeds with fury blended, 
Have tured from us the Gods just ininde 
offended, 


In these popular diseases one may in the 


cough ; a dysentery or bloody flux but a, beginning distinguish the sound from the 
distemper of the stomacke ; a pleurisie but a‘ sicke; but if they chance to continue any 
cold or murte; and as they gently name, time, as ours hath done and doth still, ail 
them so they easily endure them. Grievous | the body, yea head and heeles, feele them- 
‘fare they indeed when they hinder their ordi- | selves the worse ; no part is exempted from 
nary labour or breake their usual rest. They ; corruption ; for there is no aire & man 
will not take their beds but when they shall | drawes so grecdily, or sucks so gluttonously, 
(die. Simplex illa et aperta virtus in obscu-| and Mat more i eae itselfe or penctrates 
‘yam e solerteat sticntiam versa est: ‘That more deeply, then doth licentiousnesse. 
plaine and cleare verture is turned into Our armies have no other bond to tie them, 
obscum and cunning knowledge,” 1 was or other cement to fasten them, then what 
“writing this about a time that a boisterous commeth from strangers, {tis now a hard 
-_storme of our tumultuous broiles and blocdy ——-______. .. 

“troubles did for many months space, with 
ail its might and horrour, bang fall over 
_tay head, On the pne side I had the enemies 
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matter to frame a body of a more compleate, | with whipping and bastinadoes, in times of 
constant, well-ordered and coherent army of! warre are capitall crimes. For an egge 
Frenchmen. Oh, what shame is it! e | taken by a Turke without paying, he is by 
have no other discipline then what borrowed , their law to have the full i of fifty 
or auxiliar souldiers shew us. As for us, we stripes with a cudgell. For every other 
ire Jed on by our owne discretion and not: thing, how slight soever, not necessary for 
xy the commanders ; each man followeth mans feeding, even for very trifles, they are 
us owne humour, and hath more to doc ‘either thrust through with a sharpe stake, 
vithin then without, It is the cominander | which they call empaling, or presently be- 
vho should follow, court and give place; headed, I have beene amazed reading the 
Ay ney on to vo: all the ey are free | story of Selim, the icra oe ee 
and loose. am pleased to see what remis- | ever was, to see, at what time he subdu 
nesse and pusilanimity is in ambitiog, and / the country of A2gypt, the beauteous gar- 
by what steps of abjection and servittide it; dens round about Damasco, all open and in 
must arrive unto in its end, But I am dis- | a conquered country, his maine army lying 
pleased to sce some debonaire and well- | encamped round about, those gardens were 
meaning mindes, yea such asare capable of left untouched and unspoyled by the hands 
justice, dayly corrupted about the managing of his souldiers, onely because they were 
and commanding of this many-headed con- | commanded to spoyle nothing, and had not 
fusion. Long sufferance begets custome ;' the watchword of pillage. But is there 
custome, consent and imitation, We had! any malady in a common-weale that de- 
too-too many infected and ill-borne minds¢ serveth to be combated by so mortall 
without corrupting the good, the sound, and | drugge? No, saide Favonius, not so much 
the generous ; so that, if we continue any; as the usurpation of the tyranicall posses- 
time, it will prove a difficult matter to finde : sion of a commonwealth. Plato likewise is 
outa man unto whose skill and sufficiency not willing one should offer violence to the 
the health or recovery of this state may be quiet repose of his country, no not to re- 
committed in trust, if fortune shall happily | forme or cure the same ; and alloweth not 
be pleased to restore it us againe, ithat reformation which disturbeth or ha- 
| zardeth the whole estate; and which is 
Ne prohibete. , purchased with the blood and ruine of the 
Forbid not yet this youth at least, citizens, “stablishing the office of an 
‘To aide this age more then opprest. | ee but onely ree S iat sl 
What is become of that ancient precept, | extraordinary Seisting hand upte it; and 
that souldiers ounht more to feare their; seemeth to be offended with Dion his great 
generall than their enemy? And of that! friend, to have therein proceeded somewhat 
Haig sata wectaes Example, that the | otherwise. I was a Platonist on ae a 
omane army, having upon occasion en- before ever I knew there had beene a Plato 
closed within her trenches, and round-beset in the world. And if such a man ought 
an apple-orchard, so obedient was she to absolutely be banished our commerce and 
her captaines, that the next morning it rose refused our society (he who for the sincerity 
and marched away without entring the same of his conscience deserved by meane of 
or touching one apple, although they were divine favour, athwart the publique Gark- 
full-ripe and very delicious ; so that when nesse, and through the generall ignorance 
pbs ane prt the full ants of of the ph wherein he jived, ae to 
is apples should be glad that our, enter and so deeply to penetrate into Chris- 
youths, in oe As time they alae tian hight), I doe not thinke that rap 
about lesse profitable peregrinations, and | us to nstructed by a Pagan. Oh what 
lesse honourable appre ships would be- | impiety is it to cinect fram God no succour 
stow one moity in seeing and observing the! simply his, and without our co-operation. 
warres that happen on the sea under some} I often doubt whether amongst so many 
rood captaine or excellent commander of! men that meddle with such a matter, any 
falta; the other moity in learning and! hath beene found of so weake an under- 
ania Peek eoranee .. ae Turkish | Standing, that hath earnestly mrt per- 
“armies, For it hath many differences and: swaded, he proceeded toward reformation 
advantages over ours. This ensueth that! by the cites? of deformations ; Yhat he 
here our souldiers bgcome more licentious : drew toward his salvation by the most ex- 
in expeditions, that they prove more cir-| presse causes, that we have of uadoubtc! 
cumspect and fearfully wary. For small, damnation ; that overthrowing policy, dis- 
offences and petty larcenies, which in times! gracing magistrates, abusing lawes, wod:T 
of peace are inthe common people punished , whose tuition God hath placed him; filling 
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‘brotherly minds and loving hearts with never want apparance to so confdsed a 
‘malice, hatred and murther; calling the hurly-burly, no more than lacke of envious 
devils and furies to his helpe , he may bring or foolish wits. I commonly affoord ayde 
‘assistance to the most sacred mildnesse and unto injurious presumption that fortune 
justice of divine law. Ambition, avarice, scattereth against me; by a fashion I ever 
cruelty and revenge have not sufficient bad, to avoid justifying, excusing, or inter- 
‘proppes and naturall impetuousity; let us preting myselfe ; deeming it to be a putting 
allure and stirre them up by the glorious; of my conscience to compromise, to pleade 
title of justice and devotion. There can: for her: Perspicutlas enim, argumentatione 
no worse estate of things be imagined than | efevafur: ‘For the clecring of a cause is 
where wickednesse cometh to be lawfull, | lessened by the arguing.’’ And as if every 
and with the magistrates leave to take the | man saw into mve as cleare as I doe my- 
cloake of vertue: MiAil in speciem falla- | sella, in lieu of withdrawing, I advance my- 
cius, quam prava religio, ubt deorum nu-|sell® to the accusation and rather endeare 
men preienditur sceleribus: ‘Vhere is; it by an erroneous and scoffing confession, 
nothing more deceitfull to shew than cor-/ except I flatly hold my peace as of a thing 
rupt religion, when the power of heaven is‘ unworthy any answer. But such as take it 
made a pretence and cloake for wicked- for an over- proud confidence, doe not much 
nesse.” ‘The extreame kinde of injustice lesse disesteeme and hate me for it, then 
{according to Plato) is, that that which is such as take it for weaknesse of an indefen- 
unjust should be held for just. ‘Thecommon sible cause; namely, the great, with whom 
people suffered therein greatly then, nat want of submission, is the extreame fault. 





onely present losses— Rude to all justice, that is knowne or felt ; 
indinue loti: not demisse, humble, or suppliant, 1 have 

Usgue adco turbatur agris—~ often stumbled against that piller, So it is, 

Such revell aad tumuledods rove that by the harmes which befell mee, an 

In all the country round about— ambitious man would have hanged himsellfe ; 


and so would a covetous churle. 1 have no 
but also succeeding dammages. The liv- care at all to acquire or get. 
ing were faine to suffer, so did such asthen |, ; tae 
‘were scarce born. They were robbed and Sit si a id nunc est, etiam minus, ut mihé 
pilled, and by CONSE G UENCE SO. Was I, even Quod superest aot, st guid superesse valent dit) 
‘of hope; spoiling and depriving them of 


all they had to provide their living for many Tet orev’ WHat haves ordesse0o-0 may 


yeares to come. Unto my selfe the rest, if any rest God give. 
Que ip lotide secum Jerre aut abducere, But losses that come unto me by otbers 
Et cremat insontes turba sceclesta casas : mjury, be it larceny ina violence, pinch ie 
Mruris nulla fides, sqgualent populatibus in a manner as one sicke and tortured with 
agri. avarice. An offense causeth undoubtedly 
They wretch-lesse spoyle and spill what draw more griefe and sharfpnesse than a Josse, A 
_or drive they may not, thousand severall kindes of mischiefes fell 
Guilty rogues to set fire on guilt-lesse houses == upon me one in the neck of another: I 
e stay not. should more stoutly have endured them 


' In wals no trust, the ficld 


By spoyle growes waste and wilde. had they come all at once. I bethought 


my selfe, amongst my friends, to whom [ 
Besides these mischiefes I endured some might commit a needy, a defective and un- 
others.¢ I incurred the inconveniences that | fortunate olde age ; but after I had surveyed 
moderation bringeth in such diseases. I | them all, and cast mine eyes every where, I 
“was shaven on all hands. To the Ghibelin found my selfe bare and far to secke, For 
1 was a Guelf, to Guelf a Ghibelin. Some one to sowse himsclfe downe headlong, and 
one of my poets expressed as much, but I from so great a height, he should heedily 
-wot not where it is. The situation of my fore-cast that it may be in the armes of a 
house, and the acquaintance of such as solide, steadfast, vigorous and fortunate 
- dwelt round about me, presented me with | affection. ‘They are rare, if there be any. 
one visage; my life and actions with In the end I perceived the best and safest 
another, No formall accusations were made way was to trust both my self and my neces- 
of it, for there was nothing to take hold of. sity unto my selfe, and if it should happen 


‘I never opposed myselfe against the lawes, to be but meanly And faintly in Fortunes — 
\ ‘and who had called me in question should grace, I might more effectually recommend 
have Jost by the bargaine. They were mute -~-—-———~--—-——~—--- 


“yuspicions that ranne under hand, which 1 Hor. 1. i, Zpist, xxviii. 107, 
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my selfe unto mine owne favour, more! these confusions of other states; without 
closely fasten and more neerely looke unto’ regret, that I could not better them present; 
my selfe. In all things men relie upon;so doth my curiosity make me somewhat 
strange props, to spate their owne; onely ; please myselfe with mine eyes to see this 
_certaine and onely powerfull, know they | notable spectacle of our publik death; her 
but how to arme themselves with them. , symptomes and formes, and since I could 
Every man runneth out and unto what is to | not hinder the same, 1 am content to be ap« 
come, because no man is yet come into him- | pointed as an assistant unto it, and therby 
selfe, And I resolved that they were profitable ' mstruct myselfe. Yet seeke we evidently ta 
inconveniences, forasmuch as when reason know in shadowes and understand by fabu- 
will not serve, we must first warne towards {fous representations upon theaters, to shew ol 
scholars with the rod ; as with fire and vio- | the tragicke revolutions of humane fortune, 
lence of wedges, we bring a crooked peece | It is not without compassion of that we 
of wood to be straight. It is long sce I | heare, but we please our selves to rowze up 
preached to me to keepe my selfe unto my! our displeasure by the rarenesse of these 
selfe, and live sequestred from alien and! pitifull events. Nothing tickles that 
strange things, notwithstanding I daily start. pincheth not; and good historians avoid 
out and cast mine eyes aside. Inclination, | calme narrations, as a dead water or mort- 
A great man’s favourable word, a kind looke mere, to retreeve seditions and finde out 
doth tempt me. God he knows whether. warres, whereto they know we cal them. 1 
there be penury of them now-a-dayes, and ‘ doubt whether 1 may lawfully avow at how 
what sense they beare. 1 likewise, without | pase a rate of my lifes rest and tranquility 
frowning, listen to the subornings, framed to | 4 have past it more than halfe in the ruine 
draw mee to some’towne of merchandise ér! of my country. In accidents that touch me 
city of traffike ; and so coldly defend myself not in my freehold I purchase patience 
that it seemes I should rather endure to be: very cheape ; and to complaine to my selfe 
overcome than not. Now to a spirit so; I respect not so much what is taken from 
indocile blowes are required; and this: mee, as what is left me both within anc 
vessell, that of it selfe is so ready to warpe, | without. There is comfort in sometime: 
to unhoope, to escape and fall in peeces, eschewing one and sometimes anothe! 
must be closed, hooped and strongly knockt ; of the evills, that one.in the neck of an 
with an adze, Secondly, that this accident | other surprise us, and elsewhere strike ut 
served me as an exercitation to prepare my round about. As matters of publike in 
selfe for worse, if worse might happen, if i lenite according as my affection is mor 
who both by the benefit of my fortune and | universally scattered, she is thereby mor 
condition of my manners, hoped to bee of jenfeebled. Since it is halfe true: Tandun 
_ the last, should by this tempest be one of the | ex pudlicis malis sentimus, quantum ai 
“first. surprised ; instructing my selfe be-! privatas res pertinct, ' Wee feele so mucl 
times to force my life, and frame it for a} of common harmes as appertaine to ot 
new state. T'rue-perfect liberty is for ¢ 1¢ | private estate.” And that the health whence 
to be able to doe and’work all things upon | wee fell was such that her selfe solacet! 
himselfe, Potentissimus est gui se kaded in | the regret we should have for her. It wa 
potlestate’ “ Hee is of most power that | health, mary but in comparison the con 
keepes himselfe in his owne power.” In‘ tagion, which hath followed the safe 
ordinary and peacefull times a man pre-| Wee have not falne very high. The cot 
pares himselfe for common and moderate | ruption and the brigandage which now, i 
accidents ; but in this confusion wherein | in office and dignity seemes to me the leas 
we have beene these thirty yeeres, every tolerable. Wee are lesse injuriously robbe 
Frenchman, be it in generall or in particu- in the midst of qa wood then a place of se 
lar, doth hourely see himselfe upon the curity. If was an universall coherency ¢ 
‘point of his fortunes over-throw and downe-; members spoiled avie one another, an 
fal. By so much more ought each one | most of them, with old-rankled uleers, whic 
have his courige stored and his minde | neither adonitted nor demaunded regover; 
fraughte with more strong and vigorous i ‘Truely this shaking fit did therefore mot 
provisions. Let us thanke Fortune, that animate then deterre me, only by the aid 
hath not made us live in an effeminate, idle, | of my conscience, which not: ee oye 
aad languishing age ; some, whom other, but fiercely carried it selfe ; and 1 towed n 
~mMeanes could never bring unto it, shall cause to complain of my selfe. Likewise, 4 
make themselves famous their misfor- | God never sends men either evils or gooc 
_ tune. As I reade not much. in histories, absolutely pure, my health held out well fc 
: : — that time, yea against-ber ordinary ; and 4 


Sen. Karst, ix. ; —pwith out it 1 can do nothing, so with j 
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there are few things I cannot doe. She gave 
me Meanes to suminon and rouze up all my 

rovisions, and to beare my hand betore my 
rurt, Whichhappily would have gone further ; 
and proved in my patience that yet | had some 
hold against fortune, and that to thrust me 
out of my saddle there was required a 
stronger counterbuffe. “Fhis I speake not 
to provoke her to give me a more vigorous 
charge. I am her servant, and yeeld my 
selfe unto her: for Gods sake Jet her be 
pleased. Demaund you whether I feele her 
assaults? I doe indeede. As those whom 
sorrow possesseth and overwhelmeth doe 
notwithstanding at one time or another suffer 
themselves by intermissions to be touched 
by some pleasure, and now and then smile. 
1 have sufficient power over my selfe to 
make mine ordinary state guict and free 
from all tedious and irksome imaginations ; 
but yet [ sometimes suffer my selfe by starts 
to be surprised with the pinchings of these 
unpleasant conceits, which whilst I arme 


my selfe to cxpel! or wrestle against them . 
Loe here another _ 
huddle or tide of mischiefe, that on the 


assaile and beate mee. 


necke of the former came rushing upon 
mec, Both within and round about my 
house, I was overtaken, in respect of all 
other, with a most contagious pestilence ; 
for, as soundest bodies arg subject to grievous 
diseases, because they onely can force them ; 
se the aire about me being very healthy, 
wher in no mans memory infection (though 
very neerc) could ever take footing, com- 
ing now to be poisoned, brought forth 
strange effects. 


Afista senso ef fuvennm densantur fruncra ; 
semeddian 
Sain caput Proserpina fucit.r 
Of old and young thicke funerals are shared ; 
By cruell Proserpine no head is spared. 


- {was faine to endure this strange condi- 
tion, that the sight of my house was irksome 
unto me. Whatever was therein lay all at 
random, no man Jooked thereunto, and was 
free for any that had a minde unto it. | 
who have so long beene a good house- 
-keeper, and used to hospitality, was much 
_ troubled aad put to my shifts, how to finde 
out some retreate for my family--a dis- 
‘maied and scattered family, making both 
‘her selfe and her friends afraide, and breed- 
ing horrour where it sought to retire for shel- 
‘ter, being. now to shift and change her 
_dwelting ; s0.soone as any of the company 
-beganne to feele his finger ake, ail the rest 
uwvere dismaied, Every sicknesse is then 
taken for the plague : none hath leisure to 
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| consider them. And the mischiefe is, that 
according to rules of arte, what danger so- 
‘ever approacheth, a man toust continue 
‘ forty dayes in anxiety or feare of that evill ; 
‘in which time your owne imagination doth 
‘perplex you as she list and infect your 
‘health. All which had much Jesse toucht 
'mee, had [ not beene forced to beare other 
'mens burthens and. partake all their priev- 
‘ances, and for six months space in misers 
‘able maner to be a woefull guide to so 
i great- confused ,a caruiane For [ever 
, Carry My preservatives about me, which are 
' resdintion and sufferance. Apprehension 
doth not greatly presse me, which is par- 
ticularly feared in this sicknesse; and if, 
‘being alone, [ should have taken it, it had 
' beene a stronger and further flight. Itis a 
‘death, in my opinion, not of the worst: it is 
‘commonly short and speeding, voide of 
‘lingring giddinesse, without paine, com. 
‘forted by the publike condition ; without 
‘ceremonie, without mourning, and without 
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thronging. But for the people about us, 
the bundreth part of soules cannot be 
saved. 


rideas desertague vregna 
Pastovusm, et louge saltus lateque vacanules. 
Kingdomes of shepherds desolate, forlorne, 
Parkes farre and neere lie waste, a state all 
torne, 


In that place my best revenue is mannalls 
what a hundred men laboured for me lay 
fallow for a long time. What examples of 
resolution saw we not then in all this 
peoples simplicity? ach one generaliy 
renounced all,care of life. ‘The grapes 
(which are the countries chiefe commoditie) 
hung still and rotted upon the vines un- 
toucht; all indiffer€ntly preparing thein- 
selves, and expecting death either that night 
or the next morrow; with countenance and 
voice so little daunted, that they seemed to 
have compromitied to this necessitie, and 
that it was an universal] and inevitable can- 
demnation. It is ever such. But what 
slender hold hath the resolution of dying ? 


i The difference and distance of some few 


houres ; the onely consideration of the com- 
pany yeelds the apprehension diverse unto 
us. Behold these because they die in one 
,same month, children, yong, old ; they are 
| ho more astonied, they are no longer wept 
‘for. I saw some that feared to stay behinde, 
as if they bad beene in some horrible soli- 
tude. And commonly I knew no other care 
amongst them but for graves; it much 
grieved them to &e the cead carcasses 
seattered over the fields, at the mercy of 
wilde beasts, which presently began to 
flocke thither. Oh how humane. fantasies 
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differ and are easily disjoined! The Ne- | ever perceive the tracke; even as horses 
orites, a nation whilome subdued by! led by hand doe sometimes bound and start » 
Alexander the Great, cast out their dead | out of the way, but no further then their 
mens bodies into the thickest of their woods, halters length, and neverthelesse follow ever 
there to be devoured, the grave onely es- his steps that leadeth them; and asa hawke 
teemed happy among them. Somein good takes his flight but under the limits of her 
health digged already their graves, other. cranes or twyne. Axtlia, tormenta, della, 
some yet living did go into them; and ai morbos, naufragta meditare, ut nullo sis 
day-labourer of mine, as he was dying, with | mado tyro; ‘* Banishments, torments, warres, 
his owne hands and feet pulled earth upon sicknesses, shipwracks, all these forecaste 
him, and so covered himselfe. Was not and premeditate, that thou maiest seeme no 
this a lying downe in the shade to sleepe at novice, no freshwater souldier to any mis- 
ease—~an enterprise in some sort as highly adventure.” What availeth this curiosity 
noble as that of some Romane souldiers, unto us, to preoccupate all humane natures 
who, after the battle of Canna, were found | inconveniences, and with so much labour 
with their heads in certaine holes or pits, (and toyling against them to prepare our 
which themselves had made, and filled up ‘selves, which peradventure shall nothing 
with their hands, wherein they were concern us? /Parem passis tristitiam facil, 
smothered ? To conclude, a whole nation | puff posse: ‘lt makes men as sad that they 
was presently by use brought to a march,! may suffer some mischiefe as if they had 
that in undantednesse yeelds not to any sulted it."’ Not onely the blow, but the 
consulted and fore-meditated resolution. ; winde and cracke strikes us) Or as the 
The greatest number of learning’s instruc-| most febricitant, for surely it isa kinde of 


tions to encourage us have more shew then 
force, and more ornament then fruit. Wee 
have forsaken nature, and yet we will teach 
her her Jesson ; shee, that led us so hap- 
pily, and directed us so safely. And in the 
meanewhile, the traces of her instructions 
and that little which by the benefit of 
ignorance remaineth of her image, im- 
printed in the life of this rusticall troupe of 
—wnpolished men; learning is compelled to 
goe daily a borrowing, thereby to make her 
disciples a patterne of constancy, of inno- 
cency, and of tranquilitie. It is a goodly 
“Matter to see how these men full of so great 
knowledge, must imitate this foolish sim- 
plicitie, yea in the first and chiefe actions 
of vertue. And that pur wisedome should 
learne of beasts the most profitable docu- 
ments belonging to the chicfest and most 


fever, now to cause yourselfe to be whipped 
because fortune may one day chance to 
make you endure it; and at mid-summer to 
put on your furr'd gowne, because you 
shall neede it at Christmas? Cast your- 
selves into the experience of all the mis- 
chiefes that may befall you, namely of the 
extreamest ; thera try your selfe (say they), 
there assure your selfe. Contrariwise, the 
easiest and most naturall were even to dis- 
charge his thought of them. They will not 
come soone enough, their true being doth 
not last us long enough, our spirit must ex- 
tend and lengthen them, and beforehand 
incorporate them into himselfe, and there- 
with cotertaine himselfe, as if they lay not 
sufficiently heavy on our senses. They wilt 
_weigh heavy enough when they shall be 
‘there {saith one of the miaisters, not of a 


necessary parts of our life. How we should | tender, but of the hardest sect); meanewhile 
live and die, husband our goods, love and ; favour thy selfe; beleeve what thou lovest 
bring up our children, and entertain justice. | best, What availes it thee to collect and 
_A singular testimonie of mans infirmitie, | prevent thy ill fortune, and for feare of the 
and that this reason we so manage at our: future lose the present ; and now to be miser- 
pleasure, ever finding some diversitie and, able because in time thou maiest ‘bee so? 
noveltie, leaveth unto us no maner of ap-{ They are his owne words, Learning doth 
aang tracke of nature. Wherewith men ‘us willingly one good office, exactly to in- 
7 deep done as a do with oyle, they | struct us in the dimensions of evils. _ 
nave adulterated her with so many argumen- | ied . ‘ 
tations and sofisticated her with so diverse | .. ae ba eet ie cords, 
farre-fetcht discourses, that she is become | Wis shispe cates lady ern 


variable and peculiar to every man, and | a 
hath Jost her proper, constant, and uni-} It were pity any part of their greatnesse 
‘versal visage ; whereof we must seeke for a | should escape our feeling and underStand- 
testimony of beasts, nof, subject to favor or: ing. It is certaine that preparation unto 
‘corruption, nor to diversity of opinions, For | death hath caused more torment unto most 
it is most true that themselves march not | than the very sufferance. It was whilome 
‘alwaise exactly in natures path, but if they | trucly said of and by a most. judicious 
‘hance to stray, it is so little that you may author: Aftaws afficét sensus fatigatio,guam 
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cogttatio: ‘* Wearinesse lesse troubleth our In the number of many other offices which 
senses then pensivenesse doth.” The appre- the generall and principall chapter to know 
hension of present death doth sometimes of how to live containeth, is this special 
it selfe animate us with a ready resolution article, “to know how to die." And of the 
no longer to avoide a thing altogether in- easiest, did not our owne feare weigh it 
evitable. Many gladiators have in former downe. To judge them by their profit and 
ages beene seene, having at first fought very! by the naked truth, the lessons of sim- 
cowardly, most couragiously to embrace | plicity yeeld not much to those which 
death ; offering their throate to the enemies | doctrine preacheth to the contrary unto us 
sword, yea and bidde them make haste.| Men are different in feeling and diverse iy 
The sight distant from future death hath force ; they must be directed to their goo? 
neede of a slowe constancy, and by con- according to themselves, and by divers. 
sequence hard to bee found. If you know waies: e 

not how to die, take no care for it ; Nature 
her selfe will fully and sufficiently teach you 
in the nicke, she will exactly discharge that 
worke for you; trouble not your selfe with 
it. I never saw meane peasant of my neigh 
bours, enter into cogitation or care with 
what assurance or countenance hee should 
passe this last houre. Nature teacheth him 


Quo me cumgue rapit tempestas, deferor haspes.’ 
Where T an whirld by winde and wether, 
1 guest-like straight am carried thether. 


Lucertam frustra, mortales, funeris hovam 
Ouaritis, et gud sit mors aditura via: 
Pana minor certam subito perferre ruinam 


Quod timeas, gravinus sustinnisse din.) never to muze on death but when he dieth. 
Of death th’ uncertaine houre you menin "And then he hath a better grace in it than 
vaine Aristotle, whom death perplexed doubly, 
Enquire, and what way death shall you des- ~~ both by her selfe and by so long a premedi- 
traine : tion. Therefore was it Coesars opinion, that 


A certaine sodaine ruine is lesse paine, 
More grievous long what you feare to suse 
tame. 


‘the least premeditated death was the 
happiest and the easiest.” Plas dulet quam 
necesse est, gué ante dolet quam necesse est; 
We trouble death with the care of life, ‘‘ He grieves nore than he necd, that grieves 
and life with the care of death, ‘The one before he neede."” The sharpenesse of this 
annoyeth, the other affrights us. It is not |imagination proceeds from our curiosity. 
against death we prepare ourselves, it is a; Thus we ever hinder our selves, desiring to 
thing too momentary. A quarter of an | fore-runne and sway naturall prescriptions, 
houre of passion without consequence and It is but for doctors being in health to fare 
without annoyance deserves not particular | the worse by it, and to frowne and startle at 
precepts. ‘Io say truth, we prepare our: the image of death. ‘The vulgar sort have 
selves against the preparations of death, | neither neede of remedy nor comfort, but 
Philosophy teaches us ever to have death / when the shoék or stroke commeth; and 
before our eyes, to foresee and consider it | justly considers no more of it than he 
before it come; then giveth us rules and feelcth. And is it rot as we say, that the 
precautions so to provide, that such fore-! vulgars stupidity and want of apprehension 
sight and thought hurt us not. So doe | affoorde them this patience in private evils, 
phisitians, who cast us into diseases that: and this deepe carelcsnes of sinister future 
they may employ their drugges and skill accidents? That their mind being more 
about them. If we have not known how to/ grosse, dull and blockish, is lesse penctrable 
live, it is injustice to teach us how to die, ‘and agitable? In Gods name. if it be so, let 
and deforme the end from all the re&t. | us henceforth keepe a schoole of brutality. 
Have wee knowne how to live constantly | It is the utmost fruit that Science promises 
and quietly, wee shall know how to die; unto us, to which she so gently bringeth her 
resoltitely and reposedly. They may bragge disciples. We shall not want good teachers, , 
as much as they please. Zola PArlosophe- | interpreters of naturall OLY: Socrates } 
ram vita commentatio mortis et: ‘The shall be one; for, as neare as 1 remember, 
whole life of a philosopher is the meditation he speaketh in this sense the judges that 
of his death.” But me thinkes itis indeede ; determine of his life: ‘(1 feare me, my 
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her drift, and her designe. Her direct studie professe to have racre understanding than : 
_is to onder, to direct, and to suffer her selfe,; others, as having some knowledge more 
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secret and hid of things both above and be-|ever admonished such as have heard me 
neath us. I know I have neither frequented speake, never to purchase or redeeme their 
nor knowne death, nor have I seen any body life by any dishonest or unlawfall act. And 
that hath cither felt or tried her qualities to {in my countries warres, both at Amphipolis, 
instruct mein them. ‘Those who feare her ; at Potidea, at Delia, and others, in which I 

resuppose to know; as for me, J] neither | have beene, | have showen by effects how 

now who or what she is, nor what they doe | farre | was from warranting my safety by my 
in the other world. Death may peradven- , shame. Moreover, I should interest your 
ture be a thing indifferent, happily a thing: duty, and prejudice your calling, and per- 
desirable. Yet it isto bee beleeved that if swade you to foule unlawfull things: for, 
it be a transmigration from one place to not my pravers, but the pure and solid rea- 
another, there is some amgndment in going sons of justice, should perswade you. You 
to live with so many worthy famous persons have sworne to the Gods so to maintaine 
that are deceased, and be exempted f:om | your selves. Not to beleeve there were any, 
having any more to doe with wicked and might seeme I would suspect, recriminate, 
corrupt judges, If it be a consummation of | or retorte the fault upon you; and my 
ones being, it is also an amendment and en- | selfe should witnesse against my selfe, not 
trance into a long and quiet night. Wee to beleeve in them as 1 ought, distrusting 
finde nothing so sweete in lifeas a quiet their conduct, and not meerely remitting my 
rest and gentle sleepe, and without dreames. affairs into their hands. I wholly trust and 
The things | know to be wicked, as to wrong , rely on them, and certainely holde that in 
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or offend ones neighbour, and to disobey his 
superiour, be he God or man, 1 carefully 
shunne them ; such as 1 know not whether 
they be good or bad, I cannot feare them, 
If f goe to my death, and leave you alive, 
the Geds onely see, whether you or I shall 
prosper best; and therefore, for my_ re- 
garde, you shall dispose of it as it shall best 
please you. But according to my fashion, 
which is to counsell good and profitable 
things, this I say, that for your owne con- 
science you shall doe best to free and dis- 
charge mee; except you see further into 
mine owne cause than my selfe. And judg- 
ing according to my former actions, both 
“‘publike and private, according to my inten- 


ue they will dispose as it shall bee meetest 
or you and fittest for me. Honest men, 
that neither live nor are dead, have no 
cause at all to feare the Gods.” Is not this 
a childish pleading of an unimaginable 
courage, and in what necessity employed ? 
Verily it was reason hee should preferre it 
before that which the great orator Lysias 
had set downe in writing for him, excellently 
fashioned in a judiciary’style, but- unworthy 
of so noble a criminal. Should a man have 
heard an humbly-suing voice out of Socrates 
his mouth? Would that proud vertue have 
| faild in the best of her show? And would his 
een and powerfull nature have committed 
unto arte, and in her highest essay re- 


tions; and to the profit, that so many of | nounced unto truth and sincerity the orna- 
our citizens, both young and olde, draw ments of his speech, to adome and decke 
dayly fram my conversation, and the fruit, ; him selfe with the embellishment of the 
all you reape by me, you cannot more justly ; figures and fictions of a fore-learnt oration? 
or duely discharge your selves toward my Hee did most wisely, and according to him- 
desertes than by appointing -(my poverty selfe, not to corrupt the tenure of an incor- 
considered) that 1 may live, and at the com- | ruptible life, and so sacred an imaged’ of 
mon charge bee kept, in the Prytaneo, ‘human forme, to prolong his decrepitude for 
which for much lesse reasons I have often one yeere, and wrong the jmmortall me- 
seene you freely graunt to pthers. Impute it mory of so glorious an end. He ought his 
not to obstinacy or disdaine in me, nor take it life, not to himselfe, but to the worlds ex- 
in ill part, that.J, according to custome, pro- , ample. Had it not beene a publike losse 
cede not by way of intreatie, and moove you | if he had finished the same in some idle, 
to commiseration. IT have both friends and | base and obscure manner? Truely so care- 
kinsfolkes, being not (as Homer saith)/lesse and’ effeminate a consideration of bis 
begotten of a blocke or stone, no more! death deseryed posterity should so much 
than other men, capable to present them- | more consider the same for him; which it 
selves humbly suing with teares and mourn-; did. And nothing is so just in justice as 
ing; and 1 have three desolate vee [that which fortune ordained for his com- 
children to mave you'to pittie. But I should! mendation. For the Athepians did: Sifter- 
make your citie ashamed of the are I am ward detest and abhorre those which had 
in, and in that reputation of wisdome, as furthered and caused his death, that. of ‘all 
now I stand in prevention to yeeld unto so they were loathed and shunned as cursed 
hase an abject countenance. What would and excommunicated men; whatsoever they 
‘the world say of other Athenians? J have had but touched was held to be polluted ; 
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no man would so much as wash with them | degree of difficulty and perfection; arte 
in bathes or hot-houses; no man offered (cannot attaine unto it. Our facultics are 
them a salutation, much lesse accost or have | not now so addressed ; we neither assa 

to doe with them; so that, being in the {nor know them ; we invest ourselves wit 

end no longer able to endure this publike , others, and suffer our own to be idle ; as by 
hatred and generall contempt, they all | some might be saide of me.that here I have 
hanged themselves. If any man thinkes| but gathered a nosegay of strange fowres, 
that amongst so many examples I might] and have put nothing of mine unto it but 
have chosen for the service of my purpose | the thred to binde them, Certes, I have 
in Socrates his sayings, I have chosen or given unto publike opinion that these bor- 
handled this but ill; and deemeth this dis- | rowed ornaments accompany me, but [ 
course to be raised above common opinions, | meane not they ehould cover or hide me; 
I have done it wittingly : for 1 judge other- it ig contrary to mine intention, who would 
wise, and hold it to bee a discourse inranke | mae show of nothing that is not mine 
and sincerity much shorter and lower then | owne, yea mine owne by nature. And had 
vulgar opinions. It representeth in an un-j I believed myselfe, at all adventure I had 
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artificiall boldnesse and infantine security, 
the pure impression and first ignorance of 
nature, because it is credible that we 
naturally feare paine, but not death, by 
reason of her. It is a part of our being no 
lesse essentiall than life. To what er 
would Nature have else engendred the hate 
and horror of it, seeing it holdes therein, 
and with it a ranke of most great profit, to 
foster the succession and nourish the vicissi- 
tude of her works? and that in this uni-. 
versall common-weale it steadeih and 
serveth more for birth and angmentation, 
then for losse, decay, or ruine. 


Sie revuin smannia uovatir 

So doth the summe of all, 

By courses rise and fall. 
Atidle animas una necata dedié, 


We thousand soules shall pay 
For one suule made away. 


The decay of one life is the passage to a 
thousand other lives. Nature hath imprinted 
in beasts the care of themselves and of their 
preservation. They proceede even to the 
eare of their empairing, to shocke or hurt 
themselves, and that we should not shackle 
or beate them, accidents subject to their 
sense and experience, But that we should 
kill’ them, they cannot feare it, nor have 
they the faculty to imagine or conclude 
heir déath. Yet it is reported that they are 
not seene onely to embrace and endure the 
same joyfully (most horses neigh in dying, 
and swannes sing when it seizeth them}, 
but, moreover, they seeke it when they neede 
it, as by divers exatnples may be prooved 
dn the elephants. Besides, the manner of 
arguing which Socrates useth here, is it 
mot equally admirable both in simplicit 
and Sin eheaenty? “Verily, it is much 
easier to speake as Aristotle and live 

» Caesar, than speake and live as So- 
erates.” Therein consists the extreame 
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spoken alone, I dayly charge myselfe the 
more beyond my proposition and first forme, 
upon the fantasie of time, and through idle- 
nesse, If it mis-seeme me, as I thinke it 
doth, it is no great matter; it may be profit- 
able for some other. Some alleadge Plato, 
some mention Homer,that never saw them; 
or, as they say in English, ‘‘ Many a man 
speakes of Robin Hood that never shot in his 
bow ;” and I have taken divers passages 
from others then in their spring. Without 
paine or sufficiency, having a thousand 
volumes of bookes about mee where now I 
write, if I please I may presently borrow 
frdm a number of such botcherly-patchcotes 
(men that 1 plod not much upon) where-' 
with to cnamell this treatise of Physiognomic. 
I need but the liminary epistle of a Ger- 
mane to store me with allegations, and we 
goe questing that way for a fading greed 

glory to cosin and delude the foolish world, 
‘These rhapsodtes of commonplaces, where- 
with so many stuffe their study, serve not 
greatly but for vulgar subjects, and serve 
but to shew and not to direct us: a ridica- 
lous fond fruit of learning that Socrates doth 
so pleasantly enveigh and exagitate against 
Euthydemus. 1 have seene bookes made of 
things neither studied nor ever understood, 
the author comming to divers of his learned 
and wise friends in the search of this and 
that matter, that so hee might compile them 
into a booke, contenting himselfe for his 
owne part to have cast the plot and pro- 
jected the desseigne of it, and by his indus- 
try to have bound up the fagot of unknowne 
provisions; at least is the inke and paper 
his owne. This may bee saide to be a buy- 
ing or borrowing and not a making or com- 
piling of a booke. It is to teach men, not 
that one can make a booke, but to put them 
out of doubt that hee cannot make it. A 
president of the law in a place where I was 
vanted himselfe to have hudled up together 
two hundred and odd strange places in 2 
presidential! law case of his, in publishing 
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of which he defaced the glory which others 
gave him for it: a weake, childish and 


absurd boasting, in my opinion, for such a 
subject and for such a man. 
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© fomarexate 


the conformity or relation betweene the 
body and the minde. /fsi animti, magnut 
refert, quali in corpore locati sint; mutta 


| enim ecorpore existunt gu@ acuant mentem, 


contrary, and amongst so many borrowings | multa gue obtundani; ‘it is of great im- 


am indeed glad to filch some one, disguising 
and altering the same to some new service. 
On hazard, to let men say that it is for lack 
of understanding its naturall use, I give it 
some particular addressing of mine own 
hand, to the end it may be so much lesse 
meerely strange ; whereas these put their 
larcenies to publike view and garish shew ; 
go have they more credit in the lawes Zhen 
1, We other naturalists suppose that there 
is a great and incomparable preference be- 


tweene the honour of invention and that of. 


port in what body the minde is bestowed, 
for many things arise of the body to sharpen 
the minde, and many things to dull and 
rebate it." This man speakes of an un- 
naturall ill-favourednesse and membrall de- 
formity, but we call ill-favonrednesse a kinde 
of unseemelinesse at the first sight, which 
chiefely lodgeth in the face, and by the 
colour worketh a dislike in us. A freckle, 
a blemish, a rude countenance, a sowr 
looke, proceeding often of some inexplicable 
cause, may be in well-ordered, comely and 


allegation ; would 1 have spoken according | compleate limmes. ‘The foulenesse of face 


to learning, I had spoken sooner, 1 had 
written at such times as I was neerer to my 
studies, when I had more wit and more 
memory, and should more have trusted the 
vigor of that age then the imperfection of 
this had I beene willing to professe writing 
of bookes. And what if this gratious 
favour, which Fortune hath not long since 
offered me by the intermission of this worke, 
could have befalne me in such a season in 
lieu of this, where it is equally desirable to 
possesse and ready to loose ? 

‘Two of mine acquaintance (Loth notable 
men in this faculty) have, in my conceit, 
lest much because they refused to publish 
themselves at forty yenres of age, to stay 
untill they were three score. Maturity hath 
her defects as well as greenenesse, and 
worse, and ns incommodious or unfit is old 
Ayre as to this kinde of worke as to any 
other. Whosoever puts his decrepitude 
under the presse committeth folly, if thereby 
he hopes to wring out humors that shall not 
taste of dotage, of foppery, or of drousi- 
nesse. Our spirit becommeth costive and 
thickens in growing old. Of ignorance I 
speake sumptuously and plenteously, and of 
learning meagerly and piteously ; this acces- 
sorily and accidentally, that expressely and 
principally ; and purposely I treat of no- 


thing but of nothing, nor of any one science | 


but of un-science, 


my death onely should I finde it babling, 
as others doe, I would willingly, in dis- 
lodging, give the world advice, Socrates 
hath beene a perfect patterne in all great 
qualities, | am vexed that ever he met with 
. $0 unhandsome and crabbed a body as they 
say he had: and so dissofiant from the beauty 
of his minde; himselfe so amorous and so 
besotted on beauty. Nature did him wrong. 
“There is nothing more truely semblable as 


which invested a beauteous minde in my 
deare friend La Boitie was of this predica- 
ment. This superficiall ill-favourednesse, 
xhich is notwithstanding to the most impe- 
rious, is of lesse prejudice unto the state of 
the minde, and hath small certainty in 
men’s opinion ; the other, by a more proper 
name called a more substantiall deformity, 
beareth commonly a deeper inward stroke. 
Not every shoe of smooth shining leather, 
but every well-shapen and handsome-made 
shoe, sheweth the inward and right shape 
of the foote. As Socrates said of his, that it 
justly accused so much in his mind had he 
not corrected the same by institution ; but 
in so saying, | suppose, that according to 
his wonted use he did but jest, and so ex- 
cellent a mind did never frame itselfe; I 
cannot often enough repeate how much I 
esteeme beauty, so powerfull and advan- 
tagious a quality is she. He named it a 
short tyranny, and Plato the priviledge of 
Nature. We have none that exceeds it in 
credit; she possesseth the chiefe ranke in 
the commerce of society of men, she > 

sents itselfe forward, she seduceth and pze- 
occupates our judgement with great autho- 
rity and wonderfull ‘impression. Phryne 
had lost her plea, though fh the hands of 
an excellent lawyer, if with opening her 
garments, by the sodaine flashing of her 


I have chosen the time | erg She had not corrupted her judges ; 
where the life I have to set forth is all before | and 
me, the rest helds more of death; and of | 


finde that Cyrus, Alexander, and 
Caesar, those three masters of the world, 
have not forgotten or neglected the same in 
achieving their great affaires; so hath not 
the first Scipio. One same word in Greeke 
importeth fuire and good; and even the 
Holy Ghost calleth often those good which 
he meancth faire. 1 should willingly main- 
taine the ranke of the goods as imploy 

the song which Plato saith to have becne 
trivial, taken from some ancient. poet, 
Health beauty and riches, Aristotle saith 


. 
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one 


that the right of commanding doth of duty That we cannot erre in following nature ; 
belong to such as are faire, and ifhaply any and that the soveraigne document is for a 
be found whose beauty approached to that | man to conforme himselfe to her. I have 
of the god's images, that veneration is; not (as Socrates), by the power and vertue of 
equally due unto them. ‘To one that asked | reason, corrected my natural complexions, 
him why the fairest were both longer time ‘nor by art hindered mine inclination, Looke 
and oftener frequented, ‘This question,” | how I came into the world, so I goe on: I 
quoth he, “ ought not to be mooved but by: strive with nothing. My two mistres parts 
a blinde man.” Most and the greatest | live of their owne kindnesse in peace and 
philosophers paid for their schooling and good agreement ; but my nurse's milke hath 
attained unto wisecome by the intermission; (thankes be to God) been indifferently 
of their beauty, and favour their comlines. | wholesome and temperate. Shall [ say thus 
Not onely in men that serve me, but in| much by the way? That I see a certaine 
beastes also, I consider the same within two | ima®e of bookish or scholasticall premd'- 
inches of goodnesse. Yet methinkes that; Aomme onely, which is in a maner in use 
the same feature and manner of the face, amongst us, held and reputed in greater 
and those lineaments by which some argue | esteeme than it deserveth, and which is but 
certaine inward complexions and our future | a servant unto precepts, brought under by 
fortunes, is a thing that doth not directly | hope, and constrained by feare? I love it 
nor simply lodge under the chapter of beauty | such as lawes and religions make not, but 
and ill-favourednesse, no more than all good. over-inake and authonze ; that they may be 
favours, or cleerenesse of aire doe n@t: perceived to have wherewith to uphold her- 
alwayes promise health ; nor all fogges and ; ce without other aide: sprung up in us of 
Stinkes infection in times of the plague. her owne proper roots, by and from the seed 
Such as accuse ladies to contradict the beauty | of universall reason, imprinted in every man 
by their manners, guesse not alwayes at the | that is not unnaturall, ‘The same reason 
truth ; for an ill-favourd and ill-composed ‘that reformeth Socrates from his vicious 
face may sometimes harbour some aire of! habite, ycelds him obedient both to gods 
probity and trust; as on the contrary I and men that rule and command his city; 
have sometimes read between two faire courayious in his death, not because his 
eyes the threats of a maligne and dangerous soule is immortall, but because he is mortall. 
ill-boding nature. ‘There are some favour- <A ruinous instruction to all commonweales, 
able physiognomies, for in a throng of vic- and much more harmful than ingenious and 
torious enemies you shall presently, amidst subtile, is that which perswadeth men that 





referee eae Cae ce ttad 


-@ multitude of unknowne faces, make} onely religious beliefe, and without manners, 


choice of one man more than of others to; sufficeth to contert and satisfie divine 
yeeld yourselfe unto and trust your life, and | justice. Custome makes us see an enormous 
nat properly by the consideration of beauty. | distinction betaveene devotion and con- 
A man's looke or aire of his face is but a'science. I have a favourable apparence, 
weake warrant, Udaaealespaneanna it is of both in forme and in interpretation. 

sen diana pataat ater ; cure ah es Quid dixi habere me? [mo habui, Chrome: 
maliciously belie and betray the promises Hen tantum attritt corporis ossa eeacst 
which Nature had charactred in their front; : eRe id bons peek 

and more severely would | punish malicious Alas, you onel Now tenold 

craft in a debonaire appearance and in a Bones of a body worne and old. 

mild promisin® countenance. It seemeth . 

there be some lucky and well-boding faces, And which makes a contrary shew to that 
and. othersome unlucky and ill-presag- of Socrates. It hath often betided me, that 
ing; and I thinke there is some art to, by the simple credit of my presence and 








distinguish gently-milde faces from naves ; aspect, some that had no knowledge of me 


and simple, the severe from the rude, ; have greatly trusted unto it, were it about 
the malicious from the froward, the dis-; their owne affaires or mine; and even in 


dainefull from the melancholike and other | forraine countries, I have thereby reaped 


neighbouring qualities. There are some; singular and rare fayours. These tw 
beauties not onely fierce-looking, but also | experiments are haply worthy to be par- 
sharpe-working, some others pleasing- ticularly related. A guidam gallant deter- 
sweet and yet wallowishly tastelesse. To! mined upon a time to surprise both my: 


‘prognosticate future successes of them be | house and myselfe. ® His plot was to come: 


‘matters I leave undecided. 1 have {as else- , riding alone to my gate, and instantly to 


where T noted) taken for my regard this 


ancient precept, very rawly’ and simply : 1 Tar. Hean, acti. sc. 14 
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urgeentrance. [ knew him by name, and 
had some reason to trust him, being my 
neighbour and somewhat alied unto me, i 
ean caused my gates to be opened, as 

dotoall men, He comes in all afrighted, 
his horse out of breath ; both much harassed. 


He entertaines me with this fable: that. 


within halfe a league of my house he was 
sodainely set upon ty an enemy of his whom 
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[CUAP. XI 


We are to blame, and in my conccit we erre, 
that we doe not sufficiently and so much as 
we ought, trust the heavens with ourselvés, 
and pretend more in our owne conduct 
than of richt apertaines unto ts. Therefore 
doe our desseignes so often miscarry, and 
our intents so seldome sort to wished effect. 
The heavens are angry, and I may say 
envious of the extension and large priviledge 


T knew well, and had heard of their quarreli; | we ascribe unto the right of humane wise- 


that his foe had wondrously put him to his} dome, 


spurres; that being surpriacd unarmed, and 
having fewer in bis company than the grher, 
he was glad to runse away, and for safety 
had made haste to comm to my house, as to 
his sanctuary ; that he was much perplexed 
for his men, all which he supposed to be 
either taken or slime. lendevonred friendly 
to comfort and sincersiy to warrant and 
refresh him. Within a while came galloping 
foure or five of bis souldiers, amazed, as if 
they had beene out of their wits, hasting to 
be let in. Shortly after came others, and 
others, all proper men, well mounted, better 
armed, to the number of thirty or there- 
abouts, all seeming distracted for feare, as 
ifthe enemy that adi them bad beene 
at their heeles, ‘This mystery beganne to 
summon my suspicion. | was not ignorant 
of the age wherein PT olived, nor how much 
my house might be envied | and had sundry 
examples of others of my BS renin that 
iad beene spoiled, beset, and surprised thus 
and thos. So it is that, perceiving with my- 
selfe, there was nothing to be gotten, though 
T had begunne to use them kindly, if lL con- 
tinued nut, and being unable to md myselfe 
of them and cleare my house without danger 
and spoiling all; as T ever doe, 1 tooke the 
plainest and most natundl well-meaning 
way, and commanded they should be Iet in 
and bid weleame, And to say truth, Pam 
by nature hte suspicious or mistrustfull, 
Pam easily drawen to admit excuses and 
encline (Go nid interpretabons, TP take men 
according to common order, and suppose 
every one to meane as bt doe, and beheve 
these perverse and trecherous inchnauons, 
except } be compelled by some autentical) 
testimony, no more than monsters or 
Miracles. Besides, Lama man that willingly 
commit myselfe unto fortune, and carefully 
cast myselfe into her arms ; whereof hitherto 
T have more just cause to commend myselle 
then ta complaine, and have found her 


more circumspect and friendly-caretull of 


my affaires than Pam myselfe. ‘There are 
certaine actions in my life, the conduct of 
which may justly be termed difficult, or if 
any be 80 disposed, prudent. And of those, 


suppose the third part of them to be mine 
owne, truely the other two are richly hers. 


to the prejudice of theirs: and 
abridve them so much the more unto us by 
how much more we endevour to amplifie 
them, But to come tu my former discourse. 
These gallants kept still on horsebacke in 
my court, and would not alight; their 
captaine with me in my hall, who would 
never have his horse set up, still saying that 
he would not stay, but must necessarily 
withdraw himselfe so soon as he had newes 
of his followers. He saw himselfe master of 
“is enterprise, and nothing was wanting but 
the execution. He hath since reported very 
often (for he was no whit serupulous or 
afraid to tell this sturys that my undaunted 
lookes, my undismaide countenance, and 
my liberty of speech made him reject all 
manner of treasonable intents or trecherous 
desseignes, What shall f say more? He 
bids me farewell, calleth for his horse, gets 
up, and offreth to be’rune, his people having 
continually their eves fixed upon him, to 
observe his lookes and see what signe he 
should make unto them ; much amazed to 
see him begone, and wondring to see him 
omit and forsake such an advantage. ° 
Another time, trusting to a ceriaine truce 
or cessation of arms that lately had beene 
published thrauch our campes in France, as 
one suspecting no harme, | undertooke a 
journey from home, through a dangerous 
and very ticklish countrey. T had nat rid 
far bat 1 was discovercd, and beheld thee 
ar foure troupes of horsemen, all sewerall 
wayes, made after me, with purpose to 
entrap me ; one of which ovg rode wee the 
third day, where I] was round beset, and 
charged by fifteene or twenty gedlemen, 
who had all vizards and cases, followed 
aloofe off by a band of argoletiers. 1 wins 
charged; | yeelded; Io was taken and 
immediately drawnc into the bosome of a 
thicke wood that was not far off; there 
pald from my horse, stripped with all speed, 
my trunks and cloke-bags rifled, my box 
taken, my horses, my equipage, andy such 
things as I had, dispersed and shared 
amongst then, We continued a good while. 
amongst those thorny bushes, contesting 
and striving about my ransome, which they: 
racked so high that it appeared well I was 
not much knowne of them, They had long 
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holding to them for it, insomuch as they 


And to say truth, there were many cir-,; made me unworthy of such a misfortune ; 
cumstances threatned me of the danger I) and demanded assurance of me for the lke 


was in. 


Tune animis opus, Alnea, tune pectore fire) 
Of courage then indeed, 
Then of stout breast is need. 


I ever stood upon the title and priviledge 
of the truce and proclamation made in the 
king’s name, but that availed not: I was 
content to quit them whatever they had 
taken from me, which was not to be 
despised, without promising other ransome. 
After we had debated the matter to and fro 
the space of two or three houres, and that 
no excuses could serve, they set me upon a 
lame jade, which they knew could never 
escape them, and committed the particular 
keeping of my person to fifteene or twenty 
harquebusiers, and dispersed my people te 
others of their crew, commanding we should 
all divers wayes be carried prisoners, and 
myselfe being gone two or threescore paces 
from them, 


fam prece Pollacis, jam Casterts implorata* 


Pollux and Castors aide, 
When I had humbly praide, 


behold a sodaine and unexpected alteration 
took them. I saw their captaine comming 
towards me, with a cheerful countenance 
and much milder speeches than before, 
carefully trudging up and down through 
all the troups to find out my goods againe, 
which as he found al scattred be forced 
every man to restore them unto me; and 
even my boxe came to my hands againe. 
To conclude, the most jous jewell they 
presented me was in liberty; as for my 
other things, I cared not greatly at that 
time. What the true cause of so unlookt- 
fora change and so sodaine an alteration 
was, without any apparent impulsion, and 
of so wonderful repentance, at such a time, 
in such gn opportunity and such an enter- 
prise; sore-meditatd, consulted and effected 
without controlement, and which through 


custome and the impiety of times was now 


becume lawfull (for at the first brunt I 
plainely confessed and genuinly told them 
what side I was of, where my way lay, and 
whither I was riding}, 1 verily know not yet, 
nor can 1 give any reason for it. ‘The 
chiefegt amongst them unmasked himselfe, 


'curtesie. It may be that the inscrutable 
‘'goodnesse of God would use this yaine 
‘instrument for my preservation; for the 
‘next morrow it also shielded me from worse 
-mischiefe or amboscadoes, whereof them. 
selves gently forewarned me. The last is yet 
living, able to report the whole sucecsse 
himsclfe > the oper was slaine not long 
‘since. If my countenance had not daaseed 
for Me, if the ingenuity of mine inward in- 
'tentmight not plainely have been deciphered 
‘yn mine eyes and voice, surely 1 could never 
shave continued so long without quarrels or 
offences; with this indiscreete Tiberty, to 
'speake freely (be it right or wrong) what 
‘ever commeth fo my minde, and rashly 
-to judge of things. ‘his fashion may im 
‘some sort (and that with reason) secme un- 
'givill and Wlaccommodated in our custom- 
hary manners ; but outragious or malicious, 
:1 could never meete with any would so 
judge it, or that was ever distasted at mv 
(liberty if he received the same from my 
fmouth. Words reported againe have as 
‘another sound, so anotber sense. And ta 
| say true, [f hate nobody; and am so 
remisse to offend, or slow to wrong any, 
that for the service of reason it selfe 1 can- 
;not doe it, And if occasion have at any 
(time urged mein criminall condemnations 
to dec as others, T have rather beene con- 
tent to be ameareed then to appeare, ls 
Pamrdrs peccart nolim, quam satis animé ad 





(itadianda peca@tla hateam: *'S0 asl had 
‘rather men should not offend, Gien that! 
i should have courage enough to punish their 
! offences.” Some repott that Aristotle, being 
tupbraided by some of his friends that he 
had beene over mercifull toward a wicked 
| man, ‘““T have indeede (quoth he} beene 
mercifull toward the man, but not toward 
this wickednesse.” Ordinary judgemen(s are 
lexasperated unto punishment by the horror 
tof the crime; and that enmildens mee. 
: The horror of the first murther makes me 
feare a second ; and the uglinesse of one 
cruelty jnduceth me to detest all manner of 
imitation of it. Tome, that am bt 

ifellow and see no higher then 

‘may that concerne which was reported of 
| Charillus, king of Sparta; ‘‘ He cannot be 
' good, since he is not bad to the wicked.” 
Or thas—for Plutarke presents if (wo wayes, 


tald me his name, and repeated divers times | a. he doth a thousand other things diversly 


unto me that I should acknowledge my 


deliverance to my countenance, to my bold- 
nese and constancy of speech, and 


Ving, En, 
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Lei F¥Caruc, Livy. iv, 65. 


be be- 


Land contrary—"He must needs be good, 
;since he i¢ so to the wicked.” Even as in 
ilawfull actions it grieves me to take any 
i paines about them, when it is with such as 
jare therewith displeased; so, to say truth 
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in unlaw full, I make no great conscience tu 'findes not the field lesse spacious to con- 
employ myselfe or take paines about them, | troule and checke the sense of others then 
being with such as consent unto them. ito represent his own, and as if there were 
as little courage and sharpnesse to glose as 
to invent. Wee see how farre hee was 
deceived. For we have in France more 
lawes then all the world besides ; yea, more 








CHAPTER XIM, ‘then were needefull to governe all the worlds 
(imagined by Epicurus: U¢ elim Aagittts, 
Of Experience. , ate wane legibus laboramus; * As in times 


‘past we were sicke of offences, so now are 
HERE is no desire mére naturall then | we of lawes."” As we have given our judges 
that of knowledge. We attempt all | so large a scope to moote, to opiniunate, to 
meanes that may bring us unto it. : suppose, and decide, that there was never 


When reason failes us, we employ ex-:so powerfull and so licentious a liberty. 


perience. What have our lawmakers gained with 
re ee chusing a hundred thousand kinds of par- 

Per varios usns artem experieutia fectt 
Exemplo monstrante isos 1 aes , ticular cases, and adde as many lawes unto 
By divers proofes experience art hath bred, | them? That number hath no proportion 
Whilst one by one the way examples led. iwith the infinite diversity of humane acci- 


. ‘dents. The multiplying of our inventions 
belay s Gn eae psa pla Shall never come to the variation of exam- 
and vile, Gut truth 18 of so great Conse-) ples, Adde a hundred times as many unto 

7 leslie; ry i : cd 
quence that wee ought not disdaine any | them, yet shall it not follow that of events 
Induction shat may being us unto | REA vo come there be any one found that ial 

ue neha ees ipl a adi this infinite number of selected and en- 
which to take hokl of, Experience hath as | reyistred events shall meete with one to 
many. h Vhe pila mips we secke to draw which he may so exactly joyne and match 
that : Fe erence of ahah 7 aur it, but some circumstance and diversity will 
ecause (hey are ever disscmDIAMe. NO remaine that may require a diverse con- 
a saps is so ee a a elders Of sideration of judgement. There is but litte 
ings as variety and diversity, The Greekes, ¢ relation betweene our actions that are in 
the Atines, und wee, bse for the mast cx- ' perpetual mutation and the fixed and un- 
presse examples of similitude that of egs. moveable lawes. The most to be desired 
Some have neverthelesse beene found, espe-! are the rarest, the simplest, and most gene- 
cially one in Delphos, that knew markes of rail, And yet [ believe it were better to 
difference betweene egges, and never tooke have none at all then so infinite a number 
one for another ; and having divers hennes, | as we have. Nature gives them ever more 
could rightly judge which had laid the egge. happy then those we give our selves. Wit- 
Dissimilitude doth of rit selfe insinuate mto pesse the image of the golden age that 
similitude. Neither Peroset nor any other: divers nations to live, which havé no other. 
carde maker can so industriously smoothe ! Some there are who to decide any contro- 
some cunning gamester will distinguish | chuse for judge the first man that by chance 
eae aes 2 pedis pee vena player (Shall travell alongst thelr mountaines ; 
ande or snule them, sesembiance doth | others, that upon a market-day will name 
not so much make one as difference maketh i some one int ies ieewiciees wie in the 
unother. Nature hath bound herselfe to” place without more wrangling shall deter- 
make nothing that may not be dissemblable. mine all their questions. What danger 
Yet doth not the opinion of that man greatly’ would ensue if the wisest should so decide 
Please mee, that og 4 age by the multitude - ours according to occurrences and at the 
of avira to santa the carnage of ars ‘first sight, without being ted to examples 
wt ce ting vat tacir morsels. te pereer , : and conseq ences ? Let ewe foote have 
not that there is as much liberty and ex- | his owne shove. Ferdinando, king of 
(weir fashion, And those but mocke them-  Tadiee’ proved wisely that no layers or 
oe ee ee iailoedd "> Indies, provided wisely that no lawyers or 
ie flare area epee red debates ; students, of the jlawwos should be carried 
SG Slay them by calung us (Oo the expresse : chither, far feare lest controversies, sutes, or 
word of sacred Bible ; because our spirit processes should people that new-found 
a nwnnnnnennmnnn- | wortd, @§ a science that of her owne. 
1 Mas, Li dat. 62, { nature engendreth altercation and division, — 


er seepare 





‘entre vehement 
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judging with Plato that ‘lawyers and | 


phisitians are an ill provision for any coun- 
trey.” Wherefore is jt that our common 
language, so easie to be understood in all 
other matters, becommeth so obscure, so 
harsh, and so hard ¢o bee understood in 
law cases, bills, contracts, indentures, cita- 
tions, wills, and testaments? And that hee 
who so plainely expresseth himselfe, what 
ever he spake or writ of any other subject, 
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ject we make a thousand, and in multiply: 
ing and subdividing we fal againe into the 
inRnity of Epicurus his atomes. It was 
never seene that two men judged alike of 
one same thing ; and it it is impossible to 
see two opinions exactly semblable, not 
onely in divers men, but in any one sane 
man at severall hours. 1 commonly find 
something to doubt of, where the com- 
mentary hardly dared to touch, as deeming 


in Jaw matters findes no manner or way to | it so plaine. 1 stumble sometimes as much 
declare himselfe or his meaning that admits} in an even sm@oth path, as some horses 
Be iMEAne pares of Ne ore apniine| way (ie ih 2 ole ond atone” Wht 
at the princes S art, apy gi way th: ugh 5 stony. 
themselves with a particular attention ela gs not say that glosses etna pres 
invent and chuse strange, choise, andiand ignorance, since no booke is to be 
solemne words, and frame artificiall cun-: seene, whether divine or profane, commonly 
ning clauses, huve so plodded and poized; read of all men, whose interpretation 
every syllable, canvased and sifted so ex-|dimmes or tarnisheth not the difficulty ? 
uisitely every seame and quiddity, that, The hundred commentary sends him to his 
they are now so entangled and so con-;succeeder more thorny and more crabbed 
founded in the infinity of figures and ‘so jthan the first found hin. When agreed we 
several] small ne that they ah no?amongst ourselves to say, This oe a 
more come within the compasse of any) perfect; there's now nothing to be sa 
order, or prescription, of certaine under- against i? This is best seen a our French- 
standing. Confusum est guidgutd usgue | pediing law. Authority of law is given to 
ta pulvercm sectum est: '' Whatsoever is; infinite doctors, to infinite arrests, and to as 
sliced into very powder is confused.” | many interpretations, Finde we for all that 
Whoever hath seene children labouring | any end of need of interpreters? Is there any 
to reduce a masse of quicke-silver to a cer- | ee or ies ibe aaah lass et 
taine number, the more they presse and ‘lity seene therein? Have we now lesse new 
work the same and strive to force it fo their) of advocates and judges than when this huge 
aa assay more ad cares ages hibert hee of ae Was yet in a first sgties 
at geucrous metall, which scorneth! Cleane contrary: we obscure and bur 
their eae and scatteringly disperseth it selfe | understanding. We discover it no ate 
beyond all imagination. Even so of lawvers, | but at the mercy of so many courts, barres, 
who in subdividing their suttleties or quid- lor plea-benches. Men mis-acknowledge the 
dities, teach men to multiply doubts, and. naturall infirrflity of their minde. She doth 
by extending and diversifying difficulties, ‘but quest and firret, and uncessantly goeth 
they lengthen and amplife, they scatter and [saring. winding, building, and entanghag 
disperse them. In sowing and retailing of her selfe in hir owne worke, as due our 
questions they make the world to fructifie | silke-wormes, and therein stifle hir selfe. 
| appre: in eee. in : apihied 3 i Mus hte ee oe AO aie aa 
sutes, in controversies ; as round | su rth to note alfarre-off I wot no 
the more it is crumbled, broken, and decoly eet apparadce of clecrenesse and ima- 
removed or gaupped up, becommeth so much ! ginary truth ; but whilst he runneth unto it, 
morefertile, Dificaltatem facil ductrina +, so many lets an@ difficulties cronse his way, 
** Learning breeds difficulty.” We found ; so many impeachmenis and questings start 
many doubts in Ulpian, we finde more inj up, that they stray loose and besot him. 
Bartolus and Baldus. The trace of this! Not much otherwise than it fortuned to 
innumerable diversity of opinions should | Aisops dogs, who farre-off discovering 
never bave been used to adorne terity some show of a dead body to flote upon the 
and have it put in her head, but rather have | sea, and being unable to approach the 
beene utterly razed out. I know not what | same, undertooke to drinke up all the water, 
to say to it; but this is scene by experience, | that so they might dric up the passage, and 
that so many interpretations dissipate and j Were all stifled. To which answereth that 
corfound all truth. Aristotle hath written to; which Crates said of Heraclitus his composi- 
bee understood, which, if he could not, | tions, that they needed a reader who should 
much fesse shall another not so learned as, bee a cunning swimmer, lest the depth and_ 
he was; and a third, than he who treateth weight of his learning should drowne and 
‘his owne imagination. We open the matter, swallow him up. It is nothing but a par- 
and spill it in distempering it, Of one sub- ticular weakenesse that makes us contend 
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with that which others or we ourselves have 
found in this puruwite of knowledge. A 
more sufficient man will net be pleased 
therewith. ‘There 16 a place for a follower, 
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others they doe the like of me; that those 
so frequent glances on their workes witnes 
their hart shivereth with the love they beare 
them, and that the disdainfull churlishnesse 
yea and for ourselves, and more ways to wherewith they beate them are but mig- 
the wood than one. ‘There is no end in| nardizves and affectations of a mot 2 
our inguisitions--cour end is in the other! favour. Following Aristotle, in whom, bot 
world, It is a signe his wits grow short esteeming and dis-esteeming himselfe arise 
when he is pleased, ora signe of wearinesse. | often of an equall aire of arrogancy, for 
No generous spirit stayes and relies upon! mine excuse, that in this 1 ought to have 
himself; he ever pretendeth and goeth be- more Hberty than others, forasmuch as of 
ond his strength. He hatt. sume vagaries | purpose I write both of my selfe and of my 
beyond his effects. Ho bee alvance not hgn- > wriungs as of my other actions, that my 
selle, presse, settle, shocke, turne, winde, / theame doth turne into it selfe; [ wot not 
and front himselfe, he is but halfe alive ; bis! whether every man will take it. I have 
pursuits are terinclesse and formelesse, his) seene in Germany that Luther hath left as 
nourishment is adnuration, questing, and | many divisions and altercations concerning 
ambiguity; which Apollo declared  sufh- j the doubt of his opinions, yea, and more, 
ciently, alwaves speaking ambiguously, ob- than he himselfe moveth about the Holy 
securely, and obliquely unto us~-not feeding, | Scripture. Our contestation is verball, [ 
but busying and amusing us. [tis anirregu-)demaund what nature,  voluptuousnesse, 
lar, uncertaine motion, perpetuall, pattern- j cicie, and substitution is? The question is 
Jesse, and without end. His inventions en-" of words, and with words it is answered. A 
flame, follow, and interproduce one another. ‘stone isa body. But he that should insist 


Ainsi voit-on enn enisseau coutant, 
Sans fin Cane can, apres (autre vowlant, 
Ke towt de rang, dun etorneld condute, 
Jone sudl Castre, ot Cane Cantre fiuct, 
Lar cette-cy, celleta ast poussée, 

dt cottecy, par fantre est devancte: 


‘and urge: And what is a body ?—A sub- 
‘stance. And what is a substance ? and soe 
| go on, should at last bring the respondent 
ito his calipine or wits-end. One word is 
ichanged for another word, and often more 
‘unknown, I know better what Aume is then 


Toustours Ceau va dans Coan, et tousionurs est ce ‘Lt know what aazaud is, either mortall or 


AMtesme vutsseau, ot fousiours can diverse, 

As in a running river we behold 

How one wave after th other still is rola, 

And all along as it doth cnudlesse rise, 

Th’ one th’ other followes, th’ one from th’ 
other flyes 

By thas wave that is driv'n ; and this 
againe 

Nhy th’ other is set forward all amaine: 

Water in water still, one river sul, 

Vet divers waters sti. PUhat river All. 


There's more adoe to enterpret interpre- 


tations than to interpret things, and more 


bookes upon bookes then upon any other 


subject, We do but interglose ourselves. 


All swarmeth with commentaries ; of authors 


there is great penury. Ist not the chiefest 


and most famous knowledge of our ages to 
know how to understand the wise? Is it 


not the common and last scc 
study? Our opinions are grafted one upon 
another, The first serveth as a stock to the 


t 


jreasonable. ‘To answer one doubt they 
i give me three : it is Hvdra's head. Socrates 
idemanded of Memnon what vertue was. 
| ‘* There is,” answered Memnon, ‘‘the vertue 
jof a man, ofa woman, of a magistrate, of a 
‘private man, of a childe, of an old man, 
Vhat vertue meane you?" “ Yea, marry, this 

is very well,” quoth Socrates ; ‘ we were in 
search of one vertue, and thou bringest mea 
whole swarme.” We propose one question, 
and we have a whole huddle of them made 
unto us againe. As no event or forme dath 
wholly resemble another, so doth it not 
altogether differ one from another, Oh, 
ingenious mixture of Nature é if our faces 
were not like, we could not discerne 2 man_ 
from a beast; if they were not unlike, we 
could not distinguish one man from another 


of our}man. All things hold by some similitade ; 


ory example limpeth; and the relation. 
i which is drawne from experience is ever -de- 


second, the second to the third, Thus we fective and imperfect. Comparisons are, 
ascend from steppe to steppe. Whence it neverthelesse, joyned together by some end. 
followeth that the highest-mounted hath So serve the lawes, and so they are sorted 
gotten more honour than merit, for hee is and fitted to all our sutes or affairs 
got up but one inch above the shoulders of by some wire-drawen, foreed,. and col- 
the last save one. Hoary often, and per- lateral interpretation. Since the morall lawes,. 
adventure foolishlv, have I enlarged = which respect the particular duiy of every 
booke to speake of himselfe? Foolishly, if, man in himselie, are so bard to be tanght 
it it were but fur this reasoa, that [ should {and observed as we see they are, it is ng 
bave remembred that what I speake of} wouder if those which governe so many. 
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particulars, are more hard. Consider the | satishe both parties, suffering the sentence 
forme of this law by which we are ruled: it to stand in full power, and with his owne 
is a lively testimony of humane imbecility, ‘purse recompenced the interest of the cons 
so much contradiction and so many errours demned. But hee was to deale with a 
are therin contained. ‘That which we thinke | reparable acerdent; my poore slaves were 
favour or rigour in law (wherein is so much hanged irreparably. How many condemna- 
of either, that I wot not well whether we ‘tions have ft seene more criminall than the 
shall so often find indifferency in them, or, crime itself? All this put ine in minde of 
crazed-infected parts and unjust members those ancient opinions, that hee who will 
of the very body and essence of law). Cer-; doe meht in grosse must needs doe wrong 
taine poore countrymen came even now to) by retaile; and injustly in small things, 
tell me in a great haste, that but now in a, that will come to doe justice in great matters. 
forrest of mine they have left a man wounded | Tha humane justice is framed according to 
to death, with a hundred hurts about him, | the modell of physicke, according to which, 
#t breathing, and who for God's sake hath : whatsoever is profitable is also just) and 
weed a little water and some helpe to honest; and of that the Stoickes hold that 
raise himselfe at their hands ; but that they | Nature herselfe, in most of her workes, pro- 
durst not come neere him, and ran allaway, | cecdeth against justice ; and of that which 
for feare some officers belonging to the law | the Cyreniaques hold, that there is nothing 
should meete and catch them, and as they (just of itselfe. that customes and lnwes 
doe with such as they find neere unto a! frame justice, And the Theodorians, who 
murthered body, so they should be cone | it a wise man allow as just all manner of 
pelled to give an account of this mischance, | theft, sacriledge, and paillardise, so he thinke 
to their utter undooing, having neither it profitable for him, Vhere is no remedy : 
friends nor mony to defend their innocency, | 1am in that case as Alcibiades was, and if 
What should I have said unto them? It is I can otherwise chuse, will never put my- 
most certaine that this office of humanity selfe unto a man that shall determine of m 
had brought them to much trouble. How head. or consent that my honour or Jif 
any innocent and guiltlesse men have we | shall depend on the industry or care of mine 
seene punished, I say without the judge's | attorney more then mine innocency. 1 
fault? and how many more that were never, could willingly adventure myselfe and stand 
discovered > ‘This hath hapned in my time. | to that law that should as well recompence 
Certaine men are condemned to death for a me for a good deed as punish me for a mis- 
murther committed; the sentence, if not! deede, and where I might have a just cause 
pronounced, at least concluded and deter- to hope, as reason to feare. Indemnitie is 
mined. ‘This done, the judges are adver- no sufficient coyne for him who doth better 
tised by the officers of a subalternall court, than not to trespasse. Our law presents us 
not farre off, that they have certaine but one of bef hands, and that is her left 
prisoners in hold that have directly con- hand. Whosoever goes to law, doth in the 
fessed the foresaid murther, and thereof end but lose by it. .In China, the poliey, 
bring most evident markes and tokens, The | arts and government of which kingdome, 
~~ tion and consultation is now in the | having neither knowledge or commerce with 
court, whether for all this they; ours, exceed our examples in divers parts 
interrupt or should deferre the! of excellency, and whose histories teach me 
execution of the sentence pronounced how much more ample and divers the world 


inst the firs, They consider the novelty 

of the example and consequence thereof, and 

how tS reconcile the judgement. They 

eenclude that the condemnation hath passed 

actording unto law, and therefore the 

judges are not subject to repentance. To be | 
sbort, these miserable wretches are con-! 

gecrated to the prescriptions of the law. | 

Philip, or some other, provided for such an | 
-§nconvenience in this manner: he had by | 
an 


is than eyther we or our forefathers could 
ever enter into. The officers appointed by 
the prince to visite the state of his provinces, 
as they punish such as abuse their charge, 
so with great liberality they reward such as 
have uprightly and honestly behaved them- 
selves in them, or have done anything more 
than ordinary, and besides the necessity of 
their duty ; there all present themselves, not 
onely to warrant themselves, but also to get 


irgevocable sentence condemned one to! something—not simply to be paid, but 


“yanother a round summe of money fora liberally to be rewarded. No judge hath 


A while 


covered, it was found he had wrongfully | 


,after, the truth being dis- yet. God be thanked, spoken to me asa 


in any cause whatsoever, either mine 


_eondemmed him. On one side was the; or another man’s, criminal or civill, No 





. Fight of the cause, ou the other the right of, 
 jadiciary formes. He is in some sort to! 


prison did ever receive me, no not so much 
'a8 for recreation to walke in. The very 
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imagination of one maketh the sight of their 
outside seeme irkesome and loathsome to 
mee. I am so besotted unto liberty that 
should any man forbid me the accesse unto 
any one corner of the Indies I should in some 
sort live much discontented, And so long 
as J shall finde land or open aire elsewhere, 
I shall never Jurke in any place where 1} 
must hide myselfe. Oh God, how hardly! 
could I endure the miserable condition of so | 
many men, confined and immured in some | 
cornets of this kingdome, barred from enjring 
the chiefest cities, from accesse into edurts, 
from conversing with men, and interdicted | 
the use of common wayes, onely because — 
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This world’s great house by what arte God 
doth guide; 

From whence the monethly moane doth 
rising nde, 

How wane, how with clos‘d hornes returne 
to pride, 

How winds on seas beare sway, what th* 
easterne winde 

W ud Bate: how still in clouds we water 

nde; 
Pf this world’s towers to rare a day be 
signde. 


Quaerife, guos agitat mundi labcr 
All this doe you enquire 
Whom this worlds travailes tyre. 


In this universality 1 suffer myselfe ig- 


they have offended cur lawes, If those; norantly and negligently to be menaged b 

under which I live should but threaten my; the generall law of the world. I shall 
finger's end, I would presently goe finde out! sufficiently know it when I shall feele it. 
some others, wherescever it were. All my, My learning cannot make her change her 
small wisedome, in these civill and tumultu- | course ; she will not diversihe herselfe for 
ous warres wherein we now live, doth wholly. me; it were folly to hope it, and greater 
employ itselfe, that they may not interrupt | folly for a man to trouble himselfe about it ; 
my liberty to goe and come wherever I Jist.! since it is necessarily semblable, publicke, 
Lawes are now maintained in credit, not; and common. ‘The governour’s capacity 
because they are essentially just, but because | and goodnesse should throughly discharge 
thev are lawes. [tis the mysticall founda- us of the government's care. Philosophicall 
tion of their authority-- they have none other inquisitiohs and contemplations serve but 
—Wwhich availes them much ; they are often as a nourishment unto our curiosity. With 
made by fooles ; more often by men who, in great reason doe philosophers addresse us 
hatred of equality, have want of equity ; but! unto Nature's rules ; but they have nought 
ever by men who are vaine and irresolute; to doe with so sublime a knowledge ; 
authours. There is nothing so grossely | the falsihe them, and present her to us 
and largely offending, nor so ordinarily; with a painted face, too high in colour 
wronging asthe lawes. Whosoever obeyeth land overmuch sophisticated ; whence arise 
them because they are just, obeyes them! so many different pourtraits of so uniforme 
not justly the way as he ought. Our French; a subject. As she hath given us feete 
lawes doe in some sort, by their irregularity ' to goe withall, so hath she endowed us with 
and deformity, lend a helping hand unto; wisedome to direct our life. A wisedome 
the disorder and corruption that is seene in | not so ingenious, sturdy, and pompous as 
their dispensation and execution. Their‘ that of their invention, but yet easie, quiet 
behest is so confused, and their command and salutarie; and that in him who hath 
so inconstant, that it in some sort excuseth the hap to know how to employ it orderly 
both the disobedience and the vice of the / and sincerely, effecteth very well what‘the 
interpretation, of the administration, and of | other saith, that is to say, naturally ; for a 
the observation. Whatsocver then the fruit {man to commit himselfe most simply unto 
is we may have of experience, the same/ nature is to doe it most wisely. Oh how 
which we draw from forraine examples will | soft, how gentle, and how sound « pillow 
hardly stead our institution much; if we | is ignorance and incuriosity to rest a well- 
Teape so small profit from that wee have! composed head upon. 1! had rather under- 
of ourselves, which is most familiar unto us, | stand myselfe well in myselfe then in Cicero, 
and truely sufficient to instruct us of what | Out of the experience I have of myselfe I 


we want. I study myselfe more than any | finde sufficient ground to make myselie 
other subject. | wise were I but a good proficient scholier, — 


1 I¢ is my ee anlar meta- 
phisike, it is my naturall philosophy. 


wa Deut hance mundi teatpevet arte danune, 
wen Pemsl ¢rveiens, gra deficit, unde coactis 
ornibus in firuum menstrwa iusea vestit': 
CUmele sade superant vent, guid Aamine captet 
Lurus, ef in andes unde perennss equa. 
Set wentura dics mundi gua subrnat arcesS 


1 Prorsnr, |. ui, Eley. iv, 26, 


i Whosoever shall commit to memory the 
excesse or inconvenience of his e or 
anger past, and how farre that fit ‘trans- 
ported him, may see the deformity of that 
passion better then in Aristotle, and con- 
ceive a more just hatred against it; who- 
soever calleth to minde the dangers he hath 
escaped, those which have threatned bi, 
and the light occasions that have remooved 
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him from one to another state, doth thereby | Judgement holds in me a_ presidentiall 
the better prepare himselfe to future altera- | seate, at least he carefully endevours to hold 
tions and knowledge of his condition, ‘it; he suffers my appetites to keep then 
Caesar's life hath no more examples for us— tated both siete and ee er a ee 
then our owne ; both imperiall and popular, | 1 beare unto myselfe, without feeling ailtera- 
it is ever a life that at humane aeidents tien or corruption. If he can not reforme 
regard. Let us but give eare unto it, we | other parts according to himselfe, at least 
recorde all that to us that we principally | he will not be deformed by them ; he keepes 
stand in neede of. He that shall call to! his court apart. That warning-lesson given 
minde how often and how severall times he | to all men to know themselves must neces- 
hath beene deceived and mis-accompted his. sarily be of important effect, since that God 
owne judgement, is he not a simple gull if' of wisedome, krowledge, and light, caused 
he doe not for ever afterward distrust the ; the same to be fixed on the frontispiece of 
same? When by other's reason I finde my his’ temple, as containing whatsoever he 
selfe convicted of a false opinion, I learne was to counseli us. Plato saith also that 
not so much what new thing hee hath told) wisedome is nothing but the execution of 
me, and this particular ignorance, which | that ordinance ; and Socrates doth distinctly 
were but a small purchase, as in generall 1) verifie the same in Xenophon. Difficulties 
learne mine owne imbecility and weake- and obscurity are not perceived in’ every 
nesse, and the treason of my understanding, | science, but by such as have entrance into 
whence [ draw the reformation of all the them, for some degree of intelligence is 
masse. The like [ doe in all my other, required to be able to marke that one is 
errours, by which rule | apprehend and dgnorant, and wee must knocke at a gate 
feele great profit for and unto my life; 1) to know whether it be shutte. Whence 
regarde not the species or individuum as a: ensueth this Platonicall subtilty, that neyther 
stone whereon I have stumbled; I learne | those which know have no further to en- 
everywhere to feare my going, and ende-! quire, forsomuch as they know already ; 
age Hen sb eG ust 2 ea that nor they that Ae Mage yeaa to enquire 
another ath eyther spoken a foousn jest or it is necessary they know what they enquire 
committed xaottish fa isa thing of nothing; after. Buen a in this fora man to know 
aman mst learne that he is but a foole : a himselfe, that every man is seene so resolute 
muck more ample and important instruc- | and satisfied, and thinks himselfe sufficiently 
tion. The false steps my memory hath so; instructed or skilfull, doth plainely signifie 
often put upon me at what time she stood that no man understands anything, as 
most upon herselfe, have not idly beene | Socrates teacheth Euthydemus, Myselfe, 
lost: she may sweare and warrant me long | who professe nothing else, finde therein so 
h, 1 shake mine cares at her: the > bottomlesse a depth and infinite variety, 
first opposition made in witnesse of her that my apprentisage hath no other fruit 
makes me suspect, and [I durst not trust: than to make me perceive how much more 
her in a matter of consequence, nor war-) there remaineth for me to learne. To mine 
rant ker touching others affaires; and: owne weaknesse so often acknowledged f 
were it not that what 1 doe for want of owe this inclination which I bearé unto 
memory, others more often doe the same modesty, to the obedience of beliefes pre- 
for lacke of faith, | would even ina matter scribed unto me, to a constant coldnesse 
of fact rather take the truth from another's and moderation of opinions, and hatred of 
mouth then from mine own. Would cvery | this importunate and quarrellous arrogancy, 
man pry into the effects and circumstances i wholly beleeving and trusting itselfe, a 
of vay grote that sway him as I have. capital! enemy to discipline and verity. 
done of that whereunto I was allotted, he | Doe but heare them sway and talke. The 
should see them comming, and would some- | first fopperies Haat propose are in the stile 
whet hinder their course and abate their that religions and lawes are composed in, 
fmpetuosity ; they doe not alwayes surprise Nihil est turpius guam cagnitioné et prae- 
and take hold of us at the first brunt; there cep/ions, assertionem approbalionemgue pre- 
are certaine forethreatnings and degrees as currere-:' ‘‘ Nothing is more absurd than | 
forerunners. that avouching and allowance should runne 
. ty A Ale : before knowledge and precept.” Aristar- 
| Khicius uli primd capit cum albescere ponte,  ohws saide that in ancient times there were 
Paulatio see tollit mare, ¢t altins undas — sr irce seven wise gien found in the world 
Evigtt, inde imo conturgit ad ethera fundo. ; Pap cae 8 Pty fais * 
Aa when at sea, floods first in whitenesse rise, (20d in bis time hardly seven poe 
ae ane th solily, and then bi her plies , Have not we more reason to say it in our 
En waves, the t mounts up to 
re 
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dayes than he had? Affirmation and sclfe- chapters, and distinctly to distribute my 
conceit are manifest signes of foolishnesse. i parcels and divisions into formes anc 
Some one, who a hundred times a day hath | knowne regions.” 
had the canvase and beene made a starke | Sed ? are 
coxcombe, shall notwithstanding be seene , 7° BOM Guan mut tee species, ef nomina qua 
to stand upon his ergovs, and as presump-— fy7 wamerus) 
tuously resolute as befoce. You would say put not how many kinds, nor what their names: 
he hath since some new minde and VIZOUr | ‘Chere wa number of them (and their frames}. 
of understanding infused into him; and > . 
that it betides him as to that ancient childe _ The wiser sort speake and declare their 
of the earth, who by his falling to the fantasies nore specially and distinctly, but 
ground and touching hig mother sull’ I who have no further insight then 1 get 
gathered new strength Sed inech courage, _, from common use, without rule or methode 
« i generally present mine owne but gropingly. 
wm end cunt tetigers paventem, | As in this, | pronounce my sentence by 
Jam defects tigent renovate robore mecotbra\ ‘articles, loose and disjoynted ; it is a thing 
balpietieliae limmes with strength renewd = cannot be spoken at once and at full. 
Ne tot a hi oe IR -Relation and conformity are not easily 
wipe tet Ouee IL HIS molten Bars ‘found in such base and common minds 
| “as ours; wisedome is a solide and com- 
Doth not this indocile, blocke-headed | pleate frame, every severall piece whereof 
asse thinke to reassume a new pe by kgepeth his due place and beareth his 
undertaking a new disputation? It ig by, marke. Sola saprentia in se tota con- 
my experience I accuse humane ignorance, . versa est: *'Onely wisedome is wholy 
which, in mine opinion, is the surest part of | turned into itselfe.”” T leave it to artists, 
the world’s schoole, ‘Those that will not , and I wot not whether in a matter so con- 
conclude it in themselves by so vaine an | fused, so severall and so casuall, they shall 
example as mine or theirs, let them acknow- | come to an end, to range into sides this 
ledge it by Socrates, the maister of maisters, | intinit diversity of visages ; and setde our 
for the philosupher Antisthenes was wont inconstancy and place it in order, I doe 
to say to his disciples, “Come on, my not onely find it difficult to combine our 
maisters, Jet vou and me goe to hcare ‘actions one unto another; but take eve 
Socrates ; there shall [bea felluw-disciple one apart, it is hard by any principall 
with you.” And upholding this doctnne of quality to desseigne the same properly, so 
the Stoickes sect, that only vertue suthced double, so ambiguous and party-eoloured, 
to make a life absolutely happy, and hay. are Uney to divers Justers; which in Perseus 
“ing no need of anythiog but ct Socrates his the Macedontan king was noted for a rare 
farce and resolution, Fe ad¢ged moreover: matter, that his spint fastning itselfe to no 
This long attention { employ in consider- | kinde of condition ; went wandring through 
in myselic enableth me also to judge in- every kinde of life, and representing so 
differently of others; ‘and there are few new-fangled and gadding maners, that he 
things whereof I speake more happily and. was neyther knowne of himselfe nor of 
excusably, It often fortuneth me to see others what kinde of man he was, me 
and distinguish more exactly the conditions ‘ thinkes may weil nigh agree and sute with | 
of my friends than themselves do [have all the world. And above all, | have seene 
astonied some by the pertinency of mine some other of his coate or humour, to whom 
owne description, and haye warned him of (as I suppose) this conclusion might also 
himselfe ; because | have from mine infancy: more properly be applied. No state of 
envred myselie to view mine owne life in, mediocrity being ever transported from one 
other's jives ; [ have thereby acquired a extreame to another, by indivinable occa- 
studious complexion therein. And when Ij sioas, no maner of course without crasse 
thinke on it, [suffer fow things to escape and strange contraricties ; no faculty simpic, 
about ie that may in any sort tt the same, iso that the Nkelest a man may one day 
whether countenances, humour, or dis-; conclude of him, shall be that he affected | 
courses. I studiously conskicr ail 1 am to and laboured to make himselfe knowne by 
eschew and all [ ought to follow. So by being not to bee knowne, A man had neede 
wy friend's productions F discover their. of long tough eares to heare himselfe freely 
inward inclinations ; not to marshall or: judg And because there be few that can 
range this infinit varietyf so divers and so | endure to heare it without tingling, those 
distructed actions to cettaine genders or which adventure to undertake it with 0s, 
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shew us a singular effect of true friendship. Quod sit, esse velit, nthilgue matit:% 
For that is a truely perfect love which, to Willing to be as him you see, 
profit and doe good, feareth not to hurt or Or ph ee nothing else to be : 
offend. I deeme it absurd to censure him | 
in whom bad qualities exceede good con- And borne of menne degree ; forsomuch as on 
ditions, Pilato requireth three parts of him! the one side hee should not have cause to 
that will examine another's minde ; learning, | feare, lively and neerely to touch his malster's 
goodwill, nnd boldnesse. J was once de-; heart, thereby not to lose the cause of his 
manded what I would have thought myselfe) preferment ; and on the other side, being of 
fit for, had any beene disposed to make use! a low condition, he should have more easie 
of me, when my yeares would have titted, communication with all sorts of people, 
service : i which I would have in one man alone ; for, 
Dum wietior vines sangnis dabat, entula nec dum | ao te priv ilente of such liberty and 
Jemporious peminis canebat sparsa senectns. i /M@Pnilianity dose Many would beget a hurt. 
full irreverence. Yea, and of that man J 
Wale better blood gave strength, ner envious | would above all things require trusty and 
Oo eo eee ea —e Datciced sence. A king is not to bee 
ay rea SCRE Eee BEE ae ' credited when for his glory he boasteth of 
} hus constancy in attending his enemy's 
I answered, for nothing. And 1 willingly | encounter, if for his good amendment and 
excuse myselfe that I can doe nothing which | profit, he cannot endure the liberty of his 
may enthrall me to others. But had ny | fnend’s words, which have no other working 
fortune made me a servant, I would haven! power then to pinch his learning ; the rest af 
told my maister all truths ; and, had he soj their effect remaining in bis owne hands, 
wild it, controled his maners——not in grosse, | Now, there is not any condition of men that 
by scholasticall lessons, which I cannot doe : hath more neede of true, sincercly-free and 
besides, I see no true reformation to ensue open-hearted advertisements then princes, 
in such a$ know them; but faire and softly, Uhey undergoe a publike hig, and mint 
and with every opportunity observing them, applaude the opinion of so many spectators, 
and simply and naturally judging them that if they be once enured to have that 
distinctly by the eye, Making bum direetly | concealed from them which diverteth them 
to perceive how and in what degree he ts in from their course, they at uecwares and 
the common opinion: opposing myselfe insensibly finde themselves decpely engaged 
against his flatrerers and sycophants. There the hatred and detestation of their sub- 
is none of us but would be worse then kings 1 jects, many times for occasions, which had 
if, as they are, we were continually corrupted . they beene forewarned, and in time gently 
with thar rascally kinde of people. But what, reformed, they mogeht no doubt have 
if Atexander, that mighty king and great) eschewed tq no interest or prejudice of 
Uosopler, could not beware of them?j| their private delights,  Frevority doe com- 
A should have had sufficient fidelity, judge- | monly respect themselves mor: than their 
ment and liberty for that, It would be aj masters; and surAy it toucheth their free- 
namelesse office, otherwise it should lose (hold, forsomuch as in good truth the 
h effect and grace ; and is a part which ; greatest part of (ruc fnendship’s offices are 
cannot indifferently belong to all. For ; towards their soveraigne in a crablied and 
truth itselfe hath not the priviledge to be | dangerons essay ; so that there is not oncly 
employed atgll times and in every kinde ; | required much affection and liberty, but also 
be her use never so noble, it hath his cir-'an undanted gourage. To conclude, all 
cumscriptions and limits, It often commeth this galiemasry which I huddle up here is 
to passe, the world standing as it doth, that but a register of my lives-risayes, which in 
troth is whispered into princes’ eares, not regard of the internal health are sufficiently 
coacly without fruit, but hurtfally and thete- exemplary to take the instruction against 
withall unjustly. And no man shall make the haire, But concerning bodily health, 
me beleeve but that a hallowed admonition {no man is able to bring more profitable 
may bee viciously applied and abusively experience then myselfe, who present the 
employed; and that the interest of the | same pure, Sincere, and in ho sort corrupted 
supstance should not sometimes yeelde to: or altred, either by art or selfe-willed opinion. 
the interest of the forme. For such a pur-! Experience in her owne precinct may justly 
pose and mystery I would have an unrepining be compared to physicke, unto which reason 
man and one contented with his owne giveth place. Tiferius was wont to say that 
fortune: whosoever had lived twenty yeares id 
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be able to answer himselfe of all such things of life is ever alike, both in sicknesse and in 
as were either wholesome or hurtfull for health: one same bed, the same houres, the 
him, and know how to live and order bis same meate, the same drinke doth serve me. 
body without phisicke; which he per-/ I adde nothing to them but the moderation 
adventure had Jearned of Socrates, who | of more or lesse, according to my strength 
industriously advising his disciples (as al orappetite. My health is to keepe my accus- 
study of chiefe consequence) to study their |tomed state free from care and trouble. I 
health, told them, moreover, that it was very : see that sicknesse doth on the one side in some 
hard if a man of understanding, beed{ully | sort divert me from it, and if | beleeve phy- 
observing his exercises, his cating and | sitians, they on the other side will turne me 
drinking, shoukd not better than any phi- from it ; so that both by fortune and by art 
sition discerne and distinguirh such things lam cleane out of my mght bias, 1 beleeve 
asx were either good or bad or indifferent for} nothing more certainly then this, that I 
him. Yet doth physicke make open pro-/ cannot be offended by the use of things which 
fession alwayes to have experience for the E have so long accustomed. It is in the 
touchstone of her operation. And Plato hands of custome to give our life what forme 
had season to say that to be a good phy- fit pleaseth, in that it can do allin all, It ts 
sitian it were requisite that he who should jdrinke of Cirecs diversifieth our nature as 
undertake that profession had past through | she thinkes good. How many nations neere 
all such diseases as hee will adventure to! bordering upon us imagine the feare of the 
cure, and knowne or felt all the accidents; sercine or night-calme to be but a jest, 
and circumstances he is to judge of. Jt is} which so apparantly doth blast and hurt 
reason themselves should first have the pox Fus, and whereof our mariners, our water- 
if they will know how to cure them in others. “men and our countreymen make but a 
{ should surely trust such a one better than laughing-stocke? You make a Germane 
navy else, Others but guide us, as one who, sicke if you lay him upon a mattras, as 
sitting in his chiaure, paints seas, rockes, you distemper an Italian upon a fether-bed, 
shelves and havens upon a board, and makes and a Frenchman to lay him in a bed with- 
the modell of a tall ship to saile in all safety ;! out curtaines, or lodge him in a chamber 
but put him fo it in earnest, he knowes not j without a fre. A Spaniird cannot well 
what to doe nor where to begin, ‘They | brooke to feede after our fashion, nor we 
make even such a description of our infirmi- | endure to drinke as the Swizzers. A Ger- 
ties as doth a towne-crier, who cricth a lost | mane pleased me well at Augusta to raile 
horse, or dog, and describeth his haire, his | against the commodity of our chimnies, 
stature, his cares, with other markes and! using the same reasons or arguments that 
tokens; but bring either unto him, he knowes | wee ordinarily employ in condemning their 
“him not. Oh Gad, that physicke would one | stoves. For, to say truth, the same close- 
day affoord me some good amd perceptible | smoothered heate and the smelt of that oft- 
helpe, how earnestly would I exclaime ; heated matter whereof they are composed, 
fumeth in the heads of such as are not 
accustomed unto them; not so with me. 
But on the other side, that heate bein 
equally dispersed, constant and iaiveraae 
The arts that promise to keepe our body. without flame or blazing, without smoake, 
and minds in good health promise much | and without that wind which the tonnels of 
-ainto us, but (herewith there is none per- | our chimnies bring us, may meny wayes be 
formeth lesse what they promise : and in | compared unto ours. Why doe wg sot 


em 


Tandem eficaci to seanns scientin, 
Lyectd, f yeeld at length, 
To knowledge of chicfe strength. 


our dayes sach as make profession of these | imitate the Romanes architecture ? 
arts amongst us doe lesse then all others} It is reported that in ancient times they 
shew their effects. The most may be said of } made no fire in their bouses, but without 
them is that they sell medicinable drugs; {and at the foote of them ; whence by ton- 
but that they are physicians, no man can} nels, which were convaiie through their 
truly say it. 1 have lived long enough to | thickest walls, and contrived neere and 
td an account of the usage that hath | about all such places as they would have 
ought mee to this day. Hf any bee dis-! warmed; so that the heat was cuonvaied’ 
osed (o taste of it, as his taster Phave given into every part of the house, whicp } 
im an assay, Loe here some articies, | have seene manifestly described in some. 
digested ns memory shgil store me with} place of Seneca, though | cannot well re 
“them. [ have no fashion, but hath varied |) member where. This Germane, bearing 
according to acckients; I onely register | me commend the beauties and commodi 
those T have most beene acquainted with, ‘of this city (which truely deserveth great 
‘and hitherto possesse me most. My forme | commendation), beganne to oily mye, be- 
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CHAP, MUM. 
cause Iwas shorily to goe from it, And_ 
the first inconvenience he urged me withall 
was the heavinesse in the head which chim- | 
nies in other places would cause me. He 
had heard some other body complaine of 
it, and therefore alleadged the same against 
me, being wont by custome to perceive it in| 
such as came to him. All heat comming 
from fire doth weaken and dull me; yet 
said Evenus, that fre was the best sauce of | 
life, IT rather allow and embrace any other 
manner or way to escape cold. Wee feare: 
our wines when they are low; whereas in 
Portugall the fume of it 1s counted deli- | 
cious, and is the drinke of princes. ‘To con. : 
clude, each severall nation hath divers cus- 
tomes, fashions and usages, which to some 
others are not onely unknowne and strange, 
but savage, barbarous, and wondrous. | 
What shall we doe unto that people that 
admit no witnesse except printed ; that will 
not believe men if not printed in booRes, 
nor credit (ruth unlesse it be of competent 
age? We dignifie our fopperies when we 
put them to the presse. [0 is another man- 
ner of weight for him to say, T have seene_ 
it, then if vou sav [have heard it reported. 
But I, who misbelieve no more the mouth | 
than the hand of men, and kaow that men 
write as indiscreetly us they speake unad- 
visedly, and esteeme of this present age as 
of another past, alleadge as willingly a. 
friend of mine as Aulus Gelius or Macro- 
bis, and what my scHe have seene as that 
they have written, And as they accompt 


so deeme I truth to be nothing wiser by 
being more aged. I often say it is meerc 
tolly that makes us runne after strange and 
scholasticall examples. ‘The fertility of 
them is now equall unto that of Homer and 
Platoe’s time. But is it not that we rather _ 

e the honour of allegations than the 
truth of discourses, as if st were more to. 
borrow our proofes from out the shop of | 
Vascosan og Plantin, then from that we. 
dayly see in our village. Or verily that wee 
have not the wit to blanch, sift out, or make 
that to prevaile which passeth before us, | 
and forcibly judge of it to draw the same 
intoexzampie. For if we say that authority 
failes ws to adde credit unto our testimony, | 
we speake from the purpose. Forsomuch | 
as in my conceit, could we but finde out | 
their true light, Natures greatest miracles 
angi the most wonderfull examples, namely, | 
upon the subject of humane actions, may be 


most common and most knowne fines! 
Now concerning my subject, omiting the 
examples I know by bookes, and that which | 


Aristotle speaketh of Aadron of Argos, | 


THE THIRD BOOKE. 


: summer hee had travelled from 


, Snuffe in the nose or to be transported, 
‘my minde be busie alone, the least strring, 
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that he would travell all over the scorching 
sands of Lybia without drinking, a gentle- 
man, who hath worthily acquitted himselfe 
of many honourable charges, reported 
where I was, thatin the parc ling heate of 

fadrid to 
His age 
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Lisbone without ever drinking. 


respected, he is in very good and healthy 
‘phght, and hath nothing extraordinary in 


the course or custome of his life, saving (as 
himselfe hath told me) that he can very well 
continue two @ three months, yea a whole 


“ygere, without any manner of beverage, 


He sometimes finds himsclfe thirsty, but 
Jets that passe, and bolds that it is an 


‘appetit which will easily and of itselfe lan- 
‘guish away ; and if he drinke at any time 
itis more fora caprice or humor than for 


any need or pleasure. Joe bere one of 
another key, It is not Jong since that I 


found one of the wisest men of France 
-famong those of 50 meane fortune) stadying 


hard in the corner of a great hall, which 
for that purpose was hung about with 
tapistry, and round about him a disordered 
rible of his servants, groomes and lackeys, 


oprading, playing and hoyting ; who told me 


(as Seneca in a manner saith of himselfe} 
that he learned and profited much by that 
hurly-burly or tintimare, as if beaten with 
that confused noyse he did so much the 
better recall and close himselfe into him- 
selfe for serious contemplation ; and that 


the suid tempestuous rumours did strike and 
repercusse his thoughts inward, Whilst he 
vertue to be nothing greater by being longer, | 


wasa scholler in Padua his study was ever 
placed so neere the jangling of bels, the 
ratling of coaches, and rumbling tumults of 
the market-place, that for the service of his 


study he was faine, not oncly to frame and 
-enure himselfe to contemne, but to make 


good use of that turbulent noise. Socrates 


‘answered Alcibiades, who wondered how 


he could endure the continuall tittle-tattle 
and uncessant scoulding of his wife, Even 
as those who are accustomed to heare the 


ordinary creakmg of the squeaking wheeles 


of wells. My selfe am cleane contrary, for 
t have a tender braine, and easie to a 


yea, the buzzing of a flie doth trouble and 
chstemper the same. Seneca in his youth, 
having earnestly undertaken to follow the 
example of Sexifas, to feed on neathing that. 
were taken dead, could with pleasure (as 


‘himselfe averreth) live so a whole yeere 
drawne and formed from most ordinary, | 
: suspected to borrow this rule from some new 


and left it onely pecause he would not be 


religions that instituted the same. He 
therewithall followed some precepta of 
Attalus, not to lic upon any kinde of care 
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pets or bedding that would yeeld under one ; i quality in an honest man is nice delicate- 
and untill he grew very aged he never used | nesse, and to bee tied to one certaine par- 
but such as were very hard and unyeelding | ticular fashion. It is particular, if it be not 
to the body. What the custome of his; supple and pliable. It is a kinde of re- 
dayes makes him accompt rudenesse, ours ; proach, through impuissance, not to doe or 
makes us esteeme wantonesse. Behold the | not to dare what one sees his other com. 
difference betweene my varlets life and panions doe or dare, Let such men keepe 
mine. The Indians have nothing further their kitchin, It is undecent in all other 
from my forme and strength, Well I wot ; men, but vitious and intolerable in one pro- 
that IL have hertofore taken boyes from beg-. fessing armes, who (as VPhiloemen said) 
ging, and that went roguing up and down: should fashion himselfe to all manner of 
to serve me, hoping to doe s6me good upun | inequality and diversity of life, Although 1 
them, who have within a little while afyer | have (as much as might bee) beene inured 
Jeft ine, my fare and my livery, onely that | to liberty and fashioned to indifferency, yet 
they might without controule or checke fol- (in) growing aged I have through careles- 
Jow their former idle loytring life. One of} nesse relied more upon certaine formes (my 
which I found not long since gathering of :age is now exempted from institution, and 
muskles in a common sincke for his dinner, «hath not any thing clse to look unto but to 
whom (doe what T could) I was never able, | maintaine it oe) which custome hath 
neyther with entreaty to reclaime, nor by | already, without thinking on it, certaine 
threatning to withdraw from the sweetnesse | things so wel imprinted her character in me, 
he found in want, and delight he felt in; hat I deeme it a kind of excesse to leave 
roguing Jarinesse. Even vagabondine them. And without long practise I can 
rogues, as well as rich men, have their} neither sleepe by day, nor cate betweene 
magnificences and voluptuousnesse, and (as) meales, nor break my fast, nor goe to hed 
some say) their dignities, prebeminences | without some entermission (as of three hours 
and politike orders, ‘They are effects of jafter supper), nor get children but before 
custome and use; and what is bred in the , 1 fall asleepe, and that never standing, nor 
bone will never out of the flesh, Both | beare mine owne sweate, nor quench my 
which have power to enure and fashion us, : thirst either with cleere water or wine alone, 
not onely to what forme they please (there. nor continue long bare-headed, nor have 
fore, say the wise, ought we to be addressed | mine hair cut after dinner. And I could as 
to the best, and it will immediately seeme | hardly spare my gloves as my shirt, or tof- 
easie unto us), but also to change and varia- ; beare washing of my hands both in the 
tion, Which is the noblest and most pro-; morning and rising from the table ; or lye 
fitable of their apprentisages ? ‘The best of in a bed without a testerne and curtaines 


“my corporall complexions is that I am about is of most necessary things. 1 could 


flexible and little opiniative.” 1 have cer-; dine without a table-cloth, but hardly with- 
taine inclinations, more proper and ordinary, | out a cleane napkin, as Germans commonly 
and more pleasing than others. But wah doe; 1 foule and sully them more than 
stnall adoe and without compulsion, | can either they or the Italians, and I seldome 
easily leave them and embrace the contrary. | use eyther spoone or forke. I am sory we 
& young man should trouble his miles to follow not a custome which, according to 
stitre up his vigor, and take heed he suffer ; the example of kings, I have seene begunne 
mot the same to grow faint, sluggish, or) by some, that upon every course or change of 
testy; for there is no course of life so; dish, as we have shift of cleanetreuchers, so 
wake and sottish as that wflich is managed we might have change of cleane napkins, 


by order, methode, and discipline. | We read that that laborious soldier Marius, — 
Ad primum lapidem tvctari cum place, dera | STOWINE olde, grew more nicely delicate in 
Santiter ev bre, ft prurtt frictus ocedls \ his de inking ,and would taste no drinke ex- 
wtugnins, tnspects gencsi collyria guwrtt 3 /ceptin a peculiar cuppe of his, As forme, I 

List he to ride in coach but ta Mile End, observe a kinde of itike methode in glasses, | 
By th’ almanacke he doth the houre attend: | and of one certaine forme, and drinke not 
‘hia eye-corner itch, the remedy, ' willingly in a common glasse, no more than 
He sets from caiculation oMativity. ' of one ordinary hand. 1 mislike all manner 


If be belceve me he shall often give him- | of metall in regard of a bright transpagent 
selfe unto all manner of excesse; otherwise | matter: let mine cyes also have taste of | 
the least disorder will atterly overthrow / what I drinke according to their capacity. _ 


him, and so make him unfit and unweleome ‘1 am beholding to custome for muany sac 


in all conversation, ‘The most contrary | nicenesses and singularities. Nature hath 
cement iin teninipinne sntenamianeesnnntnemeemnee | ASQ ON the other side bestowed this upon 
1 Juven, Sat. vii gz | Me, that I cannot wel brooke two full 
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meales in one day without surcharging my done) force and subject our selves unto it; 
stomache, nor the meere abstinence of one but not (as I have done), growing in yeeres, 
without filling my selfe with winde, drying strictly tie himselfe to the care of a particular 
my mouth, and dulling my appetite ; and 1 convenient place, and of a commodious 
doe finde great offence by a long sereine or aiax or easie close-stovle for that purpose, 
night-calme. For some yeeres since, inthe and make it troublesome with long sitting 
out-roades or night-services that happen in and nice observation. Neverthelesse, in 
times of warre, which many times continue homeliest matters and fowlest offices, is it 
all night, five or sixe hourcs aftermystomache not in some sort excusable to require more 
beginnes to qualme, my head feelech a vio- care and cleanlinesse ? Nulara homo mun- 
lent aking, so that I can hardly hold out dwmetelegans animal est:\ ' By nature man 
ull morning without vomiting. When others is a cleanely ang! neate creature.” 

foe to brenkefast, I poe to sleepe, and Df all wnaturall actions, there is none 
within a while after I shall be as fresh and vMercin Jam more loath to be troubled or 
jolly as before. IT ever thought that the interrupted when Tam at it. I have seene 
serene never fell But in the shutting in of divers great men and souldiers much 
night, but having in these latter yeeres long troubled and vexed with their bellies une 
tinv: frequented very familiarly the conver- tune and disorder, when at untiniely houres 
sation with a gentleman possessed with this it calleth upon them ; whilst mine and my 
opinion, that it is more sharpe and dan- selfe never misse to call one upon an- 
gerous about the declmation of the sunne,! other at our appointment, which is as 
an hour or two before it set, which he case- soone as 1 get out of my bed, except 
fully escheweth, and despiseth that whiche some urgent business or violent sicknesse 
falls at night, hee hath gone about to per-| trouble me. Therefore, as [ snide, I judge 
swade and imprint into me, not oncly bis! no place where sicke men may better seate 
discourse, but also his conceit, What if; themselves in secumty then quictly and 
the very doubt and inquisition woundeth | wisht to hold themselves in. that course of 
our imagination and changeth us? Such: life wherein they bave been brought up anid 
as altogether yeelde to these bendings draw / habituated. Any change or variation as- 
the whole ruine upon themselves. And I! tonieth and distempercth, Will any beleeve 
bewaile divers gentlemen, who being young | that chestnuts can hurt a Perigordin or a 
and in perfect health, have by the ignorant) Luquois, or chat nilke or whit-meates av 
Soolishnes of their physitians brought them- | hurtfull uate a mountains dwelling people, 
selves Into consumptions and other lingering whom if one serke to divert fram their 
diseases, and, as it were, in physicks fetters. | naturall dict, he shall not onely preseribe 
Were it not much better to be troubled | them a new bata contrary forme of lifea 
with a rheume, than for ever through dis. | change which bealthy man cen hardly en- 
custorne, in an action of so great use and | dure ? Appoint a Driton of threescore yeeres 
consequence, lose the commerce and con- | of age to drink water; put a seaman or 
versation of common life? Oh, yrkesome | mariner into a stove; forlid a lackey of 
earning! Oh, science full of molestation, | Basque to walke: you bring them out of 
that wasteth us the sweetest houres of the; their element, you deprive them of all 
day! Let us extend our possessions unto: motion, and in the end of aire, of git, and 





the utmost meanes. A man shall at last, in | lije. . 

opinionating himselfe, harden and enure an wiiedindiee hs 
himselfe foreit, and so correct his com- asd eee uclss ae daage 

plexign, as did Caesars the falling sicknesse, Oacly ving to be here? : 


with contemning and corrupting thesame. A Covi tae 
. Be | Toyimeny a suclis animum suspendere rebus f 
tg hould apply ace to ri best toutes Algue wt TER INS, pivere Boor sd mas “i 
re pliars iqenve siaee el heres an Pprial Fram ni ie erst aad we must suspend our 
Pent f | eas eee ee faa minde, 
come unto them be profitable. pene kings , We leave to hve that we may live by kicde, 
aod philosophers obey nature, and goe to the , . : : 
stoole, and so doe ee "Publike lives are hanes bes ih ari Aes ea peopel 
due wnt macuy) ming, Which wObeeare Bo i ne ae 
Gbe Unto Cefemony ; MIN, WINCH I$ OOSCHTe  Pyoe J chinke they live longer wham doth preva 
and re ee ne yep pal ice : Both ph they lscathe and light whereby they 
fiom. ‘To be a souldier and a Gascoyne © iv. 
are qualities somwhat subject to indiscretion. | | 
And'l am both. Therefore will say this much <— nets pi de deri good, at least iey 
- of this action, that it is requisite we should CO® ts, that betimes they prepare their 
femit the same umto certaine prescribed i Pr Te Rg go ee OTT ay eer et 
pight-hor and by custome (as I have; | Sex, BAiet. gs, % Coa. Gau. Eleg. i. rye 
mg Y fiat. 9 “g 
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patients unto death, by little undermining . bee compared to that of Quartilla, who re- 
— asia Pl td use yH tes ner i -membred not her maydenhead, 

ealth and in sicknesse ave willingly - | : fa. = 
seconded sat given my alle net fo: Chao: |, "0 Semen etererene PEL, pieennnene Meatrs 
appetites that pressed me. 1 allow great | . aia 
authority to my desires and propensions. i | oy Se ee oe ee 
Jove not to cure one evill by 


another mis- ; eee 
chiefe. I hate those remedies that importune | Physitians commonly enfold and joyne 
more than sickness, ‘To be subject to the their rules unto profit, according to the viol- 
cholike, and to be tied to abstaine from the ¢nce of sharpe desires or earnest longings, 
pleasure I have in eating of oysters, are two Chat incidently fallow the sicke ; no longing 
mischiefes for one. ‘The disease pincheth us | desire can be imagined so strange and vicious, 
the one side, the rule on the other, Since , but nature will apply herselfe unto ic. And 
we are ever in danger to misdoe, lef us ithen how easic 18 It to content ones fantasie. 
rather hazard our sclves to follow pleasure, | In mine opinion, this part importeth all in 
Most men doe contrary and thinke nothing all: at least more and. beyond all other, 
profitable that ix not painfull ; facility is by | The most grievous and ordinary evils are 
them suspected. Mine appetite hath in. those which fancy chargeth us withall, 
divers things very nopplly accomodated and | That Spanish saying doth every way please 
ranged itselfe to the health of my sto. me: /femda me Dios de my: “God 
macke. Being yong, acrimony and tartnesse defend me from myselfe.” Being sicke, t 
in sawees chd greatly delight me, but my | am sory I have not some desire may give 
stomacke being since glutted therewith, my, Me the contentment to satiate and cloy the 
taste hath likewise seconded the same. Same; scarsly would a medicine divert 
Wine hurts the sick; it is the first thing | Me from it. So doe I when | am in health : 
that with an invincible distaste brings my ; | hardly see any thing left to be hoped of 
mouth out of taste. Whatsoever I receive Wished for, It is pitty a man should bee 
unwillingly or distastefully, hurts me, whereas | $0 weakned and enlanguished that he hath 
nothing doth, whereon i feed with hunger nothing left him but wishing. The art of 
and reilish, Lb never received harme by any : Physicke is not so resolute, that whatsoever 
action that was very pleasing unto me, And, wee doe, we shall be void of all authority to 
vet IL have mace all medicinal conclusions dog it. Shee changeth and she varieth 





largely to yeeld to my pleasures. And when 

I was yong 

Ques clrcemcoursans bine atgue huc sarpe Cupide 
Futgedat creeina splondsdtna tu trnical 


About wham Cupid running here and there, 
Shined in the saffron cuate which he did weare— 


1 have as licentiously and inconsiderately as 
any other furthred al such desires as pos- 
sessed me ; 


Et wntitavi nen sine gloria? 
A souldier of loves boast, 
1 was pot without boast. 


More notwithstanding in continuation and 
holding out, then by snatches or by stealth. 


Sex wee rie mecmind sustinniise tices, 
I acarce remember past 
Six courses I could bast. 


Ht is surely a wonder accompanied with un- 
happinesse, to confesse how young and 
w Twas brought under its subjection. 
Nay, shall 1 not blush ro tell it?) It was 
long before the age af choice or yeeres of 
discretion ; 1 was so young, as I remember 
nothing before. And fitly may my fortune 
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according to climats; according to the 
/moones; according to Fernelius, and ac- 
‘cording to Seala. Hf your physitian thinke 
iit not good that you sleepe, that you drinke 
/ wine, or eate such und such meates, care 
‘not you for that; I will finde you another 
‘that shall not be of his opinion. The 
‘diversity of physicall argaments and medi- 
cinall opinions embraceth all manner of 
formes. [saw a miserable sicke man, for 
ithe infinite desire he had to recover, : 
‘to burst, yea and to die with thirst ; whofh 
, not long since another physitian mocked, 
‘utterly condemning the others counsell as 
hurtful for him. Had not fee bestowed 
his labour well?) A man of that odate is 
‘Jately dead of the stone, who during the 
time of his sicknesse used extreame absti- | 
‘nence to withstand his evill; his fellowes 
-affirme that, contrary, his long fasting had 
‘withered and dried him up, and so concocted 
the gravell in his kidnies. I have found 
that in my hurts and other sicknesses, ear- 
nest talking distempers and harts me as 
much as any disorder I commit. My vice 
costs me deare, and wearieth me; for I 
have it lowd, shrill and forced, so that, 
; when I have had occasion to entertaine the 
jeares of great men about y affaires, 
I have often troubled them with care how. 
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to moderate my voice. This story deserveth | ridde myselfe of some that are deemed the 
to be remembred and to divert me. <A cer-; most obstinately lingring and unremova- 
taine man in one of the Greeke schooles | bly obstinate. Yet nature worke ; let hir 
= ingg very lowde, as I doe; the maister of | have hir will; she knoweth what she hath 
the ceremonies sent him werd he should | to doe, and understands hir selfe better then 
speake lower : ' Let him (quoth he) send me ; we do. But such a one died of it, wil you 
the tune or key in which he would have me say ; so shal you doubtlesse; if not of that, 
speake." The other replied, that he should , yet of some other disease. And how many 
take his tune from his eares to whom he! have wee seene die when they have had a 
spake. It was well said, so he understuod | whole colledge of physitians round about 
himselfe: speake according as you have | their bed, and looking in their excrements ? 
to doe with your auditory. For if one say, | Example isa bright looking-glasse, universall 
let it suffice that he heareth you, or governe | and for all shape to looke into. H it be a 
yourselfe by him; 1 do not thinke he had luslgous or taste-pleasing portion, take it 
reason to sav so, The tune or motion of; hardily; it is ever so much present ease. So 
the voyce hathsome expression or significa- | it be delicious and sweetly tasting, I will 
tion of my meaning. It is in me to direct | stand much upon the name or colour of it, 
the same, that so [ may the better represent | Pleasure is one of the chiefest kinds of 
myselfe. There is a voyce to instruct, one! profit. | have suffered rheusmes, gowty 
to flatter, and another to chide. I will not | defluxions, relaxions, pantings of the heart, 
onely have my voyce come to him, but | megreimes and other such-like accidents, to 

radventure to wound and pierce him. | grow old in me, and die their naturall death ; 

hen | brawle and rate my lackey with a‘ all which have left me when | halfe enured 
sharpe and piercing tune, were it fit he ‘and framed my selfe to foster them. They 
should come to me and say, ‘' Master, speake ‘are better conjured by curtesie then by 
softly, Lunderstand and heare you very well?” bragging or threats. We must gently obey 
Est guedam vox ad audifum accommodata! and endure the jawes of our condition. 
non magnitudine set Late There ; We are subject to grow aged, to become 
is a kinde of voyce well applied to the hear- Deets and to fall sicke, in spight of all 
ing, not by the greatnesse of it, but by the | physicke. It is the first lesson the Mexicans 
proprietie.”’ The word is halfe his that! give their children; when they come out of 
speaketh and halfe his that harkeneth unto ‘their mothers wombes, they thus salute 
it. ‘The bearer ought to prepare himselfe them: '‘ My childe, thou art come into the 
tothe motion or bound it taketh. As be-) world to suffer; therefore suffer and hold 
tweene those that play at tennis, he who thy peace.” [t is injustice for one to grieve, 
keepes the hazard doth prepare stand, ‘that any thing hath befallen to any one, 
stirre and march, according as he perceives , which may happen to all men. /adignare, 
him who stands at the house, to looke, stand, . 1 gard (a te inique propree constilatum est : 
remoove and strike the ball, and according | '' Tren take if ill, if any thing be decreed 
to the stroake. Experience hath also taught . unjustly against thee alone.’ Look on an 
me this, that we lose ourselves with im- ‘aged man, who suoth unto God to main- 
patienee. Evils have their life, their limits, | taine him in perfect, fulland vigorous health ; 
their diseases and their health. The con-; that is to say, he will be pleased to make 
seisnage of diseases ’ framed by the ee | him yong again ; 

the constitution of living creatures. They | ; , Ap | 

have their fortune limited ei at their birth, ae #6 7 oe sere phe Bani eptas ti 
and theirdayef allottedthem. He that shall With childs sharayon Giant as pire? ' 
imperigusly goe about, or by compulsion ; ; : Aes 

(contrary to their courses) to abridge them, | Is it not folly? His condition will not beare 
doth lengthen and multiply them ; and in- ‘it. The gowt, the stone, the gravell, and 
_ Stead of appeasing, doth harseil and wring : indigestion are symptoms or effects of long- 
thun. I am of Crantors opinion, that a continued yeares; as heats, raines and 
“Wan must neither obstinately nor frantikely | winds, are incident to long voyages. Plato 
oppose himselfe against evils; nor prgacenet 4 ‘cannot beleeve that Aésculapius troubled 
demissenesse of courage faintingly yecld i bimselfe with good rules and diet to provide 
_wato them, but according to their condition for the preservation of life, in a weake, 
and Ours naturally incline to them. A man | wasted, and corrupted body; being un- 
must give sickenesses their passage. And | table for his country, inconvenient for 
I finde that they stay least with me, because his vocation, and ainfit to get sound and 
1 allow them their swing, and jet them dor ' sturdy children; and deeme not that care 
what they list. And contrary to common cao Sn aa eas 
seceived rules, I have without ayde or art 1Ovin. Tritt, 1. tt. Edeg, viii, e1, 
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inconvenient unto divine justice and heavenly | tells me it is for my good that I am 
wisedom, which is to direct all things unto | troubled with the gravell, that the compo- 
profit, My good sir, the matter is at an’! sitions of my age must naturally suffer some 
end. You cannot be recovered ; for the | Jeake or flaw; it is time they in to Te- 
most, you can be but tampered withall, and | Jent and gainesay themselves : itis a come 
somewhat underpropt, and for some houres ; mon necessity, and it had beene no new 


have your misery prolonged. , wonder for me. That a I pay the re- 
fon secus instanteom cupieis fuicire rina ward due unto Age, and 1 could have no 
Diversts coutra nitinuv obs ictbus, better reckoning of it. ‘That such company 
Dance certa dies, ann compage seluta, ought to comfort me, being fallen into the 

I peau cum rebus subruat anxilinse.® most ordinary accident incident to men of 

So he that world an instant ruine stay my dayes. everywhere see some affticted 
With divers props strives it underlay, with the same Kinde of evill, whose society 
Vill alt the frame dissolved a certame day, is honourable unto mee, forsomuch as it 


aye ae v ae _ 7 Age 
Phe props with th’ edilice doth oversway. | commonly possesseth the better sort of men, 


A man must learne to endure that patiently ; and whose essence hath a certaine nobility 
which he cannot avoyde conveniently, Our) and dignity connexed unto it; that of men 
life ig composed, as is the harmony of the | tormented therewith, few are better cheape 
world, of contrary tings ; so of divers tunes, | quit of it, aud yet it costs them the paine 
some pleasant, some hash, some sharpe, | of a troublesome dyet, tedious regimen, 
some flat, sume low, and some high. What! and daily loathsome taking of some medi- 
would that musitian say that should Jove cinall drugges and physicall potions ; 
but some one of them? He ought to know | whereas [ meerely owe it to my good for- 
how to use them severally and how to‘ tune; for some ordinary broths made of 
entermingle them. So should we both of eringos or sea-holme, and burstwort, which 
goods and evils which are consubstandall twice or thrice T have swallowed downe at 
to our hfe; our being cannot subsist with- the request of some jadies, who, more 
out this commixiure, whereto one side is kindly then my disease is unkind, offred me 
no lease necessary thin the other. To goe the moity of theirs, have equally seemed 
about to kicke against natural necessity unto me as easie to take as unprofitable in 
were to represent the folly of Ctesiphon, operation. They must pay a thousand 
who undertooke to stnke or wince with his vowes unto Asculapins, and as many 
mule, I consult but litde about the altera- crownes to their pbysition, for an easie 
tions which I fcele, for these kinde of men profluvion or abundant running of gravell, 
are advantagious when they bold you at which E often receive by the benefit of 
their merey ; they glut your eares with their Nature, Let mee be in sny company, the 

rognastications, aud surprising me hereto- decency of my countenance is thereby no- 
ore, when by my sicknesa: Twas brought thing troubled, and I can hold my water 
very low and weske, they have injuriously full tenne houres and if neede be as long 
handled me with their doctrines, positions, as any man that is in perfect health. The 
prescriptions, majrisurall fopperies, and pro- feare of this evill, saith he, did heretofore 
sopopeyall gravity; sometimes threatning affnght thee when yet it was unknowne to 
me with great paine and smart, and other thee. The cries and despaire of those 5 
tines menacing me with neere and un- through their impatience exasperate the 
avoydable death; all which did indeede same, bred a horror of itin thee. It is an 
moove, stirre and touch me neere, but evill that comes and fals into those immes 
could not dismay or remoove me from my by and with which thou hast most offended, | 
place or resolution; if my judgement be Thou art a man of conscience : " 
thereby neither changed nor troubled, it Disk woit indigtat Saka, dolondawenstl 
was at least hindred ; it is ever in agitation Th —— ra seit d wager 
and combating. Now [entreate my ima- Fin eee ak care may poor 
mation as gently as I can, and were it _ | é — 
in my power | would cleane discharge it Consider but how milde the punishment is 
of all paine and contestation. A man in be a of others, and. how fayourable. 
nust further help, flatter, and (if be can) ' Consider his slowenesse in comming, hee 
coren and deceive it. My spirit is fit for; onely incommodcth that state and enpu aris ha 
that office: there is no want of apparances | breth that season of thy life which fall 
everywhere, = Did she, perswade as he | thin rs considered) is now become barren 
‘preacheth hee should “successefully ayde ; and lost, having as it were by way of cont- 
me. Shall 1 give you an example? He; position, given place pnto the sensual 
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licenciousnesse and 
i se: nd wanton pleasures of , rartiicially ow mil | 
thy youth. The feare and Ditty ren have thee ae ae nt eel teh deine 
ire elias ec ne thee in distaste with hfe and out of liking 
y serve thee as a cause o° with the world, not forci | ith 
glory; a quality whereof, if thy jadgem eo bai evacuees Ri acl a 
, a¢ ref, yj ent tyrannicall subjection ag intinit othy 
bo Ge ene is a g subjection ag intinit other dis- 
Urine y discourse perfectly (eases doe ew! 
eke . te ‘eases due, wherewith thou s in 
sound, thy friends due notwithstandi iS- | a 
y ' standing dis- , possessed, which contimus | 
Ree ee gy oui | possessed, which continually hold them 
1 plexion, Iti fettered and ensnared, and withk af 
is some pleasure for a man to he: 3! setae ier ng aus ae 
? & i reare Oo hers | CAKHESS } snl ! 
say of him, Loe there a patterne of ee e sree ence ete ae gti oa 
fotineie eee ae : + by isements and instructions, repris 
buna cbs ’ . J mirrour of matchiesse |b rales THN 
patience, Thou art seene to iets | or ee ‘ pietienits ani at a 
fia Glen ene rate ,as if it were ¢o give thee meane at 
OF pale and wanne, to waa. thy ease to meditate ar lesson 
es 7 thy ea neditage and repeate her lesson; 
_ F and tre :, to cast and ‘to > co lemtre and abili ' 
ee blood, to endure stoinge contractions i soanely a hike . bi Pah ae 
to brooke convulsions, t il downe, resol ee eek a 
avulsions, to till downe , take a resolutic Yes it 
ockinaao | owe , take a resoludion, she presents thee with the 
I great teares, to make thicke, | state ¢ P condition perf in p 
muddy, blacke, bloody, and feareful! a ae ovata Hata eet Ses 
Me to dave aie = ene nh ach st » ANC Ole same day somedimes a 
stapt by some sharpe mt Pp OME LIMNES Gut | 
rugged stone, ee prcketh and ay life i Gan ne ee 
Cle eee ae ee ally | life, waoembrice not death, at Jeast 
rgeth 3 » yarde, enter- | thou shakest her by the hi 
tag inet Rep 2 : e akest her by the hand ance a mont: 
: agewhile the bystanders, whereby thou hi NOTE ¢ ) 
es ystanders | whereby thou hast more cause to hope chat 
ordinary : Haunted counte-g she will one days bar thee wi 
nance, by pawses jesting and by entermis oo. we day surprise thee without threat- 
pawses jesting and by entermis-  nyng : and that bemg ite ought i 
sions dallying with thy servants Ty ae ‘h Glos per Ee aa 
att vy servants, keeping the haven, supposing to be in tl 
@ part se a continued] discourse, with aa ae ers SaaS a chee Ras 
now and then excusing thy) griefe and. be Raise OA Cancels Rican 
‘noexcusing thy griefe and. both thyselfe and thy conti 
abating thy painefull sutierar ‘e “th sed G0er. SA aaa ata 
efull sufierance., Dost thou transported over. A mis 
remember those men af former ag ; ti sks LU A ee Saale 
‘ : ages, who, to complaine agains ose 
to keep. their vertue in breath he ne is ne ee aimee ar Son 
ae with such greedinesse secke after evils ? behdtingy ocovune oe ae aes 
Suppose Nature driveth and brings th eal ageilles alee Wi So te el se oi 
: ure . wings thee | assailes mee with one same kinde of wei 
unto that glorious schoole into wi in ; ee ence cee 
tae s schooie into wlech tt ) Nit: ~ de yashy 
hadst never come of thine owne accord aad in ee ‘ha foe ie ae 
free wil, If thouaell me jt the and mee ) barden and babituate mee 
3 ot me itis a dangerous: thereanto > T kre tu 
eed aise ce ta eraus thereunto ; now koow within a betle 
nd mortal! evill, é ry are not so?i which way an: ' ‘ ‘aul ‘ 
For it is a kinde of physicall cousenage to! oy eal setae oe a 
except any, and so they goe direct! 1d wi oie pele palin 
‘ \ tly unto paper, and when some yo syn 
dead what mule is | y er, an wen some Hew symptome or 
at matter is it whether they goe accident cc ; ) 
ee ee ar accident Commeth to my evill L set it downe 
and casily slide on. in writing, whence it pra 
a ie an sil} . ting, whence it proceedeth that having 
3 i : he way that leadeth us) now (in a manner) pi ; 
oo a ne a manner) passed over and through 
| Saat mst not because all sorts of e: les? if 2 , 
ee ee ‘all sorts of exampless if any astonishment 
) sthou diest because thou art) tureaten me, running ‘Ni 
in Deal | turcaten me, ranmng and turning over the 
. Death is able to kill thee without: ny Joose memori i ‘ mii 
ey ee imty Joose memorialles (as SibyHacs leaves) I 
| :knesse ; sicknesses have | miss: no more t 
region pics et eae 3 ; OE ¢ to finde to comfort me with 
; their death, who have some favourabl icati ji 
Ned ties bee ce : ’ SE avourable prognostication in my 
. inasmuch as they imagined | former past experi : c 
they oer ih ane ach as th ned | past experience. Custome doth also 
a) gi seeing it is of wounds serve mee to hope ghe be 
esi las tei of se a ope ghe better hereafter ; for 
f diseases, me are me é ithe ¢ : as distri in; 
wholesome. The chollike folie noses ioe Ices coauiluled, lal be sonore 
eee tha se i long beene constituted, it is to be supposed 
oog-lived ¢! you; miny are seene in! that Nature will ne i 
Goa weed e Ee will not change this course 
‘ im ven from their and no other w 4 / 
fe tet eso 7 her worse accident shall follow 
unto th Treamest age, who had | then that I feele. Morecove: iti 
Sy er Gee ne ag ad | that I feele. Moreover, the condition 
4 t forsa her company, she was. of this disease is not il] seemi 
8 ae ouinkareany ' 145 disease is not ij] seeming to my read 
sted them further. You and sodai ior Ven it but 
peeve eryieair tay erage : ui and sodaine complexion. When it but 
ber than s a you. And if: faintly assailes r i frat 
as cent ne y assailes mee it makes mee afraid 
ne did present thee with the image of neer- because it is 1 ' 
rind ae ee 8 Neer * ois like to continue long; but 
nmminen it not a kinde office naturally it hath ieee VIC 1 vi 
Sal pa nhl cit » naturally it hath certaine vigorous and vio~ 
for a man axe to reduce it unto the: lent excesses ; it doth violen : 
ee aie cet a aca: %; it doth violently shake me for 
cogita his end? . ich is worse, one or two d. *My rei 
Pa teat os beer cas : 9 ayes. *My reines have con- 
. aast ne < cause to bee cured ;/Unucd a whol ithe 
hon Boge —. rs do aowhole age without alteration; 
thus and ROWSOCVEr COTAMON Necessity calls another is n Lp rpige : 
doc thon henson ‘sive? , another is now we nigh come, that the 
wf thee against the first day. Consider but ‘have changed state. Evils as well as sped 
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inconvenient unto divine justice and heavenly | tells me it is for my good that I am 
wisedom, which is to direct all things unto! troubled with the gravell, that the compo- 
profit. My good sir, the matter is at an_ sitions of my age must naturally suffer some 
end. You cannot be recovered; for the | leake or flaw ; itis time they begin to re« 
most, you can be but tampered withall, and | lent and gairesay themselves: it is a come 
somewhat underpropt, and for some houres | mon necessity, and it had beene no new 


have your misery prolonged. wonder for me. That way I pay the re- 
Non secus instante cupiens fulcive ruinam ward due unto age, and could have no 
Diversis contra witiviir abpicibus, better reckoning of it. ‘That such company 
Donec certa dies, onni compage solxta, ought to comfort me, being fallen into the 
Ipsum cum rebus subdruat anxtliumns most ordinary accident incident to men of 

So he that would an instany ruine stay my dayes. IT everywhere see some afflicted 

_, With divers props strives it underlay, with the same kinde of evill, whose society 
Poi all the fraine dissolved a certaine dag, is honourable unto mee, forsomuch as it 


The props with th’ edifice doth overswaye | Commonly possesseth the better sort of men, 


A man must learne to endure that patiently | and whose essence hath a certaine nobility 
which he cannot avoyde conveniently. Our! and dignity connexed unto it ; that of men 
life is composed, as is the harmony of the | tormented therewith, few are better cheape 
world, of contrary things ; so of divers tunes, | quit of it, and yet it costs them the paine 
some pleasant, some harsh, some sharpe, ; of a troublesome dyet, tedious regimen, 
some flat, some low, and some high. What | and daily loathsome taking of some medi- 
would that musitian say that should love /einall dragges and physicall potions ; 
but some one of them? He ought to know | whereas I meerely owe it to my good for- 
how to use them severally and how to] tune; for some ordinary broths made of 
entermingle them. So shuuld we both of] eringos or sea-holme, and burstwort, which 
goods and evils which are consubstantiall| twice or thrice T have swallowed downe at 
to our fe; our being cannot subsist with-| the request of some ladies, who, more 
out this commixture, whereto one side is| kindly then my disease is unkind, offred me 
no lesse necessary than the other. To goe|the moity of theirs, have equally seemed 
about to kicke against natural necessity} unto me as easie to take as unprofitable in 
were to represent the folly of Ctesiphon, | operation. ‘They must pay a thousand 
who undertooke to strike or wince with his{ vowes unto ¢Esculapius, and as many 
mule. I consult but little about the altera- | crownes to their physition, for an easie 
tions which I feele, for these kinde of men | profluvion or abundant running of gravell, 
are advantagious when they hold you at/ which 1 often receive by the benefit of 
. their mercy ; they glut your eares with their | Nature. Let mee be in any company, the 
prognostications, and surprising me hereto- | decency of my countenance is thereby no- 
fore, when by my sicknesse I was brought | thing troubled, and T can hold my water 
very tow and weake, they have injuriously full tenne houres and if neede be as long 
handled me with their doctrines, positions, | as any man that is in perfect health. The 
prescriptions, magistrall fopperies, and pro-| feare of this evill, saith he, did heretofore 
sopopeyall gravity; sometimes threatning | affright thee when yet it was unknowne to 
me with great paine and smart, and other| thee. The crics and despaire of those “ 
times menacing me with neere and un-[through their impatience exasperate the 
avoydable death; all which did indeede | same, bred a horror of it in thee. It is an 
moove, stirre and touch me neere, but evill that comes and fals inte those limmes 
could not dismay or rempove me from my | by and with which thou hast most offended. 
place or resolution; if my judgement be | ‘Thou arta man of conscience: = * _ 
‘thereby neither changed nor troubled, it Diait beast Tadinua paica: selenide wexiek 
was at least hindred ; it is ever in agitation The paine t cide tee 

anaes nant ; : ¢ paine that comes without desart, . 
and combating. Now T entreate my ima- Goseci ts us with cause erico aad eimart 
ination as gently as T can, aud were it } eae tee 
in my power I would cleane discharge it{ Consider but how milde the panishment is 
of all paine and contestation, A manjin respect of others, aud. bow favourable. 
prust further help, flatter, and (if he can) | Consider his slowenesse in comming, hee 
coven and deceive it. My spirit is fit for | onely incommodeth that state and im 
that office; there is no want of apparances | breth that season of thy life which (all 
everywhere. Did he. perswade as he | things considered) is now become barren 
preacheth hee should “successefully ayde | and lost, having as it were by way of com- 
‘me. Shall I give you an example? He! position, given place pnto the sensual 
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licenciousnesse and wanton pleasures of | how artificially and how mildely she brings 
thy youth. The feare and pitty men have | thee in distaste with life and out of liking 
of this evill may serve thee as a cause o:! with the world, not forcing thee with a 
tlory ; a quality whereof, if thy judgement | tyrannicall subjection as intinit other dis- 
purified and thy discourse perfectly eases doe, wherewith thou seest old men 
sound, thy friends due notwithstanding dis- | possessed, which continually hold them 
cover some sparkes in thy complexion. It) fettered and cnsnared, and without release 
is some pleasure for a man to heare others of weaknesse nor intermission of paines but 
say of him, Loe there a patterne of true: by advertisements and instructions, reprised 
fortitude ; Joe there a mirrour of matchlesse | by intervalles, entermixing certaine pawses 
atience, Thou art seene to sweate with: of rest, as if it were to give thee meane at 
labour, to grow pale and wanne, to wax | thy ease to meditage and repeate her lesson; 
red, to quake and tremble, to cast and to give thee leisure and ability to judge 
vomit blood, to endure strange contractions, (soun@y, and like a man of a courage to 
to brooke convulsions, to trill downe | take a resolution, she presents thee with the 
brackish and great teares, to make thicke, | state of thy condition perfect, both in good 
muddy, blacke, bloody, and feareful! urine, (and evill, and in one same day sometimes a 
or to have it stopt by some = sharpe or; most pleasing, sometimes a most intolerable 
rugged stone, which pricketh and cruvlly life. If thou embrace not death, at least 
wringeth the necke of the varde, enter-) thou shakest her by the hand once a month, 
taining in the meanewhile the bystanders | whereby thou hast more cause to hope that 
with an ordinary and undaunted counte-g she will one day surprise thee without threat- 
nance, by pawscs jesting and by entermis-} nyng; and that being so often brought into 
sions dallying with thy servants, keeping ; the haven, supposing to be still in thy ac- 
a part in a continued discourse, with words | customed state, one morning at unawares, 
now and then excusing thy pricte and) both thyselfe and thy confidence shall be 
abating thy painefull saflerance. Dost thou: transported over. A man hath no reason 
remember those men of former ages, who, : to complaine against those discascs which 
to keep their vertue in breath and exercise, | $0 equally divice time with health, Lam 
did with such greedinesse secke after evils? beholding to Fortune that she so often 
Suppose Nature driveth and brings thee ; assailes mee with one same kinde of weapon: 
toto that glorious schoole into which chou! she by long use doth fashion and cnure 
hadst never come of thine owne accord and mee unto it, harden and habituate mee 
free will, If thou tell me it is a dangerous thereunto: I now know within a little 
and mortall evil, what others are not so?; which way and how [ shall be quit, For 
For it is a kinde of physicall cousenage to; want of naturall memory 1 frame some of 
Sr any, and so they goe directly unto’ paper, and when some new symptome or 
death ; what matter is it whether they goe | accident commeth to myevill I set it downe 
by accident unto it, and easily slide on in writing, whence it proceecdeth that having 
either hand toward the way that leadeth us| now (in a manner) egy over and through 
thereunto? But thou diest not because, all sorts of examples? if any astonishment 
thou art sicke ; thou diest because thou art | threaten me, running and turning over these 
living. Death is able to kill thee without | my loose memorialles (as Sibyllaes leaves) I 
the helpe of any sicknesse ; sicknesses have misse no more to finde to comfort me with 
to some prolonged their death, who have: some favourable prognostication in my 
lived the longer, inasmuch as they imagined | former past experience. Custome doth also 
they were sti i dying; seeing it is of wounds | serve mee to hope fhe better hereafter ; for 
as of digeases, that some are medicinal] and | the conduct of this distribution having so 
_ wholesome, The chollike is often no lesse ‘long beene constituted, it is to be supposed 
long-lived than you; many are seene in| that Nature will not change this course, 
whom. it hath continued even from their; and no other worse accident shall follow 
infancy unto their extreamest age, who had | then that I feele. Moreover, the condition 
they net forsaken her company, she was‘ of this disease is not ill seeming to my ready 
like to have assisted them further. You and sodaine complexion. When it but 
oftner kill her than slic doth you. And if; faintly assailes mee it makes mee afraid, 
‘She did present thee with the image of neer- | because it is like to continue long; but 
- immident death, were it not a kinde office | naturally it hath certaine vigorous and vio- 
for aman of that age to reduce it unto the | lent excesses; it doth violently shake me for | 
| eogitations of his end? And which is worse, | one or two dayes, *My reines have con- 
thou hast no longer cause to bee cured; tinued a whole age without alteration, 
‘thus. and howseever common necessity calls ‘another is now well-nigh coine, that they 
for thee against the first day. Consider but have changed state. Evils as well as goods. 
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have their periods ; this acci is 
; accident is happil uscepti cj >t 
come to his last. Age weakneth the ‘neat es pred fla Tae tet ae 
~ my aedneres his digestion being thereby their hands ‘ Sach peu aigeagabl ayo ge 
esse perfect hee sendeth this crude matter | nted wi ts T ihey have 
are contented with the j hi 
to my reines, Why may noi, at a certaine . i Ce a ed 
y noi, ertaine over us, without extending th 
revolation, the heat of my reines be likewi i i ci eal et one 
‘ine ine without introducing their sequell ; 
enfeabled, so that they may no longer i ee ice, ee 
‘ uy itri- teous, kind and graci 
Be niy Nieacme. and Nalure addr ger pt , kind and gracious are those, whose 
; Z esse herselfe passage bri 
to finde some other course of purgati hee Since Chav had eieopeoasr eH 
Yeares have evidently made a ae | finde valk : grit oer ee 
certaine rheumes, and why not these ex- dents ; iG seobitatiter eel ae. 
crements og minister ma to the stone fore ot ee ha ene ee ie a 
or gravell? But is there anything so ‘the ame 2 aia eome 1 ok: 
argeagh in respect of this sclaine cance Ae cree, x ind phage tebier ihe 
when by an extreame pain | come b istas a ee: 
en » by the dtstastes and strange abstin 
voyding of my stone, to recover, as from a! dige rk Se erin gee 
lightning, the faire sunneshine of folk eae thee ie oie tials 
so free and full, as it bappeneth in i agever 4 orf ea Or ie en 
sodaine and most violent chollikes ? Is there ens eel ed Ai eetice pea 
anything in this paine suffered that may be | deere sold f sian ape go 
counterpoised to the sweet pleasure of so | loathsome pil i ieclite pounce ae 
ready an amendment? By how much more ,,ings incisi eee a 
health seemeth fairer unfo me after sick- eordicen tachi fein onc eae 
nesse, So neere and so contipuous, that I ‘we are n ean esi feat yea ines 
ig them in presence one of another, and Piece ahein eer a vag in 
in their richest ornaments; wherein the ing u Pee ad theneton 
attyre themselves avy, as it were Guecnvien pees ie ge spleen 
and counterchecke one another. Even as! and what Bi haiy ae aa 
the Stoickes say, that vices were profitably and full delice ea gay ia sere aac 
brought in, to give esteeme and make head | ticular Svour ot my ‘i ate hich i that 
unto vertue; so may we with better reasc ‘he j A gr a Rng 
and bold conjecture affirme that Nature 8 Be keene’ Reese ae an 
hath lent us griefe and paine, for the honour but eouige re Hoe sal to ere pie 
of pleasure and service of indolency. When tion I hae | ald or Gis tea tees. 
Socrates (after he had his yrons or fetters | backe with 4 stage snare a to eo 
taken from hin) felt the pleasure or tickling | neede no oe pes eta le 
of fies itching which their weight and | dally a aes ia cance d ue. 
rubbing had caused in hig legges, he re- | cai ge rte tae 
joyced to consider the neere aimnity that De ige i “hk te oe ec ves ie 
was between paine and pleasure ; how they than birt "it S, ie i ngge a 
nraherate together by a necessary bond, so hath the fe Brie ee ar th he § ns 
that at times they enterengender and suc- one that i abe joa 
ceed one another; and ory out to cod Gate: ENA Phe ea ni Gael 
sope, that be should from that considera- bonds fonicue laire och ee fone, : 
par na oe a proper body uatoa quaint pervert all our oer aad eae al he 
able. ‘The worst J see in other diseases } . nt i SC soe pie 
that they are not so grievous in their effect Whee the ‘ab maid eget pee garter 
‘asin their issue, A man‘is awhole yeare to the skin Cc epaee ean ain one 
recover himselfe; ever full of weaknesse, underst edit gees teeta Ppl tenes 
sian pe ee sae ae ar ing, nor with your will, tongue, 
There is so much hazard and so many dis < it ane: Dut leaves them en in yeas 
As dl before one can be brought to safety, | yen then, Fodor eran nahh The 
that is never at an end. Before you | mind i ihe barstie ot a Gat 
nd. u | mind is wounded by the bu ver, 
can leave off your coverchiefe and ch : Arties Subp 
your nightcap, before you can bepake ibe gt abeasel 2 nd igre scent gnorianta 
phe athe or have leave to drinke wine, | and dieraved by livic divans ting ch | 
or lye with your wife, or eate melons, it is | or w asse , his body a 
much if you fall not into some relaps tits biacete ee Thi nel sah lett. on 
new misery. The gravell hath this’ privie | it, “ heise | ay paeilges 
— bedge, that it is cleane carried pny Glee: h rae ily gaa 
| whereas other maladies leave ever some she displaceth, ber self ™ ioe bet Seals ver 
dmpression and alteration, which leaveth the | will be perswaded sot tha hac pretty od 
he | perswaded that this hard, gretty and 
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massie body, which is concocted and petri- | them without the body. Ihave divers times, 
fied in our kidneis, may be dissolved by | being in safety and free from all dangerous 
drinks. And therefore after it is stirred | accidents, taken pleasure to communicate 
there is no way but to give it passage ; ad them unto physitians, as but then comming 
if you doe not he will take it himselfe.! upon me. [endured the arrest or doome 
This other peculiar commodity I observe, | of their horrible conclusions, and remained 
that it is an infirmity wherein we have but , so much the more bounden unto God for 
little to divine. We are dispensed from the ; his grace, and better instructed of the vanity 
trouble whercinto other maladies cast us, | of this arte. Nothing ought so much to be 
by the uncertainty of their causes, condi-: recommended unto youth as activity and 
tions, and progresses—a trouble infinitly vigilancy. Our life is nothing but motion, 
painfull. We have no need of doctorli ] am hardly shaken, and am slow in all 
cunsultations or collegial! interpretations. things, be it to ris®, to gae to bed, or to my 
Our senses tell us where it is and what it is.. meal@. Seaven of the clocke in the morn- 
By and with such arguments, forcible or ing is to me an early houre; and where I 
weake (as Cicero doth the infirmity of his, may command, I neither dine before eleven, 
old age), I endevour to lull asleepe and nor sup till after six. 1 have heretofore 
study to ammuse my imagination, andsupple imputed the cause of agues or maladies, 
orannoint her sores. If they grow worse: whereinto IT have falne, to the lumpish 
to-morrow, to-morrow we shall provide for | heavinesse or drowzy dullnesse which my 
new remedies or escapes. That this is true,‘ long sleeping had caused me, and ever 
loe afterward againe, haply the lightest: repented mee to fall asleepe againe in the 
motion wrings pure blood out of my veines. "morning, Plato condemnes more the ex- 
And what of that? I omit not to stirre as cesse of sleeping then the surfet of drink- 
before, and with a youthfull and insolent) ing. I love to lie hard and alone, yea and 
heate ride after my hounds; and find: without a woman by me, after the kingly 
that I have great reason of so important an | manner ; somewhat well and warme covered. 
accident, which costs me but a deafe heavi- |] never had my bed warmed, but since | 
nesse and dombe alteration in that part. It) came to be an old man, if need require, I 
is some great stone that wasteth and con-: have clothes given me to warme my feete 
sumeth the substance of my kidneis and my. and my stomacke, Great Scipio was taxed 
life, which I avovde by little and Jittle: not to bee a sluggard or heavy sleeper (in my 
without some naturall pleasure, as an ex- conceit) for no other cause but that men 
crement now superfluous and troublesome. | were offended ; hee onely should bee the 
And feele [ something to shake? Except. man ia whom no fault might justly bee 
not that I ammuse my selfe to feele my. found, If there be any curiosity in my be- 
yulse, or looke into my urine, thereby to. haviour or manner of life, it is rather about 
finde or take some tedious prevention. I, my going to bed then any thing else ; but 
shall come time enough to feele the smart, | if neede bee, I generally yeeld and accom- 
without lengthening the same with the paine modate my selfe unto necessity, as well 
of feare. Who feareth to suffer, suffereth and as quietly, as amy other whosoever, 
already, because he feareth. i Sleeping hath possessed a great part of my 
Seeing*the doubt and ignorance of those ‘life: and as old as 1 am, I can sleepe eight 
whoewill and do meddle with expounding | or nine houres together, 1 doe with profit 
the drifts and shifts of nature, with her withdraw my selfe from this sluggish pro- 
internal! progress; and so many false | pension, and evidently finde my selfe better 
prognosticationgof their arte should make , by it. Indeede, I somewhat feele the stroke 
us undegstand her meanes infinitly un-, of alteration, but if three dayes it is past. 
knowne. There is great uncertainty, And [| see few that live with lesse (when 
variety and obscurity in that shee pro-, need is), and that more constantly exercise 
miseth and menaceth us. Except old age, | themselves, nor whom toyling and labour 
which is an undoubted signe of deaths ap- | offend lesse. My body is capable of a firme 
proching, of all other accidents, I see few | agitation, so it be not vehement and sodaine. 
gignes Of future things whereon we may | I avoide violent exercises, and which induce 
gr our divination. I onely judge my | mee to sweate; my limbs will sooner be 
gelfe by trne-feeling sense, and not by dis- | wearied then heated. 1 can stand a whole 
eourse, To what end, since 1 will adde | day long, and am seldome weary with walk- 
nothing thereunto except attention and ing. Since my first age, | ever loved rather 
wal Will you know what I gaine by to ride then walkeeupon paved streets. 
__? Behold those who doe otherwise, and Going afoote, I shall durty myselfe up to 
who depend on so many d.verse perswasions ‘the waste; and litte men, going alongst 


and counsels, how oft imagination presseth ‘ our strects, are subject (for wae of bresen- 
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tiall apparence) to be justled or elbowed, 
I love to take my rest, be it sitting or lying- 
along, with my legs as high or higher 
then my seate. No profession or occupa- 
tion is more pleasing then the military; a 
profession or exercise both noble in execu- 
tion (for the strongest, most generous and 
prowdest of all vertues, is true valour) and 
noble in its cause. No utility, either more 
just or universall then the protection of the 
repose or defence of the greatnesse of ones 
country. The company and dayly conver- 
sation of so many noble! young, and active 
men, cannot but bee well-pleasing tq you: 
the dayly and ordinary sight of so divers 
tragicall spectacles ; the berty and uncon- 
troled freedome of that artelesse and un- 
affected conversation, masculine and cere- 
monilesse maner of life ; the hourely variety 
of a thousand ever-changing and differing 
actions ; the couragious and minde-stirring 
harmony of warlike musicke, which at ance 
entertaineth with delight and enflameth with 
lunging, both your eares and your mindt; 
the imminent and matchlesse honour of that 
exercise; yea the very sharpnesse and 
difficulty of it, which Plato esteemeth so 
little, that in his imaginary commonwealth 
he imparteth the same both to women and 
to children. 
adventurous knight you enter the lists, the 
bands or particular hazards, according as 
your selfe judge of their successes or import- 
ance; and you see when your life may 
tlierein be excusably employed. 


Pulckvsmegue mort succurvit in arnis* 
And nobly it doth come in minde, 
Yo die in armes may bonor finde. 


Rasely to feare common dangers, that con- 
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As a voluntary souldier or 
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atarmes. Vivere, mi Lucilli, militare est 31 
‘Friend mine, to live is to goe on warre- 
fare.” I cannot remember that ever I was 
scabbed, yet is itching one of natures 
sweetest gratifications, and as ready at hand. 
But repentance doth over-importunately 
attend on it. I exercise the same in mine 
eares (and by fits) which within doe often 
itch. I was borne with al my senses sound, 

almost in perfection. My stomacke is com- 
modiously good, and so is my head; both 

which, together with my winde, maintaine 
themselves athwart my agues. I have out- 
lived that age to which some nations have 
not withoxt some reason prescribed for a 
just end unto life, that they allowed not a 
man to exceede the same. have notwith- 

standing some remyses or intermissions yet, 

though unconstant and short, so sound and 
neate that there is litue difference between 
them and the health and indolency of my 
youth, Ispeake not of youthly vigor and 
chearefull blithenesse; there is no reason 
they should follow me beyond their limits; 


Non hee amplius est liminis, aut aguar 
Calestis, patiens latus.* 

These sides cannot still sustaine 

Lying without doores, showring raine. 


My visnge and eyes doe presently dis- 
| cover me. Thence .begm all my changes, 
;and somewhat sharper then they are in 
,eflect. 1 often move my friends to pitty 
lere I feele the cause of it. My looking- 
| glasse doth not amaze me, for even in my 
‘youth it hath divers times befalne me so to 
put on a dusky Jooke, a wan colour, a 
troubled behaviour and of ill presage, with- 
out any great accident ; so that physitians 
, perceiving no inward cause to answer this 


cerne $0 numberilesse a multitude, and not: outward alteration, ascribed the same to the 
to dare what so many sorts of men dare, ; secret minde or some concealed passion, 
yea whole nations together, is onely incident | which inwardly gnawed and consumed me. 
to base, craven, and milke-sop hearts, com-| They were deceived; were my body directly 
pany and good fellowship doth harten and | by me, as is my minde, we should march a 
encourage children, If some chance to ex- little more at our ease. I had it then, not 
ceed and outgoe you.in knowledge, in onely exempted from all ‘rouble, but also 
experience, in grace, in strength, in fortune, | full of satisfaction and blithenesse, as it is 

ou have third and collaterall causes tO! most commonly, partly by its owne com- 

ame und take hold-of; but to yecld to! plexion, and partly by its owne desseigne + 
them in constancy of minde and resolution 
of courage, you have none but your selfe to 
find fault wit Death is much more abject, 
languishing, grisly, and paineful in a downe- 
bed, then in a field combate; and agucs, — | am of opinion that this her temperature 
catarrhs or apoplexies, as painefull and hath often raised my body from his it - 
mortall as an harquebusado. He that! he is often suppressed, whereas she, if not 
should be made undantedly to beare the | jasciviously wanton, at least in quiet and 
accidents of common, life, should not need | Se a eens oe 
to bumbast his courage, to become a man | 


Nee vitiant artus egre contagia mentis> — 
' Nor doth sicke mindes infection 
Pollute strong joynts complexion. 
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reposed estate. I hada quartan ague which | went upon the tiles and tops of hauses. I 
held me foure or five moneths, and had! stand not much on nice choice of meates at 
altogether disvisaged and altered my coun- the table, and commonly begin with the 
tenance, yet my minde held ever out, not, first and neerest dish, and leape not 
onely peaceably but pleasantly. So I feele willingly from one taste to another. Multi- 
no paine or smart ; weakenesse and languish- tude of dishes and variety of services dis- 
ing doe not greatly perplex me, I see’ please me as much as any other throng. | 
divers corporall defailances, the onely nam- | am easily pleased with few messes, and hate 
ing of which breede a kind of horror, and ; the opinion of Favorinus, that at a banquet 
which [I would feare lesse then a thousand . you must have that dish whereon you feed 
passions and agitations of the mind which | hungerly taken from you, and ever have a 
I seein use. I resolve to runne no more;; new one set in the place; and that it is 
it sufficeth me to goe-on faire and softly ; ‘a niggardly suppe if all the guests be not 
nor doe I complaine of their naturall de-: glutigd with pinions and rumps of divers 
cadence or empairing that possesseth me. | kinds of fowle, and that onely the dainty 
Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus 2% pee beccafico or sniptig deserveth to bee 
Wihcwccdneea CaGlan tibialis te eke ; eaten whole at one morsell, I feede much 

> . . - a 
In these about theAlpes vhat be? | upon salt cates, and love to have my bread 
nee _ {Somewhat fresh, and mine owne baker 
No more then I grieve that my continu-, makes none other for my bord, against the 
ance is not as long and sound as that of an ‘fashion of my country. [n my youth my 
oake. J have no cause to finde fault with overseers had much a doe to reforme the 
my imagination. I have in my life had very® refusall I made of such meats as youth doth 
few thoughts or cares that have so much as‘ cSmmonly love best ; as sweetmeats, com- 
interrupted the course of my sleepe, except fets and marchpanes. My tutor was wont 
of desire to awaken without dismay or ‘to finde great fault with my lothing of such 
afflicting me. 1 seldome dreame, and when | dainties, as a kinde of squeamish delicacy. 
I doe, it is of extravagant things and, And to a nee itis nothing but a difficulty 
chymeras, commonly produced of pleasant; of taste, where it once isapplyed. Whosoever 
conceits, rather ridiculous then sorrowfull. ,Temooveth from a child a certaine particular 
And thinke it true that dreames are the or obstinate affection to browne bread, to 
true Interpreters of our inclinations ; but: bacon, or to garlike, taketh friandize from 
great skill is required to sort and under- him, There are some that make ita labour 
stand them, and thinke it a patience to regret a good 
Res quer in vita usurpant homines, cegitant, — piece of powdred becfe, or a good gemmon 
curant, vident, -Of bakon, amongst partridges. Are not 
Qxagque agunt vigilantes, agitanigueca sicud they wise men in Wie meanetime? It is the 


im somno accidunt chiefe dainty of all dainties ; it is the taste 
Afinns meirandem est. ‘of nice effeminate fortune that wil be dis- 
It is no neat the Mae wus te ‘tasted with ordinary and usual things. /er 
Ue a ene ce pena ita aE BESS gua luxuria diviligrum tadio ludit :' 

i "3 '* Whereby the lavishnesse of plenty playes 


Plato saith, moreover, that it isthe office of | with tedious pleasure.” ‘To forbeare to make 
wiseslome to draw divining instrnctions from | yood cheare, because another doth it, for 
them against future times. Wherein I see | one to have care of his feeding, is the essence 
nothing but the wonderfull experience that | of that vice. ’ 

Socrates, Xenophon, and Aristotle relate off 2... : ‘ 
them—rmen of unreproovable authority. - FpiapatinlrhS cise ¢ olus omne patella, 
Histories report that the inhabitants of the : rede ae | 
Adantique i es never dreame, who feed on You brooke not all th heath pottage up, 
nothing that hath beene slaine; which 1 Indeede there is this difference, that it is 
adde, vecause it is peradventure the occasion | better for one to tye his desires unto things 
they dreame not. Pythagoras ordained: easiest to be gotten, yet is it a vice to tie 
therefofe a certaine methode of feeding, himselfe to any strictnesse. I was hereto- 
that dreames might be sorted of some pur- , fore wont to name a kinsman of mine over- 

) Mine are tender, and cause no agita- delicate, because whilst hee lived in our 
tion of body or expression of voice in me. gallies, he had unlearnt and left to lie upon 
I have in my dayes se ne many strangely a bedde and to strippe himselfe to goe to 
stirred with them. The on the philosopher | bedde. Had 1 any gnale children I should 
walked in dreaming ; ar 1 Pericles his boy, | willingly wish them my fortune. That good 
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father it pleased God to allot me (who hath | than I bend unto that of Pyrrhus, who was 
nothing of mee but thankefulnesse for his | ever wont demissely to stoope and yeeld to 
goodnesse, which indeed is as great asthe mighty, and insolently to grow proud 
great may be) even from my cradle sent over the weake. Long sitting at meales 
mee to be brought up in a poor village of! doth much weary and distemper me, for be 
his, where he kept me so long as I suckt, | it for want of better countenance and enter- 
and somewhat longer, breeding me after’ tainement, or that 1 used myselfe unto it 
the meanest and simplest common fashion. | when I was a child, I feede as long as I 
Afagna pars dibertutis est bene moratus' sitte at the table; and therefore, being in 
venter:' '* A mannerly belly is a great part mine owne house, though my board be but 
of a man’s liberty."” Never take unto your- ; short and that wee use not to sit long, { 
selfe, and much lesse never vive your wives | doc not commonly sit downe with the first, 
the charge of your chifdéén’s breeding or , but a pretty while after others, according to 
education. Let fortune frame them ufder, the forme of Augustus, yet I imitate him 
the popular aud naturall lawes ; let custome | not in bis rising before others, Contrary, I 
enure them to frupality and breed them to love to sit a great while after, and to heare 
hardnesse, that they may rather descend | some discourse or table-talke, alwayes pro- 
from sharpenesse than ascend unto it. His: vided I beare not a part myselfe, for if my 
couceipt aymed also at another end, to! belly be full I shall soone be weary and 
acquaint and re-ally me with that people! hurt myselfe with talking, and I finde the 
and condition of men that have most need : exercise of lowde-speaking and contesting 
of ug; and thought I was rather bound to! before meate very pleasant and wholesome. 
respect those which extend their armes unto | The ancient Grecians and Romanes had 
me than such as turne their backe toward | better reason than wee, allotting unto feed- 
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me. And that was the reason he chose no | 
other gossips to hold me at the font than | 
men of abject and base fortune, tliat so 1! 


might the more be bound and tied unto 
them, His purpose hath not altogether 
succeeded ill, I willingly give and accost 
myselfe unto the meaner sort, whether it be 
because there is more glory gotten by them, 
or through some naturall compassion, which 
in me is infinitely powerfull, The faction 
which I condemne in our civill warres J 
shall more eel condemne when it, 
prospers and flourisheth. | shall in some | 
sort be reconciled unto it when I see it 
miserably depressed and overwhelmed. Oh 
how willingly doe I remember that worthy 
humour of Chelonis, Jaughter and wife to 
King of Sparta. Whilest Cleombrotus, 
her husband, in the tumultuous disorders 
of his city, had the upper hand of Leonidas 
her father, she played the part of a good 
daughter, allying herselfe with her father 
in bis exile and in bis mjsery, mainely op- 
pours herselfe against the conquerour. 
Did fortune turne, so changed she her | 
minde, couragiously taking her husband's | 
part, whom she never forsooke, whitherso- 
ever his ruine or distresse carryed him; 
having (in my seeming) no other choise 
than to follow that side where she might 
doe most good, where she was most wanted, 
and where she might sbew herselfe most 
truely pittifull. I doe more naturally encline 
toward the example of Flamnius, who more | 
and rather yeelded to .uch as had need of | 
him than to those who might doe him good, | 
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3 San. Epist, 123, | 


ing, which is a principal! action of man’s 
life (if any other extraordinary businesse 
did not let or divert them from it), divers 
houres, and the best part of the night, eat- 
ing and drinking more leisurely than we 
doe, who passe and runne-over all our 
actions in post-haste, and extending this 
naturall pleasure unto more leisure and use, 
entermixing therewith divers profitable and 
mind-pleasing offices of civill conversation. 
Such as have care of me may easily steale 
from me whatsoever they imagine may be 
burtfull for me, inasmuch as about my feed- 
ing I never desire or find fault with that 
I see not. That proverb is verified in me: 
What eye seeth not, the heart rueth not; 
but if a dish or anything else be once set 
before me, they lose their labour that goe 
about to tell me of abstinence; so that 
when I am disposed to fast I must be*se- 
questred from eaters, and have no more 
set before me than may serve for a stinted 
and regular collation ; for if1 but sit downe 
ata set table I forget my resolution. If I 
chance to bidde my cooke change the dress- 
ing of some kinde of meate or dish, all my 


menknow I inferre my aypetite is wa , 
and my stomache out of order, and I shall 


hardly touch it. J Ic ve all manner of flesh 
or fowle but greene osted and raw sodden, 
namely, such as may beare it without. 
danger, and love to have them throughly 
mortified, and i. divers of them the’ very 
aeicaat of a — h cone apace 
or toughnesse .f meate doth generally moiest | 
me, of all ¢ ber qualities | am as carelesss . 
and can as well brooke them as any man. 


that ever " knew, so tha. (contrary to re 
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ceived opinion) even amongst fishes I shall 
finde some both too new and over-hard and 
firme ; itis not the fault or want of teeth, 
which I ever had as perfectly sound and 
compleate as any other man, and which but 
now, being so olde, beginne to threaten 
me. I have from my infancy learnt to 
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|five-and-twenty, and others being thirty 
; yeeres of age, which [ often compare with 
“such as were made by meas I am now at 
this instant. How many times doe I say 
I am no more myselfe; how much is my 
present image further from those then from 
that of my decease? It is an over-great 


rubbe them with my napkin, both in the/ abuse unto nature to dragge and hurry her 
morning when I rise and sitting down and: so farre that she must be forced to give us 
rising from the table. God doth them a/ over, and abandon our conduct, our eyes, 
grace from whom by little and little he! our teeth, our legges and the rest, to the 
doth subtract their life. It is the onely | mercy of a forrfin® help and begged assist- 
benefit of old age. ‘Their last death shall) ang; and to put our selves into the hands 
be so much the lesse full, languishing and | of art, weary to follow us. Iam not over- 
painefull, it shall then kill but one halfe or! much or greedily desirous of sallets or of 
a quarter of a man. Even now | lost one | fruits, except melons. My father hated all | 
of my teeth, which of itselfe fell out without | manner of sawces; I love them all. Over- 





strugling or paine ; it was the naturall terme; much eating doth hurt and distemper me, 
of its continuance. ‘That part of my being, 
with divers others, are already dead and 
mortified in mee, others of the most active, 


‘but for the quality I have yet no certaine 
knowledge that any meate offends me; I 
never observe either a full or waned moone, 





halfe dead, and which during the vigor of) nor make a difference betweene the spring 
my age held the first ranke. Thus! sinke; time or autumne. ‘There are certaine in- 
and scape from myselfe. What foolishnes : constant and unknowne motions in us ; for 
will it be in my understanding to feele the (by way of example) [ have heretofore found 
start of that fall, already so advanced, as it, redish-rootes to be very good for mee, then 
were perfectly whole? I hope it not; verily | very hurtfull, and now againe very well 
I receive a speciall comfort in thinking on agreeing with my stomacke. In divers 
my death, and that it shall be of the most other things I feele my appetit to change, 
just and naturall, and cannot now require and my stomacke to diversifie from time to 
or hope other favor of destiny concerning i time. [have altred my course of drinking, 
ok then arene Pied perswade them- ; ae nae from white to claret wine, and 
selves that, as heretofore, they have had a; then from claret to white ugaine, 
higher stature, so their lives were longer:; I am very friand and gluttonous of fish, 
ee are preeaig for cage of ss arts mea my ee ae uhet fish 
ancient times, though he were of an exceed- | dayes, and my feasts upon fasting-dayes. 
ing high stature, his life continued but I believe as some others doe, that fish is 
seventy yeeres. Shal I, that have so much of lighter digtstion than flesh, Ag I 
and so universally adored that apasov merpov, : make it a conscience to eate flesh upon a 
a meane is best, of former times, and have fish day, so doth my taste to eate fish and 
overtaken a meane measure for the most. fleshtogether. The diversity betweene them 
perfect, therefore pretend a most prodigi- , seemes to mee over-distant. Even from my 
ous and unmeasurable life? Whatsoever youth I was want now and then to steale 
commeth contrary to Nature's course may , Some repast, either that I might sharpen my 
be combersoine, but what comes according : stomacke against the next day for (as Epi- 
to her shouldeever please. Omnia gauc curus was wont to fast, and made but sparing 
secundum naturam fiunt, sunt habenda in' meales, thereby t6 accustome his voluptu- 
bonis: ‘‘ AN things are to be accompted | ousnesse to neglect plenty; J, contrary to 
goo Aha are pin Sore : veneer to sete my oY to a a 
wad. therefore, saith Plato, is that death | better, and more merrily to make use o 
violent which is caused either by wounds or, plenty) or else | fasted, the better to main- 
| sicknegses ; but that of all others the easiest | taine my vigor for the service or perform- 
and in some sort delitious which surprizeth ' ance of some bodily or mentall action, for 
us by meanes of age. Vitam adolescentibus | both are strangely dulled and idled in me, 
wis aufert, senibus maturitas: ** A forcible through over-much fulnesse and replete- 
violeace takes their life from the young, but nesse. And above all, I hate that foolish 
a ripe maturity from the old.” Death enter-' combination of so scum! and bucksome a 
medieth and everywhere confounds itself goddesse with that mdigesied and ngtioe 
--with.our life ; declination doth preoccupate god, all puffed with the fume of his liquor 
her houre and insinuate itselfe in the very | or to recover my crazed claennegeay Eat pets 
 @ourse of our advancement, I have pictures: 1 wanted some good company. | aay 
oof mine owne that were drawne when I was! as Enicurus said. that a man should not 80 
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much respect what he eateth as with whom: making of good cheere unto the houre of 
he eateth; and commend Chilon, that he | withdrawing and of rest, without interrupting 
would not promise to come to Periander’s! the day :. po was I wont to doe heretofore, 
feast before he knew certainely who were: I have fof my health found out since my 
the other bidden guests. No viands are so | experience, that on the contrary it is better 
sweetly ‘pleasing, no sauce so tastefull, as to dine, and that one shall digest better 
that which is drawne from conversable and being awake. Whether I be in health or in 
muutuall society. I] thinke it wholesome to ‘sicknesse, I am not much subject to be 
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eaie more leisurely, and lesse in quality, and. thrifty ; indeede my mouth is somewhat dry, 


to feede oftner ; but 1 will have appetit and but without thirst. And commonly I use 
hunger to be endeared. I should finde no, not to drinke, but when with eating 1 am 
pleasure, after a phisicalhrganer, to swallow | forced to desire it, and that is when I have 
three or foure forced and spare meales a eaten well. For a man of an ordinary 
day. Who can assure me, if ] have a food | stature I drinke indifferent much. In 
taste or stomacke in the morning, that Ij} sommer, and at a hungry meale, I not 
shall have it againe at supper? Let us old onely exceede the limits of Augustus, who 
men, let us, I say, take the first convenient dranke but precisely three times ; but, not 
time that commeth ; let us leave hopes and_ to offend the rule of Democritus, who forbade 
prognastikes unto almanacke makers. The us to stay at foure as an unlucky number, 
extreame fruit of my health is pleasure; let | if need be, I come to five : three demisexticrs, 
us hold fast on the present, and to us/or thereabouts. I like little glasses best ; 
knowne, I eschew constancy in these lawes | end J love to empty my glasse, which some 
of fasting. Whoso will have a forme to! others dislike, asa thing unseemely. Some- 
serve him, let him avoyd continuance of it; | times, and that very often, I temper my wine 
but we harden ourselves unto it, and there- | one halfe and many times three parts with 
unto wholy apply our forces : sixe moneths! water; and when I am in mine owne 
after, you al finde your stomacke so' house, from an antient custome which 
enured unto it, that you shall have gotten | my father’s physitian ordained both for him 
nothing but this, to have lost the liberty to; and bhimselfe, looke what quantity of wine is 
use it otherwise without damage. I use to; thought will serve mee a meale, the same is 
foe with my legges and thighs no more’ commonly tempered two or three houres 
covered in summer than in winter, for I before it be served in, and so kept in the 
never weare but one paire of single silke | cellar. It is reported that Cranaus, king of 
stockins. Forthe easing of my rheume and ithe Athenians, was the first that invented 
helpe of my chollike, I hace of Jate used to; the mingling of wine with water. Whether 
keepe my head and belly warme. My: it were profitable or no, I will not now dis- 
infirmities did in a few dayes habituate! pute or stand upon, | thinke it more decent 
themselves thereunto, and, disdained my and more wholesome that children should 
ordinary provisions: from a single night- drinke no wine untill they be past the age of 
cappe IE came to a double coverchef, and sixteene or eighteene yeares. The most 
from a bonnet to a Nned and quilted hat. usuall and common forme of life is the best: 
The bumbasting of my doublet serves me | each particularity doth in mine opinion 
now for no more use then a stomacher ; it! impugne it. And I should as much detest 
is a thing of nothing, unlesse ladde a hare‘ a Germane that should put water inthis 
ora valture'’s skin to it, and some warme; wine, as a Frenchman that should drinke it 


wrapping about my head. Follow this! pure.  Publike custome giveth law unto 
graiation, and you shall coe a faire pace. I 

will do no such thing. If I durst [could 
find in my hart to revoke the beginning I 
have given unto it, Fall you into any new 
inconvenience? This .eformation will no 
longer availe you. You are so accustomed 
unto it that you are driven to seeke some 
new one, So are they overthrowne that 
suffer themselves with forced formalities or 
strict rules to be intangied, and do super- 
stitiously constraine themselves unto them : 
they have need of more, and of more after 
that: they never conlé to an end. It is 
much more commodious both for our busi- 
nesse and: for our pleasure (as did our 
forefathers) to lose our dinner, and deferre 


‘such things. I feare a foggy and thicke 
/ayre, and shunne smoke more than death 
(the first thing I began to repaire when J 
jcame to be maister of mine owne house, 


: was the chimnies and privies, which in most 


| of our buildings is a generall and intollerable 


‘fanit); and of the mischiefes and difficulties 


{CHAP. XIU 


attending on warre, there is none I hate. 


more than in hot-sweltring wether to ride. 


up and downe all the day long in smoky 
dust, as many times as our souldicts are 
faine to doe. I bave a free and easie reapik 
ration, and doe most commonly passe 
my murres and colds without off 
lungs, or without coughing. The- 











heaie of summer is more offensive to me. 
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than the sharpnesse of winter ; for, besides ' eate so, gave his tutor a whirret on the eare, 
the incommodity of heat, which is lesse to; There were men in Rome that as others 
bee xyemedied than the inconvenience of | teach youth to go witha good grace, so they 


cold, and besides the force of the sunne's 
beames, which strike into the head, mine 
eyes are much offended witn any kinde of 
giittring or sparkling light, so that 1 cannot 
well sit at dinner over against a cleare- 
burning fire. To allay or dim the white- 
ness of paper, when I was most given to 
reading, 1 was wont to lay a piece of greene 
gilasse upon my booke, and was thereby 
much eased. Hitherto I never used spec- 
tacles, nor know not what they meane ; and 
can yet see as farre as ever [ could, and as 
any another man ; true it is, (hat when night 


taught men to chew with decency, J doe 
sometimes lose the leisure to spenke, which 
is so pleasing an entertainment at the table, 
provided they be discourses short, witty, and 
pleasant. There is a kinde of jealousie and 
envy betweene our pleasures, and they often 
shocke and hinder one another. Alcibiades, 
a man very exquisitely skilfull in making 
good cheere, inhilfitéd all manner of musicke 
at tales, because it should not binder the 
delight of discourses, for the reason which 
Plato affords him, that it is a custome of 
popular or base men to call for minstrels or 


comes, I begin to perceive a dimnes and| singers at feasts, and an argument. they 
weakenesse in reading, the continuall exer-| want witty or good discourses and pleasing 
cise whereof, and specially by night, was, entertainement, wherewith men of conceipt 
ever somewhat troublesome unto mine eyes, and understanding know how to enterfeast 
Loe here a steppe-backe, and that very] and entertaine themselves. Varro requireth 


sensible. J shall recoyle no more from a 
second toa third, and from a third to a 
fourth, so gently, that before I feele the 
declination and age of my sight I must be 
starke blinde. So artificially doe the fates 
untwist our lives-threade. Yet am I in 
doubt that my hearing is about to become 
thicke, and you shall see that I shall have 


lost it halfe when yet I shall finde fault with 


this at a banket, an assembly of persons, 
faire, goodly, and handsome of presence, 
affable and delightfull in) conversation, 
which must not be dumbe nor dull, sullaine 
nor slovenly, cleantinesse and neatnesse 
in meates, and faire wether. <A good 
minde-pleasing table-entertainement is not 
a jittle voluptuous feast, nor a meanly 
artificiall banquet. Neither great or sterne 
commanders in warres, nor famous or 


their voyces that speake unto me. ‘The; 
minde must be strained to a high pitch to Strict philosophers, have disdained the use 
make it perceive how it declincth. My going | or knowledge of it. My imagination hath 
is yet very nimble, quicke, and stout ; and |) bequeathed three of them to the keeping 
wot not which of the two I can more hardly of my memory onely, which fortune did 
stay at one instant, eyther my minde or my at severall times yeeld exceedingly de- 
body. I must like that preacher well that! lightsome unto me. My present state doth 
can tie nine attention to a whole sermon.| now exclude mé@ from them; for every 
In places of ceremonies, where every man; One, according to the good temper of 
doth so nicely stand upon countenance, | body or mind wherem he finds himselfe, 
where I have seene ladies hold their eyes so | addeth either principall grace or taste unto 
Steady, I could never so hold out, but some ‘them, My selfe, who but grovell on the 
tteof mine would cver be gadding ; al-‘ ground, hate that kind of human wisedome 
though I be sitting there, | am not well: which would make us disdainefull and enc- 
settled. As Chrysippus the philosopher's mies of the bodies reformation. I deeime it 
chamber-maide @aide of hir master, that he, an equall injustice either to take natural! 
was never drunke but in his legges ; for ' sensualities against the hart, or to take them 
whersoever he sate, he was ever accustomed ; too neere the hart, Xerxes was a ninny- 
to be wagging with them ; and this she saide | hammer, who, enwrapped and given to all 
at what time store of wine had made his humane volupruousnesse, proposed rewards 
companions cuppe-shotten, and yet he felt) for those that should devise such as be had 
‘90 altergtion, but continued sober in minde; never heard of. And hee is not much 
it might likewise have beene said of me, ; behind him in sottishnesse that goeth 
‘that even from mine infancy I had either, about to abridge those which Nature 
folly or quickesilver in my feete, 50 much ; hath devised for him. One should neither 
stirrings and natural! inconstancy have I in) follow nor avoyd them, but receive them. I 
lace them. It is unman- receive them somewhat more amply and 


them where ever I plac 
neriiaesse and prejudiciall unto health, yea | prices. and rather am contented to 
» to feede grosely and: foliow naturall inclination. We need not 





ged to pleasure 3 
greedily asI doe. I shallsometimes through 7 erate their inanity, it will sufficiently 
chaste bite my tongue and fingers’ ends. | be felt and doth sufficiently produce it selfe. 
Diogenes meeting with a childe that did; Godamercy our weske, crazed, and joy- 
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diminishing spirit, which makes us distaste | manners and in action; Plato hath found a 
both them and himselfe. Hee treateth both | mediocrity between both. But they sav so 
himselfe and whatsoever he receiveth, some- | by way of discourse, for the true tempera- 
times furward and othertimes backeward, ture is found in Socrates, and Plato is more 
according as himself is either insaciate, Socratical then Pythagorical, and it becomes 


vagabond, new fangled, or variable, him best. When I dance, I dance; and 
{ * . r 

i? “a : .. | When I sleepe, 1 sleepe; and when I am 

eerie Gr nisi vas, guodcungue infundis i solitarie walking in a faire orchard, if my 

iw aweete-veuelt all you paure , thoughts have a while entertained themselve 

In such a vessell soone will sowre, | with strange occurrences, I doe another while 

| bring them to walke with mee in the orchard, 


My selfe, who brag so*curiously to em- |; and to be partakers of that solitarinesse and 
brace and pave to allow the,com- | of my selfe. Nature hath like a kinde mo- 
modities of life, whensoever I look precisely ' ther observed this, that such actions as shee 
into it, finde nothing therein but winde, But for our necessities hath enjoyned unto us 
what? We are nothing but winde. And | should also be voluptuous unto us, and doth 
the very winde also, more wisely then we! not onely by reason but also by appetite en- 
loveth to bluster and to be in agitation, and | vite us untothem; it were injustice to corrupt 
is pleased with his owne offices, without de- | her rules. When I behold Caesar and Alex- 
siring stability or solidity, qualities that be { ander in the thickest of their wondrous great 
not his owne. ‘The meere pleasures of im- | labours so absolutely to enjoy humane and 
agination, as well as displeasure (say some) {corporall pleasures, I say not that they 
are the greatest, as the ballance of Critolaus release thereby their minde, but rather 
did expresse. Jt is no wonder she com-! strengthen the same, submitting by vigor of 
poseth them at her pleasure, and cuts them ; courage their violent occupation and la- 
out of the whole cloath, 1 see dayly some’ borious thoughts to the customary use of 
notable presidents of it, and peradventure to ordinary life. Wise had they beene had 
be desired. But 1, that am of a commixt they beleeved that that was their ordinary 
condition, homely and plaine, cannot so/ vocation and this their extraordinary. What 
thoroughly bite on that onely and so simple | egregious fooles are we! Hee hath past bis 
object, but shall grosely and carelessly give ‘life in idlenesse, say we; alas! I have done 
myselfe over to the present delights of the nothing this day. What; have you not 
generall and humane law, intellectually lived? It is not onely the fundamentall, 
sensible and sensibly-intellectuall, The Ci- but the noblest of your occupations, Had 1 
renaiqne philosophers are of opinion that | beene placed or thought fit for the managing 
as griefes, so corporall pleasures are more | of great affaires, | would have shewed what 
powerfull, and as double, so more just. | I could have performed. Have you knowen 
Vhere are some (as Arisiotle saith) who, | how to meditate and mannage your life, 
with a savage kinde of stupidity, will seeme | you have accomplished the greatest worke of 
distastefall or squeamish of them. Some all. For a man to shew and exploit him- 
others [ know that doe it out of ambition, iselfe Nature hath no neede of fortune ; she 
Why renounce they not also breathing? equally siewes herselfe upon all grounds, in 
Why live they not of their own, and refuse all sutes, beforeand behinde, as it were 
light, because it commeth of gratuity and without curteines, welt, or gard, Have you 
costs them neither invention nor vigor. That knowne how to compose your manners? 
Mars, or Pallas, or Mercurie should nourish You have done more than he who hath coin- 
them to see, instead ot Ceres, Venus, or posed bookes. Have you knowne how to 
Bacchus ? Will they not seeke for the quad- take rest? You have done more than he who 
rature of the circle even upon their wives?! hath taken empires and cities, The glo- 
“ hate that we should be commanded to rious masterpiece of man is to live to the re- 
have our minds in the clouds whilst our pulse. All other things—as to migne, to 
bodies are sitting at the table ; yet would 1 governe, to hoard up treasure, to thrive, and | 
not have the minde to be fastned thereunto, to build—are for the most part but appen- 
nor wallow upon it, nor lie along thereon, dixes and supports therunto It is to theea 
but apply it selfe and sit at it. Aristippus great pleasure to see a generall of an armie at 
defended but the body, as if wee had no the roote of a breach, which ere leng in- 
soule ; Zeno embraced but the soule, as if tendeth to charge or enter, all whole, uadis-. 
we had no body; beth viciously, Pytha-/ tracted, and carelesly to prepare him aelfe, 
goras (say they) hath followed a philosophie | while he sits at dinner with his friends about 
ali in contemplation ; Socrates altogether in | him, to talke of any matter. And I am de~. 

| lighted to see Brutus, having both heaven . 
1 Hor, |. i, Bpist, ti, 54, and earth conspired against him and the 
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liberty of Rome, by stealthe to take some | 
hours of the night from his other cares, and 
walking of the round, in al security to reade, 
to note, and abbreviate Polibius. It is for 
base and petty minds, dulled and over- 
whelmed with the weight of affaires, to be 
ignorant how to leave them, and not to 
know how to free themselves from them, 
nor how to leave and take them againe. 

O fortes petavragne passi, 

Mecum sepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas, 

Cras ingens iterabimus aguort 
Vahant compeeres, who oft have worse endured 
With me, let now with wae your cares be cured: 
To-morrow we againe 
‘Will launch into the maine. 


Whether it be in jest or earnest that the 
Sorbonicall or theological wine and their 
feasts or gaudy dayes are now come to bee 
proverbially jested at, I think there is some 
reason that by how much more profitably 
and seriously they have bestowed the morn- 
ing in the exercise of their schooles, so 
much more commodiously and pleasantly 
should they dine at noone. <A cleare con- 
science to have well employed and indus- 
triously have spent the other houres is a 
perfect seasoning and savory condiment of 
tables. So have wise men lived. And that 
inimitable contention unto vertue which so 
amazeth us in both Catoes, their so strictly- 
severe humour, even unto importunity, hath 
thus mildly submitted my selfe, and taken 
pleasure in the lawes of humane condition 
and in Venus and Bacchus, aggording to 
their sects precepts, which require a_per- 
fectly wise man to be fully expert and skil- 
full in the true use of sensualities, as in all 
other duties or devoires belonging to life. 
Cut cor sapiat et et sapiat palatus;: ‘Let 
his palate be savoury whose heart is sa- 
voury.”’ Easie-yeelding and facility doth, in 
my conceit, greatly honour and is best 
befitting a magnanimous and noble minde. 
Epaminondas thought it no scorne to thrust 
himselfe amones the boyes of his citie and 
dance wish them, yea, and tosing and play, 
and with attention busie himselfe, were it in 
things that might derogate from the honor 
aod reputation of his glorious victories, and 
from the perfect reformation of manners | 
that wag in him. And amongst so infinite | 
admirable actions of Scipio the grand | 
father, a man worthy to be esteemed of ; 
heavenly race, nothing addeth so much > 
! unto him as to see him carelesly to 
‘allie and childishly to trifle in gathering | 
and chasing of cockle-shels, and play at cost | 
eastle along the sea-shoare with his friend 

Car. |. i. Od. vii. 30, 


1 Hor. Car. 1. 
BCic, Fin. i, ti, 
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Lelius ; and if it were fowle weather, amus- 
ing and solacing himscife to represent in 
writing and comedies the most popular and 
base actions of men. And having his head 
continually busied with that wondertull en- 
terprise against Hannibal and Affrike, yet 
hee still visited the schooles in Sicily, and 
frequented the lectures of philosophy, arm- 
ing his enemies teeth at Rome with envy and 
spight. Nor any thing more remarkable in 
Socrates, then when, being old and crazed, 
hee would spare @0 much time as to be in- 
stru in the art of dancing and playing 
upon instruments, and thought the time 
well bestowed ; who, notwithstandmg, hath 
been seen to continue a whole day and 
night in an extasie or trance, yea even 
standing on his feet in presence of all the 
Greeke armie, as it were surprised and 
ravished by some deep and minde-distract- 
ing thought. He hath beene noted to be 
the first amongst so infinite valiant men in 
tHe army headlong to rush out to heipe and 
bring off Alcibiades, engaged and en- 
thronged by his enemies, to cover him with 
his body, and by maine force of armes and 
courage bring fim off from the rout ; and 
in the Deliane battell to save and disingage 
Xenophon, who was beaten from his horse ; 
and in the midst of all the Athenian people, 
wounded, as it were, with so unworthy a 
spectacle, headlong present himself to the 
first man to recover Vheramenes from out 
the hands of the officers and satelites of the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, who were leading 
him to his death, and never desisted from 
his bold attempt until bee met with 
Theramenes hifiselfe, though hee were 
followed and assisted with two more. He 
hath beene seene (proyoked thereunto by a 
matchlesse beauty, wherewith he was richly 
endowed by nature) at any time of ncede to 
maintaine severe continency. Hee hath 
continually been€ noted to march to the 
warres on foote, to breake the ice with his 
bare feete, to weare one same garment in 
summer and wintef, to exceed all his com- 
panions in patience of any labour or travell, 
to eat no more or otherwise at any banquet 
then at his ordinary. He hath beene seene 
seven-and-twenty yeares together, with one 
same undismaid countenance, patiently to 
beare and endure hunger, poverty, the in- 
docility and stubbornesse of his children, the 
frowardnes and scratchings of his wife ; and 
in the end malicious detraction, tyranny, 
enprysonment, shakles, and poyson, But 
was that man envited to drinke to him by 
duty of civility? He was also the man of 
the army to whom the advantage thereof 
remained. And yet he refused not, nor dis- 
dained to play for nuts with children, nor 
@ 
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to, run with them upon a hobby-horse, be as carefull to extinguish the one, as dili-. 
wherein he had a very good grace; for all; gent to quench the other. To have a 
actions (saith philosophy) doe equally be- | perfeet insight into a good, drawes with it 
seeme well and honour a wise man, W'ce‘ an absolute insight into evil; and sorrow 
have good ground and reason, and should | hath in her tender beginning something that 
never be weary to present the image of this ‘is unavoydable, and voluptuousnesse in her 
incomparable man unto al patternes andi excessive end something that is evitable, 
formes of perfections. There are very few: Plato coupleth them together, and would 
examples of life absolutely full and pure; have it to bee the equall office of fortitude 
and our instruction is greatly wronged in to combat against sorrowes, and fight 
that it hath certaine weak, defective, and against the immoderate and = charning 
unperfect formes proposed unto it, scarcely blandishments of sensuality, "hey are two 
good for any good use, which divers and ‘ fountasnes, at which whoso draweth, whence, 
draw us backe, and may rather be termed when, and as much as he needeth, be ita 
corrupters then correcters. Man is easily | city, be ita man, bee ita beast, he is very 
deceived, One may more easily goe by the: happy. ‘Vhe first must be taken for physicke 
sides, where extremity serveth as’ bound, as: and necessity, and more sparingly; the 


a stay and as a guide, then by the mid-way, 
which is open and wide, and more accord- 
ing unto art then according unto nature, 
but therewithall lesse nobly and with lesse 
commendation, The greatnesse of the 
minde is not so much to drawe up and hale 
forward, as to know how to range, direct, 
and circumscribe it self. It holdeth for 
great whatever is sufficient, and sheweth 
her height in loving meane things better 
then eminent. ‘Phere is nothing so goodly, 
so faire, and so lawfull, as to play the man 


i Second for thirst, but not unto drunkennegse, 
i Paine, voluptuousnesse, love and hate, are 
{ f “ 

‘the first passions a childe feeleth ; if reason 
Approach, and they apply themselves unto 
it, that is vertue. I have a dictionary 
i severally and wholly to my selfe. I passe 
_the time when itis foule and incommadious ; 
when it is faire and good I will not passe it. 
, 1 runne it over againe, and take hold of it. 
;A man should runne the badde, and settle 
_himselfe in the good. This vulgar phrase 
‘of passe tine and to passe the time, repre- 


well and duely ; nor science so hard and: sents the custome of those wise men who 
difficult as to know how to live this life thinke to have no better account of their 
well. And of all the infirmities we have : life then to passe it ever and escape it; to 
the most savage is to despise our being. ' passe it over and bawke it, and so much as 
Whoso will sequester or distract his minde, , in them lyeth to ignore and avoyd it, asa 
let him hardily doe it, if he can, at what thing of an yrkesome, tedious, and to bee 
time his body is not well at ease, thereby to) disdained quality. But I know it to bee 
discharge it from that contagion. And, otherwise, and finde it to be both priseablo 
elsewhere contrary, that she may assist and! and commodious, yea in her last declina- 
favour him, and not refuse to be partaker tion, where { bold it. And Nature hath 
of his naturall pleasuies, and conjugally be | put the same into our hands, furnished with 
pleased with them; adding thereunto, if. such and so favourable circumstances that 
shee be the wiser, moderation, lest through . if it presse and molest us, or if unprofitably 
indiseretion they might be confounded with ‘it escape us, we must blame our selves. 
pleasure. Intemperance is the plague of | Sfudfs wifa tnyrata est, trepida est, tota in 
sensuality, and temperance is not her: faturum fertur:| “A fooles life is all plea- 
scourge, but ratherher sensoning., Eudoxus, | sant, all fearefull, all fond oy the future.” I 
who thercon established his chiefe felicity, ‘therefore prepare and compose my selfe to 
and his companions that raised whe same to | forgoe and lose it without grudging ; but as 
so high a pitch by meancs of temperance, }a thing that is loseable and transitory by its 
which in them was very singular and ex-'owne condition, not as troublesome and 
emplar, savoured the same in her most: importunate. Nor beseemes it a man to 
fracious sweetnesse. I enjoyne my mind, | bee grieved when he dieth, except they be 
with a Jooke equally regular, to behold both such as please themselves. to live. still. 
gorraw and voluptuousnesse : Kedew eaim’ There is a kinde of husbandry in knowing 
titto ext offusio animé in lectitia, quo in do-, how to enjoy it. I enjoy it double to others ; 
dore camtractio \ “ As faulty is the enlarging ‘for the nieasure in jovissance dependeth 
of the minde in mirth, as the contracting it| more or lesse on the application we lend it; 
in griefe ;" and eqquatly constant, but the especially at this instant, that 1 perceive 
One merrily and the other severely ; and. mine to be short ia time, 1 wil extend itin 
according to that shee may bring unto it, to weight; 1 wil stay the readines of hee. 


1 Ci. Teese, On. iv, 3 Sex, Epeet, 15. 
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flight by the promptitude of my holdfast by 


it, and by the vigor of custome recompence 
the haste of her fleeting. According as the 
possession of life is more short, [ must 


endeavour to make it more profound and | 
the sweetnesse of : 


ful. Other men feele 
contentment and prosperity. I feele it as 
well as they, but it is not in passing and 
gliding ; yet should it be studied, tasted and 
ruminated, thereby to yeeld it condigne 
thanks, that it pleased to grant the same 
unto us. They enjoy other pleasures, as 
that of sleepe, without knowing them ; to 
the end that sleepe should not dully and 
unfeelingly escape me, and that I might 
better taste and be acquainted with it, 1 
have heretofore found it good to bee 
troubled and interrupted in the same. [ 
have a kinde of contentment to consult with 
my selfe, which consultation [ doe super- 


ficially runne over, but consideratcly sound, 


the same, and apply my reason to enter- 
faine and receive it, which is now become 
froward, peevish aud distasied. Doe 1 
finde my selfe in some quict moode ? is 
there any sensuality that tickles me? I doe 
not suffer the same to busiec itselfe or dally 
about senses, but associate my mind unto it. 
Not to engage or plunge it selfe therein, but 
therein to take delight; not to lose, but 
therein to finde it selfe. And for her part 
I employ her to view herselfe in that 
prosperous state, to ponder and estecme 
the good fortune she hath, and to amplifie 
the same. 
beholding unto God, for that she is at rest 
with her conscience, and free from other 
intestine passions, and hath in her body her 
natural disposition ; orderly and competent- 
ly enjoying certaine flattering and effeminate 


unctions, with which it pleaseth him of his , 


grace to recompence the griefs wherewith 
his §ustice at his pleasure smiteth us. Oh, 
how availfull is it unto her to be so seated, 
that wherever she casteth her eyes, the 
heavens are calfhe round about her, and no 
desire, np feare, or doubt, troubleth the ayre 
before her; here is no difficulty, either 
‘past, or present, or to come, over which her 
imagination passeth not without offence. 
This consideration takes a great lustre from 
‘the cagmparison of different conditions. 
‘Thus doe lina thousand shapes propose 
unto myselfe those to whom either fortune 
or thelr owne crrour doth transport and 
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She measureth how much she is | 





| Werte obfta guales fanen est vodtare figrans 
| adel gree sopitos dedudunt sommeta sensus.) 
t «Such walking shapes we say, when men are 
dead, 

| Dreames, whercby sleeping senses are micse- 
‘Which hasten and prolong their flight ac- 
cording as they are followed. The feuct 
iand scope of their pursutt is to pursue. As 
~AMenxander sid, dhat ‘dae end of his travel 
- was to travell.” 


: ® 

Nil actum credens cum quid superesset 
agen d son: * 

} ®Who thought that nought was done 


4 


, When ought remain’ undone. 
As for me, then, TP love my selfe and 
cherish it, suchas it hath pleased God to 
iprauntitus. Lf destre not hce should speake 
‘of the necessity of eating and aaah 
fand ] would thinke to offend no Jesse cx- 
'ensably, in desiring itshould have it donble. 
(Suptens divitivrum naturvlium guaesitor 
tdéerrimus: ** A wise man is a most eager 
hand earnest searcher of those things that 
‘are natural,’ Not that we should sustaine 
‘ourselves by only putting a little of that 
drugge into our mouth wherewith [pime- 
nedes was wont to allay hunger, and yet 
maintained bimselfe. Nor that wee should 
insensibly produce children at our fingers 
endes or at our heeles, but rather (speaking 
with reverence) that wee might with plea- 
sure and voluptuousnesse produce them 
both at our heeles and fingers endes, Nor 
that the body shonld be voyde of desire 
and without tickling delight. They are 
ungratefull and impious complaints, I 
cheerefully and thankefully, and with a 
good heart, accept whgt nature hath created 
for me, and am therewith well pleased and 
‘am proud of it. Great wrong is offered 
‘unto that preat and all-puissant Giver, to 
i refuse his gift, wifich is so absolutely good ; 
and disannul or disfigure the same, sinc 
hee made all perfectly good. Omnia qua 
secundum naturam® sunt, estimatione digna 
\sant,’ “ All things that are are according 
{to nature, are worthy to bee esteemed.” Of 
philosophies opinions I more willingly em- 
brace those which are the most solide, and 


; that is to say such as are most humane and 
| most ours. 


My discourses are suitable to 
my manners—low and humble. She then 


i brings forth a childe well pleasing me, when 


ftorme&t ; and these nearer, who so slackly | she betakes herselfe to her quiddities and 


and incuriously reccive their good fortune. 


| ergoes, to perswade us, that it is a barbar- 


t 


They are men which indeed passe their | ous aliance to marry gvhat is divine with that 


time ; they overpasse the present and that 
which they possesse, thereby to serve their 
hopes with shadowes and vaine images, 
which fancy sets before the:n, 


' which is terrestriall ; wedde reasonable with 


Vig, Aon x, 641, 


® Lucan. L ii, 656. 
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unreasonable ; combine severe with indul-/ and carnally escheweth the flesh, since he 

nt, and couple honest with unhonest ; | is of this mind not by divine verity, but 
that voluptuousnesse is a brutall quality, | humane vanity."" There is no or par- 
unworthy the taste of a wise man. The cell unworthy of our care in that present 
onely pleasure he drawes from the enjoying | which God hath bestowed upon us, We 
of a faire young bride is the delight of his are accoumptable even for the least baire of 
conscience, by performing an action accord-/ it. And it is no commission for fashions 
ing unto order, as to put on his bootes for sake for any man to direct man according 
a Langone riding. Oh that his followers | to his condition ; it is expresse, naturall, and 
had no more right, or sinewes, or pith, or! principall, and the Creator hath seriously 
juyce, at the dismaydening of their wives | and severely given the same unto us. Onely 
than they have in his lessor. It is not that! authority is of force with men of common 
which Socrates, both his and our master, | reach and understanding, and is of more 
wale wave combeenthe aiewhh blae mae 
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porall voluptuousnesse ; but he preferreth ‘us charge againe. Studtitie proprium quis 
that of the minde, as havig more force, | non déxerit, tgnave et contumaciter Sacere 
more constancy, facility, varietyand dignity. | gv@ fucienda sunt: et alio corpus tmpellere, 
This according to him goeth nothing alone, a/io animum, distrahique inter diversis- 
he is not so phantasticall, but onely first. séos motus: ‘Who will not call it a pro- 
For him temperance is a moderatrix, and perty of folly to doe sloathfully and fro- 
not an adversary of sensualities. Nature is wardly what is to be done, and one way to | 
a gentle guide, yet not more gentle then Grive the body and another way the minde, 
prudent and just. /atrundumeest tn rerun and himselfe to bee distracted into most 
naturam, ef penitus yuid ea postulet, pervi-\ divers motions?" Which the better to 
deadum ; “ Wee must enter into the nature see let such a man one day tell you the 
of things, and thoroughly see what shee in- ; ammusements and imaginations which he 
wardly requires.” I quest after her track ;' puts into his owne head, and for which he 
we have confounded her with artificiall. diverteth his thoughts for a good repast, 
traces, and that academicall and peripa- and bewaileth the houre he im loyeth i 
teticall sammuin bonum or soveraigne feli- | feeding himselfe ; you shall finde there is 
city, which is to live according to her rules. | nothing so wallowish in all the messes of 
By this reason becommeth difficult to be| your table as is that goodly entertainement 
limited, and hard to bee expounded. And: of the minde (it were often better for us to 
that of the Stoicks, cousin germane to the ; bee sound asleepe, than awake unto that 
other, which is to yeeld unto nature, Is it we doe), and you shall find that his dis- 
not An errour to esteeme some actions lesse ; courses and intentions are not worth your 
worthy forsomuch as they are necessary ?| meanest dish. Suppose they were the en- 
Yet shall they never remove out of my head | trancings of Archimedes himselfe, and 
that itis mot a most convenient marriage | what of that? I here touch not nor doe I 
to wedde pleasure .unto necessity, with | blend with that rabble or raskality of men, 
which (saith an antient writer) the gods doe | as wee are, nor with that vanity of desires 
ever complot and consent. and cogitations which divert us, onely those 
To what end doe wee by a divorce dis- | venerable mindes which through a fervency 
member a frame contexted with so mutuall, | of devotion and earnestnesse of religion, 
coherent and brotherly correspondency, | elevated to a constant and conscienciows 
Contrariwise, let us repaire and renue the meditation of heavenly-divine things, and 
same by enterchangeable offices, that the which, by the violence of a lively and 
spirit may awake and quickenshe dul heavi- | vertue of a vehement hope, preocéupating 
nesse of the body, and the body stay the ‘the use of eternall soule-saving nourish- 
lightnesse of the spirit, and settle and fixe ment; the finall end, only stay and last 
the same, Qui velut sustmam donum, lan-| scope of Christian desires; the onely con- 
dat anima uaturam, ct tanguasm mainm, | stant delight and incorruptible pleasure ; 
maluram carais accusat, prsedis el aximam  disdaine to rely on our necessitous, Roeting, 
caraaliter appetit, et carnem incarnalter and ambiguous commodities; and easily 
Jieits guoniam id vanitate sentis humana, | resigne the care and use of sensual and 
won verttate diving :* “ He that praiseth the | temporall feeding unto the body. ]t is a 
nature of the soul as his principall good, priviledged study. Super-celestiall opin- 
and accuseth nature pf the flesh as evill, ions and under-terrestriall manners are 
_ assuredly he both carnally affecteth the soule things that amongst us I have ever seene 
e ito bee of singular aceord, -Esope, that . 
famous man, saw his master pisse as he was. 
walking ; what (said hee) must we not, d&c.,’ 
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when we are running? Let us husband The quaint inscription wherewith the 
time as well as wee can, yet shall we em- Athenians honored the comming of Pompey 
ploy much of it both idly and ill; as if into their citty agreeth well and is con- 
our minde had not other houres enough to formable to my meaning. 
doe hir businesse without disassociating ; ; 
hir selfe from the body in that little s  Sasptiasind adil ested oor 
which shee needeth for hernecessity. They fee pbs iematoes pies Louasied Gs 
will be exempted from them and escape As thou a man doest reacknowledge thee. 
man. It is meere folly ; insteade of trans- 
forming themselves into angels, they trans- _[t is an absolute perfection, and as it were 
change themselves into beastes ; in lieu of divine for a man to know how to enjoy his 
advancing, they abase themselves, Such being loyally. W4seeke for other conditions 
transcending humours affright me as much beca we understand not the use of ours, 
as steepy, high, and inaccessible places; and iz out of our selves forsomuch as we 
and I finde nothing so hard to be disgested | knoW not what abiding there is. We may 
in Socrates his life as his extasies and com- | Jong enough get upon stilts, for be wee upon 
munication with Dsemones; nothing s0 | them, yet must we goe with our owne legges; 
humane in Plato as that which they say hee and sit we upon the highest throne of the 
is called divine ; and of our sciences those world, yet sit we upon our owne taile. The 
which are raised and extolled for the, best and most commendable lives and best 
highest seem to me the most basest and | pleasing men are (in my conceit) those which 
terrestriall. I finde hothing so humble ands with order are fitted, and with decorum are 
mortall in Alexanders life as his concepts | ranged to the common mould and humane 
about his immortalization. Philotas by his | model, but without wonder or extravagancy. 
answer quipped at him very pleasantly and | Now hath old age need to be handled more 
wittily. Hee had by a letter congratulated tenderly, Let us recommend it unto nn 
with him, and rejoyced that the oracle of God who is the protector of health an 
Jupiter Hammon had placed bim amongst | fountaine of all wizedome, but blithe and 
the gods; to whom he answered, that in cociall: 
respect and consideration of him he was Fru sas 
very glad ; but yet there was some cause Fri paratit ef ralide miki 
those men should be pittied that were to Cin saeate wie Chvoen Soa aie 
live be a ae ropa si who ae Degere, nec cithara carentem.? 
went others, and would not contented | ; 
with the state and condition of mortall man, | 4Polle fee eel wage mesa: hia 

comme Diis te minorem quod geris, imperas.) | Nor that I may with shame spend my ola ycares, 

Sinee thou lesse then the Gode | Nor wanting musicke to delight mine eares. 
Wear’ st thee, thou rul'st with ods. 
Poor, Were. ter 

1 Hor. Car. b iii, Od. 6. { * Hor, Car, L j, Od. xxxi. 27, 


GLOSSARY 


[Numbers i. ii. indicate the column in a page. Citation from Florio, showing the 
context in which a word is used, immediately follows the citation of the page refer- 
ring toit. Citations from Montaigne’s text are marked 47, ] 


A. 


Abuttings (in the phrase ‘tennons and abuttings ’), boundaries, 267, i.: ‘let 
them tell me the name, the beginning, the tennons and abattings of heate and 
ofcold” ... . les tenants et aboutissants de la chaleur, du frotd—M. Tes 
tenants et aboutissants of a piece of land are the adjacent pieces bordering it on 
every side. So, figuratively.to know about anything ‘tous les tenants et 
aboutissants’ meant to know it thoroughly. 

Accrease, addition by growth, 31, i. 

Agnize, reconnoitre, 491, i.: ‘I hate to correct and agnize myself.’ /¢ hats & me 
_recagnorsire.— ML. 

Aiax. 557, ii. Sir John Harrington in 1596, recommending in a pamphlet the 
improvement of the old cesspool accommodation known as ‘a Jakes‘ by the 
formation of water-closets, called his book, by a play on words, ‘The Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax.” The name of Ajax then camé to be applied in a way 
unforeseen by the poets. 

Alias, in its Latin sense of ‘at another time,’ is applied here t# one who was living 
at another time, 28, ii.: ‘our phrase (of the dead) guondam, alias, or ate such 


a one, 
A loofea off, at a distance, 62, i.: Joof is luff, steering to windward to avoid 
_ being driven on a lee shore. Of the word /of in Layamon, Sir Frederick 
Madden pointed out that it occurs several times, ‘and always as a substantive, 
applied to some part of the ship, the agency of which*was to alter its course.’ 
In the Latin text of the Historia A/ajor of Matthew Paris the word 4s given as 
English for dracena—‘ perrexerunt igitur audacter, obliquando tamen dracenam, 
id est loof, acsi vellent adire Calesiam.’ It may have been named, from its 
broad paddle on a stem of oar, after a leaf, which is in Netherlandish /oo/, in 
North Frisian 4of and /u/, in Danish /ov. 
Amatod, deprived of power, 106, i.; “he will be much amazed, he will be much 
- gamated,’ The French maz is of the same root as the German matt, whatever 
4s deprived of its power, deadened. To deaden gold by depriving it of its 
brilliancy is in French amatir. The word is confined to such a sense in 
_ modern French, but it has many kindred in the Indo-Eusopean languages. It 
is ia Italian matio, and in English mad; and the check mate of chess is corrupted 
: from‘ Shak mat,’ ‘the King is dead.’ 
Amphibologie, ambiguity, arrangement of words so that they may be taken 
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_ in two senses, 60, ii. : ‘amphibologie of words.’ The word is used in French, 
but Montaigne here wrote sposture. 
Ancient, ensign-bearer ; also ensign, from which (through enseiyne, ancisn) 
the word is a corruption ; 24, ii. 
Apaid, satisfied, 257, ii, Latin paciztus. Appay, 265, 1. 
Argo-lettiers, mounted men-at-arms carrying bows, freebooters, 69, ji. The 
rench word is argoulets, to the shaping of which arcus, a bow, no doubt con- 
tributes, When the bow was succeeded by the arquebu<, the companies of 
argoulets became companies of arguebusiers a cheval. After 1585 they were 
known as dragons, dragoons, from the dragon on the flags of Marshal Brissac, 
who organized them if, the wars of Piedmont. 
Asper, a small silver coin among tle: Turks, 122, ii: ‘For ten aspera you shall 
aily find some among them (the Turks) who will give themselves a deep gash 
with the scimitarie.’ Litiré says that ssmmus asper was the name given by 
’ the Latins to money rough from the mint, not yet smoothed down by use. 
The later Greeks took the word as meaning money, applied it only to silver 
money, and used it also to mean silvery white. 
Astors, stars, 42, i. 
Astonieth, striketh all pee out of, 169, i.: ‘drunkenness astonieth the body ;’ 
236, i.: ' benumme and astonish.’ To dstonish is to strike as with thunder. 
Attach, tack on to and hold fast, 145, i: ‘fear and trembling began to attach 
them.’ The word passed into French from Celtic, and has like origin with 
our fack, a small nail. 

Attediate, weary, 480, ii. 

Auditorio, hearing, 115, ti. Montaigne wrote audience. 

A vie, used frequently as equivalent to the French @ Lesser, to one's wish, with 
an underseuse of surpassing others, 299, ii.; 306, i.; 4$4, ii; 467, 1.3 509, i; 
536, ii.; §62, i. 


B 


Babion, baboon, 218, i. 

Bandels, swathing-bands, 272, 1. 

Bandy, contend, beat to and fro; so, to bandie at tennis; 117, i.: ‘to bandy 
for that partie which is irksome unto us;’ 121, i.: ‘we must oppose and 
bandy against it’, //7 fault opposer et bander contre. —M. 151, 3.: ‘if all her 
sinnewes bandy not.’ Formed figuratively from bind. As ‘banner’ is from 
the old German band, a strip of cloth, so a ‘band’ was the flag followed by a 
company of men at arms, and the name was applied then to the company itsek. 
The troop enters into contest, beats to and fro, and so the bandying begins. 

Bardels, saddles of coarse cloth stuffed with hair, 145, ii.: ‘saddles or bardels.’ 
Italian dard, caparis on of a horse, from Arabie dardaket, a long stuffed saddle- 
cloth placed under the hard saddle on the backs of sumpter horses, Thé word 
dard extended afterwards to the protecting plates of iron armour placed on the 

. breast of a war-horse, while the Fardel was the woven saddle-clot Poe 

‘Bawdrike-wise, belt-wise, 77, ii, Old High German duiderich, from dais, 0 

belt. oe. 

Bedrell, bedridden, 29, i.: ‘crazed, bedrell, or decrepit.’ . oe 

Bemolted, softened in tone, 510, i.: ‘some of Platoes dialogues bemolted. 

with a fantastical vanity.’ mol is a sign in music, like a small placed : 
before a note to indicate that it is to be lowered in tone. Hence démal ‘was 
taken to mean any notes soft and sweet to the ear. St cs: aa 

Beray, befoul, 434, i.: ‘this is as they say to beray the panier and then put it 
on your head.’ The transition is from rays to streaks, from streaks to smears. 

- See the old English use of the word in ak iby speech at the end of Beaumont 
‘ena Fletcher's Kirk! of tha Burning Pestle. | an Vn ee 
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Besmoiled, 438, i. : ‘all besmeared and besmoiled.’ Besmoiled is of the same 

origin as besmeared, both being derived from the conception of fat or grease. 

__ Thus, to smear is to spread grease ; to smelt is to liquefy by making soft or oily. 

Bewraieth, discloseth, in sense of disclosing evil, 431, i. Bewray is from the 
First English wrdgan, to accuse ; detray, from Latin ¢radere, to deliver up. 

Bies, amnings aside, 370, i.: ‘without reckoning the bies or amours in his 
youth. 

Blanche, strip off peel or covering, as in blanching almonds, That is the 
sense here; but it means of course also to whiten, §32, ii.: ‘they are but 
verball wiles which beguile us, but forsomuch it may be profitable I will not 
otherwise blanch them '—te me /es veulx pas aultrement espelucher.— AL, 

Blancke, the white mark in the butt ongwhich the eye ts fixed, and at which 
the shaft is aimed, 282, i.: ‘vices wherpthey steal away from out the sight 
and knowledge of human justice, remaine ever as a blancke before Divine 
justice.’ . . . . demeurcnt tousiours en butte d la divine, ~M, 

Blear, dim the eyes as with dust thrown before them, 46, i. ; 97, i. 3 473, i: 
‘blear ignorant men as we are.’ So Milton’s *blear illusion’ (Commas). From 
Celtic pluor, dust, was formed a Teutonic word, pler, for magical illusions. 
‘ Prestigte, pler vor den Augen.’ 

Bob, thrust or jerk, 353, ii. : (of a sofdier struck down in the heat of battle) ‘in 
falling he makes a moe or bob atus.’ 2... yu'td nous fatct la moucen tum- 
bant.— Af, It may bea thrust on the mind with a taunt, ‘I have drawn blood 
at one’s brains with a bitter bob’ (Alexander and Campaspfe); or a stroke on 
the borly, ‘got the fooles head under his arme, and bob’d his nose’ (Armin’s 
Nest of Ninnies). ‘Vhe word so used is probably of Celtic origin; but in 
French faire la bobe was equivalent to fazre da mouc, and meant only an ex- 
pression of contempt, from the old+French éoéu, a stupid fellow, which Diez 
associates with the Latin da/éus. Florio did not mean to extend the thought 
in adding a word ; his ‘ bob’ was like his ‘moe,’ the thrust of contempt. 

Boot-haling, hauling in of booty, 365, i.: ‘soldiers returning from forage or 
boot-haling.’ 

Bouge, budge, stir, 136, i.: ‘he could not be moved to bouge from his place ;’ 
141, ii.: ‘stay for them and bouge not.’ French dougir, to stir. Spelt as now 
in 141, L: ‘stand without budging.’ ‘ 

Brables, incoherent talk, quarrelling, 169, i.: ‘eyes swim, cries, kickups, 
brables grow.’ Brabble, babble, and blab, are forms akin,to the imitative bar- 
bar for speech without meaning, whence nations whose speech was bar-bar 
were called barbarian ; strife was called baret ; the battle of words over buying 

, and selling was called bargaining ; and trade itself, wjth its old noises of repu- 
diation and asseveration intermixed with oaths, in which, it was said, ‘God 
himself is wounded for a penny,’ was called barter. 

Branales, tegular movemen's from side to side, as of a clock pendulum ; to-and- 
frormovement, then stir generally ; 514, i.: ‘observe, saith one, the motions 
and bransjes of the heavens,’ . .. . des bransles du cid.—M, Littré says that 
brandiller, to shake to and fro, is equivalent to drander, except that it has a 
diminutive sense, and can be used playfully as éran/er cannot, and he derives 

7 both from érandir, to wave, as a brand or sword is waved, and the sword is a 
- btand as shaped by burning in the smithy. 

 Bumbasting, artificial padding, 68, ii. In Florio’s time men’s nether gar- 

ments were padded extravagantly round the hips with cotton wadding, named 
Bombast, from Italian Jomdds and dombagio, Latin bombyx. , 

- Burstwort, moet saxifrage, 560, ii.: Aerbe du Turc.—A{, From First Eng- 

—. lish érst, a bristle. Bite 

 Bysae, bias, slope towards, or inclination, 69, i. ; 90, i. ; 278, i. French diais, 

. @bliquity. Diez derives it from Low Latin difax or bifacius, two-faced, from 

which the passage is easy to the sense of obliquity, and observes that diazs also 
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was first used only as an adjective. One who is biassed in judgment has an 
incline established in his mind down which all arguments will naturally run. 
Arguing against the bias is rolling a stone uphill. ie 


C 


Calipine, note-book, digest of information kept for private use, 548, ii. : ‘ should 
at last bring the respondent to his calipine or wits’ end,’ . . . . accseeroit enfin 
le respondant au bout de son Calepin.—Al, (to the end of Ins calepin, his little 
stock of information). ‘Put that into your calepin,’ was a French phrase, 
bidding a man add something 6 his stock of ready knowledge. ‘That’s not 
in his calepin,’ meant that it wds not included in his knowledge book. The 
word was derived from the name of a learned Italian, Ambrogio Calepino, who 
died in 1511, and was the author of a polyglot vocabulary. 

Calivers, culverins, 458, ii., a long piece of ordnance, named in old French, for 
its likeness to colmber (an adder), coudeuvrin. 

Calthrops, hecl traps, iron instruments beset with four sharp spikes, of which 
those pointing upwards wounded the feet of menor horses crossing ground on 
which they had been strewn ; 203, i.: ‘they had scattered certain calthrops 
under the water alongst a dyke’... . chausse-trappes.—M, Cal is from 
calx, the heel, through French or Italian, and -22repf or -trop, a corrupted form 
of trapfe. The word was more commonly written caltrof, also caltrap. 

Cappings, removals of the cap in courtesy, 325, i. 

Caske, casque, 202, ii, Spanish and Italian casco, the skull, peel, shell, or other 
envelopment made to be broken, through gwasstcase, from guassare; whence the 
French casser. 

Cassiored, cashiered, dismissed from service, broken, 375, i.: (Csesar’s) ‘ninth 
legion having mutinied neere unto Placentia, he presently cassiered the same.’ 
From the French casser. See preceding note on CAsKE. 

Casting-counters, mechanical aids in reckoning, 477, ii.: ‘we judge of him, 
not according to his worth, but after the manner of casting-counters, according 
to the prerogative of his rank,’ or row. Calculations were made with counters 
upon tables like chess‘tables ; a counter on the row of squares representing tens 
was rated at ten times the worth of a counter having precisely the same intrinsic 
value, but in the rank or row of the units. Our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presides over a finance department named from the old custom of working out 
accounts upon a checkered cloth, like an escheaguter or chess-board. 

Caters, catarrhs, 415, di. : (the temperance) ‘which caters bestowe upon us, And 
which I am beholden to my chollicke is’ (not temperance). | 

Cawecy, causeway, 467, i.: ‘the cawcy or highway which is yet te bee seene in 
Peru.’ French chakssée. Montaigne uses the single word chemine 

Centeniers, centurions, officers over a hundred men, 377, tt Montaigne’s 
word. Latin cen/enarius, from centum, a hundred ; French cententer. 

Charge, load, burden, 2, ii.: ‘charging him .... with. . . , contumelious 
speeches ;' 202, ii. : (of armours) ‘we are rather charged than covered by 
them ;* 269, i. : ‘our occupations charge us.’ ‘The word is represented by Low 
Latin carricare, to load a cart or car. So a dish or a horse was called a 
charger because carrying a burden, and a carrack was a ship of burden, 

Cheape, price, market; good cheape, at good price or market ; 146, 1.3 422, ii; 
170, ii: ‘and to say truth, they have it better cheape.’ So Cheapside, market 
sidé, and the sites of different divisions of the old market are indicated by Bread 
Street, Milk Street, Fish Street, Wood Street, &c. First English caspian was 
to market, to buy; and as the old barbarous way of buying was by asking too 

~~ wauch and offering too little, then squabbling over the mean to. be discovered . 

__ dn long course of time, to cheapen came to be eyuivalent to lowering of price - 
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Cheverill, pliable, tender, as kid leather, 407, i: ‘were there any one of so 
tender or cheverill a conscience ;’ 528, i: ‘I wot not whether some cheverill 
judge or other will be avenged of them.’ Here the adjective is inserted by 
Florio. Montaigne tells of three country people who had been foolishly pre- 
tending visions and spirit talk: ‘ Ces panvres diabl:s sont d cette heure en prison: 
et porteront volontiers la peine de la sottise commune, et ne sgats St guelgue Juge sé 
vengera sur eulx de la stenne.” In this folly of the magistrate who takes too 
seriously the folly of the people, there is, in fact, a want of pliability, The 
thinness and weakness of kid leather, its over-delicacy for the uses of a work- 
ing life, make the essence of tbe parallel here, as yell as in the other place 
where it is used by Florio. But the common reference was to the elasticity of 
kid, as in the Old Lady’s suggestion to Ahne Boleyn of the gifts which 
the capacity 
Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive 
If you might please to stretch it.—Shakespeare’s Arag Henry VIL, 
The word is from the French chevreus?, Latin capreo/us, from capra. 

Chock, violent contact, shock, 29, i: ‘The chocke of an hog,’ .. . choyud par 

an pourceau.—M, French souche, the thick base of a tree trunk, was Norman 
chougue, Italian socco, and is assochted by Diez with the Latin soceus, as the 
footsole or base of support to the wootl, Coc, says Littré, takes its first sense 
from the stroke of the axe on the thick base of the tree trunk. 

Chuff-penny, miserly, 288, ii: ‘an old covetous chuff-penny wretch,’ ‘ Chuff? 
was a word of contempt commonly applied to avaricious citizens. It was pro- 
bably taken contemptuously from trade, and allied, as chaffer is, to cheap. 
Chouf was an old High German form avers to English cheap, and Dutch 
koof; and choufart was a shopkeeper. Chufl-penny would thus mean bar. 
gainer about a penny (see CHEAPE). There 1s a provincial English use of the 
word * chuff,’ as adjective for an abrupt and snappish surliness ; the manner of 
one who is driving a miserly bargain. 

Cingling, binding with a cincture, 122, i.: ‘what pinching, what girding, what 
cingling, .. .. quelle gehinne ne souffrent clles, guindees ct cenglees. — Al, 
Latin céegere, to gird. 

Cleane, complete, completely, 14, 1.: ‘the cleane strength of a horse ;’ 70, 1; 
‘cleane out of fashion with us.’ 

Climates, regions, 274, i.: ‘They seeke and searche the climates of the sky ;' 
411, i.: ‘in my climates.’ Greek xdtua, froth xAlew, to incline, is taken to 
indicate the bend of the earth from the equator to the poles, divided on maps 

, and charts into regions by lines parallel to the equator, every such region being 
called a climate. Hence the word climate came afterwards to mean a region 
in which temperature and corresponding conditions of the earth were nearly 
similar. ” This accords with its first meaning ; and it wgs then taken to mean any 
defined region, as when Montaigne applies it to regions of the sky, and also tc 

_ the country round about his house. 

. Cog, to trick, deceive, 306, i. : ‘they lie, they cog and deceive one another.' 

Welsh coeg, empty ; coegiv, to make empty, to trick. 

Colour, outward appearance, pretext or feigned reason, 42, ii, There are re- 
“(mains in modern English of this old use of the word, as in an appearance 
- * under false colours,’ or giving ‘some colour’ to an assertion. Also ‘ colour- 

able,’ in ‘a colourable excuse,’ used like favourable, comfortable, in the active 

*sense of giving favour, comfort, colour. Usually the sense of words so formed 


“YS passive. . ; 

: Comfortable, strengthening each other, 85, ii. : ‘the comfortable loves of Har: 

. modius and Aristogiton,’.... 4s salutaires amours.—Al, Latin com and 

» fortis, We have taken the word from the French con/ort, and returned it to 

| "France with a new breadth of meaning, in which the fortitude ix drawn from all 
° that adds a natural sense of ease to our wellbeing 
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Compromitted, compromised, 537, ii: ‘théy seem to have compromitted 
this necessitie.’ 

Conicatch, entrap the simple-minded, 9%» ii. : ‘gull and conicatch us ;’ cunny- 
catching, 197, ii. ; conicatched, 311, i. In the class of gulls, pigeons, and other 
simple animals of whom it is easy to make prey, the cony, or rabbit, had a 
prominent place in Elizabethan English. Sharpes had several cant terms 
drawn from the warren, and writers under Elizabeth and James I. instructed 
the public with pamphlets upon the devices of the London conicatchers ; for in 
those days there was wit also in swindling, 

Conventicles, smal] meetings, a word usually confined to meetings which are 
secret and unlawful ; «372, ii.: ‘certaine conspiracies aud conventicles.’ Latin 
conventiculum, a small assembly,¢‘rom convenire, to come together. Contempt 
could be associated with the use of a diminutive. 

Conversation, way of life together, intercourse of all kinds, 86, i. : (for friend- 
ship) ‘a long conversation is required.’ Latin conversare is frequentative of 
convertere, to tum, to return. ‘The passive form of conversare, from which our 
word comes, means in its first sense ‘ to be frequently returned,’ so, to live with, 
be conversant with, in frequent exchange of the offices of life. The sense of 
the word ‘conversation’ was not limited to exchange of speech. 

Corrupted, broken up, lost with me, 426, i.: ‘a dogge, a horse, a hare, a 
giasse, and what not, were corrupted in my losse,’ . . . . fenotent ont comple en 
ma perte.—M, Con, with, and rumpere, to break. 

Cost castle, a game, 571, i.: ‘ play at cost-castle along the sea shore,’ . ... 
jouer a corsichon.—Al. Cornichon was an old name for the jack at bowls. 
Cornichon va devant is described by Littré as a race in which the players have 
to pick up with the utmost speed different objects as they run. Some such 
pause for a stoop may have been to accost castle in the English game ; or it 
may have been a game of throwing stones at stones on the sea shore. 

Cousi , cozen, deceive by show of kindness, 42, ii.; 150, i. ; 463, ii. Coustner 
was used seriously in French for treating any one with familiar kindness, as a 
cousin or blood relation (consanguineous). Great people cousined small people 
in kindly familiarity of intercourse. Small people cousined great people not 
seldom to win favour for their personal advantage. Cousining became thus an 
art of the parasite, and game to mean with us the way of fraud through show of 
an affectionate familiarity. 

Cranes, leather bands confining a hawk to its perch, 128, ii.: ‘a hawk for her 
wing, not for her cranes or bells,’ . . . . oyseau de son aile, non de ses longes et 
sSomneties.——AL, 

Cranke, brisk, with quick turns of liveliness, 472, i.: ‘I feele myself more lusty 
and cranke for the victory I gaine over myself.” When Milton associates 
‘quips and cranks and wanton wiles’ with the innocent vivacity of youth, quip, 
crank, and wanton are all words that suggest a swift movement and sedden 
turns of play. Quip (Welsh cAzip) is a word imitative of brisk movement 
through the air, as in the sound of a whip. Crank, also Celtic, means a twist, 
and is so applied to a crank in machinery ; and wanton is from pgwanéan, to 
separate or run off, as in Dwr-gwent, Derwent, winding water.‘ Lusty and 
crank’ would thus mean full of enjoyment and quick turns of lively thought. 

Crinches, cringes, bendings, 478, ii.; formed from ‘crank.’ : | 

Crompt-backe, crook-backed, 351, ii. In First English the word answering 
to German érumm, crooked, was spelt crzimg and crumb. It had the same 
addition of f or 6 in on and Middle High ier cae pare a 

Crotesco, esque, i.: ‘antique Boscage or Crotesco works.’ Montaigne 
wrote peas thé benace (foliated ornament) was added by Florio. From. 

Latin erypta (Greek xpurr4, a concealed underground chamber, a vault), came 
erupta, erupta, and Itahan grotta. Grotesque work was that which imitated 
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the fantastic painting on the walls of ancient cities hidden below ground. At 
first there was no association of a comic purpose with such works. 

Cunne, know, 335, i.: ‘I was found ignorant ... . what it was to cunne wine.’ 
First English cunnan, to know. 
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Debauches, irregularities, 500, i.  Salke, balca, balcho, and balco occur in 
several Indo-European languages and dialects with the sense of a beam, or of 
a furrow thrown up by the plough. It appeared in old French as dauche, and 
a de bauche was a turning out of the usual straigfft line, as when a plough 
diverges from the straight line of the furf®w, or the beams are laid unevenly in 
building. The sense of beam caused Manche to mean in old French a build- 
ing, workshop ; and Littré follows Diez in suggesting that debauch is there- 
fore the drawing away from the place of work. 

Debonarety, gentle kindness, 408, i. French debonnatre was formed of the 
words de bus afre, in which the word aire was not derived from the Latin aer, 
but a wholly different word, signifying outward appearance, manner, fashion. 
It is the word used by us when we speak of one wii gives himself airs, or has 
an air of patronage. In old French, afr and aire, both masculine, were dis- 
‘tinguished by their spelling, atmospheric air being ai, and manner aire. Are, 
Litiré suggests, was a name in old French for a nest of the great birds of prey 
on the flat summits of the rocks. Falconers calling their birds de bon atre of a 
good nest, of good extraction, when they showed good quality, may have begun 
the use of the word in suggestion of the manners of the well-born, men as well 
as birds ; well-born, that is to say, born surrounded by the best aids to a noble life. 

Debordement, excess, outbreak, 490, i. Any escape from within bounds, the 
image being taken from a stream that overflows its borders. 

Deffailance, defaulf, 186, ii. French, déferdlance. 

Demiase, humble, submissive, 2, i. 

Despited, despised, 140, 1. Latin despicere, to look down upon. 

Dew-guard, formal address, 448, ii. : ‘a beck is as good as a dew-guard.’ Florio 
interpolates this saying. Leu vous garde, God have you in his keeping. Que 
Dieu vous ait en sa satnte et digne garde was the formula with which French 
kings ended their letters. 

Discourse, consideration (not here involving speech), 20, 1. From ais and 
curvrere, to run, to run over the several points of any subject. 

Distempering, gfe ee and spreading out as with a liquid, 547, 1.: ‘we 

® open the matter and spill it in distempering it.’ Distemper is separation of 
what has been already tempered or blended. With ats in the sense of opposi- 
tion, distemper is disturbance of the right gal bes ead mixing of the several 
humours, upon whose relations to one another in tht body a man’s ‘ temper ' 
atid his physical wellbeing were said to depend. 

Domifications, framing of astrological houses, 286, i. 

Tracketa, ducats, 42, i. 

Dumpish, with mind overcast, 243, i.: ‘in a deep study and dumpish.’ Dumps 
pop dumpish were at first serious words, derived probably from the image of 
overhanging cloud or vapour, and allied to the German damf/, vapour. 

 Dumpfe, in Middle German, meant difficulty of breathing, breathlessness, 
choking, from a verb dimphen, to steam or smoke. This gave the form dumpfic, 
"Low German dumpig, English dumpy. From choking by vapour or smoke 
came the image of the sense of choking caused by grief. Sad strains of music 
used to be seriously called dumps : 
ae Visit by night your lady's chamber window 
With some sweet concert ; to their instruments - 
Tune a deploring dump.— 7 wo Gentlemen of Verona, act iii, 9C, 26 
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Embambuinized, befooled, cajoled, 116, ii.: emdbabouinée.—M. Embua- 
bouiner is probably to treat as a baby, who is familiarly compared to the 
baboon—‘ ah ! le petit babouin !’—as the baboon for his inarticulate utterances 
received his name from the éaéiue, or baby. In Florio’s word the m precedes 
the 4, as in Italian damdino. Littré says of the word endbabouiner that Babui- 
aare signified, in the fourteenth century, adornment of miniatures. ere 
perhaps work about a little thing suggested the familiar comparison. 

Embost, exhausted by the chase, 217, ii. ; ‘when the stag begins to be embost, 
and finds his strength to fail him,’¢. . . . se sentant hors @haleine et de force. 
Af, ‘This is sometimes a corrup¥on of embosked, hidden in the bushes ; but 
as here used it is another term of the chase defined by Turbervile us ‘ having 
the mouth full of foam,’ probably from douche, the mouth, emboucher. ‘ Im- 
bosh ’ was used also as a noun to mean the foam dropping from the mouth of 
the ae deer, and left on his track. So Shakespeare speaks of Timon’s 
tom 

Which once a day with his embossed froth 


The sea shall cover, e 
Empair, impair, 32, ii. ; 36, i. 
Empeach, impede, 140, i.: French cmpicher, from impedicare ; in, and pedica, a 
net. 


Enabled, strengthened, 443, ii.: ‘enabled by opinion, and endeared by dearnes.’ 
Entercaprings, associated movements, 42, i. : ‘changes and entercaprings (of 
the music of the spheres). ‘ Coupures cf muances”—M, | To caper in the sense 
of dancing is a word taken from the skipping of the goat on the mountains, or 
the sportiveness of the kid. Latin cafer, Italian cafrio, the goat ; caprrolo, the 
kid. Florio, however, has made his word out of coupures. Montaigne’s cor- 
pres et muances are breaks and gradual changes ; Florio has rightly translated 
the muances into changes, and he evidently means his entercaprings to repre- 
sent coupures, Since we do speak, lie might say, of cedtimg capers, caperings 
are confucres, 
Enterkill, inter-kill, using inter as in internecine, 25, ii... . . entretuer.—-d7, 
Bautreated, treated, 2, i. 
Enure, inure, accustom, 31, ii. | 
Equipage, added furnishing, 35, ii.: ‘The maske must as well be taken from 
things as from men, . . . . Happie is that death which takes all leasure from 
the preparations of such an equipage.’ .. . . de tel eyutpage.—M. In its first 
sense equipage means any tackle, furnishing, &c., necessary for the outfit of a sea- 
going vessel, from esgei/, aship, All secondary senses that involve the supply of 
outside furnishings aré‘taken from the first sense of the equipment of a ship. 
Ergoes, ‘ therefores * introducing logical conclusions, §52, i.: ‘ to stand upon his 
ergoes.’ ake 
Eringos, seaholme, oryneium maritinunt, 560, ii.: ‘ eringos or seaholme.’ The 
eringo was formerly eaten as a delicacy, and supposed to promote amorous 
thoughts. So Falstaff says, in Aferry Wiees of Windsor, ‘Let the sky rain. 
potatoes; let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves; hail kissing comfits, and. 
snow eringoes ; let there come a tempest of provocation.’ es 
Frror, wandering course, 25, ii. : ‘beyond the error of our discourse.” a 
Esquine, an American plant (Smilax china, L.), of which the root was used as 
a sudorific, 393, i. :,‘those nations from which we have the wood guiacum, the 
sarsapareilla, and the wood esquine,’ .. . . de bovs desguine.—M. Florio. 
writes ‘the wood desquine,’ and calls guiacum a wood instead of s gum, where 
Montaigne writes only ‘gayac.’ | ee she 
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¥, exact weighing, originally equivalent to assay, 26, ii.: ‘to death do I 

refer the essay of my studies’ fruit.’ .... Greek, d&dyiov, a weighing: 

Latin exagium, exigere, exactum ; whence our ‘exact.’ Italian assagiare, French 
assayer and essayer, English assay and essay. 

Estrigos, ostriches, 459, i. ; 461, i. 

Evitated, avoided, 470, i.: ‘making myself to be evitated.’ 

Bxploit (to), to obtain the produce from, 21, i.; 48, 1.3 405, ii. French 
exploiter, from explicare, unravel, and bring to its end ; through a supposed 
frequentative, exflicitare. 

Exinanition, extreme emptiness, 473, i.: ‘extenuate and subtilize them even 
unto exinanition or evacuation.’ Intensive of inanition, from vais, empty. 


Fe 


Fadge, succeed to one’s wish (the word enforced the sense of pleasure in success), 
, i. : ‘divine poesie doth nowhere fadge so well,’ . 2... da foesie me rid 
point ailleurs —AMf, 329, ii. : ‘if 1 have other direction than my genuine and 
free will, I am nothing worth, and I can never fadze well ;’ 400, i.: ‘it fadgeth 
not.” First English faye, fain, glad; old High German /aver, to do as one 
wills, to please oneself, | ® : 

Farced, stuffed with seasoning, 157, ii.: ‘his viandes were so exquisitely farced.’ 
Hence English ‘force-meat;’ Latin farcire; French farcir. 

Fardle, tie into a fardel or burden, 278, i.: ‘fardle up a bundle or huddle 
of the fooleries of man’s wisdom.’ It is supposed that French faravau, 
Italian farde//o, a burden, came from an Arabic word /ard, meaning a dress ; 

‘thence dresses as baggage, and thence anything that had to be carried on the 
back of man or beast. 

Fast and Loose, 473, i.: ‘Our common phrase of playing fast and loose is 
derived from the old trick of a man’s coming loose from ropes in which he had 
been fast bound. It is still common in the streets, though some ingenious 
jugglers have contrived to give it novelty and fashion by high charges for the 
privilege of seeing it. The reference to it in the text is very clear. ‘ Methinks 
this implication and entangling of speech, wherewith they doc so much impor- 
tune us, may fitly be compared unto jugler’s play of fast and loose ; their nimble- 
ness combats and forceth our senses, but it nothing shaketh our belief: take 
away their jugling, what they doe is but base, common, and slight.’ 

Feta, fetches, 112, 1. 

Fierceness, pride, 69, ii. French fre ¢é. 

Fine, end, 285, i. 

Flead, flayed, 122, i. 

Flearizg, tittering, 427, i.: ‘what astonished, flearing, and confused mumpes and 
mowes doth this dotage stir up in our visages.” Frem a Scandinavian word, 
fira, to titter. Whence the common use of the word to express mockery. 
Florio uses the word only as a sign of imbecility. 

Flurting, mocking playfully, trifling, 152, ii: ‘Diogenes fluriing at Alexan- 

der, First English, feardiaz, to trifle ; fleara, a piece of folly. 

Fond-hardy, foolhardy, foolishly bold, 159, i., 285, it; fond-hardily, 347, 1 
Fond, in its original sense of foolish, and French A4ardz, bold. 

Priandise, 565, ii. delight in dainty food. French /rire, to fry. 


Gaillardisoe, gaiety that defies convention, 349, i.: ‘thin the branches of. this 
_ wyer-spreading tree too much abounding in rankness and gaillardise.’ 
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u’on chant et I’on dise 
uelque gaillardise, 
ui nous scandalise 
En nous égayant.—Béranger. . 
Diez suggests that this French word is of Celtic origin. Cymric, ga/Z, force; 
Gaelic, garlach, courage. 
otte, asmall galley, 458, ii. 

Gallymafry, hash or stew made of the meat left from yesterday’s dinner, 
136, ii. : ‘a gallymafry of divers articles. French ga/imafrce. So galimatias, 
for a confused oration. The origin of the word is unknown. One has been 
invented in the story of a lawyer who had to plead in a suit about the cock 
of a man named Matthew, and in whose confused speech the frequently 
recurring Ga/lus Mathia, became (sali Mathias. 

Genuity, nature, 42, ii.: ‘hate vices of their own genuity.’ Montaigne wrote 
~... deleur propre contexture,-94, ic: ‘could not imagine a genuity so 
pure and simple,’ where Montaigne’s word was natfucté, Ingenuity 1s genuity, 
natural contexture within us. 

Girds, jibes, 206, i. : ‘sharpe quips and witty girds.’ A gird was a stroke of 
wit as with a yard or rod. 

Gives, gyves, fetters, 33, i; engived, 202, il. From the Celtic. Irish gebheal, 
a fetter, bondage. Irish ge‘bhin, I obtain; gadh, I take. Compare, says 
Professor Skeat, the Latin cafere, 

Glaives, swords, 271, ii.; ‘striking the air with their glaives.’ French g/aive, 
Latin gladins. 

Glorious, boastful, 23, ii. 

Gourmandise, sharply reproach, 155, ti.; ‘the wiser sort doth gourmaniise 
and command evil,’ Les sages gourmandent e commandent le mal,—Afl, Gour- 
mands has for first sense to eat lke a dainty glutton; but its second sense, 
taken from such a glutton’s quarrelling and grumbling over his food, is confined 
to the idea of lively or sharp reproach in tones of command. Thus, we can 
read that 


La vertu qui n’admet que de sages | peasy 
Semble d'un ton trop dur gourmander nos désirs,— Louis Racine. 


Grupped up, grabbed up, §47, i.: ‘the ground the more it is crumbled, 
broken, and deeply removed or grup up, becorumeth so mach the more 
fertile.’ Grup and grub are, like grab, from gripe; First English gripan, to seize. 

Guidon, pennon-begrer, from the name of the small banner itself The guidon, 
according to Markham, is inferior to the standard, being the first colour an 
commander of horse can let fly in the field. It was penerally of damask, fringed, 
and usually three feet iy breadth near the staff, lessening by degrees towards the 
bottom, where it was by a slit divided into two are It might be charged 

Wi 


with the armorial bearings of its owner.—Grose's Military Antiquifies, 
‘ 
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Hab or nab, have or not have, 185, ii; 481, ii. The First English negative of 
habban, to have, was xabban, not to have. agi 

Handy-dandy, slipped unseen from one hand to another, 478, ii. : ‘they take _ 
holde of you and -esiea aioe the advantage of your interpretation from you. 
Tt was that which I was about to say: It was jast my conceit: If I have notso 
exprest it, it is but for want of speech, Handy-dandy, what is this?’ Dade is 
applied to the first tottering steps of a child. So Drayton— 7 

No sooner brought to dade, but from her mother trips, i‘ 
Thence doddie and toddle, Nasal pronunciation gives for dade, dande, 





strings ; dandie, to toss or nurse an infant by moving to and fro, Fr 
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dandelimer, to rock or jog. Handy-dandy (which hand will you shave?) is a 
game in which anything is shaken unseen from hand to hand, before one 
guesses in which hand it is left. A handy-dandy is stilla phrase in Shropshire 
or money slipped from hand to hand. 

Hardiest, boldest, 2, ii. 

Hardly, hardily, boldly, from Aardiment, in many places, 68, i. ; 76, ii, ; 289, i. ; 
387, 1. Florio writes also hardily, but very seldom. In a few cases I have 
en Ne ‘hardly ’ to ‘hardily,’ sihere the use of the word was equivocal. 

Harsell, torment, disquiet by small but frequent attacks, 559, i. (of evils): ‘he 
that shall imperiously goe about . .. . to abridge them, doth lengthen and 
multiply them ; and instead of appeasing, doth harsel! and wring them.’ , .. - 
ves harcelle, au lien de les apais r.—M. ¥gench harceir. Littré derives the word 
fromold French Aarce, diminutive of Aagt, a switch; so that the first sense of 
the torment would be many small strokes with a switch. Diez derives the 
word from derse, a harrow. 

Harquebusada, a shot from an harquebus, 145, i. 

Hazard, the court in tennis at which the player receives the ball; ‘the house,’ 
the court from which the ball is struck, 559, i.: ‘between those that play at 
tennis, he who keeps the hazard doth prepare stand, stirre and march, accord- 
ing as he perceives him who stand® at the house to looke; stand, remoove and 
strike the ball, and according to the stroake.’ 

Heteroclite, out of rule, thence odd, ridiculous, 474, i.: ‘a more constant 
guilishnesse, or more heteroclite insipidity. Heteroclite, from frepos, other, and 
xAlvew, to bend, is originally a name in grammar for a flexion that is right but 
eccentric. The word was next applied to other variations from the ordinary 
rules, and then it was familiarly applied to anything ridiculous for its unlike- 
ness to the usual way of life. 

Hodge-pot, a confused mixture; originally chopped beef shaken together in a 
pot with chopped vegetables of several kinds and other seasoning, and set over 
the fire without adding water, 2c9, ii.: ‘ with store of choice | quaint words, 
and wyre drawne phrases, they huddle up and make a hodge-pot of a laboured 
contexture of . . .. reports.’ Old Flemish Asts-pot, from Aufsen, to shake; 
French hoche-fot ; English Aodpe-fot, hotch-potch, hedge-podge. 

Hoe, a cry in the chase for stopping, 315, i. : ‘there,is no hoe with him.’ This 
use of ‘Ho!’ was very common; ‘out of all hoe,’ would mean beyond all 
hearing of any call to stop. So in Greene’s Aryer Hacog, ‘ie once loved the 
fair maid of Fresingfield out of all hoe.’ 

Hoised, hoisted, 417, i.: ‘hoised full sails.’ The verb is huise, from the old 

e Dutch Ayssen, to hoist; whence French Arsser. Professor Skeat poinis out that 
it is not related to the French Aausser. The final ¢ comes from the use of the 

past participle. 

Holbdard halbert, an axe with a long handle. 

Huddle up, bring together ; used by Florio of things brought together as in a 
bundle, and not necessarily with any undue tense of confusion, 31 5, ene | 
do but huddle up the arguments or chief heads ;’ 155, ii. : ‘exquisiie and 
choice words, huddled up ard ranged to a just and smoother cadence ;’ 200, 
ii., see extract under Honce-por. A huddle ; 278, i. : ‘he that should fardle up 

“a bundle or huddle of the fooleries of man’s wisdom,’ The root may be in 

| First English hydan, to hide, meaning what is put under one cover. So we 

get bundle from bind, and there also in popular phrase introduce the idea of 

*confusion, when we speak of things bundled together. There is a Middle High 

German word Audel, from hader, old High German Aadara, rags and shreds, 
‘Hugger-mugger, with a mind to act in the dark, secret? 402, i. : (to the sugges- 

. tion sent from Germany that Arminius might be poisoned, the answer 

"Tiberius was, that) ‘the people of Rome were accustomed to be revenged on 

"their enemies by open courses, with weapons in hand ; not ly subtle sleights, 
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nor in hugger-mugger.” The word is pure Scandinavian ; old Icelandic Augy, 
the mind, genitive Angar, and mugya, mistiness. Thus Augar-angr was gnef 
of mind ; Augar-kafptr, strengthof mind, and so forth. So Polonius was interred 
secretly in hugger-mugger. And in the Aftrror for Magistrates we read how 

most that most things knew a 
In hugger-mugger, uttered what they durst, 
The secondary idea of confusion comes no doubt from the sense of action in 
the mist, or without known motive. 

Hull, drift with sails down, and no impulse but that of the waves on the hull of 
the vessel, 507, i. :.‘it is not a miraculous conversion that so doth wave and 
hull them to and frog’ 521, i.: ‘oh seely weake barke, whom both waves, 
windes, and pilot hull and tosse t¢ so contrary desseignes.’ 

Hurliburlies, confused cries ang shocks of battle, 89, i. : ‘changes, innova- 
tions, new fangles and hurli-burkes of his time.’ Floric here puts the four 
words for two in Montaigne, remuements cl nouvellete ; 377, ties fin which 
hurlie-burlie’ (tumult and insurrection that arose between two armies while 
their generals were in parley) ‘Czesar found himself tohave a great advantage 
over his enemies ;’ §35, ii. : ‘sq confused a hurly-burly. In French Aurler, 
is first to howLas a wolf or a dog, then comes to mean any sharp cries of anger 
or distress.  #Ziex// represents, therefore, the din of passionate cries in the 
contest, and dowrre/er is to put to stich pains as those of the dowrrean, the 
executioner, who dispatched his victims by fire and by sword. Thus the com- 
bination Aurter-bourreder included the cries of passionate attack, cries of the 
wounded, hacking, slaying, burning, all the passion and the cruelty of war. 
The combination seems to have been invented by the Englishmen in France in 
the old days of occupation and strife, and to have been re-introduced into 
France from Eneland in the trivial form Axrduderda, of which Littré only sug- 
gests that it may have been a coinage of fancy. 

Hurring, roaring as fire on the hearth, 365, 1i.: ‘as when a faggot flame with 
hurring sound.’ The word is mimetic, a sound represented by prolongation of 
ter-r, . . 2. “Ris the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound.’— Ben Jovcous 
Linglish Grammar. 

Hyne boy, a hind, a peasant boy in service, 170, i.: ‘a certaine waine, or 
hyne boy.’ First English Az#a, 2 domestic. 


; ] 


Idle, 94, ii.: ‘no occupation but idle.’ ‘Idle’ is here adjective to ‘occupation.’ 
Montaigne wrote ‘ nudles occupations gu'visifees. Vf it were not clear on other 
grounds, it might be shown from this passage that Shakespeare in act i. scene I 
of Fhe Tenipest, was following Florio, and led by the construction of his sen- 
tence to write, ‘no ofcupation ; all men idle, all.’ a 

Impeach, hinder, 17, i. ; 21, ii, French empicher. ; a 

Imperverseth, makes more strongly resistant, 483, i: ‘ prayers winne me, 
menaces reject me, favours relent me, feare imperverseth me,’ . . . . 4a crainte 
me rotdit,—Af, So Shakespeare in Cymiéeline with a like use of im as 
gugmentative, ‘yet this imperseverant sap fereis him in any despight.”. 

Indifferently, impartially, not disposed differently to s one and another, 

52, 1.: ‘to judge indifferently of others.’ nee he 
pdielp ge anjarendly, swear at, 97, ii. : ae oe 
nsatantly, urgently, 8, ii. le Pe eet 

Tngtity on, Trainice, 59, i. (Montaigne’s word); 63, i.: ‘institution of chil-— 


Ita, used in three places, 416, ii. Florio commonly uses 4is or Aer. The use of | 
the word ifs in formal writing was hardly begun when this book first appeared. 
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Jovisance, enjoyment, 27, li.; 84, ii,; rrr, ti; 14, ii; 499, i. French 
joissance, 

Jubeting, hooting, 216, i. : ‘the earnestness of showting, jubeting, and hollow- 
ing,’ .... fardeur de ces hudes——AM,  Montaigne’s Auce was the ol cry of 
the peasantry after a wolf, whence our ‘hue and cry.’ Florio represented it b 
three words, of which ‘ jubeting ’ may be a corruption of the word itself, with 
the ¢ aided, as in hoot. 


K 


Kae, call, ‘kae me, kae thee,’ call (or invic, me, and I will call (or invite) thee. 
But the saying may have had its origin in reference to an exchange of comb- 
ings or scratchings—‘claw me, and ['}] claw thee’; and cae may be comb; 
443, 1., where Florio applies the phrase te an exchange of unfriendly attentions, 

Kon thanks, recognize with thanks, 181, i: ‘I kon him-thanks ;’ 478, ii. : 
‘to kon you no thanks.’ The exression is an old one, formerly common. It 
was used by Chaucer. Con is from First English cunngn, to ken or koow, ta 
be able for. 


L 


Labile, flowing, 309, ii.: ‘ Pythagoras, that each thing or matter was ever glid- 

ing and labile.’ Latin /ad/, to flow. 

Larves, ghosts, 24, ii. : ‘Larves, Hobgoblins, Robbin-good-feltowes.’ Latin 
larva, a mask. 

Lecture, reading, 66, ii. : ‘in my lecture I often perceive.’ 

Let, hindrance, 67,1. 3 517, i. 

Liew, lieu, place, 46, i. 

Lithernesse, softness, pliancy, weakness, 486, i. : ‘as for me, I depart from it 
yarily for conscience sake... . partly from®lithernesse ; 498, ii.: ‘the 
theres of our wives.’ First English /:¢he, tender, pliable. : 

Loggerheads, dunces, blockheads, 444, i.: *one hath often the worst bargains 
at the hands of such sluggish loggerheads.? The loggerhead has a head like a 

e _ log, the blockhead a head like a block. Professor Skeat says that a block of 
wood that regulates the running of a line is called 4n whale ships a loggerhead. 

Lowriang, frowning, 288, ii.: ‘lowring vexation.’ In First English £46, was 
the chéek or face, from which we pet in two several senses leer and Jour, 

* 


M 


Male, bag, mail, 154, i.: ‘carried his male himself.’ French mail, old High 
_ German malaka, Gaelic mala. a 
Mamockes, small pieces of flesh, 96, i.: ‘teare him in mamockes;’ 241, ii. + 
‘such mameockes of flesh.’ Diminutive of an old Gothic word for flesh, 
* «Mammo’ is used for flesh in Ulfilas: ‘in the body of his flesh’ (Coloss. i. 22), 
Manutention, uatenancs 48, ii, The ven nee af MonGiew 
Maquorelage, practice of seduction, 190, ii. : *flattefy, murder, treason, ma- 
: arta what not ;’ 270, ii. French maguercau, is a habitual seducer, 
-Marchpanes, sweet biscuits of sugar and blanched almonds in equal quantities, 
pounded with a few spoonfuls of rose-water, and baked together, then garnished 
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with comfits and ornamental conceits. The paste of marchpane was used for 
making eastles and other devices in confectionery, and such castles were some- 
times playfully bombarded with sugar-plums, 565, ii. Marchpane was called in 
the Latin of the Middle Ages martii panis. The pane is panis, bread. It has 
been guessed that the sweetmeat was named alter Marcus Apicius, the Roman 
epicure; or after the god Mars, and therefore stamped with a castle. The 
march may be only the Teutonic maré or marcts a sign ; from the practice of 
stamping images upon it. 

Meacocke, an effeminate coward, especially as husband, 167, i. : ‘a dastardly 
meacocke.’ ... . poltron.—Af. It has been suggested that a henpecked 
husband was a meekcock ! *Ock ’ may be a diminutive suffix, and the word==the 
colloquial form, ‘softie’ In Gaelic, maigheach isa hare. 

Meere, pure, unmixed, 473, i.: ‘treerely-believed Aristotle’ (#2, Aristotle, 
with whom no other authority was faken), Latin merus. 

Megrim, intermittent pain in one half or part of the head, especially the brow 
and temple, 130, i. French migraine. Formed by dropping the first syllable 
from hemicranium ; Greek quxpavia, half the cranium. 

Mignardisos, delicate ways, 548, ii. : ‘mignardizes and affectations of a 

motherly favour." A variation of m/enou (anglicised minion), with a touch 
of depreciation for the affectation of fine qirs implied in change to the suffix 
-ard. Allied to the German s#iune and the Celtic sztor, love. 

Mines, minas, 102, i. : ‘he had ten Attike mines awarded him.’ An Attic mine 
contained a hundred drachms, each drachm containing nearly as much silver as 
a franc, or tenpence. 

Minion, one loved, a favourite, 284, i.: ‘ Archelaus, . . . . to whom Socrates 
was disciple and minion.” See MIGNARDIZES, 

Moe, mouth, 353, ii.: ‘in falling he makes a moe or bob at us.’ Mowes, 
mouths, 98, i.: ‘making mowes at them,’ . .. . deur fatsant la moue—M. 
427, 1.: ‘mumps and mowes.’ French sve, the mouth, | 

Moultred, mouldered, 475, i. 

Moystie, moiety, half, 98, ii. 

Mumps, mumblings, 427, i.: ‘what astonished, flearing, and confused mumps 
and mowes doth this dotage stir up in our visages.” From sum, the sound 
made with closed lips; whence in like manner, mumble, to speak indistinctiy, 
without fully opening the <nouth. 

Mumme-chance, a game of chance with cards or dice at which silence had to 
be kept, whatever the losses, 294, i. : ‘casting lots, or mumme-chance,’ ... . 
ten ce des et de sort,— AM. 

Munite, to provide munition for, 142, i.: ‘to munite castles.” Latin munire, to, 
defend. . 

Murre, «2 violent cold with hoarseness, 533, i.: (with the poor) ‘a pleurisie is 
but a cold or murre,’ .. . . us plenresis, Cest un morfondement,—-Mf. .The 
English word seems to %e an abridgment of the French, which expressed in a 
word the phrase ‘ catching one’s death of cold.’ 


N 


\ NW gore, a kind of mussel, Pivna marina, bivalve of the family Aviculida. 

| 241, ii: ‘the shell-fish called a nacre liveth even so with the pinnotere, 
which is a litth creature like unto a crab-fish, and as his porter or usher | 
waits upon him, attending the pear 4 of the nacre, which he continually . 
keeps gaping until he see some litle fish enter in, fit for their turn, thea he 
creepes into the nacrey and leaves not pinching his quicke flesh untill he makes | 
him close his shell, and so they both together, fast in their hold, devour their 
prey.’ Nacre means also mother-of-pearl, and is from the Persian aadar, | 
ernament of divers colours. ne cae 
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Namely, especially ; as in German namentlich ; something to be particularized 
by naming, 23, 11; 48, i.; 63, ii.; 66, 15 74, 5 77, ii 5 82, iis 182, iL; 
210, 1. 3 369, 1.5 374, ii. 5 375, ti. 5 378, ii. 5 &e. 

Neotifie, make neat, 482, ii.: ‘it is then no convenient time for a man to wash 
and netifie himselfe when he is assailed by a violent fever.’ French wef. Mon- 
taigne’s words were, s¢ /aver ef descrasser. 

New fangles, new ways of taking things, 89, i.; 219, ii,: ‘new fangles of 
Luther ;° 463, i.: ‘our new fangles and our arts.” From new, and /angen, 
past participle of First English fox, to catch, fanve/, ready to catch. The 
suffix -el,’ says Professor Skeat, ‘ 1s the same as in sprec-ol, fond of speaking, 
talkative,’ &c. ° 

Nonchion (here a verb), take refreshmeny between meals, 149, i. : ‘they used 
to break their fast, and nonchion betwegn meals’ (where the fast said to be 
broken is that between meals, not that @ the night’s sleep), ... . t/s fat- 
sotent collation entre les repas.—M, Spelt nunchions, 171, i. Nancheon is 
eee non, or noon, drink, #éa being First English for noon, and First 
English scencan, meaning to pour out. The transition form was somechenche. 
None meant originally the ninth hour, 3 P.M. ; but when the church service of 
that hour was transferred to midday, its name went with it. * Luncheon differs 
wholly in origin from nuncheon ; # lunch being equivalent’ to a hunch, or big 
ai of bread. Professor Skeat quotes the translation of car‘bot in Cotgrave’s 

“rench Dictionary, ‘a luncheon, a big piece of bread.’ 

RNussled, nursied, 66, i.: ‘it agreeth not with reason that a childe be alwnies 
nuzzled, cockered, dandled.’ This variation of spelling may possibly be asso- 
ciated with an image of bending over the child and cuddling it, nose to no e. 


O 


Offend, strike at, 96, i. : (victor binds prisoner’s arms) ‘for fear he might offend 
him.’ Latia efendere, used in its first sense. 
Onely, simple, sole, 2, i.: ‘the onely reverence.’ 


fought against, 137, i. Latin oppupnare. 

Ought owed, Bai. ie affection he ought his chijdren ;’ $4, ii.: ‘he ought 
his life, not to himself;’ 253, ii.: ‘Cicero... . who ought all he had 
unto learning.’ First English aga, to owe ay own, papt dhte. The differ- 
ence between owe and own (etymologically) is only that in one word the 
infinitive ending in # has been dropped, and in the other it has been re- 

e tained. Ought is the old past, therefore common to Qoth words, 
Outlopes, wanderings out, 206, ii. : (asa bird) 
° Outlopes sometimes he doth assay, 
But very short and as he may. ® 

Frinss asso. English Adedpam, to leap or run, and the allied words in other Teu- 
tonic languages, came various words with the sense of running and going. The 
sailor's ‘landlubber’ is a man who goes on land; ‘interloper’ is a hybrid word, 
Latin and Teutonic, for one who goes between or intrudes. To ‘elope ' is not 
@ hybrid, the ¢ being derived from the prefix ext or and with the sense of 
opposition, and not from Latin e or ex. * Outlope’ is regulariy formed in the 

e¢ way. 

: bre ry Anco, unmeasured self-confidence, 479, i. : ‘this outrecuidance of 

speech and cheerfulnesse of countenance giveth them the victory over the | 
bystanders.’ From French oxtre, Latin altra, beyond, apd old French cuider, 


|. Latin cogitare, to t 
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Paillardize, dissolute idleness, 1§8, ii, : ‘ paillardise and luxurie.’ Montaigne 
uses only fatllardise. The French word is from pai/le, straw, and meant 
originally a poor person, one who has only straw to lie upon. It was then 
associated with immodesty. 

Panike terror, 25, ii. So called because it was by the god Pan that minds 
were said to be troubled. 

Pargettings, overlayings with parquet, 430, ii: ‘these pargettings belong only 
to good and sound walls,’ . . . dsces tncrustations—M. Parquet, from parc, 
an enclosure. One of the manp senses of the word is that here used, the 
arrangement upon walls or floors ‘of a covering of pieces of wood in little com- 
partments fitted together. 

Pavesado, bucklers arranged round a ship to serve asa rampart from the com- 
batants, 458, ii.: ‘all over covered with a pavesado after the manner of a 
galliotte.’ Krom fazvvis, an old word for a buckler, which Ferrari derives from 
fazvia, where’large bucklers were mad 

Passionate (verb), fill with passion er feeling, 108, i. 

Peized, weighed, 336, i. French feser, 10 weigh. 

Pepper in the nose, to take, to be angry, 67, i.; 501, i, A common pro- 
verbial phrase: 

Wherewith enraged all, with pepper in the nose, 
The proud Megarians came to us as to their mortal foes, 
North's Piutarch. 

Perflable, lowing air to blow through them, 262, i.: ‘Epicurus makes the 

* gods bright-shining, transparent and perflable,’ ... . duersants, transparents 
et perflables.—Af. Latin per, through, and flare, to blow. 

Persorutation, thorough scrutiny, 46, ii. 

Philosophio (to), to philosophize, 27, i.; 171, ii 

Pilchers, pillagers, 65, ii. 

Pinnoterre, pinnothere, a small crustacean of the order of the Decapods, 

- g4t, ii, (See Nacre.) From fizna, and the Greek @npdw, to pursue. 

Piots, magpies, 233, i.: ‘we teach starlins, ravens, piots, and parrots to chat ;’ 
234, i. Krom Latin picus,sEnglish pie. | 

Pirling, purling, 290, 1i.: ‘the least pirhing wind.” A Scandinavian word for 
the soft bubbling of a stream. 

Pittifoggoers, pettifogzers, applied to lawyers, 47, i. Florio translates by breath- 
sellers and pittifoggers, Montaigne’s gents maviant les procez. * foggers ’ 
in pettifoggers is associated with First English /egan, to join on fix, fog, an 
agreement. Old S&xon fogyan, old High German fuopan, foagen, faken, to 
join, bind, bring into fit order, make possible, provide. The pettifogger is the 
dealer in petty agreements, bonds, and the small sort of legal uuiness iness. | 

Plausible, ready to applaud, 8, i. : ‘ plausible audience.’ Plansible is now only 
used, like other words of the same formation, in a passive sense, capable of 
being applauded ; as intelligible, capable of being understood ; visible, capable 

ara Sie ae gas a 

1: drag | ously, 161, ii. : 
Blom, dire op momen re ret Let him bellow 
O God! good God! So God 
| On himself would not plod. og 

From Celtic lod, 2 pool ; slow dragging the way through or water. 
pias) tec. edie. lump, fattening, 58, i. Moattone’t ned ‘is gressiv, 

131, i. Florio writes pinmbcheekt, when it is here printed plump. = 
Podagrees, gouty legs, 174, ii. From the Greek and Latin word for gout. 
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Poiseth upon, weigheth, 169, i.: ‘every man poiseth upon his brother’s sin.’ 
die the balance, lays the weight (fords) in the scale. Latin pemdere, to 
weigh. | 

Pommada, make the, walk on the hands, 171, ii.: ‘to make the pommada 
round about a table with his thumb,’ . ... fare ds four de la tabve sur son 
foulee—M, French paume, the palm of the hand, 

Porterly-rascall, one of the untaught who bear burdens, 97, i. : ‘it is the 
quality of porterly-rascal], and not of vertue,’.. . . da qualité un portefatx, 
non we laverts, 

Potties, measures of two quarts, 170, ii.: ‘five pottles of wine.’ 

Pourcontrell, octopus, 236, i.: ‘the fish called a qourcontreil or maniefeet, 
0. le poulpe.—M, The Word may ig corrupted out of poulpe, the polyp, 
and encorne?t, name of the giant polypg said to have each of his cight arms 
five or six feet long, and its body tifteen%or eightcen fcet across. 

Pouts, cel pouts, 136, ii: ‘pig, pie, pike, puddings, pouts, porke, pancakes,’ 
First English 2/-pufa, an celpout, or jolthead. 

Preallable, going before, having to be said or done before farther progress can 
be made, 86, 1.: ‘friendship requires a long and preallable conversation.’ 
Montaigne wrote préalable; pre, before, aller, to go, . 

Presently, immediately, 375, i., &®. , : 

Preud’hommie, wise probity, 838, i. French frets, valiant (which in Low 
Latin was always represented by Probus, and Aomme, man. 

Proditoriously, treacherously, 102, i. : ‘proditoriously slaine.” Latin /rodere, 
to betray. Proditoirentent was an old French law term. 

Proules, makes prey of, 426, i.: ‘by retail it spoiles and proules me,’ .. ., 
par le menu, elle me pille.—AL, Prof. Skeat takes prowl to stand for prokle 
or proggle, a frequentative of proke, to thrust or poke, and suggests that it is 
‘from the Welsh precio, to thrust, stab, poke; adding that it 1s certainly not 
from Latin preda, French froce, which became prey in English. 

Punies, later born, 294, ti.: Joy gue les arenes succedent d tout le bien et west 
reservé aulcune part at puisné.—AL Modern French pula, from pus, alter, 
and #é, born. 


’ 


QO 
Quarie, slain game, 443, j.: to take a share of the quaye or booty.’ Among 
old terms of the chase was cuirce for the entrails of the animal just slain in the 
hunting-field, spread out upon the skin (cw#z7), as the share of the dogs, omit- 
® ting those parts eaten by man, as heart and liyer, which were called the 
‘“humbles,’ and were the share of the huntsmen in service; whence ‘ cating 
- hambf, pie’ meant sharing in the kitchen the pie made for the servants of the 
humbles of the deer, instead of venison pasty in theekall, The last act in the 
professional cutting ee the game in the hunting-field was the giving of the 
tuirée to the dogs. This came to be called and written quarry, and is dis- 
tinctly in the mind of Shakespeare when he makes Coriolanus treat the citizens 
of Rome as offal for the dogs, and say— 
——let me use my sword, I'd make a quarry 
With thousands of these quartered slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance. 
quarry, or bolt shot from a cross-bow, is another word, named, from its 
re form, guadratus ; so also the quarry, in which stones are cut and squared, 
se have only an accidental likeness in name to thg quarry of the hunting- | 


ENGEL 
/ Questing, active search, a hunting term, 216, i.: ‘after a long questing and 
- _ beating for some game.’ | 

‘Quoifed, coifed, 475, iL: * quoifed serjants.’ | 
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Raced out, razed out, 336, ii. French raser. 

Rancke runner, one who runs along a straight line without turning aside for 
any obstacle, a steeplechaser, 348, i.: ‘and sure he was a rancke runner, for 
where a river hindred his way he swam it over, and never went out of his way 
to seek for a bridge or foard.’ 

Randon, at, with impetuous rush, 15, i.: ‘run at randon;’ 90, ii: ‘goe at 
random.’ Aandon waj an old French word for impetuous rush, as of a great 
downpour of rain, of blood from q wound, or of a mountain torrent. : 

Repuguing, fighting against, 119, ji.: ‘repugning Nature’s design.’ 

Rotchlessnesse, recklessness, rit, i. First English recan, to care for. 

Reviradoes, turnings back, 478, i.: ‘I have sometimes in necessity and throng 
of the combat empluyed some two or three reviradoes or turnings.’ From 
French wir”, to turn. 

Risible, capable of laughter, 267, i.: ‘hee is no more risible, nor perhaps 
capable of reason and societie,’.. . . i est plus rtsible.—~Al. See PLAUSIBLE. 

Ruin, falling down, tog, i. : ‘Heav’ns nfine, and mad raging showre.” Latin 
rueré, to rush, fall down. ° 


S 


Scantlings, cut pieces of timber, 150, i.: brarpeies, aa from their main 
groundwork, disorderly dispersed ;’ 260, i: ‘scanlin.? From old French 
eschantillon, ¢s, ex, irom, and Teutonic cant, an edge or corner; canfel, a smail 

vece. 

Scowring, polishing off, 143, i.: She committed himselfe to a great hazard, and 
scap't a narrow scowring, .... ce feul un grand coup de hazard, 9 ib ist 
eray.— Mf. Toscour. Old French eseurer was ex curare, to take extra care 
about. The word is here used in the sense which caused the violent rioters in 
London, of the days of Charles Il.—who made unprovoked assaults and slit 
noses of unoffending wayfarers—to be called ‘the Scourers.’ Shadwell wrote 
acomedy so called, In like manner, a beating is called a dressing; but a 
dressing means a’ putting straight. There is the same vernacular use of 
‘ polishing off’ as applied to acts of violence, which I have taken as the modern 
equivalent to Florio’s cant word in the passaze quoted. * 

Screw, spiral staircase, 23, i.: ‘the screw of the study,’ .. . . da wis de Pestude. 
The French ves for a spiral staircase is formed from the clinging tendkils of the 
vine, vttis. ; 7 

Beame, connection, stitch, 547, i.: ‘sifted so readily every seame and quidiity,’ 
oe + tant pois? chasgue syllabe es peluché si primement chasque espece de 
cousture-—Afl, Cousture, from coudre, to sew together. at 

Seeke (to), to be wanting in, 57, i.: ‘you may go seeke;’ 58, i.: ‘whose to 
seeke.’ | 

Seely, simple, innocent, 16, i.; 25, ii; 29, 1.3 35 tk 3 §1, ii. 5 94, 1.3 319, TL; 

| tee, i} 520 ii.; $21, i. First English, sedig, blessed, taking the modern. 
 gense of silly, as the word blessed itself does in the vulgar phrase ‘a blesséd 
innocent.’ : 

Seene in, skilled in, 272, ii. rok 

Seld seene, seldom seen, 52, ii; 102, i. The -om (-us) in seldom, is a dative. 


liars, cellars, 8, ii. Cellar is from Latin cifa, a cell, and the c belong to the. 
~~ word. In salt-cellar, the second word is spelt originally with 5, being < French 
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salitre, whence selar, a salt-holder. Latin sa/, salt. Florio confused the two 

words when ‘salt-sellar’ was customary spelling, as we confuse them now when 

they are both written with c. | 

Seme, sown ; sen7é as a term in heraldry, 138, i.: ‘I bear azure seme of trefoiles.’ 

Sent, scent, 243, 3. From French sentir, Latin sentire, to perceive, The ¢ is 
intrusive in our modern spelling. 

Sextaine, sacristan, 270, ii.: ‘ Hercules his sextaine’ (the keeper of the Temple 
of Hercules). 

Simbolize, compare, 235, i. : (beasts) ‘have diverse qualitics, which somewhat 
simbolize with ours.’ From the Greek ovuSdAAew, to throw together, com- 
pare. 

Sithence, since, 86, i.; 110, i. Originally two First English words, sith tham, 
after that. These, run into one, became @fterwards s7then. The use of a geni- 
tive ending as adverbial sign caused eg eee to become sithenes. Habits of 
spelling changed the final es into ce (as ‘Snes’ into ‘once’), The tendency to 
drop the sound of ¢4 in the middle of a word of two short syllables changed 
finally sithence into since. 

Skonce, fortress, 11, ii. ; 203, i. German schansz, old French esconcer, to hide or 
cover, Latin abscondere, to hide. 

Slibber-sauces, sleps, 397, i. : ‘sipce his slibber-sauces, potions, and physicke 
came first into use.” Montaigne wrate only depuis (usace de cette medecine. 
398: i.: ‘slibber-slabbers and drenches.’ All forms of sip. Sauce is from 

Atin salsus, salted. 

Smugging, alorning, 498, ii.: ‘she is yet in her closet, dressing, decking, 
smugging, or trimming of herself.’ German schmiicken, to adorn oneself. The 
preceding sense is of drawing close to onesell, intensive of creep, with the 
usual sense of creeping through a narrow hole. Thus, a smock, which is of the 
same derivation, is so called from the act of vetting into it. 

Snapfig, 565, ii. : ‘the dainty bird, becafico or snaptig.’ 

Snaphanse, spring of the lock of a gun or pistol ; the whole gun was sometimes 
called from it a snaphance, 144, i. : (parts of a pistol) ‘ poader, stone, locke, 
snaphanse, barrell, stocke, scowring pecce.’ Montaigne named only /a pouktre, 
la pierre, le rouet, The word snaphance is fromthe Dutch snaphaan; aan 
being cock. 

Snuffe in the nose, to take, 555, ii.: ‘I have atend:r braine, and easie to 
take snuffe in the nose, or to be transported.’ See PEPPER IN THE NOSE 

Sottish, foolish, 3, ii. ; sottishnesse, 310, i. Franch sot, a fool. 

Spagnolized, made to look like a Spaniard, 122, il, : ‘a strait spagnolized 
body,’ . ° . . ss corps bien espagnold,—M. | 

¥pauling, flowing, 110, ii.:; ‘this man, meagre-locking . . . with eyes trilling, 
flegmatick, squalide, and spauling,’ .. . . cetluy cy, tout pitiuileux, chassieux, 
ef cras Af. Formed from First English spézvan, to spit violently, to 
spye, which made its past sfavv, “It was commonly affplied to copious expecto- 
ration. 

‘ Srnrin g -garden, a nursery-garden, 383, i. : (all men since Homer have made use 

_ ) *his books, as of a ominary. a spring-garden, or storehouse of all kinds 
of sufhciency or learning.’ A garden in which plants spring and bud. So the 
gime of the year in which plants begin to send forth shoots and buds is called 

_ the Spring. Jests of concealed springs in gardens that caused a jet of water to 
_ spurt over those who trod on them, gave sometimes another meaning to the 

- term, So in Beaumont and Fletcher's our Plays in One’: 

. Like a spring-garden, shoot his scornful blood 

is Into thetr eyes durst come to tread on him. 

Spurblind, purblind, 460, ii.: ‘they were as shortsightél or 5 urblind as he | 

s owas,’ . Purblind, which means pure blind, wholly blind, but se sane pwd 

gaged as equivalent to spurblind, may have been confounded with that word, 
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superseded it. ape is from Teutonic spor, a trace or track ; sSwrzan, to track, 
the straining of the half-blind or Jame towards sight or movement. It was 
associated with stumbling and twitching (allied to the Greck omalper), and there 
was an old High German and old Saxon adjective sfurha/z, spur-lame, for @ 
halting horse. | 

Sticklers, arbitrators in trials of combat, to see fair play, and determine when 
the fight should end, 354, i.: ‘in ancient times they were wont (in duels) to 

sh oes third persons as sticklers, to see no treachery or disorder were used, 

and to bear witnes of the combates successe.” Montaigne does not apply a 
name to the ‘ personnes tierces.” So Shakespeare in Zrotlus and Cressida : 

The dragon wing of night o'erspreads the earth, 

And #tickler-like the armies separates. 
From First English st/htén, to f:ontrol, German stiffen, Transition English 
slivktlen, to arrange or govern, f 

Stockado, a thrust in fencing, a hil, 150, ii. ; ‘give it a stockado not the widest, 
but the deepest I can,’ . .. . /"y donne une poincte... .—Al. Stoccado, 
223, 1. : ‘a stoecado on their breast.’ The French name for a hit was a venue: 

Venue, fie! most gross denomination as ever I heard 5 
QO, the stoccato, while you live, sir, note that. 
P Ben Jonson’s Bvery Man tn his Humour. 
Jtalian stoccata, from stocce, a short svrord. 

Success, what succeeds or follows, 100, ii. : ‘I will not omit the successe of 
this storie.’ 

Summers, supporting beams, 134, #.: ‘the foundation or maine summers of 
our houses,’ . . . . fe massif.—AL. From semer, somter, a pack-horse, allied 
to Greek cdrrew, to fasten on a load, c@yua, a pack-saddle. Professor Skeat 
adds that ‘the old word sé smer,a beam, was so called from its bearing a great 
weight. Hence English ércssomer, familiar form of breast-summer, a beam 
placed breastwise to support a superincumbent wall.’ ; 

Superchiery, outrage, 354, i. : ‘to say it is'a superchiery, as it is indeed: as 
being wel armed, to charge a man who bath but a piece of a sword, or, being 
sound and strong, to set upon a man sore burt,’ . . . . supercherie.—-A/, This 
French word was from the Italian soferchierta, from soperchto, that which exceeds, 
is superabundant. Montaigne uses the word in its earlicr sense, It passed 

_ from outrage and insult to the sense of subtle deceit. 

Supererogation, beyond the common demands of duty, and so of the greater 
merit, 50, ii.: ‘to make awey so great an enemy of their religion, would be an 
execution full of pietie, and a work of supererogation.’ Latin rogare, to ask, 
crogare, to expend, super, beyond. 





T 


Taste, touch, 46, ii. French “ifr, Italian fastare, which Diez traces from Latin 
faxare, to touch strongly and often, through an iterative ¢a.xifare. mee 
He now began 
Yo taste the bow, the sharp shaft shook, tugged hard. 8 3 
Chapman's Odyssey, — 
Temporized, intentionally delayed, 181, ii.: ‘a packet . . . . which he g&m- 
- ponzed to open.’ eee 
Tennons, confining bounds, 276, i. : ‘let them tell me the name, the beginning, 
the tennons and abuttings of heat and cold,’ .... des tenants a abonits- 
santi.— Af, See ARUTTINGS. From French deni; Latin fenere, to hold. - 
Tertian, fever or ague recurring every thirdday. From értins, third.. Opposed 
__ here to ‘continued’ ague, 288, ii. 7 ; ae 
for than. The words are the same, and Florio commoniy uses ‘then.’ | 
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That which is higher in comparison precedes, as better ¢A:n what is lower. So, 
296, i, : (of the gods it is said) ‘to them then to himself man is more dear;’ 
and 301, ii. ; 
. What, then our senses, should 
With us more credit hold ? 

Tipple-square, drink cup for cup, 169, ii: ‘by making an ambassador to 
tipple-square . . . . he wrested all his secrets out of him, .... “ayant 
faict botre @autant.—M. 

Tonel, funnel, 64, ii Tunnel, diminutive from the round of a ton or tun. 

Topsiturvied, topside brought down to the turf, or ground—i.e. upside down, 
464, ii.: ‘the fairest and the best part of the world topsiturvied, ruined, and 
defaced for the traffick of pearles and pepper.’ Perpaps the fervy does not 
represent fvrf in an adjective form ; but ghe verb from Auf (turfian, torvian), 
of which the meaning passed from throwing turfs to throwing or hurling ; 
and the hurling down of what was hahesBuy give top-side-turved. 

Travel], travail, labour, 27, ii. ; 66, ii; 135, ii. ; 346, il. 395, i 3 438, i 

Trudding, toil for bread? 438, i.: a cobbier ‘all besmeared and all besmoiled 
through travell, labour, and trudding,’ . . . de éravatl et de fatm.—AL, Tragan, 
to bear, gave the Middle High German fruA¢ for a burden and also forsustenance, 
what is borne in for home use. 

VU, 


Ure, use, 13. i.; 72, 1. Interchange of + ands, as in taure. 


V 


Valour, value, 115, i. French valeur, 

Venies, touches with the foil: ‘as at fence, where the number of venies given 
gets the victory,’ ... . Ze momdbre des tauches donne gaing.---AL, French 
venu, come: the point of the foil has come home to the budy. See Srock Apo. 

Verdugals, farthingales, 273, ii. : ‘stiff bombasted verdugals 5’ 315, ii, Latin 
wridts; Spanish verde, green; verdugo, a young shoot of a tree, % rod or 
hoop ; verdugado, a hooped petticoat. Old French verdugalle, corrupted into 
English farthingale. 

Vertue, valour, to, i.: ‘to fight with vertue.’ Latin girtus. 

Vie, a way, 443, i: ‘will not make vie of them,’ .. .. ae sen serve d ache» 
munement.—M, See also A VIE, for a Cenzi. 


< W 


Wallow, roll, 36, i. First English wvahoian. 
Wallow!ah. mawkish, as fruit that is over-ripe and beginning to wither, 
OS ,~ei.: ‘somewhat sweet and wallowish ;’ §23, ii: “my manners are musty, 
rather wallowish than sbarpe;' §43, 1. From wea/wian, to roll, came, 
through the rolling up of leaves as they become withered, the secondary 
sense of to dry up, shrivel, or decay. 
Wanton, having quick turns and changes, as in playfulness, 71, i. : (of philo- 
: gophy) ‘there is nothing more beauteous, nothing more delightful, nothing 
more gamesome, and, as I may say, nothing more fondly wanton, for she 
_ presenteth hee to our eyes, and preacheth nothing to our eares, but sport 
gud pastime.” Welsh cwantan, to turn, separate, or run off. 
. Warrant, find safety against, 15, i.: ‘to warrant an extreme danger by a 
diez’ ros, ii.: (Aristodemus, who incurred reproach ag Thermopylae, would 
die bravely) ‘thereby to warrant his former imputation ’* Old High German 
wearyan, to protect; old French guarant, 
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Weald, have power over, 143, ii. : ‘none could weald and manage him.’ 
First English wealéan, to have power over. 4 
Weerish, shrunken, withered, 441, i.: ‘ yielding her pleasures weerish, and 
her amours tastelesse.’ Ys it from zerig, wicked or accursed, as one shrunken 

by evil spells? Or is ‘ wither’ contracted into ‘ wier,’ as ‘other’ into ‘or’? 

Wherrat, a smart blow or box on the ears, 365, ii: ‘to give his boy a 
wherrat on the ear ;’ whirrit, 383, ii.: ‘gave him a whirrit on the eare.’ 
Sound imitative of swift movement through the air. | 

Wisht, whist, silent, 557, ii.: ‘quietly and wisht,’ .. . . se ¢enant coy.— MM. 

t moates, cheese, or what else is made of milk, 557, ii. : ‘will any believe 
. » + « that milke or whitmeates are hurtfull unto a mountain-dwelling people.’ 
Whit (7.2, white) me&ts is Florio’s translation of /romage. : 

Wimples, folds, wrinkles, 46, ii.¢- ‘the frowning wimples of custom.’ Old High 
German to:mpal, middle High fserman znrpel, summer dress, band for the 
head or hair, also a small flag; middle Low German teimpe/, a woman’s veil, 
a ship’s flag. From wvfan, to wind and wave ; old French form gutmple. 

Winoe, winching, move quickly and repeatedly, wriggle, writhe aside, 
143, i.: (horses) ‘leap and wince with feet and bite with teeth ;* 143, i.: ‘ King 
Charles his horse with oe winching, and flying,’ . ... @ ruaves ef teh 
nades.—M. ‘‘ Winking’ is the quick, repeated movement of the eyes. First 
English wincian. The form was ,wcham as well as winkan in old High 
German. 

Wotteth, knoweth, 261, ii.: ‘ wotteth not certainly.’ Witan, to know. Present, 
te wdt, thu wdst, he wat, plural present, we we2fon, past tc wiste. The d was 
pronounced like the @ in water, and is now generally represented by ano. The 
ain all differs little from the o in off, as distinguished from of. 

Wrimpled, folded, wrinkied, 70, ii. Montaigne’s word was renfrogné. Formed 
from wringan, to wring or twist. The word wrimfle was applied in English 
to the crimping of wool. 








Y 


Yarke, scourge, 43, i. : ‘a whip to yarke aid lash.’ Yerd= serh, to strike with 
apyrd, y or rod. . | 


THE END. 
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